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NAPOLEON, 

HIS COURT AND FAMILY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Our Russian and I'nglish friends—M von Cobent/ers travelling costume— 
1 lench institute—Messieuis Denon ind Millm—Dmd the painter—The 
stf‘lIn-punlp^ of the brothers Peinei—Minbeau .ind Beaumarchais—^Tlie 
• museum of the Louvie—^Ihe Committee of Public Jnstruction—M Denon, 
and the old paintings—Oiigitial drawings of the great masters—The gallery of 
ApoHo—Visit to M C holes the philosophci—The camera obscuia, and M 
von C obentriTs secret uy—MarleinoiselU Chimeioy—Scene at Saint Roch— 
Napoleon’s anger—Jhe Archbishop of Pans—The cabinet of medals—^The 
N itiornl libiaiy—Its rich contents- C luritablo iiistituaoiis—The barneis 
round Pans. 

In compliance with the expressed wibh of the First Consul 
scvet.il Rnohsh and llussian tiiendb were invited, to their great 
batibfaction, to join all oui excuibions, to view the objects ot art; 
and M. von Cobent/el, Iieaiing that I'ltitiderb weie admitted, 
begged to be included among the elect, and was not refused. 
The reeolleetioii ot his tla^ oiling cobtume affords me, even now, 
a dcgiee of that hilarity with which my young mind fiist scanned 
it. lie ailived at my house at twelve o’clock, accoutred like 
Baptiste the youngci, m the Otaioi i/iwaited, wuth the ex¬ 
ception of the helmet, the absence of which was fully redeemed 
by a little turned up three-coiiiered hat, and all this preparation 
was foi a ride, not to the valley of Montmorency, but to the 
Bue dc Richelieu, oi the Louvre. He proved, however, the beat 
and most agreeable of companions on such occasions, for he wus 
remaikably well informed, and could conveise with interest on 
all scientific subjects. Among our most intelligent and most 
polite guides were Milhn, Denon^ the Abb^ Sicardj, who was at 
JV1ADA.ME JuNOT—VOL. II. B 
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institution of the blind, M. Lenofr*of the Museum 

ipRs 


the hea(,^ 

of the ^^s-Augustins, and Reigner, Director of the Armoury, 
David was also one of our most useful cicerones. Although 
he and Robert did not very cleverly understand each other’s 
vernacular tongue, they were both versed in the language of 
science which needed no interpreter between them. I indulged 
a few moments of pride in the triumph of French talent over 
foreign prepossession. The name of David produced at first 
rather a singular eflect; but the mist of prejudice 


dispersed in presence of the head of our regenerated school, 
and David was not only received, but sought after by all that 
was noble or enlightened in Paris, even from the most distant 
lands. It was, however, in his own gallery that the victory was 
completed. His Belisarius was there to be retouched, which is 
not the less a fine picture for being somew hat inferior to Gerard’s, 
There is poetry in the old soldier recoiling w'ith surprise and 
pity at the sight of his aged General, blind, and soliciting arms. 
I It must I think have been this picture which inspired Le Mercier’s 
i admirable cantata, for I can call it nothing else, which Garat 
ilias so finely set to music. 

1 We visited the Gobelins* and other manufactures of Paris, 
and extended our excursions to some leagues distance, to Jouy, 
Virginie, Versailles, ficc., and amongst other curiosities the steam- 
engine of Chaillot, called tlie Perrier waters, w'hich Paris owed 
to the skill of two brothers oftlmt name in 1778. 

A circumstance, not generally known, relating to the Perrier 
waters, is the controversy between two highly celebrated men 
on the subject of the ori<ginal company’s proceedings. Beau¬ 
marchais and Mirabeau were the parties in this paper war, which 
degenerated into virulence and abuse for want of temper on both 
sides j not content with carrying it through the medium of the 
journals, pamphlets were circulated which are now extremely 
I' scarce, and not to be met with at all in the shops. Mirabeau 
accused Beaumarchais of making a stock-jobbing affair of it. 
, The fact is, that several proprietors having treated with the 
government the latter came into sole possession, and the pumps 
were placed under the direction of public functionaries. 

One of our earliest visits was paid, as may be supposed, to the 
museum of paintings; which, independently of the curiosity so 
admirable a collection (then the finest in the world) must 
universally inspire, was moreover a novelty to the French them¬ 
selves ; as the gallery had been but a very short time adorned 


♦ It has been generally said that this establishment was first instituted by 
Colbert, the Miaistev of Louis XlV. This, however, is a mistake. Jean 
Coielin had a manufactory on the same site as the present, about the year 1400, 
and cbose this spot, as well as many other dyers, owing to the excellent quality 
of a small stream, the Bi^vre, for she purposes of dyeing woollen goods. This 
nan realisted a fijrtune, and added considerably to his premises. Subsequently 
; Colbert purqHased the whole, and it then became a royal manufactory. 
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with those numeious chefs-d^(tuvre that we had conquered from 
barbarism and indifference, and in many instances, as I shall 
presently prove, from approaching and total ruin. 

The establishment of the museum of painting and sculpture, 
in the situation it now so beneficially occupies, is due to M. 
Thibeaudeau • who, in 1792, was a member of the committee of 
public instruction, where his voice was as influential as it de¬ 
served to be; and the convention in compliance with the report 
of that committee, ordered the establishment of a national 
museum, and fixed the 10th of August in that year for its 
opening* 

On the first opening of the gallery of the Louvre for the 
reception of works of art, nearly five hundred and fifty paintings, 
by the first masters of every school, were deposited in it ,* but it 
■ was not till 1798, that the museum was enriched by that pro¬ 
fusion of inestimable treasures of art, from Italy, Piedmont, 
Holland, and the Netherlands, which rendered it the first in 
Europe. In the spring of 1800, they were opened to general 
inspection, but the restoration of such works as had sustained 
injury, was not completed till 1801, when we were at length 
enabled fully to enjoy the rich fruits of our various conquests. 
Denon had himself restored many of the finest productions to 
more than their pristine beauty, these were yet in the grand 
saloon of the Louvre, waiting to be placed in the gallery, where 
they were to make an incalculable addition to the value of the 
treasures already committed to his charge. 

The Institute had published notices of the paintings exhibited, 
and Denon, though a contributor to that catalogue, had himself 
compiled a similar one. Both contained curious details respect¬ 
ing the pictures and their adventures. The walls of the gallery- 
then displeyed twelve hundred and forty pictures by the first 
masters, and of all the schools. 

The gallery of Apollo had been opened to the public, a few 
days previous to our visit, and contained a new treasure, con¬ 
sisting of original drawings, not only of French painters, but of 
all the Italian schools. There we contemplated the first ideas 
of Raphael, Carlo Maratti, Michel Angelo Buonarotti, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Corregio, Guercini, the three Caraccis, Julio Romano, 
Perrugino, Tintoretto, and a number of other illustrious names. 
Denon told me, that this gallery had always been dedicated to 
drawings, which, however, till the resurrection of our museum, 
remained nearly in obscurity, though amounting in number to 
more than eleven thousand, principally by Lebrun, Jabach, 
Lesueur, Lanoue, Poussin, and others whose slightest efibrts are 
deserving of attentive study. 

There were, however, but few drawings of the Flemish, Dutch, 
*tnd German schools. Amidst that profusion, where the eye, 
^Ijgued with the beauties and wonders of the Ita lian school, 
jecEhned more than three hundred original drawings of each of 
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the famous painters I have mentioned, but onp could be found 
of Rembrandt’s, one by Ruysdael, and three by Teniers so fertile 
in the productions of his easel. At that time we had only one 
drawing by Van Huysum, Rubens alone produced seventeen or 
eighteen. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the rarities that enriched the 
gallery of Apollo I Magnificent tables of the finest mosaic, 
ancient bronzes, Etruscan vases, etc.; and in the adjoining room 
how many precious curiosities were deposited ! 

The museum of armoury was not in existence at the time of 
our rambles, but was already commenced under the superin¬ 
tendence of M. Reigner, and we were shown at his house a 
number of singular curiosities: such as a small missal, enclosing 
a pistol; an ancient emblazonment partly effaced, was still suffi¬ 
ciently distinct to indicate its having been formerly the property 
of a high dignitary of the church. M. Reigner had already 
amassed a large collection of rare and curious arms, which his 
care had preserved from the revolutionary wreck. Many notable 
articles from the chateau of Chantilly, and the royal wardrobe 
were in his possession. The armour of Joan of Arc and Charles 
the Bold, were also among these treasures of antiquity. Joan’s 
armour was not complete, yet the weight of the remaining por¬ 
tions amounted to sixty-six pounds. This feminine panoply was 
of most singular construction, uniting the uttermost extremes of 
deficiency in safety, and ingenuity to avoid fatigue. I know not 
whether Agnes Sorel was attired in similar armour, when on her 
white palfrey she occasionally followed her royal paramour to 
the field. 

During a visit we paid to M. Charles, a scientific man, who 
had constructed in the upper story of his house a magnificent 
camera obscura, a ludicrous incident occurred. 

M. von Cobentzel had solicited the addition of one of his 
private secretaries to our party, for the purpose of taking notes 
of all that passed under our observation; and he desired the poor 
secretary to go down to the court, walk twice across it, and 
when in |he middle to take off his hat and make us his best bow. 
The unfortunate wight, who did not much like the part he was 
to perform, set out with all tlie reluctance of a jaded horse. To 
descend two or three hundred steps, then mount again, and 
afterwards return by the same circuitous route, and alf for the 
simple purpose of making a genuflexion, was not indeed cal¬ 
culated to afford much diversion to the actor; but he would 
fiave been amply repaid could he have witnessed the intense 
delight of M. von Cobentzel. No sooner did he perceive his 
man at the extreme point of vision, than he broke into the most 
joyous exclamations. As he advanced, the raptures increased ; 
but, when at lengm the secretary, faithful to his injunctions, 
stopped in the middle of the court, and made us his three 
obeisano^s, vcivilly taking off his hat, as every man who knows 
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how to salute is in duty bound to dooh! then M.Von Cobentzef 
screamed with delight, as children do the fii*st time they see the 
magic lantern—clapped his hands, danced, and returned the 
salutations of the secretary, addressing him in German; in truths 
it must be confessed in extenuation of his absurdity, that it was 
not a little amusing to see before us, at the distance of a hundred 
and fifty or a hundred and eighty feet, a little figure ofiering to 
our view, not a resemblance, but the very identity of a person 
who, but the moment before, was of our party. About this 
time an event occurred which made much noise at Paris, 
Mademoiselle Chameroy, a famous dancer, had died in child¬ 
bed, greatly lamented by Vestris. The Cure of Saint Roch 
deemed the profession of the deceased and the mode of her 
death doubly scandalous, and in all charity refused her 
admission within the pale of the church. 

The people of Pans were not yet, as in 18IG, replaced under 
the ecclesiastic sceptre ; they were discontented ; the Cure did 
but augment the evil by grounding his refusal on facts injurious 
to the memory of the unhappy deceased ; the storm had begun 
to threaten when it was dispersed by Dazincourt, who acted in 
this emergency with courage and firmness, and succeeded in 
preventing a scandal still greater than that which the Cure 
sought to avoid, lor the people were beginning to talk of forcing 
the church doors. Dazincourt prevailed on them to carry the 
body to the church belonging to the convent of the Filles-Saint- 
Thomas, w'here the functionary performed the funeral service, 
and the matter terminated. 

Not so the First Consul’s displeasure; his recent restitution 
of the clergy to their churches, and provision for their support, 
was accompanied by the implied condition that intolerance and 
fanaticism should be expunged from their creed ; and a sort of 
hostile declaration on their part, following so closely upon the 
recovery of their immunities, extorted a frown, and excited him 
to let fall some of those expressions which never escaped him 
but when he was violently agitated. Tliey were foolish to 
insist,’* said he, in the presence of a large company; if the 
Cure of St. Roch was determined to create scandal, they 
should have carried the corse straight to the cemetery, and 
induced the first wise and tolerant priest who passed near 
to bless the grave ; there are still many good ones. The 
Archbishop of Paris, for instance! He is a worthy clergy¬ 
man. What a venerable old age is his! That man may say 
within himself, 

* I have attained this advanced age* without having injured 
any one : I have never done any thing but good.’ And do you 
know why 1 Because be acts upon the moral precepts of thu 
gospel. Whenever in his former diocese he wanted alms for tb6 
poor, and a ball or fete was given in the neighbourhood, he ap¬ 
peared among the company to plead the cause of charity, while 
Madame JuNOT— vol. ii. o 
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Big heart was opened by mirth and pleasure: he knew that it 
was then most sensible to virtuous impressions, and his austerity 
did not take alarm at the tune of a dance. Yes, he is a w orthy 
priest.’* 

The Cure of^ St. Roch was condemned to do penance, which 
was announced officially to his parishioners in the Moniteur. 
The latter article is in a peculiarity of style which betrays the 
hand, or at least the mind of the First Consul; those who inti¬ 
mately knew him will recognise the turn of his peculiar 
phraseology in the following copy: The Curate of St. 

Roch, in a temporaiy forgetfulness of reason, has refused 
to pray for Mademoiselle Chameroy, and to admit her remains 
within the church. One of his colleagues, a sensible man, 
versed in the true morality of the gospel, received the body 
into the church of the Filles-St.-Thomas, where the service 
was performed with all the usual solemnities. “ The Arch¬ 
bishop has ordered the Cure of St. Roch three months’ 
suspension, to remind him that Jesus Christ commands us to 
pray even for our enemies; and in order that, recalled to a 
sense of his duty by meditation, he may learn that all the super¬ 
stitious practices preserved by some rituals, but which, begotten 
in times of ignorance, or created by the over-heated imagination 
of zealots, degrade religion by their foolery, were proscribed by 
the Concordat, and by the law of the 18tli Germinal.” 

Poor Mademoiselle Chameroy was a charming dancer, and 
pirouetted delightfully; but how would her reputation fall off 
now, if compared with Mademoiselle Taglioni! The course of 
the Opera has reversed that of all the other theatres ; their 
glories are extinct w hile it has risen higher—but in its company 
and decorations only ; such beautiful ballets as Psyche and the 
Danso-Mania, Flora and Zephyrus, and many other charming 
compositions of the olden time must no longer be looked for. 
The cabinet of medals and antiques was much less frequently 
visited during the Consulate, tiian at the present day.* 

* A slight history of tlie formation of the cabinet of medals will not be un¬ 
interesting here. The cabinet was not always in the royal library. It was 
ccMumenced at the Louvre. Francis 1., who appears to have been the first king 
of France who interested himself with such subjects, collected some gold and 
silver medals of the middle ages, not to form a cabinet, but as ornaments for 
his apparel, and for that purpose had them enchased in rich gold and silver 
hlligree. He was followed by Caiherine of Medicis, who brought an abundant 
store of such curiosities from Florence. Charles IX. increased his mother’s 
<a>]iection by that of the learned Groslier. But the civil wars, the commotions 
oxciied by the league, produced an era of destruction that nothing could resist, 
and the medals were almost entirely pillaged and dispersed. The good king 
who succeeded, would willingly have remedied all the evils of those disastrous 
limes : he recovered some of ute stolen gems, and summoned the learned Ba- 
garris to Paris, to supenniend the cabinet of medals be intended to form.—But 
alas! ileatb intervened, and his son, a perfect cipher, did not concern himself 
with following up the phins of his predecessor. Bagarris quitted Paris, carrying 
with him the tteasutes he tirould hive contributed. 
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Millin, its guardian, was truly proud to usher us into bis own 
domain, as that portion of the national library confided to his 
care, may be properly called. Such historical memorials of the 
earliest ages and of all nations, offered an interesting field ofia- 
vestigaion, half the pleasure of which may fairly be challenged 
our learned instructor. The medals, when we saw them in 
his keeping, were not yet arranged with all the care which 
had been bestowed on them before the disgraceful robbery of 
last year; but the collection already boasted sixteen hundred 
drawers, besides those in the middle of the room. 

1 cannot exactly recollect whether it was General HitrofT, 
aide-de-camp of the Emperor Alexander, then in Paris, and one 
of the best informed persons I have ever met with in the numis¬ 
matic science, that accompanied us to the cabinet of medals, or 
a Gennainzed Dane; but whichever it was, his presence gave 
rise to a warm discussion respecting one of the votive bucklers 
found in the Rhone, upon which opinions were very much di¬ 
vided ; the foreigner maintaining that the design represented the 
continence of Scipio, while Miliin defended the antiquity of bis 
buckler, declaring it to mean the restoration of Briseis to 
Achilles, and this opinion agrees with that of Winkeiman. It 
weighs ibrty-tvvo marks, and is six feet and a half in circum¬ 
ference ; another is forty-three marks in weight and six feet 
nine inches round. The cabinet contains numerous similar pieces, 
but our scientific riches consisted chiefly in medals. We had 
many that were unique, and the nationality of such a treasure 
ought to have made cupidity itself tremble to covet it. The 
gold medallion of .Justinian, which is justly at the head of the 
collection, is three inches in diameter. Another choice medal¬ 
lion engraved with a fine head of Pescinnius Niger, is in silver. 

The fine cabinet of medals and antiques of ibe Louvre, wasatlengili instituted 
by Louis >; IV., that is to say by Colbert, who, far more deserving of the name of 
great, than his vainglorious master, augmented that rich collection by whatever 
treasures his extreme economy enabled him to purchase: he de<patchcd en¬ 
lightened connoisseurs into Switzerland, Italy, and Greece, to select the most 
Valuable specimens, but it would seem that a sinister fate has invariably at¬ 
tended an institution which should be distingui.shed in the annals of science 
alone. In 1662 the Duke of Orleans, father of the celebrated Mademoiselle, 
bequeathed to the king all the rarities, medals and manuscripts, in the Ch&teau 
de Blois, where he resided ; and Bruneau, the well-informed keeper of the col¬ 
lection, was appointeil by Louis, conservator of the medals of the royal cabinet. 
In November, 1666, this unfortunate man was assassinated and robbed in the 
Louvre itself: and the circumstances of the crime made it apparent that the 
medals were the object of the assassins, Tire precious deposit was in conse¬ 
quence transferred to the royal library, which was then, as it is now, in the 
Hue Vivienne. * 

An antiquary named Vaillant enriched the cabinet of medals, by an ample 
harvest brought from Africa, Persia, and the most distant countries. In 1776, 
under the reign ofLouis XVI.,it acquired the immense collection ofM. Pdleriu, 
comprising many rare and precious articles, and amounting to no less ^ 
thirty thousand medals, 

c 2 , 
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Next to this were medals of Romulus; Alexander, a tyrant in 
Africa,* and the younger Antoninus. If this last medal has 
been stolen, it is • an irreparable loss to art and to France, so 
indeed are all the others I have mentioned above. 

Amongst other parts of the national library, we saw the 
cabinet of manuscripts, at the head of which at that time was 
M. Langles, containing Chinese manuscripts, those of the Ara¬ 
bian Tales, the thousand and one nights, so dear to all who have 
derived from nature a fertile and creative imagination ; an im¬ 
mense quantity of Hebrew, Tartar, Greek, and Latin manu¬ 
scripts, and amongst them perfect copies of Propertius, Catullus, 
Tibullus, and Sappho, and a poem by Claudian, etc. It is 
well known that the library* now occupies the Fa/ais Mazaritif 
and that the largest of its five rooms was formerly the Cai dinars 
library: it is a hundred and forty feet long by twenty-two in 
width. The ceiling was painted by Romanelli. 

The cabinet of engravings, water-colour drawings, title-deeds, 
and genealogies is also very curious; the collection of engravings 
made by the Abbe Marolles, contains specimens from the year 
1470, when the art was first invented, up to the present day. 
I would particularly recommend to the attention of visiters a 
collection of engravings or stamps made to illustiate an edition 
of Dante in the year 1481, only eleven years after the first 
invention of the art. At the time we thus visited, like foreign 
travellers, this magnificent depot of human truth and error, the 
number of its printed books, as we were informed by the persons 
at the liead of the establishment, were upwards of three 
hundred thousand ; of the manuscripts, fifty thousand ; and the 
cabinet of engravings might contain three hundred thousand 
pieces in ten thousand portfolios. We visited also the libraries 
of the various public edifices, but after examining that which I 
had so much admired, it was mere waste of time. It must 
certainly be admitted, that in whatever advances the interests 
of science, Paris is the most amply endowed city in the 
world. 

All the charitable institutions, of which I had partly the 
superintendence, by virtue of Junot’s office as commandant, of 
course attracted our attention, as well as other establishments 
calculated to excite curiosity; such as the Orphan Asylum, the 
Museum of Natural History, that temple of nature, comprising 
an abridgment of the universe, which the solicitous care of 
Messieurs Thibeaudeau and Fourcroy, rescued from the general 
destruction of the days of terror; and to which M. Chaptal, 

• The RoyalLibmry contains now (1836), 800,000 printted books, 100,000 
volumes of manuscripts, 1,000,000 of papers relating to Natural History. During 
the year 1835, 15,000 volumes were added to it, and a great number of curious 
pamphlets. Tl^ prints are contained iu 7325 portfolios, amounting to about 
1,400,000, 
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when he rose to a place in the ministry, afforded his special pro 
tection, as belonging to the science he professed. 

We dedicated one day to a survey of the barriers, those proofs 
of the folly of M. dc Oalonne, and no less of M. de Brienne, 
however he may have afterwards repented it. Those barriers, 
destined to promote the interests only of the farmers-general of 
the revenue, excited horrible complaints all over the city. The 
new enclosure appeared to its inhabitants a species of prison, and 
even the unnecessary and ridiculous pains bestowed on the 
decoration of the barriers, could not reconcile them to their con 
finenient; but as the good citizens cannot even scold without a 
laugli, ballads were composed on the subject—for what do we 
not turn into ballads I Among other epigrams, the following 
was produced, 

“ Le mur muraiit Paris rend Paris murnaurant.”# 

These excursions occupied altogether six weeks; the party 
con.stautly varying with the engagements of our friends who had 
all occasionally other calls, some of business, others of pleasure; 
for ray own part 1 have preserved to the present moment a sweet 
reniembrance of those days w'hich passed so rapidly, yet were 
so well filled. 


CHAPTER II. 


The First Consul’* sponsorship—The eldest son of Madame Laniies, and my 
daughter, ihe first godclhidreri of Bonaparte—Cardinal Caprara and the 
Chapel of Saint-Cloud—IVapoloon’s ambassadors—Anecdote of the Prince 
Regent of England and CJeneral Androossy, related by the First Consul— 
JVlaclame Eannes, Madame Devaisne, Madame de Montesquiou and Napole on’s 
preferences—Lannes the Rolando of the Frencli army—My daughter’s <les- 
tiny—Ceremony of Baptism at Sunt-Cloud—Cardinal Caprara’s cap—Bap¬ 
tismal gifts of the First Consul and Madame Bonaparte—Return of the army 
from Egypt—Bianca, the heroine of the army—M.and Madame Verdier— 
Anecdotes—Marmont and his wife—General Colbert—General Menou and 
Monsieur Maret. 

The children to whom the First Consul stood sponsor with 
Madame Bonaparte (for he never admitted any one else to share 
the office with him, except, indeed, very rarely, Madame Bona¬ 
parte, the mother, anU Madame Louis, his sister-in-law), were 
always baptized with imposing ceremony. Soon after the pub¬ 
lication of the Concordat, several children, and amongst t nem 
my Josephine, the first goddaughter of Napoleon, and 


• This equivoque cannot be rendered in English. 
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eldfest son of Madame Lannes, were waiting till the First Consui 
should appoint the time, to be admitted to the sacrament of 
regeneration. I received with pleasure an intonation to hold 
myself in readiness with my daughter, us in two days Cardinal 
Caprara, the Apostolical INuncio, would perform the ceremony 
for all these little ones in the consular chapel at Saint-Cloud, 
I do not know whether Cardinal Caprara may be very well 
remembered at present; but he was one of tlie most crafty 
emissaries that ever obtained, even from tlie scat of Saint Peter, 
a temporary currency in the commerce of diplomacy. Notwith¬ 
standing thedecrepitucfe of his mien, the w eak and subdued key 
of his musical voice, the hurnilily of his deportment, and the 
stealthy inquisitiveness of his glance; that head concealed under 
its gray hairs and the scarlet cup of his order, more subtlety, 
more cunning, more petty perfidy than can well be imagined. 

The First Consul, at that time, liked liim tolciubly well, 
seeing in his various artifices only a source of amust rnont; for, 
as nothing could then exceed the fiunk simplicity of our diplo¬ 
macy, the Nuncio’s guarded reserve, and iusidions scrutiny were 
equally waste of time. General Lannes and Junot, ambassadoi*s 
to Lisbon, General l^eurnonvillc, to jMudiid, (Teiierul Uedouville, 
to St. Petersburg, Andreossy, to London, Sebastiani, to Con¬ 
stantinople ; all these selections, made by INupoleon from the 
military ranks, sufficiently proved tliat the n issions with which 
they w'ere charged required no other enforcement than the will 
of him from whom they derived tlieir credentials. It is true, 
the national vanity suffered a little from the proceedings of some 
of these personages, a rather diverting register of which is in 
existence, exhibiting sundry infringements of courtly etiquette; 
notwithstanding all which this was, to my mind, the most 
glorious era of French diplomacy.* 

* The First Consul once related an anecdote which he considered favourable 
to the Prince Regent’s good taste, and it was very unusual for Napoleon to ap¬ 
prove any word or actofilie I’rince of Wales, for whom he certainly fekno par¬ 
tiality, and was aware that the dislike was reciprocal. 

General Andreossy had rey>laced M. <.)uo in London ; the General was by no 
‘ means deficient in politeness; lie had been very well educated, but was un- 
, versed in the language of courts; he had entered the military service previously 
■ to the Revolution, and was then too young to have acquired, from intercourse 
with the best society of that day, those polished and obsequious manners which 
are exacted by the highest ranks in all countries. England is, perhaps, of all 
the nations of Europe, the most rigorous in this exaction. He was frequently in 
company with the Prince of Wales, then the most amiable of heirs apparent, the 
most liberal of men in all his notions. He frequently met the French ambassador 
at the Duchess of Devonshire’s and other tables, wherp the afliabilily, easiness of 
: access, and apparenily compliant and obliging disposition of a personage so near 
; the throne, could not foil ol%iving universal satisfaction; while the profound and 
\cereinenioiis respi^t observed by all who approached the Prince, and of which, 
his utmost oondi^mrsioQ r^ver tolerated a moment’s transgression, imparted to 
Bis Boyttl IlighnessV popularity gf tinge of aristocratic homage, the singular 
eflfectofwUtdh catfijoibethckoughly understood by a stranger to English manners. 
Gunerai Andr^oSsy, who was always politely saluted by the Prince of Wsfles, 
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But where have I beca wandering ? From the keen, wily, 
artful, Cardinal Caprara, all reverential obsequiousness, cougn- 
ing ill the chapel of St. Cloud, in fi|ll canonicals, with his eyes, 
and great part of his cheeks, concealed behind an immense pair 
of green spectacles. A remedy, perhaps you imagine, for near¬ 
ness of sight. No such thing: but fearing the penetrating look 
of the First Consul, that glance which was dreaded even % the 
most crafty, he intrenched himself behind a redoubt as the best 
means of escaping it. I have been told it was but a repetitioii 
of the part his Eminence had enacted at Florence during the 
negotiation of a treaty, in the course of the Italian wars; but 
Napoleon, who knew that the Cardinal was not near-sighted, 
rallied him so effectually, in the present instance, that the 
spectacles disappeared. 

On the day appointed for the baptism, we all went to St. Cloud 
with our children. Madame Lannes and I were the two most 
advanced in our maternity. Her eldest son, Napoleon, now 
Duke de Montebello, was only a few months older than my 
daughter. He was a good and lovely child, and possessed a 
degree of sensibility very rare at so tender an age; his mother 
doted on him, and not only punctually fulfilled all the maternal 
duties imperiously enjoined by nature, but entirely devoted her¬ 
self to him, with a self-denial highly meritorious in a young 
woman of such uncommon beauty and attractions. The First 
Consul professed a high esteem for her; and this was no slight 
distinction, for during the fourteen years of Napoleon’s power, I 
have known but two other females, Madame Devaisne andL 
Madame de Montesquieu, to whom he gave ostensible proofs o€ 
similar respect; though he may have felt a warmer friendship for 
others, to say nothing of a more tender sentiment. The conduct 
of Madame Lannes has on all occasions justified the preference 
shown her by Napoleon over the other ladies attached to his 
military court, who were highly affronted at seeing her seated 
more frequently tlian themselves on the right of the First Consul 
at table; chosen for a party at cards, at a hunt, or an excursion 
to Malmaisori. These decided marks of favour were no doubt 

perceiving that His Royal Highness accosted with perfect familiarity several per- | 
sons, whom he (the General) considered greatly his own inferiors, imaginea he f 
might use his discretion in the article of etiquette ; and chatted accordingly with. ? 
the Prince in a style of easy indifference that soon became insupportable to one \ 
who prized above all things tltat extreme elegance, and polished high-breeding of | 
which he was the English model.) Amongst his offensive familiarities, was a 
habit the General had contracted of always calling him Mon Prince! Good ^ 
God!” said he one day, to Some one near him, “ do pray tell GeneralAndr^MJi^ , 
to desist from calling me Mon Prince ! Why, I shall be taken for a JlussMit.;' 
Prince;” To comprehend the full point of this repartee, it must be recolleotld 
that both France and England were at that time inundated with foreigoeiEi, 
especially with Russians, the greater part of whom were called ray 
cause their hatbers, or perhaps their godfathers, bad been capii^ hoft^jlltP m 
the banks of the Borysthenes, or the Yalk, the onl/ quaiifioatimt loe' 

the Cossacks. , 
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partly ascribable to her husband, that Rolando of the French 
army, as Napoleon called him; but those who, like myself, have 
intimately known Madame Lannes, can conscientiously certify 
that they were as much due to her own character as to the 
Generafs fame; and of this the Emperor gave her the strongest 
proof in nominating her as lady of honour to his second wife,— 
to her who was the object of his tenderest solicitude, and who 
in return conferred on him nothing but misfortunes, fetters and 
death. 

My daughter at the period of her baptism promised all the 
loveliness of grace which her advancing years matured. I may 
be pardoned this effusion of maternal pride, for that beauty, those 
graces, and, I may add, those talents, and, dearest of all, those 
virtues, are buried beneath a religious cloister, and my child has 
bid adieu to the world. Napoleon used to smile at the illusion 
I sought to pass upon myself at that period in dressing my child 
as a boy. What is your design V* inquired he one day, rather 
seriously, looking at my little girl, beautiful as a,Cupid,m a little 
dark-gray sailor’s jacket and black beaver hat. “ What object 
have you in putting that child into such a dress ? Do you 
destine her for the superlative task of regenerating her sex, and 
restoring the race of the Amazons ?” The inflexion of his voice, 
his smile, the expression of his eye, all indicated a degree of 
satire, which made me cautious in my answer. “General,’^ 
replied I, “ I have no intention of making a Joan of Arc of my 
child. The bronze circle of a helmet and its chin-piece would be 
a very unsuitable mounting for those pretty cheeks, where the 
lily and rose strive for mastery.”—The First Consul looked again 
at my daughter. ** It is true that little noisy pet of yours is 
very pretty,” said he, recollecting the circumstances of her bap¬ 
tism ; “ and if she is not to wear a helmet or set a lance in rest, 
I suppose it will one day be her vocation to be popess.” 

This was in allusion to an amusing little scene which took 
place, at the time when with pride I carried my beautiful child in 
my arms to the baptismal font. She was then fifteen months 
old: the chapel, the numerous company, the clergy, and the 
bustle, so terrified the poor little creature, that, hiding her pretty 
face in nw bosom, she burst into tears. She had not yet seen 
Cardinal Caprara; his toilet, on occasions of ceremony, was not 
v^ery quickly completed. He made his entrance at length from 
the sacristy, as red as a ripe pomegranate; resplendent in the 
blaze of many pastoral and cardinal rubies, and eminent in 
withered ugliness suHicient to scare infantine minds accustomed 
only to look upon gay smiles and merry faces. As soon as 
J(S«ephi&e saw him, f felt her cling closer to me and tremble in 
any arms, rosy cheeks turning pale as death. 

When thd service was nearly ended, and the First Consul and 
Madipie Bonaparte s^pproached the font to present the infants 
for the ceremony of Crinkling; “ Give me your child Madame 
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Junpt,” said the First Consul; and he eadepvpured to take her, 
but she uttered a piercing cry, and casting a look of anger bn 
JfapoieoD, twined her little arms closer round my neck. ** What 
a little devil! Well then, will yon please to come to me Ma¬ 
demoiselle Demon said he to the little one. Josephine, how¬ 
ever did not understand his words ; but seeing his hands held 
out to take her, and knowing that her will, whether negative or 
commanding, was pretty generally absolute, she raised her pretty 
head, fixed her bright eyes on him, and answered in her childish 
gibberish, ** I will not.” The First Consul laughed. “ Well! 
keep her in your arms then,” said he to me; “ but do not cry 
any more,” he added, threatening the child with his finger, or 
else..^ 

Dut his ironaces were unnecessary. Josephine now brought 
nearer to the Cardinal, was no longer afraid of him, but no doubt 
thought him something very extraordinary; and her eyes fixed 
on the prelate, seemed to inquire what sort of animal he was. 
The Cardinal wore on his head the little black cap, resembling 
those of our advocates, and which is the sign or ensign that 
bestows and sanctifies the purple; and the object of ambition to 
every man who enters the ecclesiastical profession. Its whim¬ 
sical form, surmounting a face no less singular, captivated 
Josephine in the highest degree. She murmured no more, shed 
not another tear, suffered the First Consul to take, and even to 
embrace her, and imprint several kisses on her little round cherry 
clieeks, without any other mark of dissatisfaction than wiping 
her cheek with the back of her little plump hand, after every 
kiss. But her large eyes were meanwhile riveted upon the per¬ 
son of the venerable Cardinal with an eager attention truly 
laughable. All at once, when no one could possibly guess what 
the little plague was meditating, she raised her round, fair soft 
arm, and with her little hand seized and carried off the cap or 
barrette from his Eminency’s head, with a scream of triumph loud 
enough to be heard in the courts of the castle. 

The poor Cardinal, and all the assistants at the ceremony, 
male and female, were as much alarmed and surprised as diverted 
by this achievement, Josephine alone preserved her gravity. 
She looked at us all round with an inexpressibly comic air of 
triumph, and appeared determined to place the cap on her own 

head..“ Oh ! no, my child,” said the First Consul, who had at 

last recovered from his laughing-fit; “with your leave,— huo 
such thing. Give me your plaything; for it is but a bauble, 
like so many others,” added he, smiling, “ and we will restom it 
to the Cardinal.” 

But Josephine w?is in no humour to surrender her gay prize ; 
she would put it on my head, or on her godfather’s own, but she 
had no notion of restoring it to the, cranium to which it rightfully 
pertained, and when taken from her by force her cries were 
tremendous.—“ Your daughter is a perfect demon/' said the 
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First C5onsul to Junot; “ by bcavens, she lias as stout a voice as 
the most masouline boy in France; but she is very pretty;—she 
is really pretty.” As he spoke he held her in his arms, and gased 
<Mi that captivating face, which in fact was really very pretty.** 
She looked at Bonaparte without resentment, and talked no more 
of leaving him; she even made a slight resistance when I took 
her from his arms. *^She is my godchild, my child,** said he, 
pressing her father’s hand. ** I hope you rely on that,—do you 
not, Junot?”—Junot in such moments had not a word to otter; 
his heart was too full. He turned a moistened eye on the First 
Consul, and, when able to speak, said in a faltering voice, “ My 
General, I and all mine have long been accustomed to owe all the 
blessings of our existence to your bounty. My children will ex¬ 
perience its effects, as their parents have done ; and like their 
parents, they will devote their blood and their lives to you.” 

^ The day after my eldest daughter’s baptism, Madame Bona- 
parte sent me a necklace, consisting of several rows of fine pearls 
of the size of large currants; the clasp was composed of a single 
f pearl of the purest whiteness; to which the First Consul added 
j a present of a different kind—no other than the receipted pur- 
i chase-contract of our hotel in the Rue des Champs-Elysees, 

; which had been paid by Napoleon’s order as a baptismal gift, 

; It cost two hundred thousand francs.” 

I have not taken sufficient notice of an important event that 
occurred about this time—the return of the array of Egypt. I 
was already acquaint with many of Junot’s friends ; but every 
day now witnessed the arrival of troops of brothers in arras, and 
companions in danger, whom Junot would run to meet, press 
their hands, embrace them with transport, and introduce them 
to me with a faltering voice. So rejoiced was he to see them 
return safe and sound, after escaping the sabres of the Mamelukes 
and the perfidy of the English. One day the servant announced 
that General Verdier awaited him in his cabinet, and that there 
was a lady with him. By Jove,”€xclaimed Junot, that must 
be our dear gallant Bianca. I must run to see her. Laura, I 
bespeak your friendship for her; she is a charming woman.** 
And away he flew. I had often heard of Madame Verdier, and 
knew, that having followed the army to Italy as a singer and 
actress, under the name of Bianca, she had married General 
Verdier, and afterwards followed her husband in the eastern 
campaign, where she never quitted his side. I had heard 
numerous traits of her admirable conduct, and had learned to 
esteem without knoiwing her: but the idea I had formed of the 
person by no means corresponded with the figure now introduced 
by Junot. My imagination had portrayed a tall masculine 
form, jet-black eyeSj raven hair, tawny skin; ^nd, in short, the 
whole semblaoi^ of a d*Eon; my surprise may theie- 

fore be conceited on >sedng a small, well-made, pretty, graceM 
wNithtm enter ^ apa^ chestnut hair, complexion 
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rather inclining to fair than brown, pleasing manners, and i; 
voice soft as music! (Madame Verdier, in short, very rapidly j 
gained my heart. Some portion of her history I knew almost ■ 
from day to day, for she had traversed the desert in company j 
with Junot, who had imparted to me bis vivid remembrance of [ 
every thing that passed during that journey. “ What!” said I, 
taking her delicate little hands, “ could this wrist lift a sword! 
fire a pistol! and guide a spirited Arabian horse “ Oh, yes! 
dear Madam,” answered she, with that soft inflexion of voice, 
which in an Italian is harmony itself, “ to be sure I used a sword! 
but Holy Virgin! not to kill! But you know I must follow the 
General !'* 

And from the naVvete of her tone it might have been supposed 
it was obligatory on all wives to follow their husbands to the 
w^ars. Then she recited her fatigues in the Desert; spoke of the 
burning simoom, and of Junot’s giving the small remains of 
water he had preserved, and afterwards his cloak to shelter het 
from the abundant dew, and making her a seat of two cross 
muskets. 

“ Caro, Caro And she held out to him her pretty little 
hand, which he shook as heartilv as he would have shaken her 
husband’s. “ Regard this amiable and,charming woman with 
friendship,” said Junot, addressing me. - Tiien he told me that in | 
crossing the Desert her horse was once a little behind ; and she ' 
was hastening to rejoin her troop, when she met an unfortunate 
soldier afflicted with ophthalmia, which had quite destroyed his 
sight. The poor creature was wandering in that sea of burning , 
sands without guidance or assistance, and gave himself up for 
lost. Madame Verdier approached and questioned him, and ' 
perceived with a shudder that his sight was totally lost; 
And no relief at hand! no possibility of piocurng a guide! 

Well then! I will be your guide,” said Madame Verdier, 

Come Iieie, my friend, give me your hand—tliere—now do not 
let go ray horse; when you are weary you shall mount him, and 
I will lead you. We shall proceed more slowly, but God will 
protect us, no misfortune will overtake us.”—“Oh!” said the 
poor soldier, “ do tliose sweet sounds that I hear fall from an 
angel’s voice?”—“ Why, my friend, I am the wife of the brave 
General Verdier.” And the excellent woman said this with an 
accent of simplicity and nature that went to his heart. 

Madame Verdier brought me that day an article, which with | 
all my experience in perfumery, I have never since been able to ; 
procure; a large bottle of essence of roses. It was neither attar/ 
of rpses, nor that rose water which we Europeans use for / 
strengthening the eyes, but gave the perfume of an actual bunch | 
of the living flower.in its most odoriferous spepies. She told me ^ 
that the Egyptian women use this delicious essence, to which no . 
other perfume bears any resemblance, when bathing* It bad) 

jjiaflects the head I 
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I SO violently, and attacks all the nerves; it was mild, sweet, 

'• enchanting. The Countess Verdier is no longer living, but the 
General still survives. 

Among the'most remarkable of the acquaintances recommended 
to me by Junot were; the excellent M. Desgenettes, for whom 
I speedily imbibed a sincere regard, that subsequent years have 
not diminished; General Davoust, since a Marshal, whose re¬ 
turn had preceded that of the rest of the army by some months. 
'fHe frequently visited both me and Madame Marmont, to whom 
|I was much attached, ibr no sooner did she arrive from Italy, 
pfter my marriage, than Junot said to me, “Laura, Madame 
pMarmont is the wife of the man whom, next to the First Consul, 
love best in the world. I cannot pretend to direct your 
jaffections, but if M adaiiie Marmont should inspire you with sen- 
i'timents similar to those I entertain for her husband, it will make 
■me very happy,” Fortunately I found her all I could desire in 
a friend ; and our intimacy was based, on rny side, on real 
affections.) I shall return hereafter to this amiable lady who 
deserves a chapter to herself. General Joseph Lagrange, General 
Menou, M. Daure, the two brotliers of Augustus Colbert, one of 
whom, now Lieutenant-general Kdn ard Colbert, was about this 
time aide-de-camp to my husband, these names, and many others 
which friendship’s memory has safely guarded, but which space 
will not permit me to place here, were then pronounced in my 
hearing with expressions of attachment and esteem. Never did 
I see more convincing proof of J unot’s goodness of heart, than at 
this period of his life. His joy and emotion on again meeting 
his comrades were sincere and extreme. The First Consul was 
equally affected, but his feeling partook of that grief which the 
loss of a dear friend occasions ; and though he never showed his 
dissatisfaction, I am sure he felt resentment and ill-will against 
General Menou. That ollicer owed to the good offices of 
M. Maret, then Secretary of State, that he was not disgraced; 
and also his appointment at a later period to the government of 
the provinces beyond the Alps. 
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CHAPTER IIL 


Prolongation of Bonaparte’s Consulate—Sonatas Consultum— Remarkable 
answer and prophetic words of Napoleon—Breakfast given to Madame Bona¬ 
parte at my house in the Rue des Champs-Klysdes—General Suchet and his 
brother—My ball, at which the First Consul was present—Present of a hun¬ 
dred thousand francs—Madame Bonaparte as Erigone —The Consulate for 
life—-The wish of the nation—Junot’s objections to the measure—His quarrel 
with Napoleon, and his illness—The First Consul’s conversation with me at 
St. Cloud—His visit to Jiinot when ill—Junol’s recovery—Rupture with 
England—Bad faith of the English government—-Napoleon’s pre{krations— 
Lord Whitworth’s departure—Consternation of the English at Paris— Mili¬ 
tary preparations—Napoleon commands Junot to arrest all the English in 
Paris—Napoleon grossly imposed upon by false statements—Colonel Green 
denounced—Junot’s remonstrance upon the injustice of the step — Result of 
his discussion with the First Consul. 


It was about the same time, that is to say, returning to 
spring of 1802, that the first appeal was made to Napoleon’s 
ambition to reign, by his nomination as Consul for another ten 
years, after the expiration of the ten years fixed by the con¬ 
stitutional a'jt of the 13th of December, 1799. Very littio 
attention was at that time paid to this renewal or prolongation 
of power; and the Senatus Consultum, which appointed 
Napoleon Consul for life, conveyed the first warning to the 
French people, that they had acquired a new master. It 
declared that “ the French Republic, desirous of retaining at the 
head of her government, the magistrate who had so repeatedly 
in Europe, and in Asia, conducted her troops to victory; who 
had delivered Italy; who had moreover preserved his country 
from the horrors of anarchy, broken the revolutionary scyth^ 
extinguished civil discords, and given her peace; for it was he 
alone who had pacified the seas and the continent, restored order 
and morality, and re-established the authority of the law; the 
Eepuhlic, filled with gratitude towards General Bonaparte” for 
benefits, entreats him to bestow on her another ten years 
of that existence which she considers necessary to her hap¬ 
piness.” 
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The First Consul's reply is admirably conceived in the style 
of true simplicity, and noble elevation; and is besides pervaded 
by a tincture of melancholy, the more remarkable, as the expres¬ 
sions are for the most part prophetic: “ I have lived but to 
sem my country,” replied lie, to the Senate,—“ Fortune has 
smiled on the Republic; but fobtune is inconstant; and 

HOW MANY MEN WHOM SHE HAS LOADED WITH HER FAVOURS, 
HAVE LIVED A FEW YEARS TOO LONG. As SOON AS THE 
PEACE OF THE WORLD SHALL BE PROCLAIMED, THE INTEREST 
OP MY GLORY AND MY HAPPINESS WILL APPEAR TO POINT 
OUT THE TERM OF MY PUBLIC LIFE. BuT YOU CONCEIVE 
THAT I OWE THE PEOPLE A NEW SACRIFICE, AND I WILL 
MAKE IT,” &C. &C. 

In the present day this historical event has been the subject 
of much discussion. The survivors of that brilliant epoch are 
still numerous; and I appeal to all who like myself have pre¬ 
served its remembrance and fear not to reveal it. Let them 
describe the enthusiasm of Fiance; let them repeat to those 
who in the present day will, wnth unblushing audacity, assert 
and re-assert that Napoleon seized power and usurped the crown, 
that usurpation consists in some hundreds of individuals, pro¬ 
fiting by the weakness and lassitude of a nation, to impose on 
her an unknown yoke, through the medium of miserable 
intrigues which honour disavows. Let them tell the succeedine: 
generation with what acclamations of affection Napoleon was 
saluted when he travelled through France. Let them relate to 
their children, and grandchildren, how he was received in that 
Vendee, watered by so many streams of French blood; that 
Vendee of which he had been the pacificator ! 

The important organic Seuatus Consult urn I have cited above, 
was presented to the First Consul, and his answer returned on 
the 6th of May, (‘20th Germinal of the year X), Junot, who 
felt for him that passionate attachment which makes every thing 
a matter of ardent interest, which affects the happiness or honour 
of its object, said to me, “ We must celebrate at the same 
time this memorable event in the life of my General, which 
testifies the love of a great nation, and our gratitude to the First 
Consul and Madame I5onaparte fc^ their generous favours. You 
must invite Madame Bonaparte to breakfast at our house, in the 
Rue des Champs-Elysees, before it is completed. She must see 
it in its present state; to wait till it is furnished would delay the 
project too long; and would, moreover, deprive us of a new 
opportunity of inviting her. Arrange the matter with Madame 
Bonaparte, and 1 will undertake for the First Consul.” 

I waited then on Madame Bonaprte and preferred my 
request: she in^ived it with extreme kindness. She was 
gracious 6n opportunity allowed, and with a charin of 

manner thattilhhnced her favours. She accepted my invitation, 
the^re, conditi^ally'.^ mentioned it to Bona^ 
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parte ?** sawl she. I told her that Junot was them with the First 
Consul making his request, and she refdied, ** We must wait his 
answer, then; tor 1 can accept no fdte or dinner without Bona- 
parte*s special permission/* This was very true; I had myself 
been witness to a sharp lecture she received from the First Consul 
for having breakfasted with a lady for whom he himself enter¬ 
tained the highest esteem, Madame Devaisnes, only because be 
had had no previous notice of it. I believe he was actuated by 
prudential motives, and a knowledge of Madame Bonapartea 
extreme facility in accepting every thing presented to her; at 
the Tuileries it was difficult to approach her, as no one could 
visit there without authority ; yet even there a few intriguing old 
ladies paid their respects to her regularly three or four times a 
week, with petitions, demands for prefectures, seats in the 
senate, commands of military divisions, places under the receiver- 
general, in short, nothing was forgotten in this long list, except 
the good sense which should have prevented such unbecoming 
interference. The First Consul was aware that her favours were 
BO unsparingly and indiscriminately distributed, that she would 
sometimes make fifteen promises at a single breakfast, dinner, 
or f6te; he was consequently extremely particular where he 
allowed her to go. lie knew, however, that at our house, she 
would meet only the same persons who visited at the Tuileries. 

Junot was delighted at the kindness with which the First 
Consul had received his request; he had granted it, but with 
the singular addition of desiring that no other men should join 
the party except Duroc and Junot, while the women were to be 
twenty-five. The breakfast took place, but was not honoured 
by the presence of the First Consul. Madame Bonaparte and 
Madame Louis came without him, Madame Bacciocchi and 
Madame Murat were also present, and all my young married 
comrades, if I may apply that term to the wives of JunoFs 
brothers-in-arms. Some were very agreeable, and all in the 
beauty of freshness and youth; so that no spectacle could- be. 
prettier than that our table exhibited, when surrounded on this 
occasion by from twenty-five to thirty young and cheerful faces, 
of which not more than one or two could be called oixiinary.- 
Madarne Bonaparte was an astonishing woman, and must have 
formerly been extremely pretty, for though now no longer in the 
first bloom of youth, her pei-sonai charms were still striking. 
Had she but possessed teeth, 1 do not say ugly or pretty, but 
only teeth, she would certainly have outvied neaity all the 
la^s of the consular court. 

breakfast passed off very well. When it was disposed of, 
Madame Bonaparte chose to visit every part of the house, and 
in this amusement the morning passed rapidly away. At three 
Madame Bonaparte proposed a ride to the Bois-de-Boulogpe^ 
Gmral Sachet aud his brother accompanied us, and did jpot 
take their leave till we re-enter^ Paris. Paring Urn 
Madame Bonaparte conversed with me respecting our iiew 
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establishment, and concluded by saying, that she was commis- 
Moned by the First Consul to inform Junot and myself that he 
presented us with the sum of a hundred thousand francs, for 
furnishing our house. ** It is ready,** added Madame Bonaparte; 

Est^ve has orders to hold it at your disposal. For it is of no 
use, Bonaparte says, to give them a house unless it be made 
habita ble.** 

"TTome time afterwards I gave a ball for my house-warming, 

■ when its newly-finished embellishments appeared to gieat ad¬ 
vantage. The whole ground-floor was opened for dancing. 
yThe First Consul, whom the Republic had just called to the 
j Consulate for life, did us the honour to be present. Madame 

- Bonaparte bad said to me the preceding day, “ I am determined, 
f in compliment to your ball, to dress in the very best taste ; you 
■ shall see how charmingly 1 can perlbrm my toilet.** She made 
‘ good her promise. She personated Erigone; her head was 

adorned with a wreath of vine leaves interspersed with bunches 
of black grapes, her robe of silver lama was trimmed with 
' similar wreaths ; her necklace, earrings, and bracelets were of 
^ fine pearls. Hortense accompanied her mother, and was on 
that occasion, as on all others, and in all places, graceful and 
fascinating. She danced like a sylph, and I seem to see her still, 
slender as an aerial nymph and dressed after the antique, in a 
short tunic of pink crape, embroidered in silver lama, her fair 
; head crowned with roses. 1 see her, as she always was, the life 
of the party; her gaiety, good humour and spirit of pleasing, 
imparting the same qualities to all around her. The young 
‘ people grouped about her, looked at her and loved her, as the 
Verowd would now and for ever follow and love her. As for the 
First Consul he insisted on seeing every part of the house, and 
Junot, at his desire, acted as his cicerone to the very cellars and 
garrets. He stayed only till one o’clock ; but for him that was 
a very late hour, and we w^ere proportionably grateful. 

The Senatus ConsuUnm requiring rather than declaring the 
prolongation of the Consulate, did not appear sufficieiitly satis¬ 
factory ; another was presented to the First Consul on the 31st 
.of July, or the 1st of August. Junot went early that morning 
to the ’Tuileries, and had a long interview with the First Consul ; 
and on his return assured me that Napoleon was still undecided 
whether or no he should accept the Consulate for life. It 
was two months after the requisition for the prolongation of 
the Consulate for ten years, that the nation, sensible of the 

- necessity of preserving to the utmost possible extent that protec¬ 
tion under which France had seen her prosperity revive, , de¬ 
manded the Consulate for li|e * But Napoleon, great as was his 
ambition, desired that the will ofi^nce should justify it. An 
appeal was ordered, registers ^ojpehed. The citizens were at 

# lit4rtyto sign dr not without fdar of proscription, for it is re- 
r maikable that Napoleon any political offence. 

.-'Of’this Moreau'is 
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** The life of a citizen belongs to his country,” replied the 
First Consul to the deputation of the senate; as it is the wish 
of the French nation that mine should be consecrated to her; 
I obey her will.” Surely, he had a right to say that it was 
the will of the people, for of three millions, five hundred and 
seventy-seven thousand, two hundred and fil'ty-nine citizens, 
who voted freely; three millions, five hundred and sixty-eight 
thousand, eight hundred and ninety, gave their vote in the 
affirmative. 

The opinions in which Junot had been educated were so en¬ 
tirely and purely republican, that the Senatus Consultum declar¬ 
ing Napoleon Consul for life was, by no means, so agreeable to 
him as might have been expected from his attachment, at a time 
when indifferent observers saw in this event only the present 
and future welfare of France. One day when we dined with 
the First Consul, at St. Cloud, I remarked that Junot’s coun¬ 
tenance on returning to Madame Bonaparte’s drawing-room, 
after half an hour’s interview with Napoleon, was altered and 
wore an expression of care. In the carriage, on our way home, 
he was thoughtful and melancholy; at first I asked in vain 
what had afiected him ; but eventually lie told me, that having 
been questioned by the First Consul as to the opinion of the 
better circles at Paris respecting tlie Consulate for life, he had 
answered that it was entirely favourable--which was the truth ; 
and that the First Consul had observed, thereupon, his brow be¬ 
coming stern and gloomy as he spoke : “ You tell me this, as if 
the fact had been just the reverse. Approved by all France, 
am I to find censors only in my dearest friends?”—“These 
words,” said Junot, his voice failing so much that I could 
scarcely hear him, “these words almost broke my heart! I 
become my Generars censor ! Ah ! he has forgotten Toulon!” 

“ But, it is impossible that the expression of your countenance 
should have been the sole cause of his uttering such .words !” 
Junot was silent for some time, then, without turning towards 
me, said, “ No; I certainly spoke of our regret—I may use the 
word, on reading the new Smalm Comultiim which overthrows 
the constitution of the year VIII; in reducing the tribunate 
to a hundred and fifty members ! The tribunate is a body 
much valued by the friends of liberty and of the Republic—then 
the mode of election is absurd—those two candidates for thci 
senate—in short, all this has been found great fault with in the 
country, particularly what has been done for the council of 
state.” 1 asked Junot what he meant had been done for the 
council of state. 

“ It has been I'ecognised as a constituted body/’ said he: “ I 
told the First Consul that this measure had been ill received in 
many of the provinces. I have been, as 1 always shall be, an 
honest and loyal man—I shall neither betray my conscifi^^ 
interests of my country, nor those of the man whom 1 
Madam^b Junot—» 4 
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love above all things; but I believe that I am serving him better ' 
in speaking the truth than in concealing it. 1 then explained^ 
that any expression of dissatisfaction which he might have 
remarked upon my countenance, waa not to be attributed to hie 
nomination as Consul for life, but to the unlavourable impres¬ 
sions very generally produced by the numerous Senatus Coh» 
tuHa^ which for the lust fortnight had daily filled the columns of 
the Moniteur. The nomination for life of the two other consuls, 
is also spoken of in terms that I do not like to hear applied to 
any thing which relates to the First Consul. I have much 
friendship for one of them and a high esteem for the other, but 
why should two magistrates be imposed upon the nation which 
certainly has not raised its voice lor them as for my General 1 
In fine, my poor Laura, 1 spoke as I thought, and I begin to see 
that w'e have got a court in earnest, because one can no longer 
sjseak the truth without exciting displeasure.’’ 

This journey to St. Cloud caused Jiuiot a fit of illness. His 
affection for the First Consul was so great, that whatever tended 
to disturb it went directly to his heart. Some days afterwards I 
received an invitation from Madame Bonaparte to breakfast at 
8tCloud, and to bring my little Josephine. 1 went alone, because 
Junot w'as confined to his bed by indisposition. Napoleon, it is 
well known, never breakfasted with Madame Bonaparte, and 
never appeared in her room in the morning, except occasionally, 
when he knew that he shouldjneet some persons there, to whom 
be was desirous of speaking without exciting observation. This 
morning he came into the room just as we were rising from the 
breakfast-table, and on advancing towards us, at once descried 
in the midst of the group, the charming figure of my little Jo¬ 
sephine, with her pretty light hair, curling round a face that 
beamed with grace and intelligence, though she was only eighteen 
moiflhs old. The First Consul immediately on seeing her, ex¬ 
claimed, “Ah! ah! Jiere is our god-daughter, the cardinaless! 
Good morning, m’amseile—come, look at me—there, open your 
eyes—Why the devil! do you know that she is prodigiously 
pretty—the little thing resembles her grandmother—yes, faith, 
$^e is very like poor Madame F^erraon. And what a pretty 
woman she was—she was really the most beautiful w'oinan 1 
eyer saw.” As he was saying this, he pulled the ears and nose 
eff iny little girl, who did not approve of it at all, and required 
" l^me efforts on my part to pacify her. 

’lihe First Consul soon afterwards drew me aside, and inquired 
wbat was the matter with Junot. lu 4he convei^tiou that ensued 
between us, I frankly told him that my husband’s indisposition 
resulted from his exceeding susceptibility, and that he attributed 
it to the dispute he had recently had with him. 

The First CJonsul looked at ine some moments without 
—took my right hs^d whicli held my little girl upoa 
any leifi arm, then suddenly reje,ct<|d it ,with a very singular | 
inoveroent; seized Josephine's litt|e while and mottled ainai. 
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Indeed it, gare a pretty hard tap upon her cheek, pulled her 
embraced her, all in a minute; then disappeared like 
lightning. I repeated this little scene to Junot, whom, on my 
return, I found very ill. He was not only morally very irritable, 
but his constitution itself was opposed to his reasoning tran-' 
quilly upon any thing that agitated him. His adventure at St. 
Cloud had totally overset him. 

On the same evening, wliile I was watching at his bedside, to 
my great surprise the First Consul made bis appearance, having 
entered the house very quietly. His presence and the kind 
words he addressed to Junot sensibly aflected my husband. 

He continued to walk on as he talked ; while I looked at him 
with a fixed attention, and a smile which 1 could not suppress. 
At first he did not remark this, but in the end guessed the cause, 
which was the singular style of his costume, always absolutely 
laughable, when he assumed the dress of a private citizen. From 
what cause I can scarcely tell, but all the illusion of glory which 
surrounded him could not make his appearance imposing when 
not attired in military uniform. It might aiise from his being 
wholly unaccustomed to this undress; but at all events he was 
totally different in it, even in its very eccentricity, from other 
men. On this occasion, his great-coat was of superfine cloth, 
and his hat was a remarkably fine beaver, but it was still of the 
same unfashionable make, and was set on tlie head in the 
same peculiar manner, with the difference only from his former 
appearance, that his hair was not powdered, and the curls had 
disappeared. 

“ Well! Monsieur Junot,” said he, after having made the 
tour of my apartments,# the only portion of the house yet fur¬ 
nished, “ I hope this little journey round your domains has 
radically cured you?” Junot seized the hand which the ijirst 
Consul presented to him, pressed it between both his, and wept 
witbout answering. At this moment he was neither the man of 
strong mind nor the courageous soldier, but a feeble child. 
“ To prove that you are quite * cured,” continued the First 
Consul, “ you will breakfast with me to-morrow at St. Cloud. 
Good night, my old friend. Adieu, Madame la Comman?- 
dante.** 

We attended him to the street-door. No one knew that the 
First Consul was in our bouse; he had imposed silence upon 
Heldt, the only one of our servants who had seen him; and it 
is well known that Napoleon was not one of those persons who 
might be disobeyed. He was right in this privacy; the know- 
l^ge of his visit would but have created jealousies: he had 
crossed the Tuileries on foot, and at the entrance of the Champs- 
Elys^es, a chaise, or sort of cabriolet drawn by two horseis^ 
which Buroc generally used, was waiting for him. 

Junot slept badly that night; his mrnd was so ardent^ fhitt 
hkjppiness and sorrow were equally inimical to his bodily 
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He was, however, quite recovered the next mornings went to Sli 
Cloud, and returned perfectly enchanted. But a new stofia 
was already threatening. Fouch6, whose raqk should have 
made him the friend, as he was the equal of his brother in arms, 
hut who was, in fact, his most active enemy, and the more 
dangerous because unsuspected, took advantage of the extreme 
irritability of Junot’s character, to which it was so easy to give 
a sinister colouring. 

It was sometime after the adventure which I have just related, 
that the rupture with England took place. Falsenoods of all 
kinds have been written upon this subject; there are many per¬ 
sons who, breaking the idol which they worshipped for nfteen 
years, do not now hesitate to tell us that his fatal ambition 
caused all our losses; that he despised treaties, and violated 
that of Amiens, because he hated Mr. Pitt. Without doubt, 
lie was desirous of invading England. Who would attempt to 
•deny it ? But he wished to do it at a convenient time. Yes, 
Ml truth, he wished to set foot on the island. He had too many 
accounts to settle with haughty England, to be backward in 
liostility towards her; but he was not insane; and General 
Soult was prepanng at Boulogne an army for a continental war, 
rather than for crossing the Straits. 

The treaty was broken by England: her Carthagenian faith 
destroyed the parchment which promised alliance, while the 
heait breathed nothing but w’ar. The First Consul was apprized 
of the intentions of the cabinet of St. James\ He held himself 
on the defensive, and took every precaution : is this deserving 
of reproach ? No. It was the great Conde’s axiom, that a 
great captain miglit be beaten, but ought never to be surprised. 
When, therefore, the reiterated messages of the King of England 
to^^s parliament in the winter of 1803, and the harangues of his 
ministers in the same pai liament, spoke of war as if the cannon 
had already sounded, is it to be wondered that the First Consul, 
whom France had just charged more solemnly than ever with 
her inteiests, should w^atch over those interests with increased 
solicitude ? He asks conscripts of the senate,* because the King 
of England has organized the militia of his kingdom; he sells 
liOuisiana to the United States, because the capture of our ships, 
without any declaration of war, announces that the third punic 
>war is about to break out, and that money will be wanted to 
|»rosecute it. 

Paris about the I6th of March, 1803. 
The greatest agitation reigned among the English who continued 
there. Junot, then commaodant of the capital, was desirous 
that its tranquillity should be as well attested as its splendour : 
Ke redoubles bis cares. His daily reports and those of 

* tonseripts were gmnted by the 

,mpntb ofApri), J , 
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Count I)ul>oia, tho Prefect of the Police, and chained with tho 
civil, as Junot was with the military superintendency of the city, 
contained nothing alarming; but there were men who push^ 
Napoleon upon*a career which threatened to be fatal to him; 
and one of them commenced even at that time those odioua 
manceuvres which pressed upon the Emperor like the anathema 
of Providence. I am about to raise a corner of a curtain, 
behind which is hidden numerous facts connected with the rup» 
ture with England. 1 know them, and ought to speak out* 
JMany English people are still living who will understand me; 
and I have been assured by the Duchess of Devonshire herself, 
then Lady E. Foster, and by many othere, that my information 
was correct. 

The rupture was now complete, camps were formed on the 
borders of Picardy and Normandy, and every thing they required 
had been effected with the rapidity of lightning. General Mor- 
tier was sent to Hanover, and Junot, to whom his absence occa¬ 
sioned a great increase of labour, devoted himself to it with all 
the ardour with which it was his nature to servu the First 
Consul, whom he conceived to be, in the present instance, 
chiefly concerned. One morning, at five o’clock, the day having 
scarcely dawned, an order arrived for Junot to attend the First 
Consul; he had been at work till four o’clock, and was just 
retired to bed, but w'as obliged to rise and proceed immediately 
to M almaison; I waited breakfast for him, but he did not 
return; and at ten o’clock, a horse chasseur of the consular 
guard, arrived with a note for the aide-de-camp on duty, demand¬ 
ing to have the daily report instantly transmitted. My husband 
did not return till five in the evening. It will be seen that the 
sitting had been long; it had been more stormy still. 

When Junot reached Malmaison, he found the First Consul 
with a ruffled countenance, contracted features, and every indi¬ 
cation of one of those terrible agitations, which could not be 
witnessed without trembling. “Junot,” said he to his aide-de- 
camp, as soon as he saw him, “ may I reckon upon you as my 
friend?—Yes, or no? no evasion.”—“Yes, General.”—“Well 
then, you must instantly take measures for arresting all thb 
English, without exception, in an hour’s time. The Tem- 
ple, Montaigu, Laforce, the AMmye, there will be room in the 
prisons, and they must all be confined. Their government must 
be taught, that if it breaks the faith of treaties, confiding in its 
island intrenchments for impunity, it may at least be punished 
in that which it commits to the guardianship of an enemy wha 
owes it no fealty ! That perfidious cabinet refuses to surrender 
Malta I and gives for reason”—jmssion here checked his utte¬ 
rance, and he was compelled to stop to take breath* “ They 
give for reason, that Lucien has by my order influenced the 
^eourt of ISpain to dissolve the Spanish priories, and thkt Sy ;tbe 
terras of the treaty, the island is to be given up only on file 
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entire reconstruction of the order. And moreover, Junot, wonld 
you believe that this power always wily, always hostile, now 
pretends to except against the treaty or AmieEii, averring that 
its stipulations were Tbonded upon the respective circumstances 
of the contracting parties, at the time of its signature V* Then 
drawing Junot to his desk, he put into his hands two letters 
importing in effect, all that he had been just saying. 

Aunot was thunderstruck, not because the rupture with Eng¬ 
land ivas announced ; it was foreseen ; it had even been known 
some days. But these letters contained what might be construed 
into an excuse of the terrible measure which Napoleon had com¬ 
menced. He, to whose orders he never made an objection ; he, 
who might have said to him, Junot, give me your life,” and 
it would have been given, now required of him, commanded him 
to perform an act from which his sense of honour, as much as 
the liberal principles in whicii he had been educated, revolted. 
He stood motionless and silent. The First Consul waited some 
time for an answer, but seeing JunoFs attitude, he proceeded as 
if he had|jnot even required one, and as if an interval of ten 
minutes bird not elapsed. 

** This measure must be executed by seven o’clock this evening, 
I do not choose that the most insignificant theatre, or the lowest 
restaurateur of Paris, should this evening see an Englishman in 
its boxes, or at his tables.”—“ General,” said Junot, recovering 
himself, “you are aware of niy devoted attachment to your 
person and to your interests. It is this very devotedness which 
makes me hesitate to obey, without supplicating you, General, to 
take seme hours for reflection upon the nreasure which you wish 
me to execute.” Junot, while representing to the First Consul 
that he considered this measure likely to prove injurious to his 
interest and his glory, did so with ail the deference which his 
conviction of Napoleon’s superiority in all things could not fail 
to inspire. The First Consul bent his brow as he listened, and 
when Junot ceased speaking, exclaimed, 

“ Again! what, is the scene of the other day to be renew'cd ? 
Lannes and you take strange liberties. Even Duroc, with his 
very tranquil air, thinks himself licensed to preach to me. Brit 
by neavens, gentlemen, I will let you see that I can put my cap 
on tlie wrong way. Lannes has found it out already, and I suspect 
is not much delighted with eating oranges at Lisbon. For your¬ 
self Junot, do not trust so much to my friendship. The day 
when I shall doubt yours, will destroy mme.”—“ My GenemI,” 
re^ed Junot, deeply hurt at being misunderstood, “ it is not at 
the moment when I am giving you the greatest possible proof 
of i»y attachment, that there is justice in talking thus to me. 
Ask for my blood ,,.. ask for my life .,.. you are master of 
all that is mine .,., to command a thing which must.. ,,** 
Well, proceed! wlrat shpuM hdppen j|o me, because I return 
govmioiaht ^ mluits it heaps upon 
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does not become me, my General, to decide how far your con^ 
duct may be correct; but I am sure that if it should be other* 
wise, it is beij^use you are fascinated by men who give 
you none but mischievous advice, leading you to acts of 
severity.”—Who are you speaking of ? **—“ Junot at first made 
no answer; he knew who the persons were who merited this cha¬ 
racter ; but to accuse was repugnant to his noble heart..... 
The First Consul, however, pressed, and Junot at length men¬ 
tioned the names which were most publicly and violently 
animadverted upon, as evil advisers. The First Consul walked 
as he listened, and appeared absorbed in thought. 

Fouch6,” said Junot, “is my personal enemy.—It is not, 
however, from hatred towards him that I now speak, for I hate 
no one. Moreover I am just;—I am willing to allow to Fouche 
all his merits. He has talent; but he serves you, General, in a 
fashion which your friends would not like to adopt. He assumes, 
for instance, towards the emigrants, and the inhabitants of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, the appearance of indulgence, and that, as 
he declares, in spite of the danger which he runs of your 

favour in so doing. I, who know there is nb truth'm this insi¬ 
nuation,—what can I think of it ? But this is not all: I may also 
say that'yoii are often excited to a severity foreign to your charac¬ 
ter, by reports in which there is little or no truth. With respect 
to other personages, one of whom, General, is near to your 
ear, and the other to your hand, to receive whatever falls from 
it, I shall say but one word.—Duroc watches like them over 
your safety; well. General, receive his reports..... They are 
those of an honest man—an honourable soldier; they contain 
facts.”—“Nevertheless, these men are devoted tome; one of 
them said the other day, * If the First Consul should order me 
to kill my father, I would obey/ The First Consul as he 
spoke cast a sidelong glance of observation upon Junot, who 
immediately replied: “ I know not, my General, what extent of 
attachment is proved by supposing you capable of command¬ 
ing a son to kill his father;—but that is of little importance, 
for if a man is unfortunate enough to possess such feelings, he is 
not likely to proclaim them.” 

Above two years afterwards, the First Consul, then the Em¬ 
peror Napoleon, in speaking to me of this scene, after my re¬ 
turn from Portugal, told me that he was at this moment on the 
point of embracing Junot, so tine was the position he had taken 
up, in thus resisting him, his general, his chief, a man all- 
powerful; in thus even risking his existence:—“ For, in fact,”, 
added the Emperor, smiling: I am not very gentle, when in 
a passion-—you know that, Madame Junot.” 

-Withjresjwct to my husband, his conversation, or rather dis? 
pute, with we First Consul, proceeded in warm terms. 
reminded Napoleon, Uiat at the departure of the ambasspl^, 
Lerd Whitworth, solemn assurances of secufity had bw ^yen; 
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tp the English who, remained at Paris. Tbisre are old 
women and children amongst them, my General, and mgpy 
morning and night pray tor your welfare! These are chjepy 
merchants,—for the upper classes have nearFy all left Paris. 
The injury which confinement may do them is immense and 
irremediable. Oh, it is not for you, whose great and noble soul 
is capable of all good, to confound a generous nation with a per-^^ 
fidious cabinet. Are they necessarily identified ? ”—** Perhaps 
they should be,” replied the First Consul in a gloomy tone; 

" but I am neither wicked nor headstrong. It is possible you 
may be right.—However,”—and going to his desk he took from 
it a paper which he read, again and again, several times; then 
giving it to Junot: “Read this report,” said he, “and answer, 
on your head, as you affect to say, answer me on your head, that 
persons holding such opinions can, without danger to myself, 
be suffered to remain at large at Paris.” 
a Junot, while listening to the First Consul, read the paper 
wliich he had put into his hand. He was first struck by its 
absurdit)kj>ut next, and chiefly by its flagrant falsehood. It 
was thence requeued the First Consul’s permission to send for 
the report of the day, in which he hoped to find some^thing to 
refute this calumnious document,—and he was not disappointed: 
"Junot insisted that the First Consul should cause inquiries to 
he made into the matter. A fact was asserted, and it was im- 
portant; for it described a man having dined at a certain house, 
and having, when somewhat flushed with wine, used expressions 
insulting to the Fiist Consul, and even committed himself so 
far as to speak of a new form of government, to which the 
death of a single person might lead : this happy state Of things, 
which the half-inebriated Englishman wished to favour us with, 
we had already known, or rather forgotten, for it was the regency 
of the Duke of Bedford. And this is what they had the hardi¬ 
hood to call a report! But the most singular, or the blackest 
part of the business was, that this Englishman was a friend of 
Junot—the good Colonel Green who, you are to observe, was an 
enthusiastic admirer of Napoleon. It was the same with Sir 
Sydney Smith; while the enemy of the First Consul, or rather of 
CJeneral Bbnaparte, he admired him with his whole heart; and 
Junot, who understood this generous homage, loved him for it. 
ir AU this Junot represented to the First Consul, who said in 

♦ The number of English who at this period had a high admiration for.Bo- 
i* iiaparte was immense. Mrs.VVilmot, who was well known at Paris at this 
^riod^ was an instance of the enthusiasm to which this admiration wm sonse- 
times carried ; she kept ioeii in pay purposely to inform her when he Went to 
apy Of the theatres; thither she hastened, and by dint of money alwaiya suc¬ 
ceeded in placing Iwtself opposite to him. This lady was a relatiw of Air. 
JPilt, andt did not sacnfico her feelings to the ties of blood; she was rich, in we 
pi^e of life, and had a husband and five children, who all shared in her senti- 
for Napoleon. ; Caro^m C^nville was equally infatuated with 
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reply ; is persuasive enoagli, but out of all the^e 

sayiiigs and g'liinsayin^s I gather, that you and Madame Junot 
balre a tnama for associating with persons who hate me. If this 
Was not well ;kndwn^ to be the case, such words would not lie 
imputed to your friends.” I am ignorant. General,” said 
Junot, /Vwhether Colonel Green may or may not have uttered 
the words assigned to him by this report; though I will pledge 
my head that he would not so much as have imagined them; 
but it is your pleasure that this point should be considered 
' doubtful. I shall therefore confine myself to a refutation of the 
calumny by one material fact; which is, that to have held this 
conversation the day before yesterday, otherwise the 1st of May, 
after having drunk five bottles of sillery wine, which upon the 
face of it is impossible, it is at least necessary that he should 
have been at the time at Paris; which city Colonel Green, 
quitted on the 17th of April for London, whither he was called 
by important business.” 

The First Consul looked all astonishment; “ His countenance 
would have amused me,” said Junot, “ hadjl been in^ess serious 
circumstances; gazing on his aide-de-camp with a very peculiar 
expression he repeated, “He is not in Paris!” “lie is not. 
General, and have the goodness to remark that’ this is not.*a 
mistake of a name, or accident attributable to carelessness; it is 
an error, and an intentional one : the multiplicity of details by 
which the name is surrounded proves this; even if they^had not * 
added that he is my friend !”> Here with a furious oath he pro¬ 
ceeded, “nothing more is wanting but to have made me a party 
to this execrable feast, where they wished, as at that of Atreus, 
to drink blood.” 

All this scene Junot, perliaps, related to me above a hundred 
times ; and at this point of it described his emotion as so violent, 
that Napoleon came to him, took his hands, pressed them, spoke 
kindly to him, and at length restored him to calmer feelings. 
The result of this long conference, in which, towards the end, 
Cambacercs took part, was that the English should have certain 
towns for prisons, so long as they remained peaceable, “For,” 
said the First Consul, “ 1 only treat them according to the rules 
of national law: they are prisoners of war.” Seeing that Junot 
was astonished at this declaration: “ Yes,” he added, “ prisoners 
of war; do they not form a portion of the English militia f” 
Junot was about to reply that the English militia is a national 
and not a military institution, and would avail nothing in favour 
of the individual who should claim the rights of war as the pro¬ 
prietor of a militia epaulette; but he had prevailed in obtaining 
a relaxation of the measure of acrtual imprisonment, and this 
victoi’y appeared to him sufficient for the present. The 
Colonel Green’s alibi contributed greatly towards that viq|eify; 
Napoleon was no tyrant, had no evil dispositions, and wh^ un¬ 
clouded truth and reason reached his ear, it was seldom deiited 
Madamb Junot—VOL. ii, B 
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ftccess. He was violently irritated against tbe man who had .^ 
grossly abused his confidence. He made much use of hiia 
nevertucless, raised him to a high rank, but 1 know, and know 
too directly and positively to admit a doubt, that he nbvbS 
esteemed him. As for Junot, his own conduct this stormy tnom^- 
ing, honourable as it was, operated to bis prejudice, by thoee 
ofiensive expressions which were too apt to escape him in mo¬ 
mentary warmth of feeling. His opinion, offered with the frank- 
jtiess of a soldier who respects his general, yet has the coumge to 
tell him the truth, such as he views it, was too little in harmony 
with Napoleon’s new impressions, not to have introduced to the 
mind of the latter, seeds that could only be productive of evil 
fruits. All, however, w ould have gone on well, but for the num- 
.ber of evil disposed persons who surrounded the First Consul. I 
; fiptako dyof his household, for Junot had numerous friends, 
esf ecaliy in the army. He was kind, faithful, valiant, and as 
susceptible as a woman ; qualities which, when combined, could 
liot fail to find an echo in the hearts which at least, in those 
<days, composed the French phalanxes. 

Of these attached to the householtl, I could reckon only or 
Duroc and Bapp as active friends ; there were besides, Lemar- 
rois, Lacueeahd Lauriston, who would not injure Junot; as for 
Bevthier, he might be a true friend, but he was very inefficient 1 
There were other men whose attachment show'ed that they had 
rightly understood Junot’s character: such as Esteve, and a few 
more, who loving the First Consul for his own sake, and for his 
glory, felt a sympathy for one who loved him with so much ten¬ 
derness. But friendship, in the circle of a court (and the 
Tuilei’ies w'as already one), opposes but a feeble barrier against 
malice and envy. 

An alfeir that had occurred some time before at Garchi’s was 
recalled to fbe First Consul’s mind; the venemous poison of 
slander was infused into it, and it was then presented in a light 
attaching so much suspicion to the commandant of Paris, that 
Napoleon, who, though n great man, was not an angel, willing 
to give the command of Paris to General Murat, sent Junot to 
command the grenadiei-s assembled at Arras. The Senaius 
Conmlturn for the erection of the empire, was already under 
consideration, and I think the First Consul was not sorry to 
find a pretext, for removing to a distance such of his former 
brothel’s-in-arms as still cherished the old republican notions. 
He knew mankind, and had no doubt that circumstances would, 
feepneile them to what was irrevocable, but the first shock was 
to be avoided: that is but an idea of my own, but I believe it 
to be just, 

Junolj, cjiarged with the honourable task of forming that Snip 
corps, of grenadiers, set out for Arras in the winter of 1803-4. 
A s^dy embarkation was expected, apd Junot did not * - 
td expose me ^d my <biidreu to usftiess fatigue. 1 set 
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thei^fore, at the same time for Burgundy, with my young 
:&miiy» to spend the interval of Juiiot’a absence with his fath^ 
s^d mother. But finding at the end of some weeks, that the 
moment of embarkation was indefinitely postponed, Junot sent 
M. Limoges, his secretary, to fetch me ; and I accompanied him 
to Arras, where I took up my abode in the house which thft 
Prince of Conde had occupied. Marly remarkable eventft 
occurred in the year 1804, some of which I did not witness, 
being absent from Paris ; but I saw the Emperor in the midst 
of the camp, surrounded by his soldiers, and by those generals 
formerly his comrades, now his subjects. 

My next chapters will describe the spectacle, unique in thd 
history of the world, which I there witnessed, of Napoleon'jt 
distribution of the crosses of the legion of honour, to the depu¬ 
tations of the entire French army. I saw him inspiring with 
adoration the conscripts just snatched from their families; I 
saw him overlooking those seas swept by the vessels of haughty 
England, pointing out to his soldiers the shining cliflk 
Albion, and while decorating the veterans with the 
of former glory, inspiring their juniors with emulation to 
fresh laurels. . ‘ 


CHAPTER IV. 

Proud aspect of France—Letter from Duroc to Junot—Conspiracy of Moreau, 
Pichegcu and Georges Cadoudal—Tiie Duke d'Enghiefi—D.ake iKe English 
Mitiisler at MuiJicii—Suspicions respecting the Duke d’Enghieri7-Conver¬ 
sation between Junot and the First Consul—Napoleon’s reuiarksif^jfi,Moreau 
—Conduct of Bernadolte on the 18 ih Bruraaire—Juriot’s re#i'0 to Arras—* 
He receives intelligence of the death of the Duke d'Eughien-i^thtendeii expe¬ 
dition to Englaiul—Junot’s line division of Grenadiers—Change effecied ia 
their tiead-dress by Junot—Na|)oleon created Emperor—Davou';l promoted—• 
His peculiarities—Admiral Magon appointed to coiimiaud the fleet to be 
employed in the English expedition. 

Fuance, at the period to which I am now about to allude, 
presented an aspect unparalleled in the history of the world. 
The kings of Europe attentively watched her changing destiny, 
without forming projects to obscure the glory, which at its very 
dawn appeared so singularly dazzling. Hatred and envy had 
not yet subdued the adtuiration excited by the colossus whosb 
powerful hand protected our bannei's in those days of victory. 

We had been at Arras about thrt^ months when Junot received 
the following letter: ** My dear Junot,—If your occi^patipUiS 
permit, write to Berthier to obtain leave of absence for tout; or 
five days. I wish particularly to see you. I w’ill explain totfuid 
ivhy when we meet. Do not mention that I have written tit| you. 
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—Yours, Duboc. February 14th, 1804.’* On perusing thia 
communication a presentiment came across the mind of Junot. 
He would not even write to Berthier; and at the risk of being 
severely reprimanded by the First Consul, he mounted his horse; 
and under the pretext of going to St. Pol, a small town a few 
leagues from Arras, he set off' full gallop to Paris, where he 
arrived just at the moment of Moreau’s arrest. 

The conspiracy of Georges and Pichegru was a most extraor¬ 
dinary affair, not only on account of the mode in w’hich it was 
planned and almost brouglit to execution, but because there 
was involved in it a man who had previously been an Object of 
respect in the eyes of France, and whose character was thence¬ 
forward totally changed. This man was General Moreau. 
Moreau was arrested on the 15th of February, Georges Cadondal 
on the 9th of March, and Pichegru on the 28tb of February, 
1804. The latter w'as immediately confined in the Temple. The 
affair of the Duke d’Enghien is covered with so myterious and 
terrible a veil, that the hand trembles in attempting to withdraw 
it. But history admits of no reservation ; it demands that every 
thing- should be candidly disclosed. How various have been 
the versions of this unfortunate event! 

In matters of this nature, witliout the most positive proofs of 
what we allege, it is very difficult to persuade others to share 
our conviction. I have mine, relative to the conduct of Napoleon 
on the occasion here referred to; but 1 shall not attempt to force 
that conviction on my readers. I shall merely observe, that 
among the persons by whom he was surrounded, there were some 
who strenuously endeavoured to make him swerve from the right 
course which it was his duly and his wish to have pursued. It 
cannot be doubted that the imperial crown, placed by the unani¬ 
mous wish of France on the head of Napoleon, would have been 
no less solid and legitimate—that the compact agreed on be¬ 
tween the conqueror of the sovereigns of Europe, and the men 
of the Republic, w'ouid have been no less sacred and indestruc¬ 
tible—^had the Duke d’Enghieu never stirred from Ettenheim. 
But unfortunately Bonaparte liad about him men who meditated 
his dpwnfal, because the spoil w^as already worth dividing. 
These men found it their interest to lead into error one whose 
own judgment never was at fault, but who unfortunately lent too 
ready an ear to the suggestions of those about him. 

After the discovery of the conspiracy some time elapsed before 
the two leaders, Georges and Pichegru, were arrested. Some 
papers seized by the agents uf Regnier, then grand judge and 
minister of the police, excited fresh alarm. The investigation 
was pursued with renewed activity, and endeavours were made 
to imbue IJIapdIeon with a degree of uneasiness and suspicion 
which his noble mind would not naturally have conceived. The 
|iap«rs above mentioned related to Mr Drake, |he English 
miniver at the court of Munich.' Thi;^ man had written a let^r 
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'referring to the English conspiracy, as it was called, and the 
letter, which contained the following passage, excited additionied 
alarm :—** It matters little by whom the animal is overthrown. 
It is sufficient that you be ready to join in the chase, when 
the moment arrives for putting him to death.’’ In the different 
reports of this conspiracy which were transmitted to Napoleon, 
mention was invariably made, of a tall man, who bad visited the 
places of rendezvous which were known to the police. This 
was wrapped in a large cloak, and when in the street, a hat, 
slouched over his forehead, entirely concealed his features. He 
had fair hair, a pale complexion, his figure was thin and slender, 
and his deportment elegant. When he presented himself amidst 
the conspirators, none of them sat down until he desired them; 
and his manner, though affable and kind, was nevertheless 
marked by a certain degree of hauteur. 

** Who can this man be?" was the question asked from the 
chiefs down to the subordinate agents of the police. Inquiries 
were set on foot in Germany, in England, and in Switzerland, 
and there appeared good reason to believe that the mysterious 
individual whom the rest of the conspirators treated with so 
much respect, was no other than the Duke d’Enghien. This 
information was communicated to the First Consul, who was 
also furnished with proofs tliat the prince occasionally absented 
himself for five or six days from Ettenheim. Forty*eight hours 
to come from Strasburg, forty-eight to stay in Paris, and forty- 
eight to return;—thus the interval of time w'as accounted for. 
It had already been ascertained that the prince visited Paris 
during the events of the 18th Fructidor. When this information 
was laid before the First Consul, he frowned and looked thought¬ 
ful. The possibility of thus coming to brave him in the very 
heart of Paris, appeared not only a serious offence in itself,^ but 
one which might lead to consequences fatal to the interests pf 
the state. I know that the determination w’hich w’as drawn frono^ 
him by renewed importunity, was formed principally through 
these alarming reports. 

General Pichegru was arrested on the 18th of February; but 
it was not until the whole affair of the Duke d’Enghien had been 
decided, that the mysterious personage was ascertained to have 
been Pichegru, and not the Prince. The latter had not been in 
Paris, and he had spent the six days alluded to in hunting, and 
in amusements of a more agreeable nature than attending the 
meetings of conspirators in a garret or a cellar. 

On his arrival m Paris, Junot found the old friends of Napo¬ 
leon in a state of anxiety and alarm, in which the affection he 
cherished for his General made him readily participate. In hia 
interview with the First Consul, the latter said to him, ** You 
were wrong to leave Arram at the present moment. It is possible 
that this ar^st, to which I have been constrained to give my 
assent, may produce some sensation in the army, and every ona 
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should be at his post^ My old friend, you must set off i^ain 
this afternoon; your presence will be Uiore useful to mein Arrtti 
than in Paris.” Junot looked sorrowfully at ^apoleoti, and re^ 
presented that be had left behind him men fully competent to acl 
m his absence. He then earnestly entreated to be allowed to join 
his old comrades in protecting ]Napoleon at tlifc present juncture* 

Napoleon remained silent lor a lew moments; then, advancing 
to Junot, he took his hand and pressed it, which, as 1 have 
already observed, was a mark of aftection he rarely showed to 
any one. At length he said, “ Junot, I understand you, my 
friend ; and you will 1 am sure understand me when I lepeat, 
that you will at present be more useful to me at AiTas than in 
Paris. I am surrounded by dangers, it is true; but I have 
friehds who will watch over my salety. And, after all,” added 
he, smiling, my enemies are less numerous than is imagined.” 

I am aware of that,” replied Junot; and 1 am only anxious 
that the few you really have sliouid be punished. How can 
you. General, entertain a thought of extending mercy to men 
who conspire not only against you, but against their country ?” 

What do you mean?” inquired the First Consul in a tone of 
astomshment. X mean to say, General, that I know you have 
resolved to solicit the legal authorities to be induhent to General 
Moreau. You are not justified in doing this. Moreau is guilty* 
He is as guilty now as he was in the affair of 1797, when he 
sent to the Directory the papers containing the proofs of the 
culpability of Pichegru. He is the same man; at once a traitor 
to the Republic, and to his old friend. He had had the papers 
in his possession for several months. This he confessed to 
Bartheleiny. W'^hy then did he not send them sooner? The 
army of Italy has been accused of not liking Moreau. This is 
true; but it has been alleged that we did not like him because 
hie glory rivalled ours. This is false; and the accusation is 
contemptible. Moreau might wear his crown of glory without 
its rendering ours the less brilliant or the less pure. For ray 
own part, I swear, upon my honour, that such an idea never 
once enteied my mind. I love the Republic too well not to 
rejoice in seeing any one of her sons valiant and victorious.” 

Napoleon, who was walking up and down his cabinet with his 
arms crossed, had listened to Junot with profound attention, and 
without interrupting him even by a gesture. But when Junot 
uttered the words, “ I love the Repuhik too meil, <§•£., Napoleon 
Slopped him, looked at him steadfastly, and seemed almost to 
intcrixigate him. But this movement, whatever it meant, wa%. 
only of a second’s dwration. He again walked up anti down^ 
and merely said, You are too severe upon Momau. He is per¬ 
fectly ineificient, absolutely nothing, except when he is at the 
head of an army. I’hisds all that cq|) be said of him.”—** A« 
to his inefficiency, Gcneitil, th4lre can be no doubt Of that; bdt 
a io say nothing of him as aatatesmiii| 
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When Moreau, having learned b§ «Kea»s, the events*^ 

the 18th Fruetidor, made a procTamatic»i to his troops, he said, 
Cknerefl Pichegru hits hetraytd the country! Now Pichegru was 
his friend. He bad even served under his command. It was 
pichegru who raised Moreau to his first grade in the army, who 
protected and maintained him.*' 

Junot spoke with unusual warmth. Napoleon advanced 
towards him, and said, with a smile, You allude to the 18th 
Brumaire, do you not V* He smiled again, and took several 
pinches of snuff. Yes, General,’* replied Junot, somewhat 
astonished at^ the gaiety of the First Consul.^** Certainly,'' 
resumed Napoleon, “ the conduct of Moreau, on that occasion, 
was as extraordinary as that of Bemadotte and some others. 
Bemadotte exclaimed loudly that he was a republican —that he 
would not betray the Republic, And at that time who ever 
thought of betraying it, save himself and two or three othero 
invested with the republican toga, beneath which the cloak of 
the tyrant was better disguised than under my great-coat ! 
As to Moreau, who, having received a dismissal as the reward of 
his tardy disclosures, was idling about Paris, and who possessed 
neither talent nor decision, I can very well appreciate his deter¬ 
mination to deliver France from a corrupt government. On the 
19th Brumaire he served me as any aide-de-camp, with no very 
good grace to be sure, because he had the will but not the power to 
be the hero of the fSte. I have heard that be never forgave me 
for the position in which he stood, and in which he had been 
the means of placing himself. I am sorry for it. Jf it be pos¬ 
sible that in this last affair he has joined hands with a traitor 
against me, rather than against the country, I pity him, but I 
will not revenge myself.” 

But, General, let this affair take its natural course. Do not 
influence the judges. From the information I received within 
these few hours I amconvinced how necessary it is that this case 
should be decided with the utmost impartiality and rigour of the 
law. Surely, General, you would not encourage treason, .. 

Junot,” said Napoleon, grasping my husband’s arm, “Would 
you have it said that 1 had him put to death because I was 
malous of him i’”* Junot stood motionless with astonishment. 
The First Consul rapidly paced up and down the room and ap- 
p^red much excited; but he soon recovered himself, and ad¬ 
vancing to Junot, made some remarks upon the fine division of 
grenadiers which was forming at Arras, and ended by enjoininr 
Junot to return thither immediately. Just as Junot had opened 
the door to go out, Napoleon called him back, and asked hiisi 

* These were Napoleon's words as reported to me by Junot. I have 
the above conversation at length, because it appears to me curious and im¬ 
portant. The last observation respecting Moreau explains the reason why b* d'di 
not sufTer death, which aceotding to the strict letter of the code wib the p^ntsh- 
ateot due to his offence. 
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leayoed a fapt wHch the Moniteur had ajinoah^ 
only that momidg^tyK’# the a ^ Moreah^ Jdnot 

hesitated' Ife* reply, and th^First Consul repeated thfe question 
in a tona df impatiehee. ^hly^ husband then reflected that 
puroc’s could only be regarded as creditable to the writer, 
and he imrqfediately presented it to Bonapar^. He read it over 
twic^ and itben returned it with a pleasing smile on his coun- 
lenance;" for ^©d hdmOor bad now entirely superseded the 
^mentarj^ femin^ of irritation. He blamed Puroc, but it was 
iea% to perceive llidt his displeasure was not very severe. Indeed, 
he could not fail to be touched by this proof of Duroc’s attach¬ 
ment, and in spite of all that M. Bourrienne says, Napoleon at 
that time felt and appreciated the devotedness he inspired. 

Junot went to Duroc and informed him that he had shown his 
letter to Napoleon. Then, without taking time even to call on 
his own sister, who resided in our hotel in the Rue Champs- 
Blys^es, he started at full gallop for Arras, where he arrived in 
the middle of the following night, without his absence bavins 
been perceived by any one, except the chief officer of his staff, 
who was necessarily informed of it. Junofs friends transmitted 
to him regular information of the progress of Moreau’s affair. 
Thus we learneH tlie arrest of Pichegru, which took place a 
fortnight after that of Moreau, and the capture of Georges, who 
was taken on the 9tli of March, while driving in a caijriolet 
through" the Rue de Tournon. Shortly after we were made 
acquainted with the tragical fate of the Duke d’Enghien. On 
thfj 22d of March, a person who was in the confidence of Duroc, 
arrived at daybreak in the courtyard of the house in which we 
i^Jaed. He was the bearer of some despatches which Junot 
hastily read. As he perused the papers, I observed him first 
Redden, then turn pale. At lengtli striking his forehead with 
his hand, he exclaimed, How happy it is for me that I am no 
lon^r commandant of Paris!”—These despatches announced tlie 
death of the Duke d’Enghien. 

'vTlie expedition to England, as it was termed, which was pre¬ 
paring along the coast pf Normandy, in the department of the 
jPas-de-Galais, and in the ports of Holland and Belgium, pro¬ 
ceeded yvith extraordinary activity. The camp of Arras, formed 
of the famous division of chosen grenadi||s, twelve thousand 
®aen strong, and commanded by Junot^ was destined to fond a 
fldVt of advanced guard, and to commence the descent. I wit- 
the formation of that magnificent corps, which the Em- 
pia^r himself pronounced to be almost finer than his guards,* I 
fcnow the*uimsmiifing attention t^hich Junot bestowed on thpse 
’ttduiiirable troops-*; I sdw Napoleon in the midst of them; and 
the recollections connected with that period are deserving of a 
place in these n^moirs. 




y’/ 




f Tliese wre the first time he reviewed the troops^^;1^ 

he atlicled to Were Subsequently called la vieitle gardet atid wiereihe 
'li|^.'eorps''iii'thearroy.' 
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change in military COlrtUME* 

During the time he was at Arras^ Junot eifl^ted fosfm chai^eft 
in the dress of the grenadiers, which were at the time censhiftsd 
ve^^inapertant, and subsequently extended to tl^s whole 
While reviewing the troops one very rainy day, he oQtiild’ ttoi 
help remarking that the cocked hats which the men then 
were not onlYirerv absurd, but very inconvenient. On hklie- 
turn home, junot oegan to muse on the miserable cotl^ltion of 
his poor grenadiers, who were drenched to the skih ki conse- 

3 uence of the rain dripping from their cocked hats. It was 
unot’s wish that all troops of the line should west either shakos 
or grenadier caps, and that this regulatioh should extend even to 
the cavalry, with the exception of the dragoon helmets. But a 
formidable difficulty presented itself, which was to get rid of 
queues and hair-powder in the army; for to tell the truth, the 
introduction of cropped hair was J unot’s principal object in en¬ 
deavouring to reform the hats, the inconvenient form of which 
wonderfully aided his plan. “ What an odious thing it is,” said 
he, “ to see a soldier on a rainy day, his coat covered with white 
greasy paste, his straggling hair tied by a knot of dirty ribbon,, 
and his head surmounted by an ugly felt hat, which protects the 
wearer neither from wind, sun, nor rain! And for all this the 
soldier has an allowance of ten sous per week, which might be 
much better applied to the purchase of linen and shoes. Cropped 
hair, too, would be conducive both to health and cleanliness. 
The change is, therefore, desirable under every point ofvhjw.’’ 

Junot mentioned bis scheme to the officers of his staff, and 
all decidedly approved of it. For a considerable time previoufjy, 
cropped hair had been almost universally adopted among the 
officers of the army, from the general-in-chief down to the%ltb*, 
lieutenant. Of all the military men who sunounded the First 
Consul, Generals Lannes and Bessieres were, I believe, the only 
two who retained the absurd old fashioned coiffure.^ Junot 
then proceeded to Paris to confer with Napoleon on the subject, 
who told him that his plan was good, but that he would diot 
have the troops constrained to cut their hair. JunotjoyftiHy 
returned to Arras, and immediately j.roclaimed in the barracks 
that those soldiers who would have their hair cut off, would do 
what was agreeable to their general, but that no compulsion 
would be resorted to. Next day the hair-dressers of Arras had 
cut off more than two thousand queues; but in the evening 
there were two duels. 

Junot was greatly vexed, for he foresaw that these quarrels 
would be made a subject of misrepresentation to Napoleon. 
This proved to be the case, for Junot received a letter written in 
Napoleon’s own hand, and containing these few lines: “ Jhdot, 

* Lannes and Bessi^res, at the time here alladed to, were scarcely thirty yeiMrs 
of {^e, and yet notwithstandina; the general fashion, they pertinaciously adner^ 
to hair-powder and queues. 

' Madame Junot—vol. ii. 
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I approved your plan, because I <^ceived it to be useful; but I 
i^rbm all Pmtmn measures. I will have BoimprovemeBts eieet^ 
ed in my army ^tber ^ dgkting or Homing. Adieu ! 
farte/’ Junot immediately wrote to the MrsiCoBSul, explamiBg 
the fects m they really were, and he observed that in a camp so 
numerous as that which he commanded, it would be extraordinary 
indeed if any change, however trivial, could bb ejected without 
a few private q^uarrels. But Junot had vowed to bring his 
enterprise to a successful issue, and that without any violence. 
He was beloved by his soldiers, and he went to their barracks 
and addressed them personally. As soon as they heard from 
his own mouth that they would displease him by resisting the 
proposed measure, there ensued, if I may so express myself, a 
peiwBCt revolution. The new regulation was fully complied with 
before the end of the week. 

We had been a few months at Arras, when one morning the 
Mnhiteur announced to us that a motion had been made in the 
tribunate for confiding the go'^emment of the Republic to an 
Emperor, and declaring the empire hereditary in the family of the 
Eirat Consul Bonaparte. The senate followed the example of 
the tribunate and the motion was adopted. It has been alleged 
that Ifapoleon, in this most important passage of his life, made 
Oveinwell and Augustus the models of his conduct. This is an 
absurd misteke. As to his choice of the title of Emperor, that 
' title was, of ^^^hers, most congenial to the feelings of the army, 
it uonveye^ no offence to the ears of the citizens. France, 
at Ihat period, would have shuddered at the very name of kin^, 
people would never have accepted a compact presented in 
tim nankc of royalty. 

Much is said about the tyranny, violence of temper and des¬ 
potism of Napoleon—1 revere, nay, even worship, his memory ; 
but 1 am not so absurd as to consider him a god. He was a 
man, and partook of the failings of human nature. Nevertlieless 
to speak from ray knowledge of his character, and I bad the 
opportunity of knowing him well, I must declare my honest con- 
vmtkm that he possessed a noble mind, a heart forgetful of 
injuries, and a disposition to recompense talent wherever he 
found it. Perhaps, at no period did Napoleon’s character appear 
in so exalted a light as on his elevation to the imperial authority. 
1^ had peviously been the object of envious hatred, and the 
oipct of base persecution; but he forgot all at the moment when 
thih i^|don invested him with supreme power. He took revenge 
on JUfpei made a point of checking personal antipa- 

thl^ irihei^Vi^ljbey were entertained towards individuals whose 
ctmdSri had ^ven him ireason to complain. *"It would be 
ffiougbi t^atjfatri taking revenge,” replied he to Junot, who 
ol|ce eispF^^^liiiMshQ^nt at his conferring a command on a 

as Ips-.^mwin Egypt- . ^ ■ .v;’' 

When J^vousi returii^^^ France with the army ^ 
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the East> JuBot siud to me^ ** There is an old comrade whom 1 
should wish to see better welcomed than he will be»: The Fimt 
Consul does not like Bavoust, because when in ]%ypt he asi%; 
ciated with all those who made a point of being hostile to Bonti^. 
parte. I do not know that Bavoust can be justly ranked;,• 
among the First Consurs enemies ; but it is certain that he has 
inspired him with an antipathy as complete as one man can 
■entertain for another. I am the more sorry for this, inasmuch, 
as Bavoust is my comrade and a clever man.” This dislike, of 
which all who were with Bonaparte in Egypt might have seen 
proofs, had a singular source. It originated in the personal 
slovenliness of Bavoust, who by the way was at that time the 
most dirty and ill-dressed man imaginable—a fault NapoleUi 
held in aversion, being himself always particularly neat and 
clean, Bavoust was an intelligent man, bdt the First Consul 
did not like his dissatisfied disposition, or the sardonic smile 
with which he was wont to accompany an ironical compliment. 
In short, Bonaparte disliked him, and he took no pains to con¬ 
ceal his feelings. Junot and Marmont, who were the two 
oldest of Bonaparte’s officers, and who would have wished to 
see Bavoust well received by their General, especially as his 
career had not been fortunate, greeted him on his arrival with, 
every demonstration of sincere friendship. Madame Marmont 
and myself,; in spite of the repugnance we fe^ IjpllAve ^ur car¬ 
pets soiled with mud, welcomed the friend of our hii$ban^ 
with unfeigned cordiality^ 

Bavoust, however, on, his return contrived to 
himself with Napoleon, who not only extended to him hi^gtS^' 
will, but gave him, what I suspect he valued more, employment 
and honours. He was appointed to a command in the guards, 
and he espoused the sister of General Leclerc, who two years 
before had been affianced to General Lannes. He then . con¬ 
tinued to advance in favour. At the time we were at Arms, 
Bavoust commanded what was called camp of Bruges.'*^ An 
intimate friend of ours, Rear-admiral Magon, had the command 
of the fleet at this period. According to Napoleon’s first arrau^e^ 
meats, the Admiml was to have landed t]^^ picked division .of 

♦Davoust'in 6gure bore some resemblance to Napc^eon, and when he began to:^ 
rise in the First Consul’s favour, evidently endeavoured to imitate him in dress, i 
deportment, and manner. Certainly it was no easy task to copy Napoleon, j 
but he had some peculiarities which Davoust managed to imitate or rather to 
parody: for example, his occasional bnutquerie and severity. / He had, like! 
Bonaparte, the strange habit of saying a gracious and a rudo thing all in a breaUa 
—of conveying at once a compliment and an affront; “ Captain Bory,” said he 
one day to an officer, “ you are an excellent topographical draftsman, but as to 
Monsieur yonder, he can oraw no better than a hog .—On another occasion he 
said to this same Captain Bory, You are a good rider, you know how tU 
mount a horse, you are an absolute Centaur, but as to him (pointing to his jirst: 
aide^Kle-^mp) he rides like an infantry officer, and when mounted, hf 
like a pair or tongs.’' 
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Arras, on tbe coast of England. Bavonst was not a marshal at 
the time of the formation of the camp of i^^poleon 

was then only Consul for life; but BaToust, jme Sp^t, Bes- 
«^res, and Mprtier, had the command of a portion of the 
consular guard. • 


CHAPTER V. 

■ 4 '; » 

Creation of the Legion of Honour, and of the Grand Officers of the Empire— 
Nsmoleon reviews the troops at Arras—Inauguration of the I^ion of Honour- 
Military ceremony at Boulogne—Madarae Ney—Arrival of the Flotilla*— 
Unlucky accident—Napoleon’s Vexation—Sneers in the English journals— 
My journey to Calais with Junot—Napoleon’s curiosity—Regulations for the 
court dress of ladies—Anecdote of Napoleon’s embroidered coat—Bona¬ 
parte’s opinions upon ladies’ dresses—Preparations for the Coronation— 
Arrival of the Pope—Description of his appearance—^Amusing incident— 
Pope and Cervoni. 

The distribution of the crosses of the Legion of Honour took 
place at Boulogne, on the 15th of August, 1802. I was a witness 
to that ceremony which is unique in the history of the world, and 
w|iich is still so fresh in my memory. When the creation of 
the Legion of Honour was first proposed, it excited violent oppo¬ 
sition. Over this opposition the First Consul triumphed, but 
he deemed it advisable to show some regard to deeply-rooted 
opinmns, and to avoid lacerating wounds which time had not yet 
healed. Foi‘ the space of two years, therefore, the Legion of 
Honour was not talked of. It was not until the period when the 
empire was declared, that the Emperor made his classificalion of 
the different crosses. T^js classification excited no small degree 
of surprise, for it had been supposed that the rewards would be 
uniform. Junot was created a Grand Officer of the Legion of 
Honour, and almost immediately after, he was appointed Grand 
Gross. 4fter this followed the appointment of trie twenty-four 
Grand Officers of the Empire. 

The Emperor now announced his intention of coming to review 
the troops. During the ten months that Junot had been at 
Azfas, Napoleon had not even sent Berthier to him, except, 
peFha|is, ior a lew horn’s. The Emperor wished Junot to form 
the c^S aeom^ditig to his own judgment, unassisted by any 
diieethins.' Ws, he afterwards acknowledged, was intended as 
ah expeim^t'On the^ capability of his pM aide-de*<^mp. It 
fortniiiih ^ardnneithat he acquitted hunself so sadsfactorily. 

^ m Ihe Wednesday at noon, and took up 

IrieeMetkt the prefect, of whom he made 

tnqmries as m the mafiner in which the troops behhyed tp |he 
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country-people, and whether the grenadiftrs cantoned in the 
little neighbouring villages, had been guilty of any pillage. ^ 

On the following day he reviewed the troops, ana during 
seven hours occupied by their manoeuvres,^ he was constantly on 
foot. I took M. Maret*s arm, and advanced to the group sur¬ 
rounding the Emperor. He was in thJ^act of remounting his 
horse to see the troops defile. He recognised me, although f was 
still at some distance, and sent Colonel Lafond to ask me to 
advance nearer, that I might have a better view. When the 
evolutions were ended, I observed the Emperor directing his 
horse towards the place where I stood. He rode up to me, and 
very kindly inquired how I was, how I liked Arras, and whether 
I did not wish to return to Paris. To all these gracious ques¬ 
tions, I dare say I replied very foolishly; but the fact was, I did 
not in the least expect such courtesy, and I was taken quite by 
surprise. The truth however is, that the mere embarrassment I 
felt at the novelty of pronouncing the words ** Sire,’’ and Your 
Majesty,” was the principal cause of my gaucherie* Maret, 
whose arm I held, afterwards told me, that I trembled ex¬ 
ceedingly. 

After the review, Junot and all the officers of his division, 
dined with the Emperor, who paid them very handsome com¬ 
pliments. “Junot, said he, to my husband, ** mention in to¬ 
morrow’s order of the day, that I am satisfied, extremely satis¬ 
fied, with my brave grenadiers of Arras.” 

Napoleon had been Emperor about three months when he de¬ 
termined to inaugurate the order of the Legion of Honour, created 
by the law of the Ibth of May, 1802. Tins public solemnity, 
which was the first that had occurred since Napoleon had enjoyed 
his new title, took place in the Eglise des Invalides, at Paris, on 
the 14th of July, 1804. It was a grand and beautiful idea to 
grant a military reward, or rather to consecrate it bv a permanent 
and ostensible sign, in that venerable pile which is the last asylum 
•of the wounded soldier. Preparations were soon maae at 
Boulogne for another brilliant ceremony. The Emperor distri¬ 
buted the first crosses to the dignitaries of the order, then in 
Paris, on the day of the inauguration. He now wished to ^s- 
tribute, with due formality, those which were to supersede the 
arms of honour. Boulogne was chosen as the scene of this 
military Iblemnity. A short time before (on the 10th of July, 
1804) the Emperor had revived an institution very different from 
that of the Legion of Honour, the bases of the latter being valour 
tind loyalty. The d^artment of the minister of the police was 
re-established, and Fouch6, who had again ingratiated himself 
in the favour of his master, was placed at the bead of this state ;; 
inquisition. Eveiy individual to whom arms of honour had 
been awarded received a sumihons to Boulome. The eamps 
Saint-Omer, Bi^es, Arras, Montreuil, and Amiens^ se 
tibbs^ and seventy thousand men assembled at this 
befeniony. 
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Junot and I set off for Boulogne: a place was reserved for me 
iaBerthier’s which was the best situation fori^tnessing 

the magnificent spectacle which took place on the 16th of 
August. The Emperor had chosen that day with the view of 
celebrating at once ftis own birthday, and the festival of his> 
brothers in arms. N(|lr the Tour d’Ordre, on the moat elevated 
point of the hill, a throne was constructed, around which waved 
two hundred banners, that had been taken from the enemies 
of France. On the steps of the throne were ranged the twenty- 
four grand officers of the empire, whom Napoleon had selected 
from amongst the most distinguished military commanders. 

On the throne was placed the ancient chair, known by the 
name of the Fauteuil ae Da^obert, and near the Emperor was 
the helmet of Bayard, containing the crosses and ribbons which 
were to be distributed. The shield of Francis I. was also 
brought into requisition. 

■ In a valley cut by the hands of nature, there were stationed 
sixty thousand men, in several ranks, and in tchelon. The valley 
was so formed that they seemed to be ranged in an amphitheatre, 
and could be seen from the sea, the waves of which broke against 
the foot of the Tour d’Ordre, or rather at the foot of the hill on 
which it was erected. In front of the men was the throne, which 
was ascended by a few steps. There was seated, in all the 
splendour of his glory, jthe man whose genius then ruled Europe 
and the world. Over his head a multitude of banners, tattered 
by cannon-balls, and stained with blood, formed# canopy appro¬ 
priate to the occasion. Though the day was fair, yet the wind 
blew with extreme violence, so that these trophies of victory 
waved in full view of several English vessels, then cruising in 
the straits. 

I I had the pleasure of meeting, on this occasion, Madame Ney, 
f who was one of the pupils of Madame Campan, and had received 
a most finished education. She was remarkable for an air of 
j simplicity, and I may even say a certain degree of timidity, which 
I was the more attractive inasmuch as it formed a contrast to the 
j manners of most of the ladies by whom she was surrounded at 
f th^ court of France. Those ladies were, it is true, for the most 
ll^rt, perfectly amiable and well bred, but they were young and 
iUitexperienced; and having seen little of the world, especially of 
p Ithat courtly world upon which they had recently entered, they 
jwere ej^ily dazzled by the illusions of fortune, and were some*,^ 
1 times led into gross absuidities. The fine ladies of the Faubourg 
|Saint-Geimain, who at first formed part of the Empress Jose- 
; |>hine’s court, tj^glit they would produce a wonderful knpres- 
, ffiion by assuming nifs of hauteur, though from them better 
Imanners mkh| l^ave bee^ exjpected. To all thb ill-breeding of 
ivariops kh«S, tM inann^ of a, woman conime il fatU, such as 
Hadkme ; relief. The softness and 

of Ney’s smile; together with the intelli- 
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gent expression of her large dark eyes, rendered her a very 
Deautiful woman; and her lively manners and accoraplishmen’^ 
enhanced her personal graces. It may easily be im^ined that 
I was not a little delighted to meet this charming person at 
Boulogne. * . 

The ceremony of the distribution was exceedingly 16tig. Each 
legionist ascended the twelve steps leading to the throne, and 
after receiving his cross and ribbon from the Emperor’s hand, 
made his bow, and returned to his place. When Jiapoleon pre¬ 
sented the cross to one of his old comrades, who had fought widi 
him in Italy or Egypt, there seemed to be a glow of feeling 
which carried him back to his early and most brilliant glory. It 
was f\ve o’clock, and for a considerable time I had observed the 
Emperor turning frequently and anxiously to M. Deeres, the 
minister of the marine, to whom he repeatedly said something in 
a whisper. He then took a glass, and looked towards the sea, 
as if eager to discover a distant sail. At length his impatience 
seemed to increase. Berthier, too, who stood biting his nails, 
in spite of his dignity of marshal, now and then looked through 
the glass, and J unot appeared to be in the secret, for they all 
talked together aside. It was evident that something was ex¬ 
pected. At length the minister of the marine received a messa^, 
which he immediately communicated to the Emperor, and 
latter snatched the glass from the hand of M. Deeres with such 
violence, that it fell and rolled down the steps of the throne. All 
^es were now directed to the point which I had observed the 
Emperor watching, and we soon discerned a flotilla, consisting 
of between a thousand and twelve hundred boats, advancing in 
the direction of Boulogne, from the different neighbouring ports, 
and from Holland. The Emperor had made choice of the 15th 
of August, as the day for uniting the flotilla with the other boats 
stationed in the port of Boulogne, in sight of the English 
vessels which were cruising in the straits; while, at the same 
time, he distributed to his troops rewards destined to stimulate 
their courage, and to excite their impatience to undertake the 
invasion of England. 

But the satisfaction Napoleon enjoyed at the sight of the. 
flotilla, was not of long duration. An emphatic oath uttered by" 
M. Deeres, who, it is well known, made a liberal use of these 
ornaments of speech, warned the Emperor that some accident 
had occurred. It was soon ascertained that the officer who com¬ 
manded the first division of the flotilla, disregarding the advice 
of the coasting pilot, had, just as he was on the point of landing, 
run foul of some works newly erected along the coast. The 
shock swamped some of the boats, and several of the men jumped 
overboard. The cries of the people at the 8ea-»d€> who hitirn^d 
to their assistance, exdted much alarm. Fortunate.l|y, 
p^ned to be low wat^r at the time, and I beliaTe pim 
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was dfowfted.’* The accident was exceedingly mortifybg# hap¬ 
pening as it did, in the full gaze of our enetnies, whose telescopes 
were all pointed towards us, and it threw the Emperor into a 
violent rage. He descended from the throne and proceeded with 
Berthier to a sort of terrace, which was formed along the water's 
edge. He paced to and fro very rapidly, and we could occasion¬ 
ally hear him utter some energetic expression indicative of his 
vexation. In the evening a grand dinner and ball took place in 
honour of the inauguration. About six o'clock, jaist as dinner 
was about being served for the soldiers, under the tents, a heavy 
fall of rain came on. This served to augment the Emperor’s ill- 
humour, and formed a gloomy termination to a day which had 
commenced so brilliantly. 

On the very evening of the festival at Boulogne, Junot re¬ 
ceived or^rs from the Emperor requiring him to set out for 
Calais, next morning. He told me 1 might accompany him if I 
chose, but that owing to the little time he had at his disposal, 
he could not pass a whole day in Calais, “ Unless,” said he, 
** you consent to set out to-night immediately after the ball.” I 
accepted this proposition, and we arrived at Calais next morning 
at seven o’clock. Consequently, we had ample time to look 
about us. On my return the Emperor asked me how I liked 
my nocturnal journey, what.I thought of Calais, and Dessein’s 
hotel, and put to me many questions respecting what I had ob¬ 
served in several places in our route. I mention this fact, though 
unimportant in itself, because I wish to seize every shade, 
however trivial, which belongs to the portrait of Napoleon. 
Certainly, he had no need of my opinion, nor my remarks upon 
any thing which referred to that part of the French coast; but I 
had eyes and ears, and being free from prejudice, I could judge 
impartially of what I saw, and that was enough for him. He 
would sometimes question a child, and would often interrogate 
women on subjects to which they were not, perhaps, in the habit 
of directing their attention. On these occasions he always liked 
to have a ready answer. 

On our return to Arras, I observed a twofold activity pre¬ 
vailed in all that related to the manoeuvres of the army. Junot 
was Several times summoned to Paris. In his absence the com¬ 
mand devolved, alternately, on Generals Dupas and Macon, 
Who were both attached to the imperial guard. On his return 
from one of these journies, Junot informed me of a circumstance 
which, at the time, I thought very extraordinary: this was the 
introductictti of a4ort of sumptuary law, regulating the court 
dress of the kdies. this dress was then nearly wnat it still 

* At least stated at the time to be the fact; perhaps the truth was 

disguised to prevent our enetnies from ridiculing us. This they took care to do, 
boweva-: the English papfrs ahmtnded with jeers about our as 
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remains. The cMrm^uej* which, however, wa« speedil^r re¬ 
trenched, was exceedingly becoming. The robe add petticoat 
were as they are now, with this difference, that the embroidered 
border of the robe was not to exceed four inches in depth. The 
princesses alone had the privilege of wearing the robe embroidered 
all over. Such were, at first, the commands of the Emperor, 
and they were dictated by good sense and paternal feeling. He 
did not wish that in his court, which was composed of men who 
had rendered honourable services to the country, but many of 
whom were comparatively poor, the extravagance of a young wife 
should compromise the happiness of her husband. This sump¬ 
tuary regulation was at first ligidly observed. 

The mention of embroideries reminds me of a curious circum¬ 
stance. Every one who frequented the Tuileries about the 
period I allude to, must recollect a certain coat composed of red 
taffety, and richly embroidered in gold in a symboffc pattern, 
consisting of branches of olive, oak, and laurel. This coat was 
worn by the First Consul, with boots, a black cravat, and all 
the other component parts of a military costume. It was known 
by the name of Vhabit de Lyon^ and its history is as follows:— 

JVf- Levacher, an eminent silk mercer in Paris, observing the 
decline which had taken place in a considerable branch of the 
silk trade, owing to the disuse of embroidery, resolved to exert 
his endeavours to revive it. For fhis purpose he consulted with 
some of the principal embroiderers, and sent them the desi^ I 
have above mentioned. As soon as it was finished lie took, it 
to M. Chaptal, the Minister of the Interior. The minister was 
struck with the beauty of the work.—But,” said he, " how 
can you expect that the First Consul will wear an embroidered 
coat!—he who never even wears the uniform of a general pfll- 
cer?” “I will not despair of gaining my object,” said M. 
Levacher. “ I am Madame Bonaparte’s silk-mereer; she has 
always been very friendly to me, and I will see what she can 
do.” Madame Bonaparte was struck with the beauty of the 
garment, but candidly informed M. Levacher that there w^s no 
hope of prevailing on the First Consul to wear it. The silk- 
mercer, not a little disheartened by this assurance, had folded up 
the coat, and was putting it into the box, when the door leading 
to the First Consul’s cabinet suddenly opened, and Bonaparte 
appeared. M. Levacher was at first, somewhat embarrsissed; 
but, immediately recollecting that his success depended on 
seizing the present opportunity, he opened the box, and subipH** 
ted the coat to the inspection of Napoleon, at the same time 
warmly urging the necessity of reviving the drooping prospeilty 
of the unfortunate city of Lyons, whidi was dying amidst ine 
regeneration of France. The First Consul listened to hiie. with 

* Ihe gothic ruff with long points, composed of tulle emtsmid^ed 
or silver to correspond with the dress. ' , r t ^ i f 
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inarlced interest: Bonaparte had already entertained plans for 
ameiidrating the trade of Lyons; and the odering now presented 
to him afforded a fair excuse for wearing embroidered coats, and 
causing them to be worn—a fashion which could scarcely have 
been introduced without very good reason in a court which was 
yet entirely republican. ** I will not deny/^ he remarked, ** that 
1 have some repugnance to equip myself in this fantastic cos¬ 
tume; but for that reason my resolution will bethe better 
appreciated.” Such is the history of the habit rouges which 
every one thought so singular when Bonaparte fiiat appeared 
in it. 

Bonaparte expressed a decided dislike to the percales and 
muslins,* which were then much w'om by ladies in France. But 
he was always pleased whenever he saw any of us in a leno 
dress. I recollect one day wearing a leno dress, of which 
Madame Bonaparte had made me a present. I was th^' very 
slender, and my figure would very well admit of my wearing a 
stiffly starched gown; but as it was then the fashion for the 
ladies^ dresses to fall like the draperies of the antique statues, I 
must have looked ridiculous. However, the Empeior thought 
proper to applaud my taste. “ That is the way you should all 
dress, en negligey ladies,'” said he.' “Ido not like to see you 
in those English muslins, which are sold at the price of their 
weight in gold, and which do not look half so well as a beautiful 
white leno. Wear leno, cambric, and silk, and then my manu¬ 
factures will flourish.” 

Napoleon’s coronation was to take place on the 11th Frimaire 
(December 2d) and Junot was summoned to Paris to attend the 
ceremcmy. General Oudinot took the command of the division of 
the ^nadiere at Arras, whither Junot did not afterwards return. 
On my arrival in town, I found my house filled with dift’erent 
members of JunoFs family, who had arrived from the country 
to be present at the coronation. It is impossible to form an idea 
of the bustle and gaiety which prevailed in Paris at this time. 
From morning till night the streets were thronged by a busy and 
joyous multitude. Some were seen hurrying to procure tickets 
to witness the ceremony, others were engaging windows to see 
thel|)rocession pass, and to afford some idea of the ardent curi- 
osi^y Ibat prevailed, I may mention that a family of my acquaint¬ 
ance ffom Artois, having arrived too late to procure tickets for 
the interior of Notre Dame, paid tlie sum of three hundred francs 
&/r a second floor window near the gate of the church. The 
hunters visited Dallemagne, the famous embroiderer, 
wno was preparing the Emperor’s mantle, for which Levacher 
had fomishw the velvet; thence tliey proceeded to Foncier's, 

*' Peivak« and French iniislins aiere exceedingly fashionable and expensive 
«l Ae loot I With flse excepuoo of laio, all the white worn hy 

ladles was brooghiifrom England. 
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to see the crowiis of the Emperor and Empress, and^the 
ror*s sword, the hilt of which was adom^ with the famoiil dif^ 
mond, known by the name of the Regent ;^and lastly, thay 
went in search of tickets to view the interior of Notre Bame^ 
where the most splendid preparations were making for the 
approaching ceremony. Embroiderers, tailors, florists, jewel¬ 
lers, in short, tradesmen of every description were busily 
at work, and all joyfully anticipating a rich harvest of 
profit. 

At this instant of universal joy, the Pope arrived in Paris. 
His Holiness was lodged in the Pavilion de Flore, and the 
Emperor himself set the example of showing him the honours 
due not only to his dignity as a sovereign and the head of the 
church, but also to his personal virtues. The countenance of 
Pius VII., has never been faithfully represented in any of his 
portraits; none that I have seen, accurately portray his mild 
and intelligent features. His extremely pallid complexion and 
jet black hair, together with his white robes, produced altogether 
a singular effect. When I was presented to him,* his venerable 
appearance inspired me with a feeling of interest, independent of 
the respect I owed to the head of the church. He gave me a 
very beautiful chaplet with a relique, and seemed pleased to hear 
me thank him in Italian. On the Pope’s arrival in Paris, all 
the constituted bodies, and all the authorities, primary, and 
secondary, paid their formal respects to him. The generals 
were not the last to observe this ceremony, though several 
among them had evinced a repugnance to it which gave umbrage 
to the Emperor. On the occasion of the generals pay&g their 
visit to the Pavilion de Flore, a question arose as to which of 
them should harangue the holy father. Several among them 
spoke Italian very fluently, and General Sebastiani, who always 
had a taste for making speeches, offered his services, but he was 
considered too young in the scale of commanders, and the 
choice fell on General Cervoni. 

This selection, which was to all appearance perfectly suitable 
and proper, gave rise to a droll incident. At the time when the 
French entered Rome with Alexander Berthier, Cervoni, who 
was then a brigadier general, was military commandant of ^e 
city. It was even said, that he ordered the arrest of Pius Yil, 
That, however, was not the fact; but it was nevertheless 
believed at the time, and consequently Cervoni was an object of 
terror in Rome. The Pope feared him as he would his evil 
genius. When Cervoni delivered the address in the name of 
the generals, the Pope was struck with the pure and elegant ' 

* Whenever a female is presented to the Pope, it must be so managed as to 
have tile appearance of accident. Women are not admitted into the Vatican, 
but Us holiness permits them to be presented to him in the bistioe C hafipl, ^ in 
bis promttoAdes. But the meeting must always appear to be Of 

chance. 
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accent with which he spoke Italian. Come Id parla bene 
tUaMano. . . said his Holiness. ** Santo P^dre, sono quasi 
Italiano^ —•“ Oh!. . . Sono Corso.”— ** Oh! , . . *Oh / 
•. . “ Sono Cervoni?' — Oh /. . . .04/, . . ,04 / . .. 

And at each exclamation the Holy Father repeated a few paces 
backwards, until at length he got close to the chimney and 
could go no further. The Pope probably thought h(^^^as going 
to be seized and sent to Valence. It was irresistibly humourous 
to hear Cervoni himself describe this scene, the drollery of which 
must have been heightened by the contrast between the voices 
of the interlocutors. Cervoni had a clear, sonorous, find power¬ 
ful voice, while the Pope on the contrary, spoke in a shrill 
soprano, and somewhat nasal tone. In person, Cervoni was 
not unlike the Pope; he had the same pale complexion, and 
the same form of countenance. But at the period alluded to, 
he was a young and handsome man. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Formatioa of the new Court—Madame Lavallette—Madame de la Rochefou¬ 
cauld—-Madatoe Maret, Madame Savary, Madame de Ca . . . . y, Mesdames 
Lannes and Durosnel—^I'he households of the Princesses—M. d’Aligre— 
The Princess Eliza—Dispute between her and Napoleon—Madame Leclerc— 
Her Wraowhood—Marriage—The Prince Borghese—^I'he bride's visit to St.Cloud 
—Her vanity—Marmont’s disgrace—^The author of it—Votes of tlve nation— 
Napoleon's severitv to Lucien and Jerome—Madame Leetitia's maternal 
feeling—Ceremony of the coronation—Demeanour of the Emperor and the 
, Empress—^The crown of Charlemagne—Ominous Ml of a stdne—Conversa¬ 
tion with Napoleon. 

At the period of my arrival in Paris, all minds were occupied 
with a very important affair, viz. the formation of the new court 
4hen about to be established. The influence which such a cir¬ 
cumstance is sure to engender, had already manifested itself in 
the most active intrigue. Madame Bonaparte, who was of an 
easy temper and kind disposition, was applied to on all sides for 
' the presentation of a dame du palais j a chamberlain, or an 
eqnany. In shorty she was assailed by that numerous troop, 
r^^cidmposed almost exc||^ively of the enemies of the Emperor and 
". whose kifluenee was so fatal to him in 1814. At the time of the 
CoroH^dom this cn>|vd of expectants was still endurable by the 
true friends, oi Napoleon, for among them were the wives of 
those men who had shed their blood for France and who were 
-^^devoted not only to their country, but to the Emperor. 
leon, 'Waf| thena^ accomphshmeut 

'impossibility, va. |4e syjfm qf Jusionr, about which he said so 
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inuch at St. Helena; and tliis is the only excuse for the grievous 
crir^^t' he comniitted, in surrounding himself by individual^ who 
but a few ySars before, had spoken of his downfal as one of 
their dearest hopes. The men who were truly attached to him^ 
saw this error an§' pointed it out to him; but he was deaf to 
their rem^mstrances. 

The aahes du palais were, at the period of the coronation, 
lected from among the wives of the genemls and grand officers of 
the empire. Madame deLavallette was appointed dame d^atourSf 
or tire-woman, and Madame de Larocheioucauld lady of honor.* 
The new court was refulgent with a species of glory, which 
women regard with the same solicitude as men pursue theirs, 
viz., elegance and beauty. Of the princesses, and the young 
females who formed the court of the Empress, it would be diffi¬ 
cult to mention one who was not distinguished for beauty. 
Among these was Madame Maret, whose lovely face and finely- 
turned figure were equally admired with her purity of taste and 
elegance of manner. Madame Savary who possessed a counte¬ 
nance and form of equal beauty, but who had one fault, which 
was, that though she dressed well, yet there was always some 
part of her costume which did not harmonize thoroughly with 
the rest. Madame Lannes’ fine features resembled Raphaers or 
Corregio’s most exquisite Madonnas. But perhaps the brightest 
star in this dazzling constellation was Madame de Ca.. . .y. I 
often thought she might be compared to one of the muses. In 
her, were combined perfect regularity of features with an inde¬ 
scribable charm of expression, a profusion of soft, ri«ii silken 
hair, and a shape replete with grace and elegance. 

Madame Durosnei, whose attractions consisted in her fine blue j 
eyes, overhung by long and glossy lashes; in her fascinating ^ 
smile, which discovered a set of the finest ivory teeth in the 1 
world; a profusion of fair hair; a hand and foot cast in the | 
finest proportion; and a general elegance of manner which in- I 
dicated a cultivated raind.jMadame Durosnei, was marriedeome 
years later than I, and her husband was old enough to hayp 
passed as her father. 

The households of the princesses were formed with a more 
direct view to the f usion system than even that of the Empreflis 
Josephine; for the individuals about them, bemg heaas of 
families, carried with them considerable infiuence, and gave a 
colouring to the whole establishmer^ For instance, the 
Princess Caroline had for her chamberlain M, d’Aligre, who^ 

• I never could comprehend the Emperor’s intention in appointing Madame 
de Larochefoucauld to that important post; it is certain, that she never wished 
for the situation. The Erauress Josephine was indeed obliged to press her to 
vaq^tit, and notwithstanaing this, she frequently wished to relinquish it* Iii 
^ F«rion, th^ lady was small and ill-made, bat s^e was a hi^-nundeda^|H^ 
sililh woman, arid thaefore she was necessarily subject to some ^i^e^ee 
' straitit aiid ahnoyince in the situation she held in the most pompous and client 
court in Europe* 
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name and fortune sutBced, in the Emperor’s opinion, to form a 
banner round which the most adverse parties might rally. Indeed, 
the Faubourg St. Germain at this period had reason to be 
indebted to the Princess Caroline, for it was through her me¬ 
diation that the life of the Marquis de Riviere was saved, as the 
Empress Josephine saved the two Polignacs. Tiie Princess 
Eliza, whose austere temper rendered her less pliant to her 
brother’s will than other memibers^f the family, was surrounded 
by persons not so exclusively attached to the Faubourg St. 
Germain, with the exceptioqperhaplnf one of her ladies, Madame 
de Br...n, who, however, did not remain long with her, but 
entered the service of thePrtrifci^s Borghtise. ^ Madame Laplace, 
the wife*of the geometrician, was disposed to Join the princess in 
die pursuit of science, forj in this respect, Eliza pretty much 
resembled the Diiehess dh Maine. Nor did the similitude stop 
here. Her ambitious spirit, her imperative disposition, which 
reduced |per husband to the rank of first oflScerof her household, 
all were points of resemblance between the two women. 
The ptrallel, however, is not mine, but the Emperor’s. He drew 
it oite day at St. Cloud, after a sharp dispute with his sister, 
relative to a play of the time of Louis XIV., Rotrou’s 
Wenceshus, Talma, at the Emperor's request, had just been 
reading m act of that tragedy, and every one knows how that 
celebrated man used to personate the character of Ladislaus. 
After awarding due praise to the admirable manner in which 
Talma had recited many of the lines, the conversation turned 
upon th#merits of the piece itself. The Emperor declared very 
bluntly, that the play was good for nothing. Tlien referring to 
Cinna, theCid, and some other of Corneille’s principal works, he 
concluded by saying, “ This is what tragedy ought to be.” 

The Princess Eliza entertained a great admiration for Voltaire, 
and she immediately commenced an attack on Corneille, the 
gromids of which were taken from Voltaire’s notes, which cer¬ 
tain!/ are neither impartial nor just in any point of view. The 
Emperor probably felt a little irritated at an attempt to refute 
him, which he knew to be unreasonable. The discussion grew 
warm, and angry worcl^i passed between them. At length Na- 
|x>leon left the room, exclaiming, ** This is intolerable; you are 
absolutely the caricature of the'Buchess du Maine.” The ex¬ 
pression struck me as being as droll as it was just. It would 
seein that Napoleon was much pleased with it himself, for one 
day at Neutlly, be was ridiculing the performance of Alzire, 
ha said Pri|^e&s Eliza had parodied the part of Alzire, and 
pl^ed it en ceMeutuH. 

The drawing-room of St. Cloud, in which the above little dis¬ 
pute hkppase^ presented, on another occasion, a scene which 
subsequeni idt^mstauces tendered remarkable. Madame Le- 
clerc lost husband at St Bominp; she had his body 
cmbalmnd^ and she thtumed home with his remains, on boi^ 
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tlie same vessel which had conv^ed him to the island, a few 
months before, in perfect health. The Emperor, who thoroughly 
knew her disposition, and who was anxious that she should wear 
her weeds with decorum, consigned the young widow to the care 
of his brother Joseph and his amiable spouse. Madame Leclerc 
was consequently lodged in the hotel Marbmuf, in the rue da 
Faubourg St. Honore, then occupied by Joseph Bonaparte. 
Here I saw her on her return from Domingo, She had thm 
a frightful sore upon her hand, which, though it was healed for 
a time, appeared again in spite of all the efforts of her physicians. 
She looked most angelic in her weeds, though she was evidently 
impatient of the retirement they imposed on her! ** I shall cer¬ 

tainly sink under this, Laurette,” said she to me one day. “ 
my brother determines to shut me out from the world, I will put 
an end to my existence at once.” Junot observed, that though 
we had a Venus de Medicis, a Venus of the Capitol, and a Venus 
Callipyges, we had never before heard of a Venus Suicide.** At 
this compliment the features of Madame Leclerc brightened up, 
and extending her hand to Junot, she said, “ Come and see me 
often, Junot; you are one of my old friends. Laurette, you 
need not be jealous, for you know I am going to be mariiecf.” ’ 

Accordingly, a short time after, Napoleon, who was then only 
First Consul, arranged a marriage between her and Prince: 
Camille Borgh^se. When I saw the Prince I was struck with 
Ills handsome appearance; I was not then aware of his complete 
nullity of intellect. " 

I reckon myself fortunate in having been a witnessjito the 
wedding visit of the Princess Borgh^e to her sister-in-law 
Madame Bonaparte. I was well aware of the rivalry which ex¬ 
isted between these two ladies, and had observed many in¬ 
stances of the jealousy which Madame Leclerc entertained of 
Madame Bonaparte. I well knew Madame Leclerc’s character, 
her excessive vanity, her constant endeavour to be thought pot 
only the most beautiful, but the most brilliant of her sex. How 
often have I seen her shed teai*8 of vexation, at beholding her 
sister-in-law covered with diamonds and pearls of regal splendour. 
The evening she came to St. Cloud, to be introduce as th® 
Princess Borghtise, to Madame Bonaparte,*^exhibited one of tb® 
most striking traits in her character. It may well be conceived 
that her toilet, that day, was an affair of the utmost imjKirtanee. 
After considering of every colour, and consulting the opinion of 
all about her, she at last fixed npdn a robe of green velvet, upon 
which, with no great regard to taste, were displayed all the 
diamonds of the house of Borgh^se, forming what was then called 
a Mathilde. Her head, her neck, her ears,, and arms, were 
loaded with diamonds; in short, she was a dazzling mass < 3 ^ 
jewels, and the satisfaction she enjoyed in this gaudy display ^ 
her person was most amusing. When she entered th®foom ibt 
observed the sensation she created, and the dash c>f brmmiih 
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which oyerspread her countenance certainly made her look 
tremely beautiful. Her intention was obviously to mortify her 
eisteivin-law, and she seemed to revel in her triumph. She woe 
a princess; the most beautiful of her sex, possessing a collection 
of jewels more splendid than was possessed by any private 
gentlewoman in Europe, and a settlement of two millions a year. 
After she had passed round the room, she came and sat next 
me. ** Laurette, my little Laurette! only look at them,” said 
she, ** they are ready to burst with envy ! But His no matter, 
I am a princess, and a real one.” 

I could not help recollecting this last expression, when I was 
at Rome, in 1818,1 then saw lier at the Borghese palace, enjoy¬ 
ing the protection which the Pope had extended to the Princess 
Borghese. Thus, she was not only the first Princess of her 
family, but she contrived to retain her rank amidst all the 
disasters of her relatives. 

Although a general joy prevaded all minds at this moment, 
Junob was vexed that the name of his friend Marmont did not 
appear on the list of appointments which had been made on the 
. formaitum of the empire ; he was neither created a grand officer 
* of t}]^ ^ officer of the crown. Such a sincere 

of friendship a.ttached Junottohis old college companion, 
ffiwt brother in arms, that he was perfectly distressed at 
' sort of disgrace inflicted on him. Junot assured me that he 

kfiew the author of it, though from motives of prudence to Mar- 
mont he would not inform him of the matter. I ])ressed him to 
to}l m©|-«nd though I was shocked I was not surprised ; for, to 
4 accuse others was the constant practice of the individual in 
question, who, holding as he did, the very highest rank in the 
army, should have preserved a noble and honourable line of con- 
dt^ instead of earning for himself an odious reputation. Some 
^l0ie afifclk,the coronation, Prince Eugene having been appointed 
Grand tSftiancellor of State, the rank of colonel-general of chas¬ 
seurs was given to Marmont. 

On the 1st of December, the conservative senate presented to 
the Emperor the votes of tlie nation. It is worthy of remark 
iliat for the Empire, there were only two thousand five hundred 
and seventy-nine negative votes, and three millions, five hun¬ 
dred and seventy-five affirmative, while for the Consulate for life, 
there were, I bdievc, nearly nine thousand negative votes, I 
breakfasted with the Empress on the very day of the presentation 
of the registers to the Emperor, and I can positively affirm, 
wh|tever may have been said to the contrary, that Josephine had 
no^ioomi^ presentiments either as regarded herself or Napoleon. 
She wasfp1ri|^elient spirits, and she told me that the Emperor 
had^t lXionung made her try on the crown, which nJkt day he 
,, was to plaUe dfi her head ip the eyes of France; and she shed 
tears of jdy W^Ue she mentioned this. She also spoke feelingly 
<k the disftppcantmelit she had experienced on receiving the 
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refusal to her solicitation for the return of Lucien.. 
wished to make to-morrow a day of grace,’* said she; ‘'but 
Bonaparte (for she continued to call him this name long after 
his elevation to the empire) impatiently rejected my suit, and 1 
was compelled to be silent. 1 wished to prove to Lucien that,! 
can return good for evil. If you should see him let him know iL*' 

I was astonished at Napoleon’s constant severity towards his 
brother, and a brother too, to whom he owed so much. His 
marriage with Madame Jauberton, was alleged to be the un¬ 
pardonable offence he had committed ; but I am of opinion that 
the republican sentiments entertained by Lucien formed the real 
objection to his recal to France, Another circumstance which 
augmented the hostility of the Emperor towards his brother, 
was the conduct of Madame Lmtitia Bonaparte. She warmly 
espoused the cause of her exiled son, and quitted Paris for^the 
piirpose of conveying to him assistance and consolation. Madams 
Bonaparte’s maternal feelings were painfully lacerated at this 
period of general joy and festivity. Her youngest son Jerome 
was excluded from the family circle, which Napqleofi had col¬ 
lected around him, and to which he looked for the copSiq^fktiOOi 
of his future ’^^'wer. Jerome had married Miss Pg|‘ 

America. Thw^agli he was at the tinae a mere boy^ 
marriage was nevertheless valid, since it took.plajje 
consent of his mother and his elder brother* Biii ithe 
Consul was furiously indignant at the conduct of thee 
enseigne de vahseau ; conceiving that as head of the gpyer^ej^ 
he was abo the head of his family. Jerome had left ^|fteric%to 
return to Europe. Madame Laetitia informed the Em^^fc of "his 
departure; and Napoleon immediately took measures to prevent 
his landing, not only in any of the ports of Fmnce, but also 
those of Holland and Belgium, and wherever he had pn ^r to 
exclude him. I make no comment on this severity: fgbsi6^||^t 
events may or may not have justified it: of that the leader mil 
presently be able to judge. I?e this as it may, Madame L^ti^ 
Bonaparte was at the time of the coronation," in Rome, without 
either title or distinction. She was, however, introduced in 
David’s picture of the coronation. This must have been by 
command of the Emperor, for I cannot imagine that the'idea 
was suggested by herself. 

Before day-break on the 2nd of December, all Paris was alive 
and in motion; indeed hundreds of persons had remained up the 
whole of the night. Many ladies had the courage to get their 
hair dressed at two o’clock in the morning, and then sat quietly 
in their chairs until the time arrived for arranging the ^f)ther 
parts of their toilette. We yi'ere all very much,i^urj[ied, for it 
was necessary to he at oqr posts before the prdcessioiii^-|mqyed; 
from the Tuileries, for whicli nine o’clock was the appointed 
hour. I was at that time as intimate with the Duchess de 
Ra| msa as Junot was with her husband, though she 

Madame Jukot-—vol. ii. o 
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itfoimreled with me, i&c mmR vea»cm that I 
We arranged to go together to Notre-Dame, and^esetiDiitiif 
half past eev^ in the morning. As to Junot, he was to caif^r 
one of the honoars of Charlemagne—^the hall, or the hand ^ 
justice^ I do not now recollect which. We accordingly lelt him 
busily engaged in anaying himself in his peer’s robes. 

Who tfet saw Notre-Dame on that memorable day can ever 
fo%et it ? I have witnessed in that venerable pile the celebra¬ 
tion of sumptuous and solemn festivals; but never did I see any 
Ibmg at all approximating in s^endour to the coup exhibited 
at Napoleon’s coronation. The vaulted roof re-echoed the 
leered chanting of the priests, who invoked the blessing of the 
Almighty on the ceremony about to be celebrated, while they 
awaited the arrival of the vicar of Christ, whose throne wa« 
prepared near the altar. Along the ancient walls of tapestry 
were ranged, according to their ranks, the different bodies of 
the state, the deputies from every city, in short, the representa¬ 
tives of all France, assembled to implore the benediction tif 
Heaven on the sovereign of the people’s choicse. The waving 
plumes which adorned the hats of the senators, counsellors of 
state, and tribunes—the splendid uniforms of the military—the 
clergy in all their ecclesiastical pomp—and the multitude 
young and beautiful women, glittering in jewels, and arrayed in 
that style of grace and elegance which is to be seen only in 
Paris—^altogether presented a picture which has perhaps rarely 
been ecmalled, and certainly never excelled. 

* The rope arrived first; and at the moment of his entering tlie 
c^hedral, the anthem Tu es Petrus was commenced Hw 
Holiness advanced from the door with an air at once majestic 
and bumble. Ere long, the firing of cannon announced the 
departure of the procession from the Tuileries. From an early 
hour in the morning the w eather had been exceedingly unfavour¬ 
able. It was cold and rainy, and appearances seemed to indi¬ 
cate that the procession would be any thing but agreeable to 
those who joined in it. But, as if by the ^^especial favour df 
Providence, of which so many instances are observable in the 
career of Napoleon, the clouds suddenly dispersed, the sky 
brightened up, and the multitudes who lined the streets from 
the ^uileries to the cathedral enjoyed the sight of the procession 
without being, as they had anticipated, drenched by a Decem¬ 
ber tain. Napoleon, as he passed along, was greeted by heart¬ 
felt expressions of enthusiastic love and attachment. 

On his atrivaiid Notre-Dame, Napoleon ascended the throne, 
wbicli w'as erecled in iont of the grand altar. Josephine took 
berj)Iace beside him, surrounded by the assembled sovereigns 

jiSarope. Napoleon appeared singularly calm. I watched 
narrowly, with. the ^mew of discovering whether hia 
fieart beat more b%hy beneath the imjperial trappings 
’^der the uniform of the guards; but I could obseiwe 
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mentf bim; wsd L ssw bim nevefrai ti^nes ^eck a -fwmu 
tb^ewii ke<4id everything he tvas re^uimd to do, and dM It 
ipro|wt«ty. When the Pope fpnointed him with tfhe 
tmctioa m the head and both hands, i fancied, from the 4ii®e^ 
tkm. of his eyes, that he was thinking of wiping oi* the *oil raiiter 
than cjf any thing else; and I was so perfectly acquainted v^lli 
the workings of his countenance, that 1 have no hesitahMsn in 
•aying that was really the thought that crossed his mind at the 
moment. Daring the ceremony of the anointing, the hofty 
jfether delivered that impressive prayer which concluded wit4 
these words Diffuse, oh Lord, by my hands, tlie tBeasnrek 
of your grace and benediction on your servant, Napolpon, whoia, 
in spite of oar personal unwovthiness, we this day jamkU 
ror in your name*’ Napoleon listened to this prayer with «& 
air of pious devotion. But just as the Pope was about to taka 
the crown, called tiie crown of Charlemagne) from the altat, 
Napoleon seized it and placed it on his own head.^ At th«d^ 
moment he was really handsome, and his countenan<je wta 
lighted up with an expression, of wliich no words can convey Saa 
idea. He had removed the wreath of laurel which he wore ^ 
entering the church, and which encircles his brow in the fine 
picture of Gerard. The crown was, perhaps, in itself^ li aw 
feecoming to him ; but the expression excited by the act cif 
putting it on, rendered him perfectly handsome. 

When the moment arrived for Josephine to take an active pant 
in the grand drama, she descended from the throne, and ad- 
•ranced towards the altar, where the Emperor awaited hei;^ 
£dliowed by her retinue of court ladies, and having her tr^Hci 
feorne by the Princesses, Caroline, Julie, Eliza, and Louifi. 

of the chief beauties of the Empress Josephine 
not merely her ffne figure, but the elegant turn of ihet 
4Bedk, and the way in which she carried l>e.r head jr, to?- 
deed her deportment altogether was conspicuous for 4igisiit|r i 
«iml grace. I have had the honour of being presented t(i>l 
mmy real Frincesses) to use the phrase of the Faubourg 
Germain, but I never saw one, who to ray eyes, presented so 

♦At lliat moH»T)tthere occuired one of tliose incidents which pass^uiheMed,* 
'When they are not followed by any pariicular consequence, but which neverihe- ' 
less furnish food for superstition. For several months previous to the corona^ 
tion,, the ancient roof and walls of Notre-Dame had been unmercifully hammered ; 
hy the workmen employed in fixitrg up the decorations; and several small par- 
ticSesof stone which had been thus loosened fell during the ceremony irrto the ; 
«kftveand choir. Just at the moment when Napoleon seized the crown, and f 
placed it on his own head, a stone, about the size of a nut, fell from (he | 
directly over the Emperor’s shoulder. There was no movement or geslure'Wfkhe | 
Emperor, which could endble me to guess whether or not he felt the stoneitBiicfe | 
feiw ; but small as it was, considering the vast Ireight from which it ^ jp 1 
scarcely possible to believe he could be unconscious of the circumstance,.; 
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jperfect a persoDification of elegance and majesty. In NapCh 
jleon’s countibance I could read tlie conviction of all I have just 
Uaid. He looked with an air of complacency at the Empresa^ 
I as she advanced towards him; and when she knelt down— 
; when the tears which she could not repress fell upon her clasped 
j hands, as they were raised to Heaven, or rather to Napoleon— 
both then appeared to enjoy one of those fleeting moments of pure 
jfelicity which are unique in a life-time, and serve to All up n 
i vacuum of years. The Emperor performed, with peculiar grace, 
1 every action required of him during the ceremony; but his 
(manner of crowning Josephine was most remarkable; after 
leceiving the small crown surmounted by the cross, he had 
first to place it on his own head, and then to transfer it to that 
nf the Empress; when the moment arrived for placing the crown 
on the head of the woman whom popular superstition regarded 
as his good genius, his manner was almost playful. He took 

f reat pains to arrange this little crown, whicn was placed over 
osephine’s tiara of diamonds; he put it on, then took it oflf, 
and finally put it on again, as if to promise her she should wear 
it gracefully and lightly. My position enabled me fortunately 
to see and observe every minute action and gesture of the prin-* 
cipal actors in this magical scene. 

This part of the ceremony being ended, the Emperor 
descended from the altar to return to his throne, while the 
magnificent Vivat was performed by the full chorus. (At his 
? moment the Emperor, whose eagle eye had hitherto glanced 
rapidly from one object to another, recognised me in the little 
Corner which I occupied. He fixed his eye upon me, and I 
; cannot attempt to describe the thoughts which this circumstance 
f conjured up in my mind. A naval officer once told me, that 
during a shipwreck, when he bad given himself up for lost, the 
whole picture of his past life seemed to unfold itself before him 
in the space of a minute. May it not be presumed that Napo- 
l^n, wnen he looked at me, was assailed by a host of pSst 
recollections; that he thought of the Rue des Filles Saint- 
Tliomas, and of the hospitality he had shared in my father's 
Jhouse; and the ride in a carriage with my mother, vvben 
returning from Saint Cyr, he exclaimed, ** Oh! si f6tais le 
fhaitreP' 

When I saw the Emperor, a few days afterwards, he said, 
"Why did you wear a black velvet dress at the coronation?^’ 
This question tpok me so by surprise, that I could not readily 
reply* "Was it a sign of mourning?’' continued he. "Oh, 
Sire]” I ex(^imed, and the tears started to my eyes. Napo¬ 
leon looked at me as if he would scan my very inmost thoughts: 
"9^ tell me,'V said file, "why did you make choice of that 
sombre—I may almo^ sinister colour ?"—" Your Majesty did 
not observe that,the front of my robe was richly embroidered 
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with gold,* and that I wore my diamonds. I did^ot conceive 
that there was any thing unsuitable in my dress; not being one 
of those ladies whose situations required them to appear in full 
court costume.” “ Is that remark intended to convey an indi¬ 
rect reproach? Are you like certain other ladies, because they 
have not been appointed Dames da palais ? I do not like sulki-* 
ness and ill humour.”—“ Sire, I have shown no ill humour; but 
for that I claim no merit, because I feel none. Junot has in¬ 
formed me that your Majesty does not wish to make double 
appointments in your household, and that of the Empress; and 
that when the husband is one of the military household, the 
wife cannot be a dame du palais,^’ —Junot told you so, did he ? 
And how happened he to mention that ? Were you complain¬ 
ing? Are you infected with ambition? I hate ambitious 
women. Unless they are queens, they are intriguers; remem¬ 
ber that, Madame Junot. But now tell me, are you not vexed 
at not being appointed dame du palais? Answer me candidly ; 
if a woman can be candid.”—“ I will, Sire; but youj? Majesty 
will not believe me.”—“Come, come, let me have an'answer.^* 
■—“Then I am not vexed.”—“ How ?” “ Because I am not one 
of those persons who can easily conform to positive subjection ; 
and your Majesty would probably wish that the protocol for 
regulating the court of the Empress should be framed on the 
model of a military code.” Napoleon laughed. “Not un¬ 
likely,” resumed he. “However, I am satisfied; you have 
given me a very good answer, and I shall remember it.” Then, 
after a pause, he said, “ Poor Junot, did you observe how hia 
feelings were moved at the coronation ? He is a faithful fiiend. 
Who could have foreseen, when we were both at Toulon, teii 
years ago, that we should live to see such a day as the of 
iJecember ?”—“ Perhaps Junot, Sire.” Here I reminded him of 
a letter which my husband wrote to his father in 1794, and in 
which he refuted the objection of the old man who blamed hint 
for leaving his regiment to follow the fortune of an obscure Aha 
unknown general like Bonaparte. Junot replied, “ You ask me 
who general Bonaparte is? He is one of those men whom^na¬ 
ture creates sparingly, and who appear in the world now an^ 
then, in the lapse of ages.” My father-in-law showed this 
letter to the First Consulf when he passed through Dijon after 
the battle of Marengo; and the Emperor appeared quite struck 
with the recollection which 1 called to his mind. The conversa¬ 
tion between myself and Napoleon, which I have just ddkribed, 
took place at a ball which was given either by the war minister 
or M. de Talleyrand; I do not precisely remember which. 


♦ The 


fact is, that black or dark-coloored velvet dresses were at 

i, especially with diamonds. There were a great many at Naj^laont's 


that time, especially 
iccttouation. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


JPuiiet appointed Ambassador to Portugal—Be hesitates to acccfpt the appoini*^ 
ment-—Lord Robert Fitzgerald and his lady—Marshal Lannes recalled—' 
Garabacetbs—Opening of the legislative body—Letter from Napoleon to the 
King qf England—Departure of a squadron to Dominica—Its success—De- 
taiie| i|a|tructions given to roe by the Emperor—Preparations for my de- 
par%jre‘«^6urt dresses and hoops—M. d'Arango—Junot’s farewell interview 
withf jRt^leon—Our departure from Paris—Honours paid to Junot on the. 
route-^Mrivalal Bayonne—Alphonso Pignatelli’s oder of his house at Madrid* 
—Entrance into Spain. 

One day Junot returaed home with a thoughtful and almost' 
melancholy air. He told me that tlie Emperor was desirous of 
giving him a proof of his confidence, of which doubtless he was“ 
very sensible, but which, nevertheless, caused him some uneasy 
apprehensions. The Emperor had proposed that he should pro~ 
on an embassy^to Portugal. At first I beheld only the 
^lliant side of the matter, and I said, “ Well! why are you 
dissatisfied ?”—Because,” replied Junot, ** I am not calculated 
jpr dplomacy, and that brave and excellent fellow Lannes tells 
me tnat the court of Lisbon is a perfect bear-garden, and that I- 
should be sure to get into some scrape. England is all power¬ 
ful at Lisbon j Austria threatens to turn her back upon us as 
■well as Prussia and Russia; therefore, you may well imagine 
that I am not much inclined to go to take a siesta in Portugal^ 
amidst the firing of cannon and musketry.” I knew JunoPa? 
character, and I made no reply; indeed, this last objection closed 
my mouth. For my own part, the bare idea of quitting France 
rendered me miserable. However, as this was an affair which 
might place Junot in a situation to show what he was capable 
i did not wish to turn him from a path which might augment 
reputation as a man of merit and talent. 

There was one vei*y disagreeable circumstance connected witfe 
—Junot^s predeeptssor, General Lannes, who was disliked at 
Lisbon, and wished to return home, as it was said, formed a plad 
for getting himself recalled. (At that time Lord Robert Fitz- 
ar-eia ly . whAhad hpim seccp.terv to the i»tnba^fisy in Paids, in 1790| 



Lisbon. Mo mm 


} could.possess mow polished, though cold manners, or a more 
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dignified address. His personal appearance too was in his fa-' 
vour, and formed a singular contrast to that of his wife, who was 
an extremely pMn woman, and whose hatred of France caused 
her to assume at intervals the air of a fury. She spoke of the ^ 
Emperor as a brigand, deserving of the scaffold, and she always 
alluded to him in a strain of invective. It will easily be supposed 
that General Lannes, who was devoted to Napoleon, was not 
very well pleased, either with the husband or the wife, though 
the conduct of the former was strictly courteous. Lannes dis¬ 
liked all the English embassy,* not excepting Lord Strangford, 
who at that period seemed to divide his time between sleeping 
and translating Camoens. 

Only those who knew Lannes can form a just idea of the , 
hatred he bore to England. He did not understand the art of 
dissembling his sentiments, and he expressed them with all the 
frankness of his character. One may readily suppose, timt in J 
the midst of a foreign court, where obsequious manners «re<f)Ove 
all things considered a duty. Marshal Lannes wou^ pippear 
somewhat singular, Madame Lannes, it is true, relieved the , 
conventional interview of diplomatic and coprtly life, by the 
sweetness of her manner, and her admirable beauty ; but Lady 
Fitzgerald regarded those charms only as so many faults in a 
Frenchwoman, and the warfare which she waged agabist the 
French became the more active in consequence. 

Junot, who was the most frank and communicative of men, 
had no desire to travel to Portugal, to practise the arte of policy 
and dissimulation. Besides, it was his wish to remain in Paim 
for he was desirous of either serving as first aide-de-camp to the 
Emperor, or resuming the command of the first military divisinil, 
which was separated from the governorship of Paris. ^ 
thought that Murat, the Emperor’s brother-in-law, would not 
continue governor of Paris, and in his heart he wished to be 
once more at the head of the military administration of the 
capital of France. Not knowing how to decide, Junot resolved 
to take the advice of the arch-chancellor, who had always pro¬ 
fessed a regard for him, and whom Junot highly esteemed. 
The arch-chancellor listened attentively to all Junot said, and 
then told him he ought to set out on Uie embassy. “ But," said 
Junot, “ I shall only commit blunders. Do you imagine that I 
can submit to all the contrivance and the duplicity which 
diploma^ requires?”—^^Do not make a bugbear oi that,” 
replied dambacer^s, “ the more especially as I have this bit of 
advice to give you: continue to be just what you are. Frank- 

• Amongst odier vexations, lannes was greatly annoyed at Lord Robert's 
taking precedence of him in all points of etiquette. Thii feeling explod^ ki 
rather a rou^ manner on the occasion of their respective carriages meetii|g,. ou 
life rpad to Queluz. Lannes’ coachman, wishing to humour his masters ani- 
latssily, drove so violently a^inst the lighter vehicle ki vduch the English 
amhjEiSsBdor was stated, that it was overturned in a ditch. ^ 
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• 

Bess is tlie most able agent of diplomacy. Besides,’ my dear 
general, yon must obey his Majesty*' 

I have already said that I could not at this period quit Paris, 
without the greatest mortification. 1 was young: Paris was 
then a sort of fairy land. All myf riends were there, my brother 
and my youngest daughter, whom I should be compelled to 
leave behind me, because she was too tender an age to under¬ 
take so long a journey. These considerations distressed me. 
Besides Madame Lanncs did not give me any very agreeable 
accounts of Lisbon. It appeared that there was no society 
there, except that which was under the influence of England. 

Finally, the journey was decided upon, and Junot was charged 
not only with the embassy to Lisbon, but with a secret and 
important mission to the court of Madrid, where General Beur- 
nonville was French ambassador. Affairs had assumed ao 
serious an aspect that it w^as necessary the Emperor should 
direct his whole attention to his allies in the south. Portugal 
was neutral; but so wily as to require close watching, and Spain 
was so wretchedly governed, that it was indispensable to keep 
an eye on her motions also. England was dissatisfied and 
threatened to convulse Europe again with her quarrels. Spain 
too, declared war against England on the 12th or L5tn of 
December of this year; the question w'as, would the Spanish 
government maintain faith towards us as long as our interests 
required it? 

A great and imposing ceremony took place towards the end 
of December; namely, the opening of the legislative assembly. 
The Emperor was upon that occasion what he was so often 
during the glorious years which commenced his immortal era. 
Hi# speech was simple and dignified. He demanded justice for 
the French people against the bad faith of En^and, and accused 
the latter of wishing to disturb the peace of Europe. In the 
month of January, 1805, the Emperor wrote to the King of 
England. He addressed his letter directly to the monarch: 
it was in the following terms :—do not sec any dishonour in 
making the first advances. I have, I believe, proved to the 
'wpi’ld that I do not fear the chances of war: but peace is now 
tlw wish of my heart. I beseech your Majesty nbt to deny 
yourself the happiness of giving peace to the world, Do not 
leave that pleasure to your successors, I wish your Majesty 
could be convinced of one truth, viz. that a new coalition can 
tend only to augment the greatness and the continental pre¬ 
ponderance of France.” ' 

Events proved, during that same year, that the Emperor was 
correct in this assertion. The above is the letter which has been 
so stra^ely described in publications as scurrilous as they are 
false. 'I%is noble ^tep on the part of Napoleon, so free from all 
petty ambition and vanity, has been represented as having been 
written, not only to deceive fbe French people, but to afibrd the 
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Emperor’an opportunity entreating with a crowned head as an 
equal. Is it likely, that at the most brilliant period of Napolec^’s 
glory, when he was the adored and legally-recognised SovereigilL 
ot the greatest nation of Europe, he should have w'lshed to treat, 
from mere motives of vanity, with a lunatic Monarch, and such 
a Prince as the Prince of Wales! The persons who make these 
absurd charges against Napoleon, think it very proper that the 
English minkter should have relumed an answer to the French 
minister (M. de Talleyrand), giving him, instead of reasons, im¬ 
pertinent evasions. His Majesty,” concluded the English 
minister, “ cannot give a more particular answer to tlie communi¬ 
cation which has been made to him before he communicates it to 
the continental powers.” 

In the meantime a levy of sixty thousand men was ordered 
in France. Another law directed the building of a town in La 
Vendee. Napoleon not only tranquillized these provinces, 
which were ravaged by burnings, and inundated with blood, 
but he rebuilt their towns, and restored life and fertility to the 
desolated plains. About this time a squadron departed from 
Rochelle, notwithstanding the severity of the season. It was 
freighted with arms and ammunition for Martinique, and 
had on board General Joseph Lagrange, a brave officer, and a 
faithful friend of Junot, with whom he had served in Egypt. 
He led his troops to the ])rincipal town of the English island, 
Dominica, and effected a descent with all the success he could 
have anticipated, seizing the garrison and artillery, destroying 
the magazines, and carrying off the vessels at anchor in the 
port. All this was effected by the end of February, and the 
squadron had only sailed 1‘rom the He d’Aix, on the 11th of 
Januar'^ of the same year, that is to say, five weeks previi^sly. 
The squadron consisted of one three-decker, three frigates, and 
four vessels of the line. Admiral Missiessi commanded k. 

When Junot’s departure was resolved upon—when I leamt 
that it was absolutely necessary for in'^ to quit France, I lost no 
time in making my preparations. The Emperor one day spoke 
to me at considerable length respecting the conduct which it 
would be necessary for me to observe towards the Portugq^io 
and Spanish nobility. An ambassadress,* said he, *j|§ a, 
more important personage in diplomacy than is usually supposed. 
This is the case every where, out more particularly with us, on 
account of the prejudice which exists against France. It must 
be your endeavour to give the Portuguese a just idea of the 
manners of tl^ imperial court. Be not haughty—^be not vain, 
but in your intercourse with the female nobility of Portugal, ^ 
practise.mnch reserve and great dignity. You will find at Lis-' 
TOn many emigrant ladies who belonged to the court oi*‘Loms 
XVI.; you will also see some of these at Madrid. Be scrupu- 
loubly Cautious in your conduct towards them; be particularly 
'eareml not to ridicule the customs of the country, or -of the 
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iCQfCtii wbfiQ ym do not taadeistaiidfc^eM^ B^r in mind 
I piod lesion of ymr mother. It is said that they may be botb 
I ^mmred and ridiculed; but if you must do the one or tho 
'l other, censure rather than ridicule. Remember that Sovereigm^ 
i never pardon raillery. You will be presented at the court of 
> Spain. Be circumspect, while, at the same time, you appear to 
j be frank.’* 

< Mere I looked at the Emperor as if to interrogate him, and 
added, with a certain degree of impatience:—“When I say 
mmmspect, I mean that you must not tattle and gossip. The 
Queen of Spain will ask you many questions about the Em* 
press and the Princesses; you must be prudent in your an-» 
swers. The interior of my family may be displayed to every 

\:eye .... Yet I do ^not wish that the portraits of ray sisters 
'i^uld be sketched by a bad painter.” (I have never forgotten 
expression.) ** Your Majesty,” replied I, “must be aware 
"that I cannot be accused of any intention to do what is dis^ 

pleasing to you,” “ I know it.I know it.... But you 

(are satirical..You like to tell a good story. That is one 

'tfeiBg which you must avoid. The Queen of Spain will be the 
more curious to question you, because the wife of the French 
ambassador at Madrid knows nothing at all of the imperial 
; court,, and very little about France, having paired all her girl¬ 
hood ia emigration. The Queen will, therefore, ask you many 
questions about the Empress and the court. So long as these 
questions refer only to the fashion of a gown or a hat, well and 
good; but, whenever the conversation may turn on more im¬ 
portant topics, which will happen, for the Queen of Spain is an 
intelligent and artful woman .... then be on your guard. 
toi me, you know my name must never be pronounced except 
ao it is mentioned in the Moniteur. There is at Madrid 
' a person who detests me; the Princess of the Asturias , , • 
Be careful what you say before her. She speaks French as 
well as y«u do .... But you speak Italian, do you not?.... 

; That is very lucky.... They speak very little French in Madrid 
land Lisbon, but almost every body speaks Italian. Let me 
t hear how you pronounce.”.... I recited part of one of Pe- 
txarch’s sonnets, and the Emperor appeared much pleased with 
, my accent. “ Excellent I” be exclaimed, rubbing^iii^ handsi 
I ^ You will easily learn Portuguese, since you Italian so 

< well,... But be sure to reco&ct what 1 have said anot^ gos- 
I ,... Are you on good fcenns with the Princess parofine V 
■ —V^y good, Ske, as*far as I know.”—" Aad%ith the Pria- 
i cesB Pauline ?” 1 replied in the adirmative. 

Lcould easily perwive, tliat Pauline was the person t|wh®iii 
ho had intended to allude wldle he was impressing u^niiii| the 
necessity of not gossiping. I I have 
a® Emperor, .in tpie'.of:i£a decision he 
axtnts, used soD^mss In wind round ahoui in the 
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tsotr wft 3 ry to c<ane to hiaPpoint, in tlie merest triflesi asj fc 
exampki in the case above-trieotiooed. At that time, iibelii 
\iteise mitten in England on the personages of the imperisi^ 
fmnily. 'I'he Princess Pauline and Madame Lsetitia Bonaparte in 
particular, were represented in the most odious colours; andi 
these ati^ks were totally unjust, as far as related to Madmne 
l*EBtitia, whose character was irreproachable. The Emperor wa» 
hilly acquainted with all these libels, and they annoyed, him m-' 
&iitely more than those which had been circulated by the 
orders of the Prussian and Russian cabinets, in 1802. 
toon was susceptible on this point, to a degree—which must ap^ 
pear incredible to those who did not know him. 

** Receive company,” he added, continuing his instructions to 
me ; make your house in Lisbon as attractive as it was in Paris,, 
when you were Madame la Commandante .,. .What you must 
have observed among the ladies of the foreign ministers in Paris, 
may serve as a guide to your conduct In Madame de Gallo, 
Madame de Cetto, Madame de Lucchesini, and the English 
Duchess, you have seen both enough to copy and avoid. .. .Live 
in good liarrnony witli the wives of your husband’s diplomatic 
colleagues; but form no intimacies with any one. They give 
rise to little female quarrels, in which the husbands sometioiee 
take part. Thus two states may go to war, because two women 
have disagreed, or because one has a more elegant hat than the 
other.” I could not forbear laughing. “ Do not imagine I am 
joking,” resumed the Emperor. “ I enjoin you to be very cir¬ 
cumspect in this intercourse. Lady Fitzgerald, is, I undeiH 
i|^ud, a perfect drum-major in petticoats. Leave her to makek 
herself ridiculous. That is revenge enough for us.” {1 his^l 
similar conversations, at various times, with the Emperor,'on the | 
subject of my visit to Portugal, He evidently regarded it as a | 
point of great importance, that one of the females of the new ! 
French court should appear in a favourable light, in the eyes of i 
a people, among whom the English maintained such high credit 
and constant intercourse. 

A circumstance which not a little augmented my disinclinatfon 
to go to Portugal, was that it would place me under the ne¬ 
cessity of coafonning to tliat most absurd of all follies, viz:—the 
observance of; old customs, for no other reason, than because 
toey are oil. ^ The custom of wearing hoops at court appeared 
to me Ibe most stupid thing imaginable. Madame Lannes had 
informed rpe, that in spite of all her efforts and those of the 
general, she hud found it impossible to evade thk formality. 
She added, that it was absolutely necessary I should get mf 
ho&jps libdt in Paris ; for, to complete the absurdity, there was 
Ba pqksibility of getting any thin^ in the way of dress propeHy? 
pMoik I according bespoke my hoops from Leisogf!i 
“ * “ “ fented in the spring, I ordered two cffinA 

t suitably be worn during tetwnsoius 
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tucceeding the winter. One was composed of white erapi^ 
Embroidered with gold lama, and a hat to correspond, adorned 
with a plume of white feathers ; the other was of rose colour^ 
silk, embroidered with silver lama, with a wreath of silver leaves^ 
the latter not embroidered, but merely laid on, and marking the 
contour of the horrible hoop: the head dress corresponded with 
the robe. Mesdemoisclles I/Olive and de Beuvry, made me a 
great many, dresses, in a style of exquisite taste, which contrasted 
singularly enough with the hoop, that last remnant of the bar¬ 
barism oi the middle ages, AstoJunot, his presentation dress 
was ready: it consisted of his uniform of colonel-general of the 
hussars, which he had worn at the coronation. 

We had recently become acquainted with some Portuguese, 
who enabled us to form a more favourable opinion of their coun¬ 
trymen, than we had hitherto entertained; for our judgment had 
been formed from the manners of M. de Lima, the Portuguese 
ambassador, then in-Paris. Among these new acquaintances 
was M. d’Araujo, who was about to fill the important post of 
minister for foreign affairs at Lisbon. He had been almost all 
his life absent from Portugal, on foreign embassies. He spoke 
French and several other languages, and had an extensive ac¬ 
quaintance with literature. 

jfbad hoped that we should not set out until the spring, but 
some orders which Junot received from the Emperor accelerated 
our departure. Public affairs became more and more involved, 
and everything foreboded a third continental coalition. The 
influence of England at the courts of Lisbon and Madrid threat^, 
ened to become dangerous in those moments of agitation which 
obviously preceded a storm, and we were required to quit Paris 
in the midst of the carnival of 1805, when all was festivity and 
joy. It was not the balls and masquerades that Junot regretted, 
but he was afraid that the war would be commenced without 
him, and with his natural frankness, he said to the Emperor, 
“ Your Majesty,” observed he, “ who has always been so good 
to me, will not surely inflict on me a wound which admits of no 
leparation. How severe was the mortification 1 experienced on 
receiving intelligence of the battle of Marengo. Sire, you have 
never been in battle without me, and I conjure that you will 
promise to recall me whenever hostilities are likely to com¬ 
mence .”—** I promise to do so,” said the Emperor, with 
emotion; and stretching out his hand to Junot, he added, I 
give you my word of honour that I will .”—** I am satisfied,” 
replied Junot; “and 1 shall serve your majesty with the 
greater ^al as my mind will be free from inquietude.” 

We Ifeffout at midnight on Shrove Tuesday, a circumstance, 
not a little tantalising to a^ young woman of ninotoen. Bai l 
can honestly deelaire that af the moment of crossing the barrier, 

; I was far from thinking of fhe gaiety I was leaving behind me. 
j l was in, the most painful stfete of feeling that I ever experienced 
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and yet ieW lives have been more chequered with misfortune i 
tiian mine. My mind was completely subdued by the misery of ! 
this first banisnment; for such 1 considered it: and yet the! 
future which unfolded itself before me was not altogether devdd^ 
of consolation. 1 was going with the title of ambassadress to a 
foreign court, and the Emperor had directed Junot to travel 
through France with all the state required by his new dignity. 
In every town, through which we passed we were saluted by the 
firing of cannon or musketry, and received addresses from 
mayors, prefects, sub-prefects, &c. Junot was the first ambas* 
sador whom Napoleon had sent abroad since he had made 
Emperor,'and he wished to give to the mission the utmost pos-. 
sible 4clat. I On our arrival at Bayonne, Junot left me and my’ 
little daugnter under the charge of the gentlemen who accom¬ 
panied him in official capacities, and proceeded to Madrid, on 
horseback, accompanied by Colonel Laborde. It was somewhat 
extraordinary for an ambassador at that period to ride two hun¬ 
dred leagues on horseback. I followed him, escorted by MM. 
de Rayneval and de Cherval. 

As it had been determined before our departure from Paris, 
that we should make a tolerably long stay at Madrid, Junot 
made enquiries where I could be suitably lodged during the 
five or six weeks that we should continue there. At that time 
there was but one posada (the Cross of Malta), which was nei-* 
ther a suitable place for me, nor a comfortable abode for any 
one. We could not reasonably throw ourselves upon the hos* 
pitality of the French ambassador; for Junot's suite formed a 
complete colony, and, besides, my husband had a sort of pride 
which prevented him from placing himself under such an obli¬ 
gation to the man whom he was in some measure, at least, 
temporarily, to supplant. It was originally the Emperor’s 
intention that we should put up at the hotel of the Embassy. 

We were one day talking over this difficulty of procuring 
accommodation in Madrid, and Junot, who was one^^of those 
people who always cut a knot where they cannot untie it, talked 
of sending me to Lisbon, without stopping longer than two or 
three days in Madrid, This was not at all to my taste; for I 
was anxious that the journey, since I was obliged to undertake 
it, should afford me materials for study and observation, and, 
besides, to make this sort of flying visit to Madrid, appeared to 
me not conformable to the wishes of the Emperor. We were 
discussing this embarrassing subject, when one of our friends, 
Alphonso Pignatelli, the younger brother of Count Armando de 
Fuentes, entered to pay me his morning visit, which he never 
failed to do. If,” said he, “ you choose to incur the Ihconve- 
nience of being lodged in a bachelor’s house, I shall be proud 
to offer you the use of mine in the Calle del Ciavel, at Madrid. 

I would not take the liberty of making such an offer, but I 
know the difficulty you will experience in procuring an abode. 
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B)Owew/l promise foufoa 

«re or tnree beds^^a cTiskamid^ftMeS) eKiione 
tbe windows, I believe, nre provided wilSi ^ncteins. Bat, 
aU, if you will oondeseend to encamp in my ^ecmitage, bad «i 
k is, yon will find it better than the Gross of Malta." 

1 laughed at his description, and 'very gladly acmplied ibis 
ofier. fie immediately dispatched a letter to hk steward, gtf^ 
ing directions that the brasero should be ornamented with ^hvei;, 
and that some other preparations might be made to prevent my 
Ibrming as unfavourable an idea of Spain as he 'entertained; for 
ho^ he and his brother hated the country. I set ^ut from 
Bayonne, where I had passed three days very agreeably, at the 
bouse of our banker, M. Dubrocq, and I entered Spain. Ifow 
the scene totally changed. The characters, it is true, were 
fiometimes the same; but they seemed to be performing on 
Another stage, with new dresises and decorations. 


CHAPTER Vni. 

We enter Spain—^Aspect of the country—Arrival at Madrid—An a^eableauf* 
prise—^General and Madame de Beurnonville—Arenjuez-San Ildefonso—Th,e 
Escurial—State of the Peninsula~Prince of the Peace—Superb road-Approacli 
to Madrid—Description of the capital—Character of the Spaniards—Iheir 
absurd national vanity—Ladies of the Spanish court—The Mar^ionees dhe 
iSantia^’s false eye-brow—Junot’s interview with Godoy—The Prince and 
Princess of the Asturias—Notice of the elevation of Godov—His cltaracter-^* 
The Court at Aranjuez—Road to that palace from Madrid—Beauty of its 
sit'iation—My presentation to the King and Queen—Wiiile gloves forbidden 
—^Tiie caraerara-mayor—Description of Charles IV. and his Queen—-My 
conversation with their Majesties. 

Spain in 1807, when the French army marched through it to 
gstin the frontier of Portugal, bore no resemblance to the Spain 
which I beheld when I entered that ancient kingdom in the 
pionth of March, 1805. I scarcely know how to describe the 
prst aspect of a country so strangely different from ©urs in forma^ 
HA language, and in customs. England, separated from France 
it is by the channel, is even less different from our country 
than is Spain from the last French village upon the banks of 
the Bidassoa. I left St. lean de Luz in the morning, and alept 
at Yrun,a miserable town op the opposite side oftliis streamlet, 
or rather marsbji in which is ^situated that Isle of the Conference 
where the dishonest said tOj the honest minister, “ II w’y a 
de Pyretths** The utterance of/«uch a sentiment, in ItifiOi, 
might have made ope exp^t to find, in 1805, at least fiome 
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«iinr, «xh^t. Nay, ootwithstMidiag the appareat dliance wliichi 
aince the time of the Directory, was so proudly displayed—not* 
withetanding the fraternity which seemed to be established be¬ 
tween the two nations—I could easily perceive, even on the 
fisontier, that they wem not friends. The curiosity we inspired 
was dnoUimd with no kindly feeling, and I am convinced that 
when we putup at a possada, we were made to pay more for the 
mido dela cam than would have been exacted from an Italian, 
or even from a heretic Englishman. 

I reached Madrid on the 10th March; Junot, who was ad¬ 
vised of my aiTival, came to meet me. He was accompanied hv 
^Oeneral Beurnonville, our ambassador at Madrid, who informld 
me that Alphonso Pignatelli had given a veiy failMul descrip¬ 
tion of his house, and that it was scarcely hal>ita%le. “ 
de Beurnonville,” said he, “ regrets exceedingly that we caimok 
ask you to come to our hotel; but we are very badly accommo¬ 
dated ourselves, and are full of complaints.” This was said on 
our way to the Calle de Ciavel, in which PignateUi’s house was 
situated. The two ambassadors had got into my carriage, and 
we soon drove up to the door of my new abode. I beheld a 
little white house, built exactly on the model of those of feg- 
land ; for many in Madrid are like those in London, whatever 
difference may exist in other respects betw:een the two cities. 
The door was furnished with a bright brass knocker; and on. 
entering I found myself in a neat little vestibule paved with 
marble, and as well sanded as if it had formed part of a Dutch 
habitation. The staircase was, like the house itself, small, but 
elegant and in good taste. We j)assed through an ante-chamber 
to the dining-room; and I next proceeded to examine the draw¬ 
ing-room and bed-chamber, and was delighted with the neatness 
and elegance of the furniture. A good collection of pictures, 
'French bronzes, and porcelain, completed the ornaments of tills 
agreeable habitation, which was certainly one of the finest houses 
in Madrid. Junot and Beurnonville were highly amused by ob¬ 
serving my astonishment. This little conspiracy had been gul 
up in order to afford me the pleasure of an agreeable surprise. 
After resting a few hours, I proceeded to the French ambassa- 
(dor’g, and was kindly welcomed by Madame Beurnonville, 
This lady was very much respected at Madrid, where her exalted 
birth alone would have insiued her a favourable rec|ption. In a 
country where birth is every thing, it is veiy important that an 
ambassador’s lady should possess that qualification. The im- 
|iression produced even by the Emperor’s glory, reflected as it 
was upon his generals, was not, however, sufficient to coimnand 
the respect of persons of elevated rank. A prejudice so pro¬ 
foundly rooted, could not be removed in a day. 

When 1 mrived at Madrid, the court had ^quitted the Efeuiial 
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fo^ Amirjuez.^ The customs obsemd at the Spanish dtHiii at« 
this^period, were the same as those which prevailed in the 
reign of Phillip II. 

I will now take a retrospective glance at Madiid and Sp^n, 
as they were before the war, before the intrigues of a few ob¬ 
scure individuals surrounded that kingdim with snares, and by 
exciting the people against France, succce<|^d in changing to** 
totally, both the moral and physical aspect of the country. I 
will also describe Portugal; I will paint both countries as 1 saw 
them, and the notes and correspondence I have now before me, 
will essentially aid me in this task. When I visited Spain, on 
my journey to Lisbon, all was profound tranquillity, and such 
a thing|is an invasion was never thought of, at least on our part. 
The suliance between France and Spain, on the contrary, was 
more friendly than ever. In all the ports of Andalusia prepara¬ 
tions were making to join the Spanish and French fleets, and 
Junot was specially charged with secret despatches for the 
furtherance of this measure. He had occasion to confer with 
the Prince of the Peace on the subject of the junction, which 
the Emperor considered of high importance. The Spanish navy 
was then formidable, at all events it had a reputation. This 
was^" before the battle of Trafalgar. But I think myself parti¬ 
cularly fortunate in having been able at the time to which I 
refer, to glean some knowledge of the royal family, and of the 
man who then ruled Spain, and whose sceptre though light as 
a. reed, was furnished with iron points, with which he inflicted 
wounds on a generous people. The Prince of the Peace is one 
of those extraordinary characters who have obtained celebrity 
without any just grounds. A similar instance has occurred in 
Russia. 'The history of the Prince of the Peace, presents in a 
striking light, the melancholy results of illicit passion. I both 

• Aranjwezis situated in a truly picturesque and romantic spot, in a beautiful 
valley on the Tagus, to the south-west of Madrid. The royal domicile is, as it 
were entombed in verdure and luxuriant foliage. But the little attention which 
is bestowed upon the canals and waters which flow through the beautiful 

t innds render the retreat^ungenial during the hot seasons. At the end of 
ay, the royal feraily quit Aranjuez for La Granja or San Hdefonso—Wretched 
imitations of Versailles, the work of Philip V. La Granja is situated to the 
north of Madrid, upon the slope of a chain of high mountains. Tliis renders 
it a desirable summer retreat. Consequently the royal family linger there tiM 
June, July, or August. The third sitio, or country residence is San Lorenzo or 
the Escurial. On this place, Philip 11. has impressed the .seal of his wild and 
ttavage charactet*; The history of his reign is written upon these dreary walls. 
This mass of stone conveys at one and the same time the idea of a palace and a 
monastery j but still wilhc?at die majesty of the one, or without tfie austerity 
and religiohfffgloominess which o^ght to accompany the other. Here the court 
sojourns from September to December, in other words during the coldest period 
of tlte year. And^yet the tempersiture of the Escurial, built as it is in an open 
situation op flie deiliviiy of Guadaitama, is by »o means genial. The winds 
rage with violence, the mountains wbich/sdrround it are divested of verdure, 
and nature seems to dwindle in these ever snow-clad regions, though the sun” 
shoots ardent mjS'Cver the bai^ rocks. \ 
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saw aitd Heard a great deal mspecting the Prince of the Peade 
during my stay in Sp4in. These particulars I will lay Hefotri 
the reader. 

After 1 passed the stone lion which marks the boundary be¬ 
tween New and Old Castile, I never saw any thing to equal the 
barrenness of the counte'y. No gardens, no country-houses, no 
culture, nothing iq short, indicating the vicinity of a great 
capital. This stone lion, with its pompous inscription, stands 
at the entrance of the very finest road I ever beheld. It was a 
Roman way in the best times of Rome, when she left in distant 
kingdoms those vestiges of Her grandeur which are still found 
after the lapse of ages. How strange that vanity should have 
induced its founder, Ferdinand VI. to erect so pompous% mo¬ 
nument to commemorate the formation of a few leagues of road, 
in a tract of country presenting not a single house, or a trace of 
culture ! and for this, to style himself the father of his country! 

But though the approach to Madrid produces so unfavourable 
an impression, yet the appearance of the city on first entering it 
is nevertheless grand and imposing. The streets are long and 
straight; the Calle de Alcala, where the French ambassador 
resided, is one of the finest streets in Europe. It is terminated 
at one end by the magnificent promenade of the Prado, and the 
fine palace of the Duke of Alva, and at the other by La Puerta 
del Sol. The great street of Toledo, of which so much is said 
in Gil Bias, and in the Spanish romances, and the street 
Atocba, are finer than any in London or Paris. For a lorig 
period Madrid was but a little town of no note belonging to tlia 
Archbishop of Toledo. Philip II. first made it a royal residdncfi 
He was influenced in his choice by the salubrity of the airbf 
Madrid and its fine waters, of which there is an abundant supply* 
Fountains are to be seen in every quarter of the city, which, fqr 
execution and design, are execrable—a rather extraordinary cii^ 
cumstance, considering that they were erected at the epoch of 
the revival of the arts, when Spain produced so many splend|l 
works. I can bear testimony to the fine quality of the wat^; 
they supply. Its excellence arises, I fi&cy, from the many 
meanderings it is obliged to make. 

I entertain the highest admiration for the Spanish character, 
I have studied it at different periods, I have seen it as it really 
is—lofty, generous^ and magnanimous; I have remarked its 
virtues and defects ; but the latter are rather the €^ct ’bf cir¬ 
cumstances than of disposition. The Spaniards are remarkable 
for command of temper, and are disringuishild by great patience"*; 
the latter virtue was particularly fatal to us in our unfortunate 
c}^dition against them; for with it were combined uniform 
affection for their sovereign, and a superstition which the monk||. 
tuped to their own profit the more easily, as the Spaniards 
at least were, sincerely devout. I am aware that a pdi^|. 
extremely dangospous to an unenlightened people, has fiii^’ 
Madame J^NOT—^vot. ir. h 
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iEsin^ated iteelf amcmg them; viz. a superhckl education eOgea* 
deriog indcblity iind free thinking. Tnis is one of the legacif» 
we have left them. The piety of the women presented a pecu¬ 
liarity which surpri&ed me: it was directed exclusiTely to the 
Virgin. In Spain the Vir^n is adored under a thousand didereat 
names, and each day is sacred to some new ceremony. The vast 
array of saints whom they invoke in their prayers, in preference 
even to the names of the Almighty or the Saviour, was a circum-^ 
llltance sufficiently calculated to astonish a Frenchwoman; for 
Ivhur religion is simple in its forms, compared to that of the 
Spaniards. What is related of the horror entertained by the 
Spaniards for drunkenness, is perfectly true. Before the invasion, 
when I cross^ the Peninsula, from one end to the other, I saw 
hut too men in a state of inebriation, the one a Frenchman, and 
the 6ther a Catalan, a sailor, and so ignorant, that he knew 
nothing of his country but its name. 

To see the Spaniard in his native character it is necessary to 
go into the heart of the kingdom. Our last invasion, short as it 
was, has left permanent traces. Conquerors always impress 
some portion of their character on a conquered people. For 
infitance, the Spaniards derive from the Moors their taste for plays, 
tournaments, and other shows, their respectful gallantry to fe¬ 
males, th#r love of titles, and their habit of speaking in metaphor 
and hyperbole, their gravity in deportment and conversation, and 
the jealousy which renders them vindictive and distrustful. Their 
gothic ancestors, the Goths and true founders of Spain, bequeathed 
to them freedom, and probity. Their superstition may perhaps 
be dated from the period of the long invasion, or rather importation 
of the Romans, who were remarkably superstitious. Do we not 
me in Rome and throughout Italy, the same superstition now a- 
days ? There is one fault with which the Sparaards may justly 
be reproached, because it is offensive to loreignem who visit 
them; this is their excessive national vanity. There are few 
Spaniards who do not think their nation tht first in the world ; 
and they maintain this absurdity ^jtb great positiveness. They 
still beguile themselves with the ffattering recolleqfio)^ of the 
conquest of the new world, and of tlie times when Charles V. 
dreamt of universal monarcliy. In this, indeed they are not 
unlike us. For valour and conquest, we fetill fancy ourselves as 
great as we were in the glorious days (ff thO jRevolution and the 
Empilb; amid for urWnify and elegance, th'mk ourselves equal to 
the subjects of Loub XlY.; while wo have retrogaded as &r 
as the: other.; « 

Bnmaiiately on my arrival in Madrid^ I was visited by many 
ladies of the court, jmme ^f whom maniifested towards me mucn 
kindness attmtaop. fOne of these ladies .the Duchess of 
pssm^ had imsded ioi^ at Piiis, and was disifiiigoi8hed .% 
mamsem and jiaifious depoitmfit. The Duchess^ tiro 
the Mar^mndssde Santa Cmz, aiii ^ Marchimiess 
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were both highly ed wcated and atniahle wotnes. 
-##hou€e^ furaished in the French style, and in the most 
taste. Another lady of high rank, who paid me a visit as 
soon as €he had learnt my arrival, was the Marchioness d’Antsa^ 
fbrmeily Dachess of Berwick. Her second husband, the Marqafe 
d’Arizza, was chief m^qordomo to the Queen Maria Luisa. In 
her youth she had been very beautiful, and at the time I- knew 
h(g9’, she still retained her fine figure and graceful deportment. 
When, on the morning promenade at the Prado, she alightdi§ 
from her carriage and walked up and down, attired in an elegant'^ 
bAsqnina, and lace mantitla, drawing the latter from side to side 
with her fan, to shade the eyes, as the Spaniards say, she re 
sembled one of Andalusia’s lovely daughters. She had Hhen a 
son twelve years of age, who has lately been at Paris, under the 
title of the Duke of Berwick. 

I also received much attention from the Marchioness de San¬ 
tiago. A stranger figure than this lady was never seen. The 
Marquis d’Arrizza had laid me a wager that I could not look 
at her without laughing. The poor woman painted most 
Tinmercifuliy. The ladies of Charles II.^s court would have 
looked pale beside her. Her daily operation of painting be%^ 
ended, she made herself a pair of finely arched black eyebrows, 
which she fiiced above a pair of immense eyes, whicn were con¬ 
stantly on the broad stare. These same eyebrows^gave rise to % 
laughable incident which I heard related at the house of tli^ 
Marchioness d’Arizza. There was a party at Aranjuez, and the 
company were in the height of gaiety, dancing and laughing 
when the Marchioness de Santiago was announced. Tlicmgli 
she was then somewhat younger, she |>ainted as thickly as when 
further advanced in life, and she was attended then, as she still 
was at the age of sixty, by a cavaliere servente, or to use the 
Spanish term a cortejo. The Marchioness arrived late, and 
apologised by saying, that the beauty of the evening had tempted 
her to take the air in the Calie de la Reyna. Whilst she spok^ 
a universal titter prevailed through the room. Her appearand^ 
which mis at all times singular, was at this moment irresistibly 
droll. She bad but one eye-brow! As nature had in her case 
been very sparmg of this feature, and as the one which attracted 
attentioii was black' as jet, the contrast was complete. She 
herself had no sui|^on that any filing wa^. wrong. The cortejo 
was equally unconscious. At length the mirth of the company 
exploded in loud peals of laughter, and the lost eyebrow was 
discovered to have accidentally fixed itself on the Ulthead of 
thecor^^. ~ ■ 

Th^ was at the court of MNdrid at this time a lady fl^ho Very 
much jdeased me. This was Madame Carrujo from the Hava^ 
ioah* figu^ was rather large for a Spanish womaii|» hit 
exquisitely proportion|d as indeed they ail are, especially thde 
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bdrn in tbe colonies. Th^se latter possess a aymmetry of 
^hich even the fair Andalusians cannot t)oast ofl i 

Junot, who was veiy anxious to have an interview with the 
Piince of the Peace,* saw him on the day after his arrival. 
The Prince knew that he had to make an important commumca- 
tion from the Emperor Napoleon, and although>lhe cannon of 
Austerlitz had not yet been heard, Spain was the most faith¬ 
ful ally of France; as much from interest, it may be believed, 
as from friendship. The Prince of the Peace wished to please 
the Emperor, and was exceedingly gracious during this inter¬ 
view with Junot, who came home quite captivated by him. 
** Berthier wa^ talking nonsense,’' be said, “ when he spoke ill 
of this man. He is described as being insolent, but I consider 
him merely a courtier, such as I can imagine the gentlemen of 
the court of Philip V, to have been. He does not like the 
Prince and Princess of the Asturias, and he informs me that we 
shall not meet with a good reception in that miarter. He says 
that France has no greater enemy than the Prince Royal, and 
added that it is his wife, the daughter of the King of Naples, 
who has excited him against us, merely because France is the 
ally of Spain.” Junot informed me that the Prince exclaimed, 
** Ahj monsieur, Spain will some day have in him a king who 
will rend# her very unfortunate ! This double alliance with the 
bouse of Naples, forms a bond which connects us with Austria, 
to whom a third daughter of the King of Naples is married. 
All these women have combined against France. Her new 
mollifies them, and perhaps you will scarcely believe that 
this new league is planned and directed by the Queen of Naples 
herself. Our gracious Queen, whom heaven preserve, opposes 
this influence with all the powers of her mind and her natural 
affection for her son; but, General,...” and he struck his 
breast with his right hand and shook his head repeatedly. 

“ I am astonished at what you teh me,” said 1 to Junot; “ I 
have often heard my uncle Demetrius speak of the Princess of 

* Don Mannel Godoy was bom at Badajoz in Estremadura. Hj 3 ,father was 
a petty provincial gentleman, a kind of country squire. Manuel had an elder 
brother, Luis, who, I believe, through the patronage of the Duke ile I’lnfantddo, 
«ntered the body guards. Don Luis was a tat), handsome young man,|omething 
like his brother, and he speedily attracted the notice of a l^y, who, ilptigh her- 
aeif filling the most exalted rank, nevertheless scrupled not to select her fa¬ 
vourites'from the lowest Classes of society. Luis was soon established in her 

f ood graces, and got his brother entered in the same company of the body guards. 

tut the lady who had so graciously noticed him was not remarkable for the sta¬ 
bility herafle^idus. Manud was probably handsomer, and more a^^reeahle 
than ,iHsr brother. In short, be pleased: and his elevation was rapid.., 
of tiixte,Jb wps created, ^rst pi^ke de la,Alcudia,and next Prince ofthe ftade. 
This festligdity ap^aied the idore extmbrdinaty, because the title of Princi? is 
never oonferr^ bn SpaiHsh suliects. It was on the occasion cl the treaty of 
peace, signed in 1797, l%tweenHhe Frdhch liepublic and Spaing that 
ae la Akudia received tiwit sip?d mark of favour, > 
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wfe6 ie ttow Princess of the Asturias. He knew her at 
Haplesi and desciibed heras a cbarming%reature, beautiful and 
intei^tingi able to converse in ^aeven or eight languages ; an 
eaicellent inusician and artist; and; in shoit, a highly accom* 
pHshed #oman. The Prince of the Peace must talk nonsense,^ 
Janot tejoini^; May not a Princess be accomplished in the 
s^ke in which you understand the word, and yet be the most 
malicious nerson in the world ?” 

It would be a mistake to suppose, notwithstanding all that 
has been said of him, that the Prince of the Peace was utterly 
devoid of talent. He possessed considerable shrewdnes8| good 
sense, and judgment, combined with an aptitude for business, 
the more remarkable in a Spaniard as they are usually very 
inactive. These qualities seemed calculated to render him a 
good minister; but, on the contrary, what misfortunes did his 
administration bring upon Spain ! I believe Godoy’s intentions 
to have been good, as a minister and a patriot. He encouraged 
the arts; and by his orders travellers were sent from Spain. to 
different parts of the world, in order to bring back to their native 
country information on science and manufactures: he con¬ 
structed bridges and roads: he opposed the Inquisition, and in 
this conflict, the most serious perhaps that was ever maintained 
between the throne and the altar, the temporal authority was 
triumphant. How, then, are we to account for the misery which 
resulted from the government of the Prince of the Peace ? On 
what was grounded the hatred of the whole nation towards that 
one man? There must have been some good reasons for tMs, 
for it seldom happens in such cases that the judgment of the 
mass of a nation is erroneous. 

The court, as I have already mentioned, was at Aranjuez when 
we arrived in Madrid. Junot went there first without me ; and 
it was determined that I s|^ould be presented on the 24th of 
March, en confidenciaf that is to say, without the formality of a 
full court dress and hoop. We set out from Madrid on the 23rd 
of March, at four in the afternoon, in order to sleep at Aranjuea 
that night, so that I might be presented to their Majesties next 
day, 4t half past one, that is to say, immediately after their 
dinner^ and before his Majesty went out to hunt. On leaving 
Madrid,’%e crossed the Manqanarez by the bridge built in the 
reign of Philip II., by Juande Herrera, and in allusion to which 
a wit of the time observed,„ that ** now the bridge is made for 
the river, it will be well to make a river for the nridge.’* At a 
little distance further on, we again crossed the Man§atiarez, but 
by fording it ; after which we found ourselves on the magnificent 
road leading to Aranjuez, which is bordered merely by a few 
miserable-looking olive trees. This road, which is six leagues 
in length'^ runs i#a straight line, and is so perfectly smooth that 
the carriage rolled alongas swiftly as though we had been flying* 
In this way we descended into the lovely valley in which is situ¬ 
ated the royal sitio of Aranjuez, The descriptions whidb the 
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ptoets have given us of Arcacha* ibe valley of 
the 8|bts most favoure# by Heaves, do not exeel the betwiy of 
Aranj uee. On entering the vafley, all trace li' lost of tiyfiNBiia0py~ 
jdains of New Castile. Instead barrenne^, the eye dwdtkoli 
a picture of luxuriant fertiliW. Nothing is seen but vMxire/ 
Bowers, and trees laden with fruit. A baltny frihgranc# ^ 

the air. In short, one seems to be transported to anciher worH, 
and to enjoy a new existence. The palace is not fine; it is 
nothing more than a small plain country house, such as might 
be the abode of any wealthy private gentleman. The Tagus 
surrounds the palace, and forms a very pretty artificial cascade 
in front of a parterre beneath the windows. The water is so 
close to the walls, that the King can enjoy the amusement of 
fishing from his terrace. 

I was so enchanted with this earthly paradise, that I could 
have wished to spend the whole day in wandering over the 
grounds, instead of retiring to my chamber to array myself in 
iml dress at broad noon-day. However, I had no choice, and 
in due time I commenced the important preparations for my 
presentatioiii; I put on a dress, such as I should have worn at 
the imperial court, and my head-dress was composed of dia¬ 
monds. I should have preferred pearls; for diamonds appeared 
to me to have too glaring an effect for daylight. But whenever 
I hinted at the idea of wearing pearls, to the Marchioness 
d'Arizza and some other ladies, they were as much shocked as if 
1 bad intended to insult their Queen. I consequently put on 
my diamonds. These ladies told me one thing which appeared 
to me so ridiculous that I thought they were only hoaxing me. 
They assured me that the Queen never received a lady in white 
gloves. You must therefom recollect to take them off,” said 
the Duchess d^Ossuna, “ or you will get into disgrace.” I 
laughed at this, and when I was dressed, never doubting but 
that what I had been told was a merC joke, I put on a pair of 
white gloves. But on arriving at the door of the apartment in 
which their Majesties were to receive me, the camerara-mayor 
touched my arm, and by signs requested me to take off my 
gloves. As she could not speak a word of French, and I (b)ula 
scarcely understand a word of Spanish, the dialogue was not 
very noisy, though our gestures were sufiiciently animated, i 
observed that the old lady was growing impatient, and I felt 
myself getting a little out of humour. That I, a Frendl woman 
and a foreignq^, who held no rank at the court of Spain, shouUi 
be subjected this strange regulation, appeared to me unrea¬ 
sonable and abfi^jrd. Perhaps I was equally so in attempting 
to resist it; but I atn ^ne of those persons who like to nave 
their bwii way, atid consequently I found myself in op«n rebel- 
Kori againat tfee and resolutely withdrawing 

my T “ No, qo, Senora 1” To widen 

6i®;„TepliM, *' Sonora Alnbassadress, it is indispensabk.” 

At finding th|tf I obstinately restsand 
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pty am wtih ker little dinger, skciveUed haipdai ake 
to toe force. I now |aw tba folly of logger iccais** 

taiieCr aubnuited to the cereaaoQy with a good grace. The 
old Wy £>lded op ety gloves and.carefullydaid them behind e 
red near the d^r of the Queen’s app^tment^ and then 

looking at my haxnla^ she exclaimed :— Jesus !.... Jesus /...» 
how very pretty .... OhL ,.She evidently wished to con- 
sole me and to remove the embarrassment 1 naturally felt at 
entering the presence-chamber in a trained dress, diamonds and 
bare arms. The camarera-mayor then entered to receive the 
commands of their Majesties, and on her return I was imme¬ 
diately ushered in. 

The King and Queen were standing very near the door, so 
near it,’ indeed, that on entering, I scarcely found room to make 
my three courtseys. The Queen advanced to me and received 
me with pleasing condescension. She entered into conversatioa 
with me about my journey, with an air of interest which cer¬ 
tainly could not be sincere, as she must have cared^ very little 
about me; but she appeared to do so, and this a|i^arance is 
always gratifying on the part of a Sovereign. She sieved to me 
to be still a fine woman, though she was then growing stout, 
and was getting a double chin, like Catherine n., which im-. 
parted a matronly appearance to her countenance. She rifever- 
theless wore a coiffure a la grecque with pearls and diamonds 
plaited along with her hair, or rather her wig. Her dress, which 
consisted of a slip of yellow taffety, covered with a robe of beau¬ 
tiful English point lace, was cut exceedingly low on the neck 
and shoulders. Her arms were without gloves and adorned with 
bracelets composed of magnificent pearls, each clasp consisting 
of a single ruby, the finest I ever beheld. I could not help 
thinking of my adventure with the camerara-inayor when I saw 
the Queen’s pare arms, which, as well as her hands, were ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful. A sifiile which I was unable to repress, 
apparently revealed to her Majesty what was passing in my 
mind.—“I suppose,” said she, ^^you were astonished at being 
required to take off your gloves ? It is a c^^stom, of w^ich you, 
Mad^, at least have no reason to complain, for your hands are 
made to be seen.” Charles IVth’s figure and appearance were 
perfectly original. He was tall, his hair was grey and very thin, 
and his extremely long nose did not tend to improve a counte¬ 
nance naturally devoid of intelligence, though it had an expres¬ 
sion of good nature and benevolence. His toilet, when I had the 
honour of seeing him, was not calculated to set off his personal 
appearance* He wore a blue frock-coat of very coarse cloth, 
with yellow metal buttons, buckskin small-clothes, blue stock¬ 
ings drawn up over bis knees, after the fashion of our grand'- 
fathers about a century ago, and over the stockings a p.a,ir .of 

f itew. I afterwards learned that tliis was his huritingr^^i^. 

unting was an amusement, or in his case I may more pi^irty 
csdl it a fatigue, of which be was exceedingly fond. !L||e his 
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£»ther, he went out to the chaee every day of his let 
weather be foul or fair.—Rain breaks no bones,” he used to 
say.* Every day after dinner be would ^et into hia:«c^rriag# 
sold take a drive of seven or eight leagues fN^rebe coisiiienced 
hunting. In conformity with old etiquette, the foreign minsters 
were admitted to pay their respects to the King twice a week:— 
the day on which I was presented was one of these demi-recep- 
tion days. 

After speaking to me about my journey, and inquiring after 
the health of my little daughter, the Queen suddenly changed 
the conversation, and asked me some questions relative to the 
Empress Josephine. However, she did not say much on that 
subject, for 1 managed to change the conversation: from the 
few words which fell from the Queen, I could easily perceive 
that the idea she had formed of the Empress was not founded 
merely on her own judgment.—“ How does she dress?” inquired 
she. “ In the most elegant and tasteful style,” I replied. “ We 
take her as a model in all that relates-to dress, not merely be¬ 
cause she is our Sovereign, but because her exquisite taste 
prompts her to wear every thing that is most graceful and be¬ 
coming.” **Does she wear rouge?” I answered No,” which 
at that time was really true. The Empress certainly rouged at 
a latdr period of her life ; but I never recollect having seen her 
wear it during the Consulate or the beginning of the Empire. 
"And flowers—does she wear artificial flowers?” continued 
her Majesty, I replied in the affirmative. But these short 
answers were not satisfactory. I was obliged to be more specific, 
and accordingly described some of the dresses which ffie 
Empress had worn at ffites in honour of the coronation. The 
Queen then said to me, “ Have you seen my daughter, the 
Queen of Etruria ? Do you not think she is very much like me ?” 
This question quite embarrassed me, and i was at a loss what to 
say, for it is irnpossible to imagine a more ordinaiy woman than 
the Queen of Etruria. I feared her Majesty was laying a snare 
for me; I never could have conceived that inatenial love was so 
blu^d. Ijloweveri there was something in the Queen’s manner 
which convinced me of her sincerity, and I answered thit the 
Queen of Etruria was remarkably like her Majesty. " Oh!” re¬ 
sumed the Queen, “ she is not to be compared to my Carlotta at 
Xiisbon—she presents a strong resemblance both to her father 
end me; observe her well when you see her. She is like her 
father in the upper part of the face, and like me in the lower 
parts.” 

It was curious enough that all this was perfectly true, and yet 
tlie Princess was very ugly, and the Queen of Spain possessed 
the remains of beautyi She certainly could not be called very 

* Wlien one Ws son^ was on his death-bed, he went out daily to hunt 
■w^ as much indliTerence aS though the child had been perfectly well: “What 
can. i^do ftur him was ill |he sympathy he expressed. 
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hflindsome at tl»e dold when 1 saw her (1S0#4). She had< then 
lost her teeth, and the artificial seh which replaced them was tin 
veiy g^odapeeitmm of the dentist’s skill. As to the King, he 
nodded assent tO iU that Luisa said, and looked at me With an 
air of good natuim However, he did not seem to be quite 
pleased at being excluded from the conversation, and when he 
could find an opportunity of getting in a word, he asked me what 
I had thought of the caches de colleras^ He said I must have 
been much astonished at seeing them drawn by mules, and 
added that> of course, I ha,d never seen such animals before. At 
this remark I could not really refrain from laughing, for I was 
then a lively, giddy young woman; but, speedily recovering my 
gravity, I informed his Majesty that all his finest mules were 
brought from one of our French provinces, namely, from Poitou, 

I shall never forget the expression of stupid astonishment that 
was depicted in the King’s countenance, on hearing this. He 
stared at me, and looked as incredulous as if I had told him that 
Peru was in Ma*drid. “ Did you know that, Luisa?" said he, 
turning to the Queen. Her Majesty, by a nod, answered in the 
affirmative. Then, after a pause and looking earnestly at me, 
she said, addressing the King, “ Is not Madame Junot very much 
like a Spanish lady: she has the complexion, the eyes, and the 
hair of a Spaniard ?’’—“ Yes, yes," said the King, rubbing his 
hands and smiling, “ La Senora es Espanola .”—“ And yet," re¬ 
sumed the Queen, addressing me, “ you are a native of France, 
are you not ? You were not born in Greece ? My daughter-in- 
law, to whom I was speaking about you yesterday, tells me that 
saw in Naples an individual of your name, a Prince Comnenus. 
Isue your father, or your brother?"—“ He is my uncle. Madam," 
I replied, and explained to her that my name was not Com¬ 
nenus, and that I was connected with that family only on my 
mother’s side. 

I then took leave of the King and Queen after this very long 
audience. This first interview with the King and Queen of Spain 
left an impression on my memory which time can never efface. 
At a period not far distant, I had an opportunity of evjncing^vtny 
gratiful recollection of the marks of kindness their Majesties 
were pleased to confer on me. This was at the time when they 
were so cruelly confined at Marseilles, by the order of the 
Emperor. My brother was still in that town, and was dictated 
by the generosity of his character, to alleviate the sufferings of 
these noble fugitives. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Tbe Prince of the Peace—His familiar manners in the presence of the King 
and Queen—Mamed to a Bourbon Princess—Hated by his wife—ilis con¬ 
nection with Madame Tudo—Anecdote of Mayo, a rival favourite—^The 
Queen’s talent for conversation—The King’s feeble attempts at music—Prin¬ 
cess of the .Asturias—KecollectK*ns of Aranjuez—Court Promenade— 
Kemarkable picture at Madrid—Hencoutre vrith Talii^n^—Junot’s opinion of 
Godoy. 

There is one particular which I passed over in silence, when 
describing my royal presentation; but which is nevertheless 
worthy of notice. On entering the audience chamber, I had, 
scarcely room to move, as the King and Queen were both 
standing very near the door. The room appeared to be about 
twenty-five feet by eighteen. This was a moderate size, and 
enabled me to see very well every object that was in it; and 
however indecorous it might be to look over the shoulder of the 
Queen, the singular spectacle which presented itself to my eyjs 
might W'ell apologise for my neglect of etiquette. I beheld % 
mail at the other end of the apartment, whose attitude and 
bearing appeared to me particularly ill suited to the audience 
chamber of royalty. This man appeared to be thirty-four or 
thirty-five years of age, his couatenance was of that description, 
which a fine well-grown hearty young man usually presents ; 
but there was no trace of dignify in his appearance. The indi¬ 
vidual whom 1 am now describing, was covered with decorations 
of all sorts. He w ore the first order of Spain, that of the Gdiden 
Fleece, together with that of St. January, the order of Charles 
III., of St. Ferdinand, of Malta, and of Christ. I might, 
therefore, reasonably suppose that this man was an important 
personage, and I was not wrong; he was the Prince of the 
Peace. I was strui^ with surprise at his free and easy manner. 
He was leaning, ^pr rather lying upon a console^ at the further 
end of the aparjiient, and was playing with a curtain tassel 
which was within his refich. 

At the time to which I allpde, his favour at the court was 
immense, and^jbeyond all exafmple, even in a country where for 
nwqiy reigns ^t Mon^chs have possessed no o|her privilege 
than4hat ofseetiBg tli^wselves on a throi^, whose power they 
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pkce m the ha»48 of a pri^ado* Bat the Biince of the Peace 
enjoyed the faTottf of both Kins and Queen, and when ManmHto 
was not with Charles IV. he was sent for; for the King 
eould iil brook bis absence. He at this time had the title of 
Prince, which no nobleman of Spanish origin had yet borne, with¬ 
out having a precise claim to it. He was prime minister, coun¬ 
sellor of state, commander of four companies of life guards, 
generalissimo of the forces by sea and land, a rank which no 
person had ever possessed in Spain before him, and which was 
created expressly to give him precedence over the captains- 
general. This astonishing favour had its source in the cause to 
which I have already alluded. I should add, that he ^ad lateily 
married a Princess of the house of Bourbon, the daughter of the 
Infant Don Louis, and sister of the archbishop of Toledo. 
About this marriage I heard strange stories when I first passed 
some weeks at Madrid. Both parties detested each other; but 
nothing could equal the hatred which the Princess of the Peace 
entertained for the individual whom she refused to acknowledge 
as her husband. 

You would have a bad reception from her,” said Beurnon- 
ville, to Junot, “ if she should imagine that you are on good 
terms with the Prince.” The Prince of the Peace, however, 
said to Junot before he was presented Jo the Princess: “She 
will make you amends for the grim faces which you and Madame 
Junot will be obliged to encounter here. When you see her, 
you will at least haVe a kind reception, and see a pleasant 
countenance.” I should mention that the grim faces to v|hicli 
he^alluded, were those of the Prince and Princess of tlie Astu¬ 
rias. The Princess of the Peace hated her husband to such a 
degree, that one day at Madrid, after the terrible transactions of 
Aranjuez, being in company with my friend Genera! Joseph 
Lagrange, and speaking to him of the treatment she had received 
from the Prince of the Peace on account of that Tudo, she 
added, pointing to her little daughter, who at that moment ran 
into the room. In fact, I hate him so much, that I do not * 
like that child, because she is his.” Certainly it would be 
diffictilt to find any malice and badness of heart to equal this. 
The Prince of the Peace may not have behaved as he ought to 
a wife whom his Sovereign had given him, by way of a reward 
and as a pledge of their favour, but the above remark of the 
Princess seems to exonerate him. It was then very generally 
reported in Madrid, that he had been married^to Madame Tudo, 
whom I saw at a distance one evening in the theatre, and who 
appeared to me a very pretty woman. She had an hotel, in 
which she resided with a numerous family, who was said to 
belong to the Prince of the Peace. I may add that T, 
for a kmg time, believed with many other pe rsqtis , that the 
Prince of the Peace was married to Madame Tlfco p$evi(^ 
to his union with the* Princess of Bourbon, and that s^bitibii 
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induced him td ecmmit the of oM 

■whose wracity I can reiy, assured me that sW was pre^kit at 
the marriage of the Prince of the Peace at Boine with Madame 
Tudo. His marriage with the Princess was, therefore, legal, in 
spite of all she alleged to the contrary. 

I may here relate an anecdote which w^as at the time told at 
Madrid, and whiiih may form an additional subject for reflec¬ 
tion, relative to the astonishing favour enjoyed by Don Manuet 
Godoy. He had loved the Queen, or rather he had been 
beloved by her. I adopt this version in preference to the other, 
for he wa& young and handsome, and she, to speak with ai> the 
reiipect due to a crowned head, was old and ugly ; but his situ¬ 
ation was a good deal like that of Potemkin :* out Maria Luisa 
was not quite so bad as Catherine^ for she did not cause her 
husbands to be strangled. The Priuce of the Peace who had, I 
presume, taken Potemkin for his model, wished to imitate him 
m everything, and when the passion for himself was somewhat 
chilled he thought proper to direct tlie choice of new favourites. 
He was much oH’eiided at the introduction of a young man who 
had been in the guards, named Mayo. Mayo was handsome, 
and might become a formidable rival to him. The Prince was 
indignant; but the young man was in possession, and it was 
not ej^sy to eject him. , However, Godoy avenged himself by 
directing against him, as well as the Queen, all the epigrams 
which he could invent. 

One day, when he was on a balcony looking into the court¬ 
yard at La Granja (San lidefonso) with the King and Queen, a 
carriage drove up drawn by four horses, with servants and out¬ 
riders in splendid liveries; in short, the equipage was fit for a 
prince. “Heyday,” said the King, “whom have we here?-— 
why it is Mayo,” and with great astonishment the Monarch al¬ 
ternately looked at Luisa and the Privado. “ I have observed 
for some time,” added he, “that Mayo lives in great style. 
The other day I saw him on the Prado with an equipage more 
splendid than yours, Manuelito .... What does this mean?”— 
'‘Oh, nothing extraordinary,” replied,the Prince, casting a 
glance at the Queen who, firm as she was, trembled lest Manuel 
Godoy should ht jealous; but he was no such fool, he had more 
sense.—“ The thing is easily explained,” said he to the King, 
“ a foolish old woman is smitten with him, and gives him as 
much money as be wants.”—“ Indeed !” said the King, “ and 
who is this old ^oman; is it the Marchioness of Santiago?”— • 
The Prince thought this was sufficient punishment, and changed., 

■{ f 

• Ihe fevoui in which Prince of the Peace was held, seems extremely 
similar to that of Potemkin. ^ Catherine dreaded the latter, vwheti she no longer 
lov^ him. 1from ^ autjiiSntic source that the Queen of Spain stood 
in fear of the'^l feh ce'- of the Peaci^ in a remarkable d'eme. Nerlrthelest;, aim 
diiid of attmiding iGodoy, during a long ana violent illness W had, 

while they were at Eome. ; 
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miT€|fsatian, 1111® was not a■ matter with poet 

CharW IV* It^ w^ necessary; to say that a dog was 
running past, and the thing was accomplished. 

The Queen possessed considerable talent in conversation. She 
was remarkably animated, she loved to talk, and she appeared to 
advantage when doing so, a thing very rare amongst royal per¬ 
sonages. She was besides a good musician, ind was very fond 
of music. As to tlie King he had also a passion for it, but a 
very unfortunate one. Everyday on returning from hunting he 
haa |i concert in his private apartment. The King took his 
violin and bore a part in a quartette of Haydn, or a quintette 
of Boccherini. The reader may judge what some of our most 
famous violinists, who were then in Spain and were required to 
play with the King, must have suffered, Libon, whose en¬ 
chanting talent is well known, passed some time at Madrid, and, 
like others, was of the royal party. One of these poor martyrs 
informed me that one evening a terrible confusion arose in z. tutti 
passage. It was not the fault of the professors, and after a little 
consultation, Olivieri, whom I often heard at Lisbon, where he 
was first violin at the Grand Opera, ventured to tell the King 
that the fault was his. His Majesty had hurried on without 
waiting during three bars' rest which occurred in his part. The 
good-natured Monarch appeared quite thunderstruck. He gazed 
at Olivieri with amazement, and then laying down his bow, he 
said majestically in Italian, I rei n'aspeitano mai” I had a 
strong desire to see the Princess of the Asturias.. P was told 
that three o’clock would be the most convenient hour to' be 
presented to her: the Princess being fond of occupation, did 
not waste her time in sleep, like the inmates of Aranjuez. I had 
reasons for wishing to be introduced to a Princess whom I may 
say I had long known, though I had never seen her. Her mis¬ 
fortunes interested me; her fame belonged to Europe. One 
naturally thinks so much of a Princess who is superior to other 
females; and this lady was really a superior person. 

A mother-in-law has not a mother’s heart. A mother is prqud 
of the merit of a daughter; a mother-in-law is jealous of it. The 
Queen of Naples, though certainly an ill-tempered woman, che¬ 
rished an afiection for Jier learuedt yet unaffected daughter; but 
the Queen of Spain contracted her black eye-brows, and from the 
first day she saw her conceived an antipathy which was soon 
converted into hatred of her charming daughter-in-law, who in 
the court circle spoke to each ambassador in the language of his 
lotion ! Alas! the hatred produced by the envy of a woman 
has something horrible in its results. The Princess of the 
Asturias, at the period when I was presented to her for the first 
time, was still what might be called a young bride. She had 
been brought to Spain to marry the Prince of tlie Asturias 
(since PeMioand ViL), and her brother, who escorfdd her^ 
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Imck witli him as hiS ’ iMrida, the Ini^ta Bmi&a liaiia* iliat 
neither of the two Prioc^sei wore the crowns wltioh seettiecl lo 
be in reserve for them.* 

It would seem that crowned heads, owing to the exalted station 
in which they are placed, become only a surer mark Jor death 
and misfortune. What a fate awaited the Princess of the 
Asturias ! The Prince of the Peace, whether he had or bad not 
reason to be offended with the Prince or Princess of the Asturias, 
certainly treated them in a way which the heir to the throne 
could not endure without the desire of vengeance. It is true 
that Kings are but men; but admitting this, it is also necessary 
to concede another point, namely, that if they are men, they 
must also have the passions of men; and the spirit of revenge 
may invade the soul of a monarch as well as of the lowest of his 
subjects. However odious Ferdinand may subsequently have 
proved himself, it is certain that in 1805 he sought only justice. 
He desired that the heir to the throne should be respected, 
ibat his wife should possess a happy, or at least a peaceable 
home, and finally that they should not be insulted by Manuel 
Godoy. I repeat that he desired only justice. He loved the 
Princess ardently, and she returned his affection fully and un¬ 
reservedly : in fact, the attachment of this unfortunate pair was 
the only .consolation they experienced in a life full of continually 
renewed grief and trouble. All that I had beard of their private 
^ history made me experience a lively emotion when I was about 
to be presented to them. 

On entering the chamber, I found the Princess standing, and 
leaning on a table, though there was a sofa behind her. The 
Prince who was in the adjoining room, came in instantly, and 
leant his hand upon the same table with his wife. I ^ways 
observed that when they were together, the Prince watched the 
eyes of the Princess as if he expected her to indicate what he was 
to do. The Princess was not very tall, yet her figure was digni¬ 
fied and graceful, which probably was owing to the manner in 
which she carried her head. Her eyes were of a beautiful blue; 
her fair hair seemed to denote a northern origin, and her appear¬ 
ance altogether presented nothing of the Italian. She had the 
Austrian lip and the Bourbon nose; bqt the latter was only 
slightly aquiline, and not approximating to her chin like that 
of her father-in-law j she had a fresh colour and a plumpness 
which indicated exuberant health. Her arms and her bands 
were not beautilul, neither were her feet, which, considering her 


♦ Vlt. VHU Kapoteon’s prisoner is Fiaisce, he on _ 

Imees firoo) £m|^or. beseech your Majesty to give me 

one of said he. —But they will not have you."—“ H»en let me 

hW one orilp 'li^lstions of her Ji|i^esty, the Empress."—^‘^They will net have 
you Hien give me,*' said Ferdinand,“any wife you please,—so that 

1 receive* " . . 
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size ou^Cio been smalL But upon the wltole, sbe was 
excee^n^y agreeid}^ and perfectly the Prkicess.* 

Her air was majestic, ana at hist sight she appeared radier 
aastere, bttt wh^ ^ smiled her cour^eaance beamed with kind* 
ness. There was poetry ia her expre^ire features, and though 
she was usually mtent and reserved, yet her countenance had a 
speaking look. She treated me with a degree of kindness of 
which 1 shall always retain a grateful recollection. Alas! a 
year had Scarce passed away when the Princess, whom I saw so 
full of health and bloom, was only a living corpse, calling hourly 
upon death to deliver her from her sufferings. The day when i 
first saw her she was dressed in white. Her gown, which was 
made in the most simple manner, was one of those pretty 
sprigged English muslins, which were then worn, and was 
trimmed only with violet and white ribbon. Her beautiful and 
profuse fair hair was simply, but carefully dressed. Her comb 
was studded with large and magnificent pearls, intermingled 
with diamonds. This rich simplicity struck me the more for¬ 
cibly, because 1 had just seen in the apartment above, all the 
luxury of dress lavished on an old woman. The Queen's yifijow 
slip appeared dirty, and the robe of English point, though worth 
20,000 francs, seemed in bad taste, compared with dres» of 
pure white, worn by the young and blooming Princess. I 
departed from the audience quite enchanted. The Princess had 
a winning manner which I have never seen in any other person 
but herself, except Napoleon. She was not pretty; many per¬ 
sons indeed maintained that she was even ugly. It may be so, 
I care little about it. She appeared to me both pretty and 
amiable. 1 found her such because she wished to be so. 

Having made my great visits, I returned to Maria Luisa’s 
camerara-mayor, according to etiquette, a matter which at this 
period, one could not venture to neglect. The camerara-mayor 
was a little old dame, very thin, dark, and ** ugly as a devil,” as 
I heard a lady of the court observe, who by-the-by was never¬ 
theless a very pious person. The camerara laughed again at 
the recollection of the white gloves, and seizing my hands, she 
looked at them and repeated Jesus! Jesus! how pretty 
they are /” 

Many years have passed away since I saw Aranj uez; but 
time has only augmented the charm attached to my recollection 
of that delightful place; for in ail my travels I hav^ never seen 
. a spot whi(^ can form a fair comparison with it* It is not like 
amy thing in Switzerland, in France, m Algarve, or Italy. In 
lat^ it is like nothing else.—It is Aranjuez—an enchanted para¬ 
dise ! Where else ^ll we find those charming fountains fur¬ 
nished by twa< rivers whose waters enclose an in which 

♦ In the Duchesa of Orleans, now Queen of the French, I can pOKseive no 
trace of resemblance to her sister the Princess of the Asturias* 
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ihe sail ripens the mrest ^its of eveiy climate tod of OTefy 
country. Never before did 1 see so iresh, so green, mid so 
beautiful a vegetation. So much pomp, so much magnihceBce 
in the most barren and most unfavoured spot in nature. Nothing 
can exceed the fine effect of the island. 1 do not think the hand 
of man could add any thing to it without spoiliUg it. La Calk 
de la Reyna is a magnificent alley, formed by elms said to be 
five hundred years old. It is in length more than half a Spanish 
league, and forms one of the grandest ornaments of IVranjuex. 
There I have met the Queen and royal family of an evening. 
The Princesses were accustomed to take the air each in her 
own carriage, never together: they drove very slowly from one 
end of the alley to the other several times; and whenever they 
met they saluted each other with a politeness which might be 
strictly ceremonial, but was any thing but affectionate. The 
women as well as the men who were promenading in the alley, 
stopped as soon as the Princesses came near them. The ladies 
saluted them respectfully, and the men immediately dropped 
their capa^ which the moment before they had draped in a 
thiritsand elegant folds. The Queen and Princesses, when they 
passed in front of a lady who was a favourite, and who, by her 
lank of gri^ndee of Spam might receive a public testimony of 
royal condescension, the Princess who wished to bestow it made 
a^firiendly sign to her with the hand or the fan, as if to invite 
her to approach. This mark of favour was thought a great deal 
of. When the Queen passed before the place where I had 
stopped, she smiled, inclined her head in a very gracious manner, 
and accompanied the motion with a salute of the hand. Thus, 
the favour shown to me was complete. When the Infantes, the 
King’s brothers, returned from their wretched hunting matches, 
they used by way of relaxation to accompany the Princesses in 
tills promenade on horseback. 

We returned to Madrid. The moment for our departure for 
Lisbon approached, and we had several things to arrange which 
were, for Junot in particular, of the greatest importance. I ran 
about Madrid, and saw every thing remarkable in it. It 
is certainly wrong to deny that this city is one of the finest in 
Europe, and contains more curiosities of all kinds than many 
northern towns of much celebrity, which really, as the Spanish 
proverb says, ought to be silent before the capital of Castille.* 

* At Madrid I saw^among other rarities a portrait of the Princess of Ebbli, 
the beautiful and chri# laisinass of Philip II. She is represented seated under 
an awning attach^'t# tie bitches of some trees, and is engaged at her toilet, 
while a number tlHDupi^s are busily employed in arranging her hunting costume. 
This intri^aing Woman was b>^quisitely beautiful, lltere is besides another por« 
trait of her, ibdIodeSi lhat of 4he unfortunate Don GarloSi It reprdsents 

the entry pf EUzaliedt of France into Valladolid, wh^ she was aestined 

tQ ihnd athrohps^atomb.} Don Cariosis on horsebiick,atis also the Queen, 
fot in that manner die Queens of Spain were wont to enter their dominions, 
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r Just be^ I leit Madrid, Ixneti^Mih » 
the ambaaiMi^r’s* I dkied every day at Oeneral Bearnonv^*® 
when not engaged elsewhere, and was as much at homOvitheTe 
as I should have been in my own family. One day I came rather 
late, just as the company were entering the dining-room; General 
Beumonville offered me his arm, and I had scarcely time to speak 
to his lady before we were seated at table. ' Next me sat a gen- 
deman of a most sinister and repulsive countenance, who uttered 
not a word. He was tall, dark, and of a bilious complexion. 
His look was sombre, and he appeared to me to have but one 
eye. However, I soon perceived that it was the effect of a 
cataract, which did not deprive him of sight. As he was so 
singularly taciturn, nobody spoke much to him. This surprised 
me the more, because the ambassador’s lady was very attentive 
to him. When the second course had begun, I could no longer 
restrain my curiosity; and though conscious of the rudeness of 
the question, I asked General Beumonville in a whisper who 
my silent neighbour was. 

**What!” he replied, with an air of surprise, “do you not 
know him ?”—“ I never saw him.’*—“ Impossible !’*—“ I dedans 
that such is the fact.”—“ But you have often heard his name, 
particularly when you were a child.”—You excite my curiosity 
more powerfully than even his exfiaordinary appearance has 
done. Who is he then?”—“Shall I send you some spinach, 
Taliien ?” said a well-known voice. It was that of Junot, who 
sat opposite to me, and was much amused at my curiosity, the 
cause of which he had guessed. Junot had known mm in 
Egypt, without however being intimate with him; for the 
General-in-chief was not very friendly to those who had any 

Prince is dressed in a slashed doublet entirely covered with precious stones, 
with a hat turned up at the side and overhung with white feathers. He appears 
pale, but very handsome; his hair is light, with fine blue eyes. The Queen is 
represented in a blue satin robe, with a boddice of velvet and gold brocade 
rising to his throat, and fasteued with large ruby buttons. The sleeves are nar¬ 
row, with latge epaulettes, and hang down as fer as the waist. A very lai^e 
farthingale, or hoop, which must have been exceedingly inconvenient for ridins, 
supports the blue satin petticoat. She wears a very high and stiff ruff, whi^ 
forms a sort of frame-work round her pretty face*. Upon her head is a 
small black velvet hat with a rim not an inch broad, the crown of which fitted 
exactly to the head. It is adorned with a cordon of large diamonds, and a small 

E lume of white feathers on the left side, fixed with an aigrette of jewels. Upon 
er boddice are to be seen a numbei- of pearl chains of immense size, and of 
precious stones, the value of which must have been enormous. One thing par¬ 
ticularly struck me, viz. the handkerchief which she holds in her hand along 
with the bridle of her horse. This handkerchief is entirely covered with em¬ 
broidery, just such a one as would now be used by a modern tUgante, except 
that it has^a little ^Id intermixed with the embroidery. At a balcony is seated 
King Philip IL with sinister expression, his red hair already taming gray, his 
fong and,pale fooe old, wrinkled, and ugly. He is attired in a black velvet 
dress, wim the collar of the golden fleece, and seems to be eyeing with sm <^1 
wd nialipiaiit glance the unfortunsue victims who are passing beneath hitci, 
Thw picture, nf which 1 know not the painter, is excellent 
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V is little tow», built on the bank of the Tagus. 

In the mbining we we^e treated with a Concert by a band of the 
Queen's dragoons. There was a number of fine cavalry in the 
feai^aon. Junot, who lost no opportuftity of complimenting 
, SiesFrince of the Peace, tpld me that he was particularly atten¬ 
tive to the cavalry, and that it was owing to him that that 
description of force was in such good condition. To tell the 
truth, it was very difiereht from the infantry, for foot soldiers 
were often to be raet^gging, and even some of their officers 
would have no objection to receive alms. On arriving at Trux- 
illo we were received by the commandant, the corregidor, and 
ail the public functionaries; they showed us great attention, 
for which we were the more grateful, as we were only what are 
called iransemtes* in Spain, without any prerogative to lay 
clailB to the hospitality which was so readily offered to us. 
Jubot, who' had so good an opinion of the Prince of the Peace, 
masted that he had ordered these marks of attention out of 
compliment to France. Truxillo is a wretched, though a large 
4bwn. It is almost deserted, which indeed is the case with a 
g^oat portion of the Spanish towns. 

" We were about two days journey beyond Truxillo, when one 
pabmTpg Junot approached the door of my carriage, and sur¬ 
prised me by announcing that be had just met Jerbme Bona- 
parte.f 

k ; J4r6me w one of those young men, who do neither good nor 
. iiarin world. He had been somewhat gay, but that was 

nothing to me, k^d inherited from my mother a friendship 
towards him; which even his after conduct, however unfriendly, 
has not totally banished. I was therefore exceedingly happy to 
:/h(i^et him, and the more so as I had an impression he was 
unhappy—unhappy through a youthful attachment. I was 
then very young, and rather romantic. Junot was equally 
pleased at the meeting, though he knew but little of Jerome j he 

* Passengers. 

f J4rome had married Miss Patterson, the daughter of a banker in Baltimore; 
the lady was very handsome as well as rich. Napoleon, who was as then only 
Consul, could not be considered as having any controul over the members of 
his himily. Joseph Bonaparte and Madame Lmtitia, were in fact the only per- 
l^ons whose consent or' disapproval on any such subject were necessary; and 
tiiey had bbth concurred ia approving the step. Napoleon’s anger on hearing 
of the marriage was extreme, and at the time here alluded to, he manifested 
his displeasure in a manner not very fraternal. He had issued orders through- 
oat'liolland, Spain, aud Portugal, prohibiting the receptionof Madame Jerome 
Bonapaite, or smy wtsori assuming that name. The unfortunate lady who was 
tWi pr^ant, liad successively endeavoured to land in Holland, Belgium, 
Italy, %»ain,»ndl>i^y in Portugal, where M. Serrurier, (thebrotheroftbemar- 
shaliyi^o U^S then'our consul-general at Lisbon, was obliged to forbid her 
landing, Jerome inniespair, conveyed his wife to England ; and as the pro- 
hibidoh in Prance, did not extend to himself, he determipijd to see 

his'brother,'dhd to endeavoui' to mitigate his displeasure. He was on his way 
to Fiance when we met him 
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had seen less of him than of any other member of the family* 
J4r6me was but a boy when Junot formed almost a part of the 
Bonaparte family circle at Marseilles and Toulon; md mj 
husband did not return from Egypt, nor escape from his impn* 
sonment by the English, until the end of 1800. Jerdmesetout 
on his naval career soon after the army returned from Marengo ; 
Junot consequently knew him only as a mere boy. We invited 
him to breakfast with us, and he accepted our invitation. I 
could not help remarking a wonderful alteration in his manners. 
He was sedate, nay almost serious. His countenance which 
used to have a gay and lively expression, had assumed a cha¬ 
racter of pensive melancholy, which so transformed his whole 
appearance, that I should hardly have recognized him. He 
spoke in glowing terms of the United States, of the customs and 
manners of the Americans. During the short time we sat at 
breakfast I formed a very favourable opinion of him. 

We walked with Jerome in the garden of the possada ; and 
before parting, Junot, who conceived he might use freedom with 
him from the circumstance of my having known him when ahoy, 
endeavoured to dissuade him from resisting the Eraperor^S 
wishes. But Jerome answered him with noble firmness, that he 
considered himself bound by honour, and that having obtained 
the consent of his mother and elder brother, he did not feel 
himself so very blameable for taking the step he had. My 
brother will hear me,” said he, he is kind, he is just. Even 
admitting that I have committed a fault in marrying Miss 
Patterson without Ins consent, is this the moment for inflicting 
punishment ? And upon whose head will that punishment light ? 
Upon that of my poor, innocent wife! No, no, surely my 
brother will not thus outrage the feelings of one of tlie most 
respectable families of the United States ; and inflict at the same 
tune, a mortal wound upon a creature who is as amiable as sbe 
is beautiful. He then showed us a fine niiniature of Madame 
Jerome Bonaparte. The features were exquisitely beautiful, and 
a circumstance which immediately struck me as well as Junot, 
was the resemblance they bore to those of the Princess Borgh^se. 
I remarked this to J6r6me, who informed me that I was not the 
only person who had made the observation; that, in fact, he 
himself, and many Frenchmen who had been at Baltimore, had 
remarked the resemblance, I ibought I could perceive in the 
face of Madame Jerome Bonaparte more animation than in the 
Princess Borghese. I whispered this to Junot, but he would by 
no means admit it: he had not got the better of his old im* 
pressions. 

Judge then,” resumed Jerome, replacing the charming por¬ 
trait in his bosom, “ judge whether I can abandon a being liife 
her; especially when I assure you that to a p^rsoh so ex¬ 
quisitely beautiful are united every .quality thf),t can'^s'Kudsrti 
woman amiable. I only wish my brother wouW 
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her:—^to hear her voice but for one single moment I am con¬ 
vinced that her triumph would be as conmlete as that of the 
amiable Christine whom the Emperor at nrst repulsed, but at 
length liked as well as his other sisters-iu-law. For myself I 
am resolved not to yield the point. Strong in the justice of my 
cause, I will do nothing which hereafter my conscience may 
make me repent.’’ To this Junot made no reply. He had set 
out with an endeavour to prevail on J4r6me to conform to the 
Emperor’s will; but in the course of conversation, having learned 
the particulars of the case and feeling interested for the young 
couple, he began to think, as he afterwards confessed to me, 
that he should be doing wrong in exhorting J4r6me to a line of 
conduct, which in fact would be highly dishonourable. At the 
expiration of two hours we took leave of Jerome and continued 
our journey. 

At length we arrived at Badajoz, a frontier town of Spain on 
the side of Portugal. It is a fine city, with straight and well- 
mved streets—-a circumstance very rare in this part of Spain. 
This was the birth-place of the Prince of the Peace. Though 
the garrison was a tine one, yet the Spanish soldiers do not like 
to form part of it; and they consider it a sort of banishment to 
be sent to Badajoz. The commandant ordered a salute to be 
fired when we entered the town, in pursuance of orders he had 
received. Descending the gentle declivity at the foot of the 
ramparts, we came in sight of Elvas, a strong garrison on the 
Portuguese frontier, and situated only a league from Badajoz. 
Both towns are built upon emiuences. A river, or rather a brook, 
called the Cayo, is the boundary of the two kingdoms.* We 
crossed it without the least difficulty, as it was then almost dry. 
We entered Elvas under a salute of the artillery, while the for¬ 
tress of Badajoz courteously answered the compliment. 

It was, on Holy Thursday,’ at four in the afternoon, I ar¬ 
rived before Lisbon.. I was filled with admiration, and in spite 
of the thousand panegyrics which I had heard pronounced on 
the Portuguese capital, I confess I was surprised as well as 
charmed at the sight of the splendid picture before me. I should 
imagine that no city in Europe presents such a coup'-d'oiil as 
Lisbon, on approaching it from Spain, The vast plain of water 

* On entering Portugal from Spain, the traveller is forcibly struck with the 
difference betwpen the two countries. The dark eyes, the black hair, and brown 
complexion, are the only trait# of resemblance between the Portuguese and 
Spaniards. Portuguese have thick lips, noses something of the negro 
form, black and ofien curly hair} and their figures, and above all their hands, 
shows signs of the mixed blood. In Spam, the people, in spite of their dark 
complexion and eyes, have at least a European look. On entering Portugal, 
the traveller u, howerer, agreeably surprised by finding himself among a more 
cultivated people. He leaves those vast heaths and meadows which are laid 
waste by the me^a, and enter# a country covered with rustic but well-built 
babitatkmi; mtd as the pcnsantiy carefully plaster their houses every spring, they 
always of a dKcsling white. The Portuguese are more attentive than the 
hipuustfds to all that regatdt persocttl i^pear^e. 
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formed by Tagus (which in some places is a leag|ie ai^ f 
half wide) is boauded on the opposite bank by an immi^ 
built on aif amphitheatre of hilts ; while the port filled with a 
countless multitude of vessels presented a forest of ins^tSi be9^<^ 
ing the colours of a hundred different nations, for at the peru^ 
here alluded to (1806) Portugal was at peace with the world* 
Our hanker at Lisbon aas a l^nch merchant, who was intro* 
duced to us when we alighted from our cocAe de co/Zeroi, by Af# 
Serrurier, at that time French Consul at Lisbon. As we werO 
required to stay a few days at Aldea Oalega, in compliance witb. 
an absurd rule of Portuguese etiquette, our banker had provided 
for our reception a delightful country house, which speedily 
enabled me to forget all the horrors of Spanish and Portuguese 
inns. M. Serrurier dined with us, and immediately after set off 
to announce to the minister for foreign affairs the arrival of the 
ambassador from the Emperor Napoleon, and to request that 
the requisite orders might be issued for his reception, which M, 
d’Araujo immediately did. This, as I have already mentioned^ 
was on Holy Thursday. It was night when M. Serrurier 
turned, and he informed Junot that the reception could not take 
place till the following day. We passed the evening very agree* 
ably in our little country-house at Aldea Galega. IVext morhiug 
after breakfiist, we walked on the banks of the Tagus, awaifing 
the arrival of the Queen^s escaleres.* M. d’Araujo sent A long 
note to explain that it was impossible to fire a salute from th# 
tower of Belem, in honour of the ambassador’s arrival, becaui# 
it was Good-Friday. The three holy days cannot be profaned 
by any signal of rejoicing. The Queen, and the Prince and 
Princess of Brazil do dot receive any such demonstration of re* 
spect when they pass Belem on one of those days. Having made 
the necessary inquiries to ascertain that the omission of the 
salute was not suggested by English influence, Junot returned 
for answer, that the Emperor, his master, would regard this re¬ 
spect shown to the King of Kings, as a practice which he him¬ 
self would have been the first to order. 

Spain was at this time the prey of a terrible scourge; the 
yellow fever had decimated the fair province of Andalusia. 
Cadiz, which had lost a vast proportion of its population, 
seemed to be almost arrayed in geneml mourning. Malaga, 
Murcia, and all that portion of the eoast of the Peninsula had 
suffered frightful ravages. To the alarm naturally inspire by 
this pestilence, we were indebted for a visit from the offc^rs of 
health, a ceremony which is not usually observed except towards 
persons arriving by sea. Our examination being ended, we 
again proceeded to the bank of the river, and there we found the 
Queen’s esealeres in readiness to receive us. I was struck with, 
the neat appearance of the rowers. They were twenty-five in 

s^tebaiges. 
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number, and were all dressed in white, with black velvet caps 
ornamented in front with the arras of Portugal in silver. 

1 stepped on board the Prince Regent’s* yacht, accompanied 
by Junot, M. de Rayneval, first secretary to the embassy, 
MM. Lageard de Cherval, and Colonel Laborde, Junot’s first 
aide-de-camp. My little girl, her goiivemante, M. liCgoy, and 
some other pemons of the suite, followed in another esca/er, of 
which there were four, besides the Queen’s yacht. In this 
manner we crossed the great expanse of water formed by the 
Tagus, between Aldea Galega and Lisbon. As we advanced 
the picture became more and more interesting; new beauties 
arose at every stroke of the boatmen’s oars. I think we were 
nearly two hours in going across: the men had received orders 
to show us the city in different points of view. This piece of 
national vanity I thought very pardonable. At length we landed 
between Belem and the Quay of Sodres, Here we found the 
Count de Castro Marino, a Portuguese grandee, who was de¬ 
puted to receive Junot on his landing, and who was also to in¬ 
troduce him to the Prince Regent. They both stepped into one 
of the court carriages drawn by six horses, the ambassador 
sitting on the right of the Count de Castro Marino. M. de Ray¬ 
neval and M. de Laborde were then requested to enter a third 
carriage, and in conformity with one of those strange customs, 
which excited my astonishment, the second carriage remained 
empty. M. Legoy, and the other gentlemen of the embassy 
followed. As to me, I did not land until five minutes after 
Junot, etiquette having so ordained it. 1 then took my seat in 
a court carriage and six, accompanied by M. de Cherval, who 
holding no specific post in the embassy, could not form part of 
the grand cavalcade. My daughter and her gouveruante occu- 
ped the second carriage, and the third was filled by my female 
attendants. All the three carriages had six horses each. We 
took a different road from the grand procession; and proceeding 
along the banks of the Tagus, we reached our destination before 
the ambassador and. his introducer. This was exactly what 1 
wanted. I had laid a wager with Junot that before he got 
through all his ceremonies with the Count, he would inevitably 
be guilty of the indecorum of indulging in a laugh. I therefore 
was curious to observe him after he should alight from the 
carriage. 

One of the absurd ceremonies of the court of Portugal, is 
that on the arrival of an ambassador: he must give, immediatdy 
on entering his hotel, a collation to the individusd who is to intro¬ 
duce him at court. This collation, as it is styled, is nothing 
less than a great dinner, since covers are laid for five and twenty. 
The ambassador and his introducer sit down to table alone, face 

* Tlie (^een was Hriag at this time} but she was out of her taaind, and her 
sou, the Prince of Brazil, was Regent. The Queen was never seen. 
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to ftod wiikoot tasting a amuse themselves witli 

folding and unfolcMng their napkins for the space of five or six 
minutesi like two automatons. This ludicrous eustom is the 
more at variance with common sense, inasmuch as when the am** 
hassador arrives by sea, there can be no time for unpackmg the 
plate and making the requisite arrangements for the observance 
of this etiquette. However, as there is no possibility of evading:* 
the ceremony, the ambassador borrows from some friendly power 
whatever may be necessary for the collation. Thus theEmbassy 
of Spain enabled Junot to do the honours of his hotel, as soon as 
he alighted from his carriage. Anticipating the drollery of the 
collation scene, I had laid a wager with Junot that«he would 
never get through it with becoming gravity. I also had my 
misgivings about the Count de Castro Marino. Before he pre¬ 
sented himself, I expected to see one of the thorough bred 
Jidalgos of the old school, carrying in his hand a gold-headed 
cane, and coughing from the very bottom of his lungs at every 
word he uttered. But I was agreeably surprised at finding him- 
quite a young man, ugly enough in all conscience, and in all pto*» 
bability not very reluctant to join in a laugh. My conclusion 
was reasonable enough; but in Portugal things are not always 
consistent with reason. 

1 stationed myself near a door which looked into the dining¬ 
room, and where I could have a good view of what passed. 
Their excellencies gravely ascended the grand staircase of the 
hotel, bowing to each other at every door, and the Count de 
Castro Marino keeping on the left of the ambassador with 
scrupulous care. In this manner they ascended from one flight 
of stairs to the other, bowing and bowing until they reached the 
reception-room. Here they each made a most profound bow, 
and looking for all the world like two Chinese mandarins. 
After a little pause, the maitre-d'hotel entered to announce to 
their excellencies, that the collation was served. Then the two 
poor victims tortured as they had already been by bowing, made 
each three or four more bows, and at length adjourned to the 
dining-room. Here I was waiting for them. To my astonish¬ 
ment I soon discovered that the wretch of a Portuguese, far from 
being a victirrif as I had imagined, went through the ceremony 
with evident complacency. He preserved his gravity so de¬ 
corously, that Junot conceived himself bound to return it with 
interest, and there they sat as if challenging one another, which 
wmld longest refrain from smiling. At length at the expiration 
of six minutes, which I counted precisely by the timepiece, the 
Count de Castro Marino rose, and Junot followed his example. 
They then resumed their bows, and having each made about a 
dozen, the Portuguese grandee who, by-the-by, was an extremely 
little man, took his leave, and set off in his large caniage, which. 
I may observe, resembled one of the carriages of Louis XlV.'s 
time, after the model of which it was actually built, Junot ac-* 
Madame Junot—^vol. ii. k 
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^K»npanied his guest down stairs with the same formalities m he 
had observed on coming up, and having bowed the Count into hia 
heavy, rumbling machine, bade him farewell. Two or three long 
strides up the stairs, brought him back to the drawing-room, 
where he found me, mortified at having lost my wager, and not a 
little astonished to find that a young man could go through the 
ceremony I have just described, without even a smile. After a 
hearty laugh we sat down to partake of the collution^ which was 
excellent. 

General Lannes had occupied at Lisbon a spacious and beau¬ 
tiful house, situated at the Fountain de Loretto, near the opera- 
house and in the vicinity of the Tagus. In this house, one of 
the best in the Portuguese capital, we now installed ourselves. 
The bank is situated in the quarter of the Fountain de Loretto, 
which is, in consequence, the busiest part of Lisbon. The win¬ 
dow of a little drawing-room which 1 usually occupied, looked 
into a small square, through which thousands of people passed in 
the course of the day. The dress of the inhabitants of Lisbon, 
has in it nothing peculiar, like that of the people of Madrid; 
hut it is much more gay. The uniformity of dress, and espe¬ 
cially the prevalence of black in Madrid, imparts to that city an 
air of melancholy which did not displease me, though I have 
heard it much condemned by travellers, particularly at the period 
here Klluded to. Since that time, French fashion has had ita 
influence on the Spanish customs, and now a female, whatever 
may be her rank, may venture to walk out, in open day, in a 
shawl and hat, while in 1805 she would have been insulted. At 
Lisbon, the females of the lower rank walk about the streets 
alone; but those of a superior class, ride in what are called 
chairs. These chairs are a sort of cabriolet drawn by two 
mules, one of which is ridden by a man w ho is very shabbily 
dressed, if in the employment of a common person, while his coat 
is trimmed with some wretched lace, if he should be the servant 
of an individual having any pretension to nobility. These little 
chairs are use-d in Lisbon by the noble and the w ealthy, who 
have them tolerably neat in appearance and drawn by two fine 
mules. A groom rides beside the vehicle when it contains a lady 
of elevated rank. Females of the higher class, however, usually 
drive in carriages drawn by four mules, with a groom riding on 
one side. I too was obliged to conform to this latter ceremony, 
which I found was indispensable. In Lisbon it is impossible to 
make several visits in a carriage drawn by two mules on account 
of the immense distance betw’een one part of the city and 
another. The capital of Portugal which contained, at this time, 
nearly tlli^ fiiindred and forty thousand inhabitants, exclusive 
of the was two leagues and a half long, while in width 

it did not exceed the limits of two or three streets. 

Lisbon, hke Rome, is built on seven hills. The continual 
acclivities and declivities of the roughly paved streets therefore 
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render driving very difficnlt, and this is augmented bj the 
heaps of rubbish which are frequently encountered, the ruins 
qf former earthquakes. Yet scarcely any, except the very com¬ 
mon people, go on foot in Lisbon. The women of the lower 
class, who are generally pretty, wear a very becoming costume. 
It consists of a red cloak and hood bordered with black velvet, 
while on their heads instead of a cap, they have a lawn hand¬ 
kerchief pmned on in the style which in France is called en 
marmotte. This dress is exceedingly graceful, and even a plain 
woman looks pretty in it, since no feature is seen but her eyes, 
and the Spanish and Portuguese women universally have fine 
ones. Indeed to take beautiful eyes to ^the Peninsula is so 
much beauty thrown away. 

After we had got a little settled in our new residence, Junot 
requested that a day might be appointed for his presentation. 
M. d^Araujo, whom we now met again with great pleasure, and 
who as I have already mentioned, was the Portuguese minister 
for foreign aft’airs, informed Junot that he should be introduced 
as soon as the Easter festivals and processions were over. The 
presentation took place at Queluz. Junot had received from the 
Emperor, instructions respecting the etiquette he was to observe 
himself, and to exact from others - It was well known in Paris 
that the Prince Regent was the absolute slave of Englaj^; and 
that he almost trembled to receive us. It is true that *e most 
marked honours were constantly shown to the French embassy; 
and yet, when the Portuguese nobility came to pay the usual 
complimentary visits, they behaved, by order of the court, in a 
way which was calculated to offend, though perhaps it would 
not have justified a demand for explanation. Some of them 
came dressed in mourning. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Junot’s presentation at Court—His superb Hussar uniform—^Thc Prince of 
Brazil copies his dress—My preparations for an audience—Embarrassment of 
hoops—My presentation to tire royal family—^The Princess of Brazil—Her 
ugliness and absurd costume—Ladies of the Court—Lord and Lady Robert 
Fitzgerald—Lord Strangford and Pellegrini the painter—The Spanish 
Embassy—^Tlie Russian minister—M. Von Lebzeltern the Austrian Ambas¬ 
sador, and his family—Count Villaverde and M. d’Anadia—Galeppi the 
apostolic nuncio—Napoleon's opinion of him—The pope deceived by 
Napoleon. 

On our arrival the court was at Queluz, and the Queen was as 
mad as ever. Junot was anxious that his retinue should be as 
splendid as a retinue possibly could be in Lisbon. His dress 
was superb, and became him admirably, for he was then a very 
handsome man. He wore his magnificent full-dress uniform of 
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colonel-pjeneral of the hussars, the same which he had had made 
for the Emperor’s coronation. The dolman was whit^, with red 
facings, the pantaloons blue, and the p^l^e blue, richly em¬ 
broidered with gold. The sleeves of the dolman and pelisse 
were adorned with nine gold chevrons, superbly embroidered in 
an oak-leaf pattern. The pelisse was bordered with magnificent 
blue fox-fur. This dress cost fifteen thousand francs, inde¬ 
pendently of the heron plume in the shako which was a present 
from the Empress Josephine, and was worth morethan a hundred 
and fifty louis. He presented a truly martial appearance in this 
dress. His tall handsome figure and noble countenance, on 
which five honourable scars were visible, naturally commanded 
respect. One of these scars was particularly visible, and was 
caused by a wound received at the battle of Lonato.* 

Junot proceeded to Queluz in great pomp. The most trivial 
points of Portuguese etiquette were scrupulously observed, and 
the equerry in white silk stockings was not forgotten. The 
carriage in which lie rode was one of the finest Paris could 
produce, having been built by the celebrated coachmaker, 
Leduc, the liveries were rich, and the attendants numerous. 
Consequently, the embassy, consisting of the ambassador, M. 
de Rayneval, Colonel Laborde, M.M. de Cherval, Legoy, and 
Magnien, presented a very imposing appearance. Junot went 
throng bis part exceedingly well, and was received with a 
marked degree of favour, for which perhaps he was in some 
degree indebted to our eight hundred thousand bayonets, and 
also to the fear naturally inspired by such a minister of peace as 
Junot, who was inclined to say with the ancient Roman :—**l 
bear peace or war in the folds of ray mantle.’’ The Prince of 
Brazil by no means realized the idea which Junot had formed of 
him, from what he had heard. Mon Bicu !” he exclaimed, on 
his return home, how ugly the Prince i.3 !. . . . Mon Dieu 1 
how ugly the Princess is ! . . . Mon Dieu ! how ugly they all 
are ! .... There is not a comely face among the whole set, 
except the Prince Royal (tlie late Don Pedro), the Prince de 

* I may mention that, wlienever the Emperor looked steadfastly at Junot, he 
seemed to fix his eye with an expression of complacency on this long gash, which 
extended from the'temple almost to the bottom of the cheek. Napoleon used 
frequently to speak of the handful of blood he got at Milan, when playfully 
pulling Junot’s hair, after a severe wound he had received on tlie crown of his 
head. In the course of a conversation I had with him, after my return from 
Portugal, alluding to Junot’s scars he asked me, singularly enough, whether the 
Princess of Brazil ted cast tinder glances at Junot. This was his expression; 
and he added Mafoi ! Junot is a handsome fellow; and that scar of his 
gives him a martial air which would turn my head if I were a woman. And I 
can tell you Juiiot made many conquests at Milan, and during the cam¬ 
paigns of Italy.” When the Emperor was in good humour, he was exceedingly 
fond of rallying his fevourite officers,' With women, on the contrary he never 
joked, or if he did, his joke was a thunderbolt. The strange mania that 
possessed him of telling wives of tire infidelities of their husbands, was never 
agreeable, and Bometinies gav^ rise to very painful feelings. 
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Beira. He is a handsome youth, and he looks like a dav€, 
amidst a hrood of owjhs. But I cannot conceive,’' added Junot, 

why the Prince of Brazil stared at me so steadfastly. ... I did 
not know that there was any thing very extraordinary in my 
looks, but he never for a moment turned his eyes from me.” In 
the evening we learned what had excited the Prince’s curiosity. 
M. d’Araujo said, “ Do you know the Prince was quite puzzled, 
to know why the ambassador did not take off his cnp, as he 
called it. “ What does he mean by his capinquired 1. 
** Why he calls the shako a cap. I have affirmed that the shako 
is never removed even in the presence of God, and the ambas¬ 
sador has certainly gone far to confirm that idea. However, lean 
assure you, that but for me the affair would have been made the 
subject of a note. But you will be surprised when you learn the 
effect which the General’s appearance has produced at court.” 

TJiese last words piqued iny curiosity, butM. d’Araujo smiled 
and would not gratify it. However, it was not long before his 
meaning was explained. On the day after the presentation the 
Prince Regent’s first '\^alet do chambre was sent to request, that 
the French ambassador would be pleased to lend his hussar uni¬ 
form, as a pattern for his Royal Highness’s tailor, who was to 
make one like it for the Prince, and one for the infant Don 
Pedro. I had not then seen the Prince of Brazil, th^efore I 
could not laugh as I afterwards did, when I beheld his corpu¬ 
lent figure, clumsy legs, and enormous head, muffled in a huzzar 
uniform. His negro hair, (which by-the-by was in perfect 
keeping with his thick lips, African nose and swarthy colour), 
was well powdered, and pomatumed, and tied in a thick queue. 
The whole was surmounted by a shako, ornamented with a 
diamond aigrette, of great value, A more preposterous figure 
was never seen. There was the pelisse hanging over his right 
shoulder, likeajew’s bag of old clothes, and his clumsy ill¬ 
shaped legs, muffled in braided pantaloons, and red boots. 
But the best of all was the shako; it was put on quite strait, 
and very backward; with the visor resting on his powdered 
head. 

After Junot had made all his diplomatic evolutions, my turn 
came. This was a tragical moment. Before I left Paris, and 
during my journey, hoops had been only remote objects of 
terror, but as the time for wearing them approached, I began to 
lose courage. Twice or thrice, I attempted to try them on 
before my dressing room Psyche, but I turned about so awk¬ 
wardly, that I had nearly fallen flat on my face.And then, 

what a strange figure I cut!—I looked for all the world, like 
the Countess d’Escarbagnas; and to tell the truth, I believe it 
was this that alarmed me.—Heavens !” I exclaimed, almost 
crying with vexation, “ what an absurd thing it is to be obliged 
to wear these horrible instruments of torture .... My dear Junot,” 
said I, in the most coaxing tone, I could assume; “do pray get 
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me exempted from this infliction. Gome, I know you can ar¬ 
range the matter, if you will.... France i® «o powerfiilvr^'r^But, 
within the first fortnight of his embassy, that is to say, iphen he 
had fairly entered upon his duties, Junot began to be very grave* 
He no longer laughed at the whimsical etiquette, of the Portu¬ 
guese court, and he now talked of nothing but notes, and the 
duties which nations owe one to another. When I spoke to 
him about the hoops, he seemed as astonished as if I had wished 
him to make a declaration of war.—‘‘Your hoop, Laura .. • go 
in your hoop by all means. Recollect that being an ambassa¬ 
dress, you, of all persons, are required to observe this etiquette 

.To think of going without a hoop, the thing is impossible!’* 

..... What was to be done ? there I was like an ass, just har¬ 
nessed with his panniers, swinging to the right and swinging to 
the left, and in momentary expectation of falling on my nose, I 
was out of all patience, and 1 openly rebelled, I declared that 
my name should not mark an epoch in the annals of diplomatic 
presentations, and that people should not have to say !—“Oh ! 
you recollect, it was the year when the French ambassadress 

fell down at court.Don’t you remember her ridiculous 

exhibition ?” 

Among the foreign ambassadors at the Court of Lisbon, was 
Count Lebzeltern, the Austrian minister. His lady rendered me 
the important service, of helping me out of ray dilemma. I was 
giving her a history of ray trouble, and complaining of the 
tyranny of Junot, when she said:—“ But, my dear madam, I 
cannot imagine how it is that you find the hoop so awkward as 
you describe . . . .You are slender and you move as lightly as a 
fairy: why then should you be so clumsy in your hoop? There 
must be something wrong about it. Let me see it j 1 dare say 
I can suggest a remedy.” She guessed right. On exarnuing 
my hoops, she found that they wanted at bottom a little iron, or 
brass rod, the use of which was to act as a couuterp( 'se to the 
enormous w^eight above it. When I tried them on after this 
improvement, I found that 1 could walk like other people. On 
the day appointed for my presentation, after getting the mon¬ 
strous mountain properly adjusted, I put on a dress of white 
silk, embroidered with gold lama, and looped up at the sides 
with large gold tassels, precisely after the manner of a window 
curtain. On my head I wore a toque, with six large white 
feathers fastened by a diamond clasp, and I had a diamond 
necklace and earrings. When thus harnessed, I drew on a pair 
of white gloves, foi^the daughter had not the same antipathy as 
the mother, and I was ready to set off for Queluz. But my 
troubles were not yet at an end. I had got dressed, it is true, 
and had iifade up my mind to look like an ass laden with cab¬ 
bages ; but this was not enough. A fresh difiSculty present^ 
itself. How was I to into the carriage, especially at an 
bout of the day when the Cbafariii de Loretto was crowded with 
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Oalegos/ who beean to kugh when they behehi my extraordt^ 
nary WiSi feot on the carriage steps, I tried to 

squeezoteyself in first frontways, then sideways, and at length 
I stepped back in utter despair, for the vehicle was as much too 
low for my plume, as it was too narrow for my hoop. Juno^ 
who had not to go to Queluz that day, anxious to see me*safe 
off, came down to the door in his robe de chambre and slippers, 
and assist^ in packing me as gravely, and with as much care, 
as if I had been a statue worth a million. At length we mas¬ 
tered the difficulty, and in I got; but then I found I was 
obliged to sit slantwise, and with my body bent almost double, 
for fear of breaking my feathers and crushing my beautiful 
moire draperies. In this state of purgatory I rode from Lisbon 
to Queluz, a distance of two leagues. 

I was ushered by the camareira-morf into the little suite of 
apartments belonging to the Princess of Brazil. As it was 
contrary lo Portuguese etiquette for the Prince or King to 
receive an ambassadress, this was the only visit I had to make, 
f'r all t’.ie I rincesses were asseunbled in the drawing-fctcm of 
the P rhcesi of Brazil... .1 made my three courtesies, looking 
all tie while very stupid—for this compliment is in itself 
exceedingly foolish, and then I waited for the Princess to speak 
to me. I had been informed that she would question me about 
P'rance, and that she wished to render herself agreeable to me, 
not that I personally was worth that trouble; but I was the 
representative of female France. Accordingly, the Princess 
comneitce 1 by observing that she should much like to know 
the Empress Josephine, and she asked me whether she was as 
handsome as she was represented to be. I replied that her 
Majesy was still very handsome, and that her figure in par¬ 
ticular was exquisitely fine. “ If,” added I, your royal 
Highness wishes to see a portrait of her, I can have the honour 
ot s]iowri_^ you a most striking likeness.” I then produced a 
miniatuR by Isabey, which was, like all his wmrks, a master¬ 
piece of grace and delicacy. The Princess then spoke of her 
mother, aid laughed very much at the court regulation respect- 
ing glovcJ, She then asked whether I thought her like her 
mother. I boldly answered pcs. Heaven forgive me for the 
falsehood for the Queen had really been a fine woman, while 
the Princ«ss could never have been any thing but a most 
hideous speimen of ugliness. 

Picture to youreelf, reader, a woman four feet ten inches 
high at the very most, and crooked, or at least both her sides 
were no: aiike; her bust, arms, and legs, being in perfect unison 

* Tbes are natives of the Spanish province, Galicia; they are^mployed as 
Lisbon, and are extremely industrious. 

t The ame post as the camareira-mayor of the Spanish court, already ttett- 
tioned. I 
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with her deformed shape. Still, all this might hare passed off, 
in a royal personage, had her face been even endi®able j bnt, 
good Heavens! \^at a face it was!.. . .She had two blood¬ 
shot eyes, which never looked one way, though they could not 
absolutely be accused of squinting—every body knows what 
eyes I mean. . . .Then her skin; there was notMng human in 
it; it might be called a vegetable skin.,. .Her nose descended 
npon her blue livid lips, which when open displayed the most 
extraordinary set of teeth that God ever created. Teeth, I 
suppose, they must be called, though they were in reality 
nothing but huge pieces of bone stuck in her large rnouth, and 
rising and falling like the reeds of a reed-pipe. This face was 
surmounted by a cranium covered with coarse, dry, frizzy hair, 
which at first sight appeared to be of no colour. I suppose it 
was black ; for looking at me, the Princess exclaimed, “ tehe is 
like us. . . .She is dark-complexioned. . . .She has hair and 
eyes like Pepita.”—Heaven preserve me! 1 inwardly exclaimed, 
while I involuntarily turned my eyes to a mirror, as if to assure 
myself that what she said was not true. Pepita wtis the Queen 
of Etruria! 

The dress of the Princess of Brazil was in discordant unison, 
if I may so express myself, with her person. This was precisely 
what it ought to have been. She would have been natutal, at 
least, in a dress of dark-coloured silk, made perfectly plain. 
However, she had thought proper to array herself in a diess qt 
India muslin, embroidered with gold and silver lama. This 
dress, which was wretchedly ill made, very imperfectly covered 
an enormous bosom, and a chest all awry, while diamond 
brooches ornamented the sleeves, whose extreme shortne^ dis¬ 
played a pair of arms which would have been much better con¬ 
cealed. Her frizzy, dingy hair, was plaited, and decorated with 
pearls and diamonds of admirable beauty. The bod^ of her 
dress, too, was edged with a row of pearls of inestimabb value. 
Her ear-drops were perfectly unique: I never saw any tling like 
them. They consisted of two diamond pears, perfect^ round, 
of the purest water, and about an inch in length. Thetwo bril¬ 
liants which surmounted the drops were likewise sup«rb. The 
exquisite beauty of these jewels, combined with th* extreme 
ugliness of the person who wore them, produced an intbscribably 
strange effect, and made the Princess look like a beiig scarcely 
belonging to our species. Near her stood two of be young 
Princesses, one of whom was about ten years old. They were 
both fine girls, especially the one whose name was 1 believe 
Isabel; or at any rate she who afterwards married h^ uncle, 
Ferdinand VII. As to the other Princesses, Dona Mark-Anna, 
and the d^dow, they were both ugly; but it was an anusing 
piece of coquetij^ in them tb station themselves beid« the 
Princess of Brazil; her singular ugliness gave a comlararive 
touch of betiuty to the otters. 1 
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Iict the reader imagine, if he can, this personage dressed as I 
have seen her in a hunting jacket (made almost like a man’s) of 
green ^oloth trimmed with gold lace, a petticoat likewise of green 
cloth, open behind and before, like those worn by our great 
grandmothers, when they used to ride on horseback in the 
country; and then the oeaux cheveux, which I have already 
mentioned, surmounted by a man’s hat stuck on the crown of 
her head. Such was the hunting costume of the Princess of 
Brazil; and her royal highness, it must be observed, hunted like 
another Nimrod. Heavens! what a strange being she was. One 
day I arrived at Queluz just as she was setting out to hunt, and 
when I beheld her equipped in her extraordinary costume, I 
fancied I saw a grotesque vision before me. She had a black 
horse, very small, like all the Portuguese horses, but sufficiently 
skittish to intimidate a good male equestrian. To my amaze¬ 
ment, the Princess mounted him astride, and giving him two or 
three smart cuts with the whip, she made him prance round the 
esplanade in front of the palace; and then she set off at full 
gallop, like a headlong youth of fifteen, just broke loose from 
college. She appeared to me so ridiculous, that I confess I had 
great difficulty in preserving the gravity indispensable to my 
diplomatic dignity. 

. My presentation audience being over, I went, according to 
etiquette, to see the cainareira-mor* This personage was a 
little thin woman, very dark and very shrivelled, as most of the 
old w-omen in Portugal are. Her dress, like that of all the ladies 
of the court of Lisbon, was the strangest masquerade that Chris¬ 
tian women can possibly assume. It consisted of a petticoat of 
very stiff and thick silk, of deep blue colour, with a border of 
gold em-broidery ; and her robe was a piece of some kind of red 
silk, which dragged behind her by way of a train. I observed 
that some of the elder ladies of the court wore a sort of toque or 
cap, fitted close to their heads (this I believe was peculiar to 
widows), and the camareira had in hers a large blue flower of 
the same colour as her petticoat. When I entered the Princess 
of Brazil’s drawing-room, all the damas de honor were seated-^ 
guess, reader, where ? On the floor! yes! on the floor 1 with 
their legs crossed under them, like tailors, or rather like the 
Arabs, who have bequeathed this among the many other customs 
they have left to the Peninsula. The ladies all rose up as I 
enteral, and I almost fancied myself surrounded by a flock of 
Brazilian birds, those brilliant red and blue feathered paroquets. 
Their dresses were of the brightest and most glaring colours. 
The Princess, though blind to the defects of her person, ap¬ 
parently had sense enough to avoid these showy colours j and 
she never wore a court dress. If she had, it would have been 
an awful affair to encounter the two*fold monstrosity of her per¬ 
son and her dress. 

After my presentation I was looked upon with much considw- 
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tion at Lisbon. I was the only important female connected with 
the diplomatic corps. There was to be sure thewife the Eng¬ 
lish minister. Lady Robert Fitzgerald, aunt by maniage to the 
beautiful Pamela.* But I know not how it was, her manners 
rendered her utterly intolerable. The good sense and gentle¬ 
manly manners of Lord Robert Fitzgerald, fonned a striking 
contrast to the qualities which distinguished his lady. She was 
a sort of virago, with large legs, large arms, and large teeth: the 
latter making one almost afraid to go near her, lest she should 
bite, an apprehension not unreasonable in those who observed 
the furious way in which she used to eye even a French hat or 
cap, looking like a tiger, ready to fly at the face of the woman 
who wore it. The sort of reserve maintained by Lord Robert 
Fitzgerald previous to our arrival in Lisbon, was a proof of his 
sagacity. He clearly perceived the positive influence which 
France supported by Spain, was about to exercise upon Portu¬ 
gal. That influence was not received by the nation with the 
ardour which England might have been led to expect; but it 
was not on that account the less decided; and Lord Robert, 
who knew the timid character of the Portuguese government, 
had no inclination to engage in a conflict which at that moment 
could not have turned to the advantage of England. The Prin¬ 
cess of Brazil was a Spaniard,, therefore, discretion was neces¬ 
sary, and every train of reasoning led to the evident conclusion 
that France was then the ruling power of Europe. Lord R. 
Fitzgerald acted prudently. He made no display, gave no par¬ 
ties,; .but limited himself to the formal interchange of those 
diploibatic dinners, which furnish a stock of ennui for several 
weeks. I fancy, too, that his fortune did not enable him to live 
very expensively. In his youth, Lord Robert must have been 
an extremely handsome man; he had the manners of a highly 
educated nobleman. 

The principal secretary to the English embassy was a man 
whose name was even then distinguished in the literary, as well 
as the political world, and who since has acquired a celebrity of 
which his country may be proud. I allude to Lord Strangtord. 
He was then engaged on an English translation of Camoens. 
His lordship was an agreeable and well-bred man. He was 
short-sighted and this circumstance added to his absence of 
mind led him into some strange adventures. One day calling on 
Pellegrini, an Italian painter, in Lisbon, he perceived, as he 
imagined, M. tVAraujo sitting for his portrait, Pellegrini mo¬ 
tioned Lord Strangford not to approach, observing at the same 
time :—** It will be Jnished presently.’" Lord Strangford ima- 
gine^? that the artist did not wish him to show hims^f lest he 
should disturb the minister for . foreign aflairs at his sitting. 

; 

* llie adopted C|.iM Madwie de Genlis. She married the unknicUEate 
Lord Edwaid 
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After Jae bad waited more than a quarter of an hour, at a re¬ 
spectful distance as became a young diplomatist, PeHegrini 
beckoned him to come forward. He adtanced with a low bow, 
but M. d’Araujo seemed to take no notice of his salutation. He 
made a second and a third bow, but M. d’Araujo still pre¬ 
served the same motionless silence. 

Lord Strangford, who probably attributed this coolness to 
Preach influence, advanced quite close to the minister for foreign 
affairs, and saluted him for the fourth time, but his surprise at 
the tadturnity of M. d’Araujo was speedily converted into mer¬ 
riment when he perceived that he had been bowing all the time 
to a figure dressed up in the minister’s robes of office. 

The Spanish embassy would have been of infinite assistaifce to 
us if the ambassador’s lady had been living. The Count de 
Campo Alange was an old man, a widower and a greater devotee 
than any good Christian needs to be. ' He was imbued with ail 
the gloomy superstition of the most ignorant of the Spaniards. 
In other respects he was a worthy man, and his honorable 
principles well fitted him to the post he filled. He became af¬ 
terwards faithfully attached to King Joseph, and proved his 
fidelity by the sacrifice of almost the whole of his large fortune. 
His chief secretary, Senor Castro, was a man alike remarkable 
for his intelligence and for the gleomy and even ferocious cha¬ 
racter of his countenance. His black eyes, surmounted by his 
bushy and lowering eyebrows, made him look like the leader of 
a conspiracy.” 

When the troubles in Spain broke out, Castro took in 
them, and his name became celebrated among the in¬ 

surgents and the English. His mind was like his countenance, 
gloomy. The decision of his character was expressed in his eye. 
His glance alternately wandering and alternately fixed, indicated 
the man whose mind was solely occupied in one single object. 
He was a man of very great ability. The under secretary to the 
Spanish embassy, Don Camille de los Rios, was as lively as a 
Frenchman, and spoke our language with perfect elegance : he 
was a welcome guest at our house. He belonged to the noble 
family of Fernand Nunez, and had received his education in 
France, at the college of Sorreze. He loved France as a foreigner 
ought, without any absurd enthusiasm, and still preseiwing for 
his own country that partiality which should be cherished for 
the place of one’s nativity. 

The Russian minister was the most tedious of men: we how¬ 
ever saw but little of him. England, which already began to 
tremble at the threatened invasion of Europe by the over¬ 
whelming power of Napoleon, tried every scheme to build ^p a. 
barrier to oppose the threatened torrent. It was whispered t®at 
a treaty had be^ signed at St. Petersburgh between Great 
Bntam and Russia. The feet was not yet officially announced, 
blit the Russian minister on being invited to a party atniyliottiie. 
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where there were more than two hundred persons present, 
appeared with a face screw’ed up for the occasion. He assumed 
such a ridiculous air of importance that even those who were 
best disposed to England wished he had staid at home, since 
the only effect he produced, was to render himself uglier than 
he naturally was. Holland had only a consul-general at the 
court of Lisbon. He discharged the functions of minister. His 
name was Dormann and he was a worthy and excellent man. 
His wife, like himself, w'as one of those persons whose friendship 
and esteem always confer honour on those who enjoy them. 

The Austrian ambassador was M. von Lebzeltern. For him 
and his interesting family we cherished a high regard. The 
Countess de Lebzeltern, who was a native of Spain, was much 
advanced in years. But the gaiety of her mind, and the playful¬ 
ness of her manners which were the relic of a past age, recalled 
to my mind the traditions of infancy and conspired to attach me to 
her. Her daughters, especially the eldest, Dona Theresa Maria, 
were charming girls. liow many delightful hours have 1 passed 
at Lisbon and at Cintra with this estimable family ! Junot was 
much attached to them. 

The Count de Villaverde filled in the Portui 2 :uese cabinet an 
office similar to that which in France is called President of the 
Council. He was consideiedn to possess a certain tact, or to 
speak in plainer terms a sort of shrew^d cunning ; and was sub- 
iect to that perpetual timidity, w'bich in a government as well as 
an individual is the stamp of degradation and frequently of 
dishonour. M. de Villaverde had just talent enough to discern 
from the lightning’s flash, that the storm was advancing upon 
his country. But there his discernment ended. He had no 
resources to oppose to the danger, and having proclaimed it, he 
delivered himself up to his terrors. The Viscount d’Anadia, the 
minister of the marine, was one of those persons whom it is 
always a ha)»piness to meet. But the Viscount was not easily 
to be met with, for he was an absolute hermit. He avoided 
society. He saw his country in its true light, viz. a paradise 
inhabited by demons and brutes, and containing a mere 
sprinkling of what was good. He contemplated the evils of his 
country with a heavy heart, and a broken spirit. M. d’Araujo 
who was no less sensible to the misfortunes of his country, used 
to say to him Let us try to remedy them,” for he did not think 
them incurable. But M. d’Anadia wept like Jeremiah over the 
fate of his poorxouni. y., ’•ejecting both consolation and hope. 
He was an excellent musician and he embellished his retreat 
with ail the resources of tlie fine arts. I contrived to gain his 
gooff graces and he came to visit at my house more frequently 
than he went elsewhere. / 

I have now ai’rived at the principal portrait of my group, 
that of the Apostdic Muncio. Monsignore Galeppi, Arch¬ 
bishop of Nisibi, is a man fampus in the diplomatic annals eff 
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the Vatican. The shrewdness joined to his extensive and pro¬ 
found information, rendered his society extremely interesting^’'^ 
He felt that his attitude must be very humble towards France* I 
do not know whether the Nuncio had received any instri^tibns, or 
whether he anticipated them, but certain it is that as soon as he 
heard of our arrival, he constituted himself the friend, rather 
than the diplomatic colleague of the Ambassador of Fi-ance^ 
As for me, he lost no time in declaring liimself my cavalkre 
serventes and as he was between sixty and seventy, his age of 
course set scandal at defiance. He declared himself my ad¬ 
mirer j and addressed to me the most elegant compliments. At 
the same time he lavished caresses on rny treasure (as he called 
my little Josephine), and used to bring* her presents of delicious 
sweetmeats, made by an Italian confectioner whom he had 
brought from Rome. The Nuncio did all this with good taste, 
without any tinge of servility, and it might have answered 
Galeppi’s object, with those who would have suffered them¬ 
selves to be led, without looking where they went. But an 
event which just happened was calculated to put us on our 
guard. The council of the Holy Father had, as well as him? 
self reckoned on the restoration of his ancient domains. The 
treaty of Toletino had deprived him of the three legations, and 
Cardinal Gonsalvi, as well as the rest hoped that the Emperor 
would acknowledge the deference the Pope had shown him by 
his journey from the Monte Cavallo to the pavilion of Flora, 
in order to consecrate his coronation, and w'ould at least 
restore some of the wrecks of the legations. Napoleon did 
not fulfil this expectation. The Pope, after lingering font 
months in Paris, recrossed the Alps, without obtaining any 
satisfaction. Perhaps the Emperor committed an error. It fs 
impossible to conceive how prejudicial the bull of excommuni¬ 
cation was to his interests in Spain, Italy and throughout 
catholic Germany. He must have perceived at this time 
the leaven of hatred and vengeance which lurked in the breasts 
of the Italian ecclesiastics. Monsignore Galeppi made no 


* I may here relate an observation which fell from the Emperor relative to 
Galeppi, and which shows his opinion of the crafty Italian’s character. After 
my return from Portugal, Napoleon was one day conversing with me about the 
court of Lisbon, and naturally enougi^ mentioned Monsignore Galeppi. He 
had known him, I forget now where, but I believe in Italy. lie observed that 
all the art of the most subtle Turkish scheik was mere simplicity compared to 
the cunning of Galeppi. This was a comparison he frequently made, and 
often when talking of ^leppi at Malmaison, he used to point to the little figure 
of an Egyptian scheik, enveloped in an enormous green f^lisse trimmed with sa¬ 
ble, a turban made of a scarlet sprigged cachmere shawl, and holding in hisv hand 
a jasmine wooden pipfe, tipped witli amber. He told me that when Galeppi wasi 
once signing a treaty with Alurat, I do not recollect on what occasion, he put 
on a ;^ir of green spectecles that the expression of his countenance might not 
be observed, This single fact shows the man completely. In the billiard rixuin 
at Malmaison, there was a collection of these lUUe.figures, reprasenUog all tha 
scheiks of Cako. ' 
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de]i»?iptratioii of his feelings to me, but he doubtless regretted 
as ketoiy as others, the loss of that gean of the triple crown. 
At die time of the Italian coronation, the Nhacio who had 
probaily requested his friends to furnish him with accounts of 
it, showed me a great quantity of letters fiA Milan, giving 
details of the ceremony, in terms which revealed profound 
attachment to Napoleon, and seemed almost: by en¬ 

thusiasm. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

The nobility of Lisbon—The Duke and Duchess de Cadaval—^The noblema^ 
and his cook—Portuguese politeness—^I'heir insincerity—Degradation of the 
country—The Marquis de Louie—^The three Graces—Duchess of Alafdes— 
Marchioness de Louri^al and de LouM—Count Sabugal—Countess da Ega 
—Ratification of a treaty—General Cannes’ sabre—The order of Christ— 
The valet-de-chambre and the red ribbon—Ceremony in the Convento Novo 
—^Tedious sermon—Prince of Brazil—Portugal under the domination of 
England—Naldi and Catalan! at the Opera at Lisbon—Portuguese theatre. 

When I was at Lisbon in 1805, the society of that capital 
presented a strange mixture. It was in two extremes without 
any medium;—either detestable or excellent. In the latter 
division, which unfortunately was the minority, I have already 
placed the Austrian minister^’s family; and I am proud to say 
that the two other individuals whom I most highly esteemed in 
Lisbon, were French women mamed to Portuguese. One of 
them was the Duchess de Cadaval, cousin to our present 
King, and sister to the Duke de Luxembourg; the other 
was Madame de Braamcamp de Sobral, the daughter of 
Count Louis de Narhonne. The Duchess de Cadaval was 
married at Lisbon, at the time of the emigration. She was pos¬ 
sessed of great charms of person, grace of manners, a cul¬ 
tivated mind, and an excellent heart. Mademoiselle de Luxem¬ 
bourg was, at the date of her marriage, nineteen or twenty 
years of age. She was tall and well shaped, her eyes, though 
soft, beamed with animation, and she had an easy and gentle 
demeanour which imparted additional charms to her appearance. 
When I knew her &iie still retained the ^iety of her smile; 
but it was easy to detect in it a tinge of grief. As I have 
never been honoured with hei: confidence, I may fearlessly dis¬ 
close the observations I madb upon her and her husband. The 
Duchess de Cadaval, whose son inay possibly one day sit on 
the throne of Portugal, is an excellent woman in eveiy relation 
of life. When she married the Duke de Cadaval his fortune 
had been disB%ated by deb^ of all kinds, some of them not 
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the most honourabki^ The nobiUty of Portugal r^seihbled m> 
other. It coutaiiaia spae of those elements which ma^ be 
turned to advaix^e in stormy times, when a couiilry is ia 
danger. , The daja Juan de Castro, Albuquerque, an#Pom- 
bal, are gone hy> and even the recollection of them is almost 
ejctinct. 

In no couUli^i however, is the difference between the upper 
and lower classes so strongly marked as in Portugal. The only 
point of resemblance disceniable between the two classes, is, 
their habit of paying compliments, which the Portuguese cairy 
to a ridiculous pitch of extravagance, far beyond even the cere¬ 
monious politeness of the Spaniards, which though overstrained 
has nevertheless some appearance of sincerity. A Portuguese 
peasant, when he meets his friend, never fails to take his hat 
off, and hold it in his hand, whatever may be the state of the 
weather, until he has inquired after the health of the children, 
the grandchildren, and the house-dog. I have never heard 
a Portuguese utter an indecent expression or an oath. This 
peculiarity in their character is so marked, that there exists no 
word in the Portuguese language which is equivalent to the 
Spanish caramhaj much less to other blasphemous expressions 
used in common conversation by the French, English, an^ Ger¬ 
mans. The Portuguese are great talkers:—they may almost be 
called babblers. They are not frank, but are constantly endea¬ 
vouring to conceal their real feelings under the cover of engaging 
and polite attentions. Of this we ourselves experienced mor¬ 
tifying proofs, when, at a subsequent period, Junot, with his 
chivalrous generosity of feeling sought the aid of men, who had 
once offered to place their fortunes and lives at his disposal, and 
who ans jvered his appeal only by base ti-eason. The men are 
not handsome in Portugal. There is among the Portuguese, a 
sort of mixed blood, which gives them very much the appear¬ 
ance of mulattoes: this is particularly observable in Lisbon and 
Oporto. The fact may probably be accounted for by the fre¬ 
quent intercourse maintained by the inhabitants of those two 
cities with the negroes. In figure, the Portuguese are short, 
thick set, and square. Their features present no fegularity; 
and the thick lips, flat noses, and curly hair of the ne^oes, are 
frequent among them. But it is in their hands, and especially 
their nails, that the distinctive character of the mixed-blood is 
above all perceptible. 

* She had the courage to adopt a most rigid system of economy in his 
household. There was a cook to whom he owed 50,000 francs. This debt she 
^id. The Duke, enraged at this settlement with a man whom he alleged to 
be a thief, behaved in the most violent mani|er to his wife j nor was he appeased 
till the following day, when the money was refunded. Can the reader guess 
how ? He staked the sum at pharo with the cook, and won it. This is a feet, 
and truths such as these caused the Duchess de Cadaval to shed bitter 
tears. " ■' ■ 
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The decay of Portuguese society, is perbaps owing materially 
to their government. Never has that government known how to 
turn to good account any generous impulse on the part of the 
peopl# Such feelings have always been stifled by fantastic 
Jaws, still more fantastic in their application. The ruin of lite¬ 
rature was so complete at the period of our residence in Portu¬ 
gal, that Camoens was scarcely known. To this melancholy 
state of things was added the English domination, the real 
cause of the malady which preyed upon the vitals of Portugal 
in 1806. The English were then all powerful at Lisbon, and 
their rule was exercised with perfect despotism. How could it 
be otherwise when the Prince of Brazil himself set the 
example ? 

After my presentation I kept open house. I received com- 

f any every day, and three times a w'eek I gave a grand dinner. 

often gave balls, but not for the Portuguese, who indeed are 
not fond of dancing, and dance very badly. At the time to 
which I allude, there was but one man in Lisbon who danced 
w^ell, and he would have been conspicuous even in Paris, 
not only for that accomplishment, but also for the general ele¬ 
gance of his manners and his high-bred politeness. This was 
the unfortunate Marquis de Louie. He was very much like 
the portraits of Henry IV., and had the pleasing smile which 
distinguished that monarch. He married one of the three 
graces,’^ for so we called the sisters of the Marquis de Mari- 
alva, who has been ambassador from Portugal to France, and 
who is one of the few men who do honour to Portugal. The 
Marchioness de Louie, the Marchioness de Lourical, and the 
Duchess of Alafoes, were indeed most charming girls. 

TIi4 Duchess of Alafoes, remarkable for her beauty, was, 
when I knew her about twenty-eight years old, and the 
aunt of the Princess and of the Prince Regent; I believe also of 
the old mad queen, The Duke of Alafoes was upwards of 
eighty. He was a lively and intelligent man, and had travelled 
much. De had been long in France, and his recollection of 
that couhtry sufficed to ensure a polite reception , to every 
Frenchman who visited him. He was no favourite at court at the 
period of our stay at Lisbon, and consequently lived very retired 
at his residence, called the Grillo, at the eastern extremity of 
Lisbon. After the custom of the most exalted fidalgos, he lived 
in the midst of a troop of dependants who formed a sort of little 
court around him. The Marchioness de Louri§al, and the 
Marchioness de Louie were more elegant than their sister. They 
were fond of pleasure; they used to come to my balls, and scru¬ 
tinize my toilet with looks of envy, and amused themselves by 
saying il-natured things of France, her ambassador and evert 
her ambassa(ipess 

' 1805 the Bellas family were exceedingly influential in Por¬ 

tugal, ' They were devoted to Rngland, soul and body, and used 
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English maanets. The Marquess de Ponte de Lima was a man 
of very pleasing manners, who spoke French well. He w£® ’ 
manied to his cousin, the daughter of the Countess de Ohidos» 
She had apretty face, but though only twenty, she was, lihelHe. 
Baroness Von Tondeitintrunck, nearly three hundred weight# 
This was the consequence of a habit of gourmandizing, and an 
excessive indulgence in caldo de gallina.^ The Portuguese are 
by no means so abstemious as the Spaniards, 

Count Sabugal, the eldest son of the Count d’Obidos, was a 
man of very elegant manners. He wrote Italian verses very 
neatly, and spoke French well. He was passionately fond of 
literature, which was something rare; for the Portuguese no¬ 
bility make literary taste a subject of ridicule. The Count was 
connected with the royal family, and therefore his servants wore 
the green limry. Count Sabugal would have been a distin- 

g uished-man in his own country, had the government employed 
im as it ought to have done, but in Portugal nothing is ever 
seen in its right place. The Countess da Ega is another indi¬ 
vidual of whom I will here say a few words, though I shall 
presently have to speak more at length of her and her family;. 
The Countess was a Portuguese by birth, but the daughter of a. 
German nobleman. She was an intelligent woman, well informed,. 
without pedantry, and she spoke and wrote several foreign lanr ^ 
guages with facility. Just as I arrived in Lisbon, the Countess 
was about leaving Portugal for Madrid, where her husband was 
ambassador. As she had taken her cowoc at court, that monster 
etiquette which creates so much annoyance in the world, pre.- 
vented me from seeing her. However, I aftervyards saw her in . 
Madrid, on my way back to France. Her acquaintance was a 
source of great gratification to me; for her house was the Msort 
of the best company, and her cultivated taste gave her a su- ~ 
periority over most of her countrywomen. Her fair hair and> 
fine complexion made her look like a German or an English¬ 
woman rather than a Portuguese; and she was altogether a very 
pretty and elegant woman. The Count da Ega, who was very 
old and ugly, possessed, it was said, considerable ability as a 
statesman. Since her widowhood, the Countess has married 
Baron Von Strogonoff, the brother of my friend Madame 
Bemidoff. 

The treaty concluded by Gc xeral Lannes had been signed,f 
and the Er^eror directed Junot to present the ratifications to 
the Prince Regent. Junot carried them to Queluz, where the 
Prince generally resided. When his Royal Highness received 
the rouleau of papers, he began to laugh :—“Ah!’’... he ex¬ 
claimed, “ yes yes ! . . . yes ... It is a fine treaty ! . ,, 

• Chicken dressed with rice. 

t The treaty of neutrality between France, Portugal, and Spain, 
in 1803., ' > V 

Madame Junot—^vol. ii. L 
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a fine treaty !... Ah! Portu^l is a fine nation !,., a very fine 
mtion !” Ilnust mention that at this moment, Junot and the 
Prince were alone pn a little terrace which commanded a fine 
view of the sceneiy round Queliz; and when the Prince said, 

Portugal is a fine nation .... he alluded to the fields of 
olives and maize which he perceived around him.—“Yes! ..,. 
yeshe continued, “ it was on this very spot, that I gave 
my word of honour, to General Lannes.... The general is 
rather.. . Then observing a frown gathering on Junot^s 
brow, the poor Prince drew in his horns, and added, “ He is a 

very worthy man!.He used to carry a very large sabre 

which mane a great noise as he came up stairs.” I was in¬ 
formed that Lannes’s sabre had once or twice nearly frightened 
the Prince of Brazil out of his wits. Probably, the plenipoten¬ 
tiary observing its effect in accelerating business; employed it as 
a convincing argument. The great sabre had left a profound 
impression in the memory of the Prince. 

As a mark of gratitude for the courtesy which Junot had 
evinced in his relations with the court of Lisbon, the Prince of 
Brazil, offered him the grand cordon of the order of Christ. 
Junot could not venture to refuse it, though he w^as very much 
inclined to do so ; but he replied that he could not accept it 
without the Emperor’s permission, which he would write for.'*' 
However, remonstrance was useless; and Junot received formal 
permission to accept the order of Christ on the eve of a grand 
ceremony which was to take place at a convent recently founded 
by the mad Queen, called 0 convento JNovo. This convent, to 
which a beautiful little church was attached, was situated on 
one of the hills of Lisbon, which, on account of its pure air, was 
resorted to by foreigners as their place of residence, and was 
known by the name of Buenos A^res. Jnnot inquired what 
dress was to be worn by the Knights on the occasion, and he 
was infonned, a large mantle of white crape^ without liningj and 
training on the ground. “ Well,” said Junot, using an emphatic 
expression, “the best thing I can do is to dress myself like a 
priest on Shrove-Tuesday, to complete the ceremony.” The 
Minister for Foreign Affairs had sent a note to Junot, informing 
him that the Prince Regent requested his presence at the Con- 
vento Novoy as Grand Cross of the order of Christ, if he had 
received from his Sovereign leave to accept it. Junot replied, 
that to his great regret the courier who he had no doubt would 
bring him. the ^^ractous permission, had not yet returned ; but he 
added, that Madaii;e the Ambassadress, who was exceedingly 
anxious to witness the imposing ceremony, requested to know 

• In spite of tlie re'^^evence attacliedto the name of this order, it is perhaps the 
most insignificant in the catalogue of kn ighlly decorations. Junot could hardly 
be matoed for wishing to declme the honour intended him, when he had seen 
the Dbke de Cadovafs servant, waiting on his master, invested with red 
ribbon of thfii order, 
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whether she could be adniitted to the chapel withoijjt any breach 
nFetiquette. M, d’Araujo immediately replied, that places should 
be reserved for me and any pei^ns who up^t accompany me, 
and that I must be at the coilrent next morning at nalt past 
eleven o’clock. 

As Junot could not properly accompany me to ihe Convento 
Novoj MM. de Rayneval, de Cherval and Magnien escorted 
me; and at half past ten o’clock we all left the Chafarize de 
Loretto for Buenos Ayres. I was dressed as any lady in Paris 
would have dressed on a similar occasion. I wore an Indian 
muslin dress with a worked border. It was made high in the 
neck, and with a demi-train, as morning dresses usually were 
at that time. I had on a Leghorn hat with a bouquet of wild 
flowers, a very large English veil, coloured gloves, and black 
shoes. As for the gentlemen, they were in boots and round 
hats, in short, quite in an undress. On arriving at the convent 
we were received with military honours. The guard presenttSd 
arms, the drums beat, and an emigrant French officer stepped 
forward to hand me from my carriage, and to conduct me to 
the place which he said was reserved for me by order of the 
Prince. We passed through a number of little passages and 
doors, and at length reached a very gloomy corridor, where I 
heard some delightful singing. We were separated from the 
body of the church only by some tapestry. “ Take care, your 
Excellency!” said the officer; “ there are three steps to 
ascend.” 

I stepped up, and he raised the tapestry. It was now impos¬ 
sible for me to recede: I found myself at the edge of a broad 
platform, on which w'cre the Prince Regent, the Prince of 
jBeira, and in short all the male portion of the royal family of 
Portugal, but not one of the females. It was fortunate that 
there was a seat for me, for I was ready to expire, from confu- 
aon and vexation. The reader may imagine what’I must have 
felt at finding myself an object of observation to seven or eight 
hundred persons who looked upon the wife of the French ambas¬ 
sador as an extraordinary animal. At that time the men of the 
Revolution were regarded by foreigners as paragons of bravery ; 
but in Portugal it seems they were looked upon as absolute 
anthropophagi. What then must have been thought of their 
wives ? Fortunately for me, Count de Novion, who, as ^eli as 
his wife, had been for thirty years the friend of my family, 
assured the Portuguese that my parents were old Christians* 
Thus I found favour in the eyes of the Portuguese, who though 
three parts Jewish are extremely tenacious of admitting amongst, 
them any persons who do not bring good proofs of their purity 
of blood. M. de Rayneval and M. de Cherval were as much 
perplexed as I was by our awkward situation. Their first urn- 
pulse like mine was to retreat; but this was impossible and the 
greater our astonishment was, the more it behoved us to eon- 
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ceal it from the uncharitable ridicule to which we knew we 
should be exposed. 

That I might he the better^ble to observe the ceremony, I 
had raised my veil on enterin* I would fain have drawn it 
down again to hide my poor faefe, which I am sure must have 
been as red as a pomegranate. The Prince Regent, who pro¬ 
bably had never seen an ambassadress in such a situation, fixed 
upon me two great eyes, which almost frightened me, though I 
could hardly help laughing. Fortunately my attention was 
diverted by observing the Knights of Christ ranged in two files, 
and each covered with the white crape mantle, at the idea of 
which Junot had been so much amused. The strange figures 
of the Count de Villaverde, then President of the Council, the 
Prince of Brazil, and many other distinguished personages pre¬ 
sent, dressed in white crape mantles, marching to and fro m a 
space of twenty-five feet, alternately sitting down, standing up, 
fOid kissing each other’s ugly faces, was so diverting, that they 
afforded me some compensation for my embarrassment. But 
one gets tired of every thing. I began to yawn, and M. de 
Cherval, who was also tired to death, said to me in a whisper, 
** Never mind, we shall get off very well if we can escape the 
sermon.” At this moment we heard a voice exclaim with a 
nasal twang, “ In notninc Patrisy et Filiiy^ S^c. We looked at 
each other with such an expression of despair, that the inclina¬ 
tion to laugh naturally followed. However this was immedi¬ 
ately suppressed by a sermon in Portuguese, a horribly barba¬ 
rous sounding language to those who do not understand it, 
with its continual terminations in aon. This harangue lasted for 
a long hour and a half. So we were obliged to exercise our 
patience and hear him to an end. 

During my long torture I surveyed the different members of 
the royal family. As to the Prince of Brazil I have already 
attempted to sketch his portrait, but his countenance baffles all 
descrip^n. There was a caricature published in Lisbon, the 
day after his flight, in which he was represented with a bull’s 
bead with somewhat of the expression of a wild boar. The fact 
is that he was not only ugly, but his ugliness was of that 
description which left good nature no resource. It was impos¬ 
sible to look with patience at his great brutish head, his clumsy 
legs and his shoulders as broad as those of a Galego. The Prince 
of Beira*' his son was handsome, and was altogether a pleasing 
and interesting child. 

At length after nearly four hours’ torture we were allowed 
to go away, because the Prince and his craped court took it 
into their beads to retire, after kissing each other in all peace 

* So called in order that lie,might not be confounded with tlie Infent Don 
Pedro, the son of an Infant of . Spain, and a Portuguese Princess, then at the 
court of Portugal. The Prince of Beira is the late Emperor of Brazil. 
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and charity, although they hated one another as cordially as 
any persons in the world, I did not leave my place until I was 
pretty sure the Prince was quite gone, then again accepting the 
arm of the officer who had bef|fe escorted me, I regained my 
carriage. companions w^re exceedingly annoyed, espe¬ 

cially M. de Rayneval, who adi^ustoraed as he was to the ennui 
of court life, had never before swallowed so soporific a potion. 
The guards saluted us at our departure as they had done on our 
arrival, presenting arms and beating drums, and we departed 
fully resolved to make strict inquiries respecting any ceremony 
of the Court of Lisbon which we might again desire to witness. 
There was at this period great hesitation on the part of the 
Portuguese government to obey the imperious wishes of Eng¬ 
land. Even the court of Lisbon, though directly under the 
yoke of Great Britain, could not obey her without fear and. 
trembling. Now too, a voice of thunder also issued its mmi- 
dates and insisted on being obeyed. Hitherto Portugal had 
not been under much apprehension with respect to France, be¬ 
cause we could not attack her except by sea, and we had no 
fleet. But Spain was now subjected to the man to whom 
mountains covered with snow, raging torrents, unformed roads, 
hostile fleets—nothing proved an obstacle, and a sort of instinc¬ 
tive terror hinted to Portugal: “ This man will ruin you 
if you do not obey him.’* And truly this man did ruin her, 
and because she did not obey him. What I have already said 
of the Portuguese character, will enable the reader to compre¬ 
hend the double dealing of the court of Lisbon. M. d*Araujo, 
who wished to act uprightly, was compelled to do as the others 
did. England herself had began to fear. The squadron of 
Rochefort, under the command of Vice-admiral Missiessi, 
sailed from Aix on the 11th of January 1805, and returned to 
Charentc after a cruise of six months, having completely eflected 
its object, without having once been seen by the enemy.* 

This intelligence, which we received one evening in the midst of 
a fete at our hotel, did not appear to impart equal pleaS|^re to all 
present. I remarked the circumstance to an indi^dual for 
whom both I and Junot entertained a great esteem, and who pos¬ 
sessed a minute knowledge of both Portugal and England, 
under all the various aspects, which those two nations pre¬ 
sented. This individual who usefully aided me in my own ob¬ 
servations, was the celebrated singer, Naldi, then a perforniier 
at the Lisbon opera. He came to Paris and ended a life whick 
he had employed in acts of benevolence, and in proving that 
unsullied worth which may be found even in his profession. I 
engaged him for my singing master as soon as I heard him in 
Pioraventi’s Camilla and we soon learned to appreciate his 

♦ This squadron visited the Islands of Mont-Serrat and St. Christopher, and 
made some captures during the voyage. 
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Tarioos merits. Naldi was distinguished for extensive infor¬ 
mation on every subject relating to the fine arts, science, and 
mechanics. His love for the latter afterwards cost him his life. 
He was trying an auto clave atJiis residence in Paris, when the 
machine which was new and not perfectly understood by him, 
burst and fractured his scull. How many delightful hours 
have I passed in listening to the delicious compositions of Fiora- 
venti, sung by Naldi and Guaforini! Naldi also excelled in the 
JFanatico per la Musica. This opera, which was produced dur¬ 
ing my residence at Lisbon, for Guaforini and Naldi, was quite 
spoiled in Paris when Madame Catalani arranged it for her 
voice. The pretty duo of the singing lesson was no longer the 
same. The Lisbon opera was at that period the most famous 
4n Europe. Catalani, then in her zenith, was the prima donna. 
The soprano was Matucchi, the successor of Crescentini; Mon- 
belli was the tenor, and he was a very excellent sinj;er and 
actot. There was also another tenor, named Olivieri. This was 
the company for the opera seria. For the opera bulfa there 
were Guafonini, Naldi, and a good tenor, whose name I have 
forgotten. Add to this list the names of Fioraventi the com¬ 
poser, for the opera bufik, Marco Portogallo, composer for the 
opera-seria, and Caravita, as writer of the Libretti, and some 
idea may be formed of what the Lisbon opera was in 1805 and 
1806. 

As to the Portuguese theatre, which is called Teatro de Salitre 
it was wretchedly bad. The house was gloomy and dirty, and 
the actors detestable. I went once to see the performance of 
Gahrielle de Vergy translated into Portuguese j I began to un¬ 
derstand a little of the language, but I could as easily have com¬ 
prehended Chinese as the Portuguese actors: they seemed to be 
braying. As to the dresses I cannot attempt to describe them. 
When Fayel enters Gabrielle’s prison wounded, the actor, wishing 
to have the appearance of being stained with blood, made an 
immense blotch of red on a portion of his dress. This was 
bideousiy disgusting. The Lusitanian Roscius had got a piece 
of red rag sewed upon his dress, and being insecurely fastened, 
it got loose, and fluttering in the wind which blew in from the 
Bide scenes, produced a most ludicrous effect. The reader may 
judge of the rest from what I have stated. The Portuguese 
themselves do not go to their national theatre. They have no 
dramatic writefb. The actors are bad, because there is no au¬ 
dience capable of appreciating them if they were good. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Belem—Garden at Berafica—The dangerous bouquet—Military position qjf 
Lisbon—Junot’s subsequent defence of it in 1808—^The mad Queen Donna 
Maria—My encounter with her—^Cintra—Country houses there—Coalition 
preparing against France—Elevation of Madame Laetitia and the Princess 
Eliza—Naval action between Villeneuve and Sir R. Calder—Captain Bauditi 
of the Topaze frigate—Ilis successes—Promoted by Napoleon—Observations 
on Colonel Napier’s work—Letter from Napoleon to Junot—Attitude of 
Austria—Junot’s visit on board the Topaze—My illness—^Juuot departs to 
join the Emperor—His speedyarrival at Napoleon’s head-quarters—‘His con¬ 
versation with the Emperor. 

The King has no palace in Lisbon. He formerly resided at 
Belem, but since that castle was burnt, the royal family live at 
Queluz, which they never leave except vphen they go to MalFra 
a royal convent, and a wretched copy of the Escurial. The 
castle of Belem* was being rebuilt when I was in Lisbon. The 
only garden in the environs of Lisbon that deserves the name is 
the property of the Martjuis d'Abrantes, at Bemfica. One day 
when I was walking in it, inhaling the balmy air, in an alley 
formed of superb magnolias and palm-trees, then in full bloom, 
the gardener made me up a large bouquet, in which he placed 
four or five magnolia flowers. On my return home with my 
bouquet, I felt an unusual drowsiness. I went to bed, having 
first placed my nosegay in water, and deposited it on a table 
near my bed side, that I might enjoy its delicious perfume. 
When I lay down the drowsiness with which I had been op¬ 
pressed appeared to leave me. My blood circulated with ex- 
violence, my pulse beat as if I had been in a fever. I was 
but fijr a considerable time exceedingly restless, but at length I 
fell into a profound and heavy sleep. As I had retired to bed 
very much fatigued, Junot desired the servant not to disturb 
me the next morning. However, at eleven o’clock, finding that 
I had not been called, he himself came into my apartment, and 
opened my shutters, whilst my little Josephine dimed upon the 
bed to embrace me. But as soon as the light came into my 
room, the poor child uttered a terrible shriek. I was almost 

* Belem is called a suburb of Lisbon, but it may be considered fcHrming 
part of the city. 
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sCiffocated. Junot instantly threw open the windows. My fa¬ 
culties were so completely suspended that at first he supposed 
me to be dead. However, there was no contraction of the fea¬ 
tures which indicated suffering. 1 was deadly pale, and my 
teeth were so firmly closed, that on coming to myself again, I 
could hardly separate them. My eye-lids also were very much 
swollen. I had lost my sense of hearing, and was in a state of 
perfect insensibility. Junot raised me in his arms, and carried 
me into the balcony. The air caused me to give signs of life, 
but it was not till M. Magnien* had rubbed my forehead with 
vinegar, and I believe with ether and alkali, that I was able to 
''bjs^n my eyes. I awoke as if from a long and sound sleep. My 
could not support the light of day, and I several times ap¬ 
pealed inclined to relapse into my state of insensibility.. I re¬ 
mained in this situation about two hours. I had l‘elt no pain 
until I was perfectly roused, and then I suffered from violent 
head^ache, which was removed only by very active exercise. I 
should undoubtedly have died had not Junot entered my cham¬ 
ber just as he did. This circumstance serves to prove the baneful 
effects which may be produced by perfumes so powerful as those 
exhaled in Porthgal by the magnolia, and especially the datura, 
of which there was a superb branch in my nosegay, as well as 
daphnes of all kinds. 

I have now to make a few observations on the military con¬ 
dition of the Portuguese capital. Lisbon appears when 
approached from Spain, as if entrenched behind the Tagus, 
which at that part is two leagues broad. From hence to the 
mouth of the river, about half a mile, there are several hills 
which might be easily defended, but which do not coimnand 
the city. On one of the hills is a tower, corres|>onding with 
the tower of Belem. It is fortified and contains a garrison, and 
is called Torre Velha. Near the mouth of the river are two 
villages, Trafieria and A-Costa. From the point of land where 
A-Costa is situated, a sand bank runs out to a large fortified 
tower, which, together with a fort built opposite to it, defends 
the entrance to the port. Its proper name is the Fort de San 
Louren 9 o, but it is commonly called Torre di Bugidb The 
northern bank then stretches much further into the sea, and 
forms the famous promontory of Cabo di Rocca. A little below 
Belem, proceeding towards Lisbon, is a square fort called the 
Tom de Belem, which is thickly planted with cannon, and 
defends the passage. No vessel could pass these guns without 
being seriously assailed, A short time before I arrived in 
Lisbon, several batteries were built near this fort, some quite on 
the edge of the river, which is very difiicult of access. The 
channeT is veiy narrow, it^'mouth is barred by a bank of 

* M. Magnien was a medicj^ gentleman. He accompanied the embassy, but 
not in any official capacity. 
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stone, At a short distance stands the little town of Oeyras, 
and two leagues lower down, still following the current of the 
river, is Cascaes, an important town, having a fort, beneath 
which vessels may anchor. Close to this place is Fort San 
Antonio, From thence, in the direction of the north, the river 
is bordered only by a chain of broken rocks, while on the south, 
there are an immense multitude of sand-banks, not yet rnarked 
on any map. From the description 1 have here given of the 
position of Lisbon, the reader,may conceive the difficulty, not 
to say impossibility of carrying the city, by an attack directed 
either from the side of Spain or from the sea. Before the^xity 
could be endangered in the latter direction, the hostile ;|pr|fe 
must land at a considerable distance, and in that case tis^a 
may defend herself by an army, and her natural positi^ It 
was by this means that Junot defended Lisbon in 1808 ; but 
once the barrier being passed, all defence is impossible. Thus 
availing himself of the peculiarities of his position, a general 
entrusted with the defence of Lisbon, once said to his assailant r 

** Grant me the conditions which I impose upon 2 / 011 , or I will 
destroy the city of Lisbon; the Emperor did not opi’fide to me 
his eagles, that they should be dishonoured by a capitulation."'*^ 
This was Junot’s reply to Sir Arthur Wellesley, when, after the 
battle of Vimeiro, he found himself with 12,000 men, opposed 
to 35,000 English and an equal number of Portuguese troops, 
backed by a savage and insurgent population, bent on the 
pillage and massacre of the French. And he would have done 
as he said. Of course he and his army would have been 
destroyed first, but the destruction of the English would have 
been equally certain. This would have been better than the 
burning of Moscow, for at that catastrophe, Rostopchin 
escaped. 

Leaving Belem and its fortifications and crossing two leagues 
of a fertile and cultivated country, we arrive at the residence of 
the royal family, which is situated in a solitary valley. Here 
dwelt the mad Queen, Donna Maria. She was at times raving 
mad, and was always haunted by the dread of hell-fire. When¬ 
ever her confessor the grand-inquisitor, entered her room, she 
-would exclaim that he was the devil. She used also to greet 
her daughter-in-law with the eame appellation; but in this 
instance, at least, the mistake was not very extraordinary. This 
Queen was the mother of the two Princes of Brazil. One died 
of the small pox before he came to the throne: the other reigned 
in Brazil as he did in Lisbon. Heaven knows how gloriously 
that was!.. .The mad Queen was therefore the grandmother of 

♦ The enthusiastic devotion of Madame Junot to Napoleon, and her respect 
for her husband^s military talents, h^s blinded her judgment, and led her into 
gma'i. inaccuracy in her estimate of the relative forces of the French and Anglo- 
Ponuguese armies at the time of Junot's discomfiture Sir A. Wellesley.— 
Mng. Ed, 
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Dm Pedro and the great-grandmother of the young Queen 
Donna Maria de Gloria. Her majesty never left her royal 
loisou except to enter another, namely one of the little Portu¬ 
guese carriages, in which she was closely shut up until she got 
into the country, and quite out of the reach of the public gaze 5 
then sometimes her keepers would let her get out of the carriage 
and enjoy her liberty. 

One day when I was strolling in a little romantic valley, in the 
neighbourhood of Cintra, I met three ladies, one of whom at¬ 
tracted my notice on account of her strange appearance and wild 
stare. It was a windy day, and her hair, which was as white as 
silver, was blown over her face and shoulders. As this appeared 
to annoy her one of the females who accompanied her en¬ 
deavoured to shade the hair from her face, but for this kind office 
she received a box on the ear, which I heard. Three men were 
walking at some distance to render assistance in case of need. 
When I was perceived, one of these men came to me and, ad- 
di^ingme in Portuguese, begged that I would retire. He did 
not, however, mention her Majesty, and it was not until after¬ 
wards that I w'as informed by M.d’Araujo, it was the Queen* 
I think her attendants must have told her who I was ; for as I 
withdrew I perceived that she was menacing me with clenched 
fists, and darting at me looks which were absolutely demoniacal. 
This rencounter not only frightened me, but it gave rise to a 
^ of melancholy reflections. The Sovereign of a great nation 
' "^^ndering in a solitaiy valley, and consigned to the charge of a 
few menials, w'hose impatience and ill-temper being excited by 
constant attendance on the unfortunate lunatic, were likely to 
increase her malady; her gray head, too, which in its desen^ 
v^ltura, seemed to reject the Crowni it could not support: all 
presented a picture which made a profound impression on my 
mind. When, on my return home, I mentioned my adventure 
to Junot, we could not help remarking the curious fact that all 
the Sovereigns of Europe, at least all the legitimate Sovereigns, 

. were at that time either mad or imbecile. 

On the north-west of Lisbon, a long chain of high mountains 
terminates the beautiful landscape. These are the mountains of 
Gintra,* upon which many of the Portuguese have their quintas 
©r country house. 

We hired a quinta at Cintra, which had belonged to a Madame 
la Eoche, the widow of a French merchant. The garden was 
]K>tl&ige> but it was entirely planted with orange and lemon 
tnees, which we were informed produced an extraordinary abun¬ 
dance of fruit. At Cintra we found the Duke and Duchess de 
CadavaL They had three quintas there, and scarcely one of 

* Lord Byroo has Justly ohierved that Cintra is a paradise inhabited fn 
dements, bnt in alludtog to tJtat place in his Childe Harold, he has commiusd 
an historical error wrach I shall hereafter correct 
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them was habitable. The Duchess laughed at this, though it 
was easy to perceive she was dissatisfied. As to the Duke, he 
did not concm'n himself about the matter. His occupaticma 
were gambling and abusing the French, at least, saying laehind 
their backs what he dared not have said to their faces. We had 
also near us the family of the Austrian minister, our intimate 
friends the Lebzelterns. They resided in the old royal palace of 
Cintra, part of which was assigned to their accommodation by 
the court. This formed a pleasant little journey for us, for our 
house was almost at Colares at the other extremity of the valley. 

Wiiile we were at Cintra, Junot received letters announcing 
positively that a third continental coalition had been formed 
against France. He became low spirited, for he was fearful that 
Emperor would forget him. He therefore wrote to Napo¬ 
leon, and sent off his letter by an extraordinary courier. It was 
now July. The reports of war were circulated only in whispers; 
for Austria had not formally acceded to the treaty betw^i^p 
Russia and England. At this time, too, 1 learned an 
which rendered me truly happy. Madame Laetitia Bonaparte 
was at length raised to the rank suitable to the woman who had 
given birth to the Sovereign of Europe, and I was appointed 
one of her ladies. I have reason to be gratified for the 
kindness I invariably experienced from that Princess. She 
was an excellent woman, and possessed a truly queen-like 
heart. 

About this period, several acts of the Emperor awakeuwll 
the petty animosity of some of the governments of Europe. 
All that was wanted was a pretext for rising against the 
colossus, whose regenerating hand was extended to all the old 
crowned heads which were tottering beneath antiquated and 
decayed institutions. By an imperial decree, the states of 
Parma and Placenzia were united to France, and Lucca was 
given to the Princess Eliza. England, desperately resolved 
on war, at any sacrifice, gladly seized the opportunity to cha¬ 
racterize as the ambition of invasion, that which was rather the 
ambition of glory on the part of Napoleon. Accordingly her 
fleets put to sea. The Emperor assured of the good will and 
fidelity of Spain, and confiding in Admiral Villeneuve (that man 
who brought so much misfortune and disgrace on our arms), 
ordered him to go in pursuit of the enemy, but only with a su¬ 
perior force; which was very easy since we had the command 
of the dock-yards and arsenals of Spain. Admiral Villeneuve 
set sail with a combined fleet consisting of fourteen French 
ships of war, and six Spanish vessels. He fell in with the 
English fleet, commanded by Sir Robert. Calder, off Cape 
Finisterre. The unfortunate Villeneuve was beaten with a supe- 
fkjT force and two of the Spanish ships fell into the hands of 
ifife enemy. We were among a people to whopi our misfortunes 
were a source of joy, and our glory a cause of mourning :^it 
may easily be imagined, Bierefore, what were our feelings on the 
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receipt of the above intelligence, which came to us before even it 
reached the EuA^eror. Junot was furious. But Heaven had a 
compensation iri store for us. How happy I am to number 
among my friends a man of whom the French navy has just 
reason to boast, and over whose laurels we then shed tedm of 
pride. 

We were still dejected by the melancholy intelligence of the 
battle of Finisterre, when we learned that a French frigate had 
just entered the port of Lisbon after some glorious engagements. 
^¥e were then at Cintra. Junot directed Colonel Laoordc to 
set off to Lisbon, and to request the commander of the frigate 
to come to htih immediately- It was too late for him to return 
that evening; bdt next morning the colonel came back accom¬ 
panied the brave officer who had secured such a triumph to 
the French flag. Junot hastened to meet him and embraced 
him as if he had been an old friend. Captain Baudin was, at 
that time, a very young man, handsome, and of mild and re¬ 
served manners. He commanded the frigate, la Topaze, forty- 
fcmr guns. Off the Antilley, he had fallen in with the 
frigate, Blanche, also of forty-four guns. He had 
defeated and captured her. Returning to Europe to refit, 
for ibe had suffered considerably in the engagement, he 
fell in with another English vessel, the Reasonable, sixty- 
fcfflif' guns, near the coast of Spain: “My lads,” said he to 
hisbrew, “ shall we allow this fine prize to escape us ? ” “ No !’* 
e:i|c1aim^ with one voice, both officers and men. Hourapour 

la belle- France !.... Captain, give the word !” The guns of 
the Tapaze gave the signal for the attack, and with his masts 
bpQken, 'his sails tattered, a part of his crew wounded and dis- 
ajU^d, the young captain attempted to capture this large vessel. 

Reasoiiable, however, escaped, but with immense loss ; and 
the entered the port of Lisbon amidst the acclamations 

even of Our enemies. 

“Oh exclffimcd Junot, after reading Captain Baudin^s re¬ 
port of these actions, and striking the table forcibly with his 
hands. “ Oh I if this young man had been at Finisterre, in¬ 
stead of that- VilfeneuveWhen Captain Baudin re¬ 

turned to the drawing-room, Junot ran to him and embraced him 
a second time. “You are a brave and loyal young man,” said 
he, ‘ I ask your friendship and I offer you mine.” This was 
not a common phrase witn Junot. It was but the second time 
I had heard him invke use of it since my marriage- On the 
first occasion, it was addressed to General Richepanse. The 
Topaze had suffered so severely, that she required to be com¬ 
pletely refitted. Lisbon, being a neutral port, seemed admirably 
adapted for this operation; but,, will it be believed, it was ne^ 
cessary to resort to violence, to enable the frigate" to remftiu 
tberei whilst a flotilla com|)osed of six large vessels, and several 
small ones, lay at anchor,^ before the Square of Commerce, ss 
long as it was found convenient* Is it surprisfiig, that thia 
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conduct should provoke rfiy^ge ? Is it woc^erful that we 
should take reprisals when we have in our hands overwhelming 
proofs of the ingratitude of the Portuguese towards the man 
who devoted himself to the protection of their lives and honour 
when his own safety was compromised, both as a private indi¬ 
vidual and one intrusted with an immense responsibility? 
Lisbon should not have raised her ungrateful voice so loudly. 
How base and treacherous has been her ingratitude ! 

But why should I be surprised at the conduct of the Portu¬ 
guese? Havel not seen here, in France j one of Junot’s old 
comrades permit the publication of a work translated from the 
English, containing revolting falsehoods respecrihg mv jiusband 
and Marshal Ney 1... .This work, which is the prodii^tion of 
Colonel Napier, and which found grace in the eyes of the 
minister for the war department, was presented to me, to me the 
widow of Junot, as containing authentic documents. I read in 
it an indecent attack upon the private character of a man whose 
conduct as a soldier not even his enemies could traduce, in that 
admirable affair of the convention of Cintra; since the in^M-A. 
duals who signed it on the part of England, were tried hy .ri 
court martial. The fine lin^ of Childe Harold would in tliem- 
selves suffice for the glory of J unot even though tlie original 
copy of that convention were not in existence to prove it. 
tunately, 1 possess that original document, and 
languages. It is not inserted in Colonel Napier's work;: ' 

On receiving intelligence of the affair of the Topaze, ~~ 
immediately raised Captain Baudin, to the rank^of Cami 
Fregate. In the report which Junot transmitted to 
Emperor remarked a circumstance which greatly pies 
this was that Captain Baudin had adopted at sea, the same 
method which he, Napoleon, employed in making an attack by 
land : he had taken positions in which he coula employ more 
guns than the enemy, and it is well known that this was one of 
the Emperor’s favourite manoeuvres. He remained several 
months in the port of Lisbon, because there was an Iplnglish 
cruiser at its entrance which he wished to avoid. He left Lisboa 
after the unfortunate battle of Trafalgar. My husband wat^. 
much attached to Captain Baudin, who is one of those friends 
that have remained faithful to me. The friendship I. cherish 
for him makes me feel the more indignant at the injustice with 
which he has been treated. Napoleon, who so well knew how 
to appreciate talent, and who never conferred distinctions except 
as the reward of real merit, made Baudin a Rear-admiral at an 
age when others of his profession scarcely attain the rank of 
ca^tjain. This is three and twenty years ago, and he still 
rema^n^ what Napoleon made him. 

V, I ^ that a new continental coalition 

was While we were at Cintra, Junot one day received 

^ of the Emperor, which brought him. 
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very important intelKgeifee. O^the horizon of Europe clouds 
were already gathering in <he 'direction of tlie north. This 
important period deserves a brief retrospection. Of all the 
powers included in the coalition, Austria was the one whose 
interests were mostdn danger. Her states, reduced to one half 
their former extent, were open on all sides. Her federative 
power was .annihilated in Gennany without the hope of recovery, 
and this same power was strongly menaced in Italy and even 
in part destroyed. Accordingly, Austria took the alarm, for 
with her the question was an affair of life or death. Napoleon’s 
coronation at Milan conveyed to Austria the last conviction that 
her power was for ever annihilated in Italy, and that she had 
never been beloved there; a fact sufficiently inexplicable to a 
sovereignty that was adored in its own hereditary states. Be 
this as it may, Austria was really afraid: she had not yet 
recovered from the shock of Marengo and Hohenlinden. She 
found herself, as it were, pressed between the source of the 
Maine and the mouth of the Po. It was necessary to assume 
an imposing attitude, or she was lost. 

The violation of the treaty of Luneville was seized upon as a 
pretext. It was alleged that by virtue of that treaty, Holland, 
Switzerland, Lombardy, Genoa and Lucca, as w'ell as Parma, 
had the right of choosing constitutions for themselves, and that 
it was an encroachment on that right to impose laws upon them, 
[j^asoning thus, Austria at length acceded to the treaty con¬ 
cluded between St. Petersburgh and England on the 8th of 
April previous,! She immediately entered the field. General 
Kienau crossed the Inn and invaded Bavaria. Tlie Austiian 
ariB^^lteig^ty thousand strong, was commanded by the Archduke 
under the tutelage of General Mack, whilst thirty- 
five tliciiisaDd men occupied the Tyrol under the command of the 
ArchJohn; thus supporting the left of General Klenau’s 
army the right of the army of Italy. The latter, which was 
under the immediate command of Prince Charles, was perhaps 
the ra^t important of all, and consisted of one hundred and ten 
thousand excellent troops. This force was advancing in good 
order upon the Adige. France found herself again threatened 
on all sides. The south of Europe alone continued faithful to 
her, and therefore it w as of the highest inmortance to preserve 
friendly relations between the courts of France and Lisbon, 
England made superhuman efforts to stir up a quarrel and a very 
trivial occuiTence well nigli enabled her to accomplish her object. 

Junotwent to visit Captain Baudin on board his frigate, ami 
as soon as he set foot on the deck, a salute of twenty-one. guips 
was fired in honour of him. It is not allowable to fire"^^^jn a 
neutral port, and the English affected to be very in^lint at 
this violation of tiie rule.; They ap^ared much mortified 
at it, than the Prince Regent of Portugal . ^ 

that they did not obtain iyhat tli% were ' * ‘ 
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they made our one and twenty gun^ ati excuse for firing two 
thousand as the signal of moving Oh the one side and rejoicing 
on the other, on the occasion of the battle of Trafalgar^ This 
powder cannonade was more insulting to the Princess or Brazil 
than ‘'to us, because she was a Spiniard; b^t its object was th 
insult France, and serious consequences would no doubt have 
ensued had Junot been at that timc^in Lisbon. Fortunately, he 
was galloping towards Moravia, His first impulse, which was 
always violent when the honour of France was concerned, would 
doubtless have been injurious to the feeble government of Por¬ 
tugal. M. de Rayneval, who was no less susceptible, but more 
calm, avoided a rupture, to the great disappointment of the 
Er^lish. 

I had been exceedingly ill for several months past, and my 
medical attendants ordered me to go to a little miserable village 
called Caldas da Raynlia, where there are some tepid springs 
which are said to possess wonderful medicinal virtues. Though 
I entertained very little hope of deriving benefit from them, yet 
I set off, carried on a sort of litter, and arrived at Caldas da 
Raynha in such a weak state that at first I could take the waters 
only by spoonsful. They are, warm, sulphuric, and at the same 
time tonic. My disorder was a nervous affection of the pilorus, 
but so severe that I could not take even a glass of eau sucrSe* 
The waters produced a wonderful effect upon me, so that at the 
expiration of a week, I was able to walk in the royal quinta, and 
within a fortnight I eat a partridge for my dinner. However my 
convalescence was slow. One day, while I was at Caldas da 
Raynha, Junot came to bid us farewell. The Emperor had kept 
iiis word, and had sent for him as soon as the first canaiciii ;5wa8 
fired.—Be speedy,*' said Duroc, in his letter, far i 
presentiment that this campaign will not be a long one,^V ' 

Junot immediately set off to join the Emperor wherever he 
might be. M. de Talleyrand, who had written to desire Junot 
to give the power of charge-d’affaires to M. de Raynevajl, men¬ 
tioned in his letter that I might if I pleased return to France ae: 
it was known that I was an invalid. Junot stayed but^a few 
hours at Caldas. He returned to Lisbon, where he mounted a 
post-horse, and rode to Bayonne. There he procured a caleche 
which conveyed him to Paris. He stayed there four and twenty 
hours, after which lie departed for Germany in a post-chaise, 
driving with the utmost speed. He joined Napoleon at Brunn, 
in Moravia, on the 1st of December. The Emperor was standing 
with Berthier, at a window looking towards the high road. It 
was about half-past nine in the morning, and the weather was 
thick and foggy. Who have we here,*’ said the Emperor, as 
he perceived Junot advancing along the road. “ It is amost- 
chaise. We do not expect any news this morning.”—^The miaise 
adyanced rapidly, and the Emperor, who kept his glass pointed 
at it, at exuaimed, ‘‘ ItB a general officer,—-Ifthe Ibing 
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weite possible, I should think it was Jimot. On what day did 
you write, Berthier V* Berthier informed him.—" Then^t cannot 
be he,’* continued Napoleon. " He has twelve hundred leagues 
totmvil, and with the utmost possible speed he could not arrive.” 

The aide-de-can^p on duty entered and announced General 
Junot. " Par Dieu,” said Napoleon, running up to him, " you 
are the man for affairs like this! To arrive on the eve of a great 
battle, after travelling twelve hundred leagues, and to leave an 
embassy for the cannoifs mouth. To complete the business, you 
have only to be wounded in to-morrow’s battle.” " I expect it,^ 
Sire, but I hope it will be with the last ball,” replied Junot* 
laughing. " The Russians must let me perform my duty to your 
Majesty.” “ Faith,” said the Emperor, " it is the only duty 
that is left for you. You have come too late. Every corps has 
got a commander, even your brave grenadiers of Arras, and they 
have a very able one.” " I know it,” replied Junot, " and I do 
not regret his appointment, for I know' he will lead them to 
victory. But, Sire, I am too happy in serving, as your aide-de- 
camp, as I did in Italy. It is a happy augury.” 

The Emperor shook his head, but his air of doubt was not 
discouraging; he smiled, and his smile always inspired confi* 
dence. He walked about the room with a calmness calculated 
to encourage the most timid. He asked Junot how he had left 
me, and whether my illness was caused by jealousy of the 
Princess of Brazil. Junot burst into a fit of laughter. “ Is she 
really so ugly as sheds described ?” resumed the Emperor. “ Is 
she uglier than her sister of Etruria? Surely that is not pos¬ 
sible?”—" S!re, she is uglier than any thing you can possibly 
imagine.”—"What, more so than the Queen of Etruria?”— 
"Much, Sire.”—"And the Prince Regent?”—“In the first 
place, Sire, he is a perfect fool; and as to his personal appear¬ 
ance, your Majesty may judge of that froiig. the description 
which my wife drew of him in tw'o words, and which I assure 
you is exceedingly accurate. She observed that the Prince of 
Brazil was like a bull, whose mother had been frightened by an 
orangoutang.” —" Did she really say that?” resumed the 
Emperor, laughing immoderately, petite peste.* And is it 
true?”—" Perfectly true, Sire.” ^ 

il'he Emperor then asked Junot a multitude of questions re¬ 
specting the royal families of Spain and Portugal, and that at a 
moment when his mind must have been engrossed by thoughts 
of a dilferent and more important nature. But etery thing was 
wonderful in that wonderful man. 

* A name by wiiidi the Emperor frequently called me in his moments of 
good Rumour. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Dangerous passage across the Tagus—Narrow escape—The battle ofTrafiilgar— 
Celebration of the event by the English at Lisbon—Villeneuve’s inoapacity— 
Disastrous results of the battle—Napoleon^s brilliant campaign in Gernmy— 
Series of victories—Capture of Ulm—Battle of Austerlitz—Enthusiasl^ 
attachment of the soldiers to Napoleon—Armistice—Napoleon enjoys ^ 
^its of his glory—Marriage of Eugbne—My audience at the court of LtsboD 
before my departure—^Conversation with the Duke de Cadaval. 

After Junot left his diplomatic post, to assist in gaining fresli 
triumphs for the country he so dearly loved, several unfortunate 
and unlooked for events occurred. The battle of Trafalgar, that 
disastrous conflict which extinguished the last gleams of our 
maritime glory, happened about this time : I was at Lisbon. I 
saw the consequences of that event unclouded by the allusioa 
witli which flattery sought to conceal the disaster—a disaster so 
at variance with the glories of Austerlitz. ^ 

I was on my way back to Lisbon from Caldas da Raynha after 
my recovery, and on reaching the Tagus, went on board ona of 
the royal escaleresy which was prepared for my accommodation. 
This was on the S^lst of October, the weather which at ^rst had 
been exceedingly fine, became all of a sudden overcast, and sootl' 
fell to a dead calm. As we had twenty rowers this mattered 
little, especially as we^ were descending the river. But a most 
violent storm presently burst upon us, raging with such inefeae^ 
ing fury that we were at length in extreme danger. 

For two hours the wind raged furiously, and our yacht was 
sometimes driven aground so violently that we feared sift 
would go to pieces. Fortunately my little daughter was not with 
me, so that I had only my own safety to think of, and that did 
not very greatlyAConcern me. However, I had just been so very- 
near deatii, that I felt existence was worth caring for. I was 
then but twenty years of age, and it is hard to die a violent 
death so early. But I recollect I was quite resigned. A dis¬ 
pute between M. Magnien and M. de Cherval, informed jne 
that the former had, contrary to the opinion of the barge-master, 
insisted on our returnihg by water. The master became uneasy, 
and on my questioning him, frankly admitted the danger we 
Madame Junot—yol, ii. u 
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were in. As he was speaking, the clouds closed over us with 
such rapidity, that the banks ot‘ the river disappeared from our 
view in an instant. The master ordered the sail to be unfurled, 
which was no sooner done than a dreadful blast rent it in two. 
The lurch was so violent at that moment that we were within an ace 
of being upset. M. Magnien was perfectly bewildered. He kept 
traversing the little cabin of the barge, into which the waves 
forced themselves through the windows, wringing his hands, and 
reproaching himself for having been the cause of our peril. 
Presently, the master came down, to us, looking agitated and 
pale. “ Our oars are broken,” said he, ‘‘ the sail is torn, and I 
cannot answer for your safety. We are now opposite Saccavin. 
If you like, I will endeavour to land there,” “ J3y ail means,” 
cried I, half killed by the pitching of the boat. 

All the efforts of our twenty rowers were at first of no avail. 
The wind blew with such violence, that we were constantly driven 
back into the middle of the river covered with the surge, which 
forced itself over the sides of the yacht. At length, however, 
the promise of a rich reward, joined to a natural solicitude for their 
own safety, animated the men, and after the most laborious 
exertion, they succeeded. We were brought*on shore, at about 
two hundred paces from the landing place. Four of the boat¬ 
men carried me over the shallows, and 1 was taken to a house 
at Saccavin, where I was provided with a fire and a change of 
clothes. I then despatched an express to Lisbon for my car¬ 
riage, and on that sarne evening 1 was seated in the little yellow 
drawing-room of my hotel in Lisbon, with my daughter on my 
knee surrounded by my friends, and perfectly happy. Ah! 
how often have 1 reproached myself for the happiness 1 enjoyed 
that evening!..,. It was the day of the battle of Trafalgar! 

Five days have elapsed since my return. The stormy weather 
had passed away, and the blue sky of Lisbon again appeared. 
The autumnal sun, more glowing than that which warms the 
summer of our climate, now again shone forth in cloudless 
glory. We had arranged a little excursion in the country with 
the Lebzeltems, when one morning I was awakened by the 
firing of guns, which shook the frail walls of our hotel. The 
reports followed each other with such rapidity, that I knew 
not what to think of it. 1 sent to M. de Raynevai, but he had 

f one out. Indeed, every body was abroad making* inquiries. 

I. de Raynevai was the only person who had learned the news, 
and he had gone immediately to M. d^Araujo. Intelligence of 
the battle of Trafalgar*, had arrived at Lisbon during,the night. 
The port was crowded with English vessels, and without regard 
to the neutrality of the place, without regard to the Princess of 
Brazil, who as infanta of Spain, hud lost by the disaster even more 
thap Prance,thfe English vessels immediately began firing in cele- 

* Trafalgar it ten liagurs souih-easl of Cadiz. 
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bration of their victory, just as if they had been in Portsmouth 
harbour; with their demonstrations of jov, signs of grief were 
mingled. The victory was dearly won. Nelson was no more J 

On his return, M. de Rayneval told us the news. He was 
overwhelmed with grief at the disastrous event, happening as it 
did at the very moment our arms promised such success,—^ati 
event too, which the enemy and the elements combined to fol¬ 
low up with such murderous and general destruction! He de¬ 
scribed the dreadful conflict to me, for he could not bear to 
read it over again. It was, indeed, horrible ! What a wretch 
must that adiniml be, thought I!.... He has been the cause of 
this catastrophe, this scene of carnage, this second act and con¬ 
clusion of the tragedy of Quiberon, this ruin and destruction of 
our naval power. The Emperor is reported to have cried out id 
his sleep, after he heard of the defeat of Villeneuve by Admiral 
Calder:— 

" Varus, rends-moi mes legions.*^ 

The brilliant affair of Captain Baudin had not rendered this 
news less bitter to^Napoleon. He immediately ordered Admiral 
Villeneuve to be superseded by Admiral Rosilly. Villeneuve 
had previously fallen into disgrace; for it was he who at the 
battle of the Nile remained quietly at anchor. He was patronized 
by Deeres, who always protected the unworthy and never the de¬ 
serving. When Deeres was informed of the Emperor’s deter¬ 
mination, he wrote to Villeneuve to this effect :—** I delay the 
official announcement of Rosilly, having susperseded you. Mar* 
nage to get under weigh before it reaches you. Seek the enemy, 
and if you should have a successful engagement, you will be 
pardoned. You must risk all to gain all.* On receiving this 
letter, which informed him of his well-merited disgrace, Ville¬ 
neuve saw that he must escape his dishonour at any risk. la 
his character of commander-in-chief of the combined squadron^ 
he summoned on board his sliip all the Spanish commanders^ 
at the head of whom was the brave Gravina, the boast of the 
Spanish navy. Villeneuve announced to them his intentibn of 
proceeding out of the way. Gravina objected to the proposi¬ 
tion on the ground of its impracticability. Villeneuve replied 
to him in an abusive strain. I shall demand satisfaction for 
this, after the battle,” rejoined Gravina. “We must be off it 
seems; may God protect us, for we are going to our destruc- 
tion!” 

Vilieneuve was impelled by his evil genius. He was equally 
deaf to the remonstrances of the officers of the French fleet* 
The brave and skilful Rear-Admiral Magon, the old friend ^ 
my family, in vain enforced Gravina’s arguments. The Engiisli 

* I knew the officer who carried this dispatch. Many months after, by a 
singular accident, he became acquainted with its contents. 

m2 
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fleet commanded by Admiral Nelson, that enemy of ihe French, 
■whom he hated as cordially as Hannibal hated the Romans, 
consisted of twenty-eight vessels, nine of which were three 
deckers. The combined fleet included eighteen French and 
fifteen Spanish ships. It consisted of one vessel of a hundred, 
and thirty guns (the Santa-Trinidada), two of a hundred guns, 
two of eighty-four, three of eighty, one of sixty-four, and 
twenty-four others, each twenty-four guns! What a noble fleet! 
In this united force there was power sufficient to crush the Eng¬ 
lish fleet. But instead of being victorious, ours was destroyed, 
through the most unskilful manoeuvres. The courage and ability 
of some of our officers, it is true, present examples almost equal 
to flie fabulous achievements recorded by Plutarch, of the heroes 
of antiquity. A storm as dreadful as any which had occurred in 
Ibe memory of the oldest sailor added its horrors to those of the 
conflict. The lightning vied with the flashes of the guns, and 
its lurid glare afforded the dying the consolation of seeing that 
it dealt its shafts impartially. Our tri-coloured flag, alas ! suf¬ 
fered most during those fatal days, for the horrid conflict raged 
two days and a night. We had five vessels taken ! three sunk 
during the action! three blown up ! one (that commanded by 
Rear-admiral Magon,*) borne down upon by the enemy and 
her deck covered with the slain, was blown up by her own crew 
to escape the disgrace of surrendering ! Thus did I lose a friend 
of my early childhood ! Ten other vessels ran ashore on dif¬ 
ferent parts of the coast. One was wrecked at a distance of 
thirty-two leagues from Trafalgar, at Cape St. Vincent, near 
Eagos; but she contained only the dead and dying. Only nine 
vessels re-entered Cadiz. As to the Admiral it was natural to 
expect that he must have been killed in the battle, or at least 
that one of the thunderbolts which rent the air on every side 
must have lighted on his head ! But no ! he was taken ! he 
was made prisoner! He delivered up his sword amidst the 
groans of the dying and the wounded, who with their last breath 
vented imprecations on him as the author of their misfortunes. 
I am but a woman ! yet methinks, were 1 placed in a like situa¬ 
tion, a pistol should have settled all my accounts in this world. 

The consequences of this battle of Trafalgar were most dread¬ 
ful. I was then in the habit of seeing men capable of judging of 
the extent of the disaster, and who considered it not even ba¬ 
lanced by the J^peror’s victories, Napoleon was not irritated, 
but profoundly ^eved at the battle of Trafalgar, 

While the stmits of Gibralter were reddened with French 
blood, Napoleon was leading our eagles to victory on the plains 
ofUlm. llie grand French army, composed of seven different 
corps, hpder Bcrnadotte, Marmont, Davpust, Soult, Lannes, 

• L’Achille, Beatoadmirat Magon was determined not to surrender. *‘I 
was taken onee,^ be used to say to me, ** but it shall be the la^ time,” 
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Ney, and Angereau, with Murat at the head of the cavalry, and 
an immense reserve of artillery and cavalry, was advancing with 
giant strides upon Austria, Every thing had been prepared with 
such ability, that nothing was wanting in the hour of need. 
Treaties were every where signed against France ; yet she, ever 
great and powerful, smiled at all the projects formed against 
her, as a giant smiles at the efforts of pigmies. The Kings of 
Naples, Spain, and some portions of Germany, alone remained 
faithful to us. All at once, as if by a mandate from Heaven, the 
French army was set in motion. It advanced, and kingdoms 
fell before it. Its course was marked by the destruction of all 
that opposed its progress. In the space of one month, after the 
occupation of Weissembourg, or rather from the 3rd to the Spth 
of October, 1805, the French army pursued its victories 
course as follows: 

Whilst Napoleon dismayed Austria, and secured the tran¬ 
quillity of the debouches of the I’yrol, by the rapidity of his 
movements, and the skill of his manoeuvres, every day brought 
us a fresh victory. 1 shall, therefore, speak of battles only, 
without adding the word victoiy^ that being always understood. 
To begin with Wlferthingen : Murat has frequently been said to 
have won this battle. This is a mistake, the glory of it belongs 
to General Oudinot and the brave grenadiers of Arras. 
After the battle of Werthingen, came the battle of Guntbourg. 
in which Marshal Ney defeated the Archduke Ferdinand: then, 
the occupation of Augsbourg by Marshal Soult: then the oc¬ 
cupation of Munich by Bernadotte: then the capture of Mo- 
mingen, by Soult, who made 4,000 prisoners. These event® 
were succeeded by the famous battle of Elchingen, at which 
JHarslial Ney made 3,000 prisoners, and who, by taking of the 
bridge of Elchingen, ni^iniy insured the success of the cam¬ 
paign, and especially the capture of the garrison of Ulm. Then 
followed the battle of Langenau, in which Murat made 3,000 
prisoners. And lastly, on the 20th October, seventeen days 
after the occupation of' Weissembourg, Ulm capitulated, while 
Mack, the quartev-raaster-general, was within its walls.* The 
Archduke Ferdinand had escaped with a party of cavalry. In 
Ulm were found immense magazines, thirty thousand men in 
garrison, seventy pieces of cannon mounted, three thousand 
horses, and twenty generals; these last were allowed their li¬ 
berty on parole. In these seventeen days, Austria lost hfty-five 
thousand prisoners, and almost the whole of her artillery and 
baggage. The wreck of her army was obliged to retire behind 
the Inn, where Napoleon immediately came up with it. The 
Emperor of Russia had an interview at Berlin'with the King of 
Prussia. In order to render their union the more solemn, the 

* This important reinU was as much the chnsequence of the xacapacity of 
Mack, bs the great military talents of Napoleon. v 
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two young Sovereigns, swore on the tomb of the great Frederick, 
to maintain a fraternal alliance for the extermination of France. 

After the brilliant affair of Ulni, the French army passed 
the Inn, and Marshal Lannes took Branau; the very place in 
which, five years after, the Archduchess Maria Louisa con¬ 
signed herself to the fair hands of the Queen of Naples, to be¬ 
come Empress of France, and Napoleon’s wife! Salzbourg 
was next taken, by Lannes. In Italy, Massena sustained, as 
he always did, the honour of the French arms. Vicenza and 
Verona fell into our hands. The Archduke Charles, having 
obtained a momentary advantage at Caldiero, paid for his tran- 
skmt triumph by an immediate retreat upon Palma Nova. Mar- 
mont reached Leoben, in Styria, and while the Emperor was 
entering Vienna, the Tagliamento was crossed by our victorious 
troops. The Russians, astonished at the rapidity of our tri¬ 
umphs, proposed an armistice. Murat accepted it on condition 
of Its meeting with the Emperor’s sanction. Napoleon rejected 
it, and commanded the French army to pursue its march. 
Presburg was occupied by Davoust’s corps. While these events 
were proceeding in Austria, the army of Italy passed the Izonza; 
took Gradisca and Udine. Palma Nova, with its numerous 
magazines, fell in its turn. Marshal Augereau crossed the 
Black Forest, took Lindau and Bregentz, obliged General Jel- 
lachich, with six thousand men, to capitulate, and the French 
became raastem of all the Voralberg. It seemed as if at the 
blast of our victoriou?i trumpet, towns opened their gates, ram¬ 
parts crumbled, and troops laid down their arms. 

While his lieutenants were seconding him with the ardent 
spirit which then animated every man in the army, Napoleon 
advanced into Moravia. Buxhowden had formed a junction 
with Kutusow, and the latter general became commander-in- 
chief of the whole allied force. But Napoleon did not allow 
him time to arrange new plans. He took Brunn, the capital of 
Moravia, and the point of union for all the magazines of the 
combined army. He then made himself master of Trieste. A 
corps of 8,000 men, under the command of the Prince of 
Kohan, driven from the Tyrol by Ney, endeavoured to reach 
Venice. They were routed in turn by Regnier, Ney and Gou- 
vioa St. Cyr, and after flying from defeat to defeat, and fighting 
every where against their fellow-countrymen, they terminated 
tib^r career by a capitulation. At length, on the 2d December, 
the three Emperors appeared at the head of their armies. The 
* Kn^ians numbered seventy-five thousand: efi’ective troops; the 
AustriaQB, thousand; with a cavalry force far superior 

to ours. We counted but eighty-five thousand men. The bat¬ 
tle of AuaterlitA is one o| the most glorious monuments of Na^ 
poleon's fame. On that field, as in Italy, he beat the enemy 
with an in^er ^^c»r€e> by bis superiority of military skUl. 
Bttt even there fie was pursued by the envious hatred^ whtcli 
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SnaJIy rivetted the chains at St. Helena. Lanaes comamt^^S 
the left wing of the army, having Genera] Sachet under him. 
Soult led the right wing, Bemadotte the centre, and Davoast 
commanded a corps of observation. The cavalry was placed 
tinder the command of Murat, and twenty-four pieces of light 
artillery supported Lannes’ right. Oudinot Jformed the reserve, 
with the grenadiers of Arras, and Junot was to support that 
reserve with six battalions of the guard. Napoleon, from aa 
eminence, took a view of the enemy’s forces on the morning of 
the battle. He was accompanied by a young page, who is 
now a colonel in one of our regiments; his name is M. de Galtz 
de Malvirade. The Emperor rested his glass on the shoulder of 
the youth, and for seven or eight minutes attentively watched 
Kutusow ordering the position of his troops. What he saw 
afforded him the most perfect satisfaction, for he smiled, and 
his countenance wore the expression of perfect serenity. He 
closed the glass, and obseived to Junot, who was standing near 
him :—It is well; they are doing exactly what I want.” 

The battle of Austerlitz, which commenced at sunrise,and 
did not terminate till nightfall, is a memorable proof of Napo¬ 
leon’s talent, and of the courage of his troops. I liave no ob¬ 
jection to admit that the enemy’s folly also contributed to his 
success. The battle of AustciiiiiE was a complete humiliation to 
the Kussians and the Austrians. Junot, who never left the 
Emperor’s side during the whole of the action, has often de¬ 
scribed to me the conduct of that extraordinary man during 
those hours when his destiny depended upon defeat or victory.* 
To render justice to all, it must be allowed, that Marshal Soult 

f ave evidence of superior courage and talent. For seven hours 
e maintained an attack, as suddenly conceived as it was vi¬ 
gorously executed, and to which, according to Junot, the 
success of the day was mainly owing. I know not whether the 
Moniteur made specific mention of this at the time, but I find 
the circumstance set down in my notes, for Junot attached con?- 
siderable importance to it, frequently declaring, that it had 
considerable influence on the result of the battle. The loss of the- 
allies was immense j a hundred and fifty-five pieces of cannon^, 
flags innumerable, whole parks of artillery, and forty thousand 
men, either killed, wounded, or taken prisoners. At Austerlitz, 
the cuirassiers, for the first time, were seen to charge batteries. 

The night before the battle, tlm Emperor directed Junot, 
Duroc, and Berthier, to put on their cloaks and follow him, as 
he was going round to see that all was arranged as he wished. 
It was eleven o clock, the bivouac fires were surrounded by 
soldiers, among whom there were many of the brave guards who 
were afterwards nicknamed the Grognards.'\ It was the Ist of 

* The; ]Fi-«»cb array bad, soraethue previously, been spread through MoraviS^ 
aod its line being so much extended, was in proportion diminished in streogUi. 
f Grumblers. 
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J^ecember, and the weather was very severe, but none cared for 
it. They were singing and talking, and many of them were 
cn^ged in recounting the splendid victories of Italy and of 
Egypt. The Emperor, wrapt up in his redirigote grise, passed 
along unperceived, behind the groups, in which were hearts 
devoted, not only to him and his glory, but to the glory of our 
arms. He listened to their conversation, smiled, and seemed 
greatly affected. Suddenly he passed a bivouac, the fire of 
which gleaming full in his face, discovered him. “ The Em- 
^ror !” exclaimed the whole group. “ Vive PEmpereur! Vive 
fEmpereur P* responded the next. Along the whole line, in the 
jf^ouacs, and under the tents, the cry of Vive I'Empereur! passed 
from mouth to mouth, and rent the air. The fires were imme¬ 
diately deserted, for the soldiers rushed forward to behold their 
well beloved chief. They took the straw from their beds, and 
lighting it, made torches with which they illumined the gloom of 
the night.: still shouting Vive VEmpereur! with that heart-felt 
enthusiasm, which neither authority, seduction, or corruption, 
can ever repress. Napoleon was moved . . .. “ Enough, my 
lads! enougn of this!” he said. But these proofs of attach¬ 
ment afforded him the liveliest pleasure, and his heart responded 
to them.—“Ah! you seek glory!” exclaimed an old soldier, 
with mustachios which seemed never to have been cut since the 
first passage of the Alps. “ Well! to-morrow the good soldiers 
of the guard will purchase it to crown your anniversary !”— 
“ What are you growling about under those thick mustachios ?” 
said the Emperor, approaching the old grenadier, with one of 
those smiles, which in him were so captivating. The grenadier, 
„ like most of his comrades, held in his hand u torch of straw, 
whose light revealed his swarthy scarred face, the expression of 
which was at that moment most remarkable. His eyes were 
filled with tears, while a smile of joy at sight of the Emperor 
Wji^ playing on his hard but manly features. The Emperor re¬ 
peated his question.—“Faith, my General, that is Sire” re¬ 
plied the soldier, “ I only say that we will thrash those rascals 
of Russians: that is, if you desire it, for discipline before every 
thing. So, Vive VEmpereur!” and thus fresh shouts conveyed 
to the Russians their death w'arrant, for troops so animated could 
liever be subdued. It was, however, found necessary to order 
the soldiers to put out their straw torches, for their cartridge 
boxes being filled, an accident might possibly have happened. 

The Emperor of Austria, it is well known, came to Napoleon 
at his bivouac^ lor the purpose of asking jor peace, M. 
d^Haugwitz, the Idinister of the King of Prussia, was sent to 
our Emperor. He had, it is said, two letters in his pocket. 
Junot, who regarded him, perhaps, with an eye of prejudice, 
maintained that this fact was iiot doubtful, because d’Haugwitz 
searched a long time the packet, which the issue of the 
battle had rendered the right one, or rather the wrong one, for 
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his master. He made strange grimaces; ** in short,” said 
Junot, ** I did not like his countenance.” It is a fact, that,on 
receiving the letter from his brother of Prussia, Napoleon smiled 
and said, very pointedly: “ Here is a compliment, of which the 
fortune of war has changed the address.” The battle of Aii$- 
terlitz not only terminated the campaign of 1805* but also put 
an end to the triple continental coalition. 

At length Napoleon reposed in the full blaze of his glory. The 
drum had ceased to beat; the eagle had closed his wings and 
peace prevailed. We enjoyed tlis climax of our triumph, when 
we saw Napoleon seated upon that throne to which he had been 
raised by the voice of the nation. After signing the treaty of 
peace which restored to the Emperor of Austria his states and 
his subjects, Napoleon proceeded to Munich, and married 
Prince Eugene to the daughter of the King of Bavaria, Prince 
Eugeine was a most amiable us well as a very handsome young 
man. Junot, wlio was affectionately attached to him, wrote to 
me, at Lisbon, all the particulars of his marriage. This union, 
1 know not why, met with strong opposition on the part of the 
Queen of Bavaria, who was the raothcr-in-Iaw of the Prince 
Koyal and of the Princess Amelia.‘f However the marriage 
took place, and gave occasion to a succession of very brilliant 
entertainments, which I did not see, because I was then on my 
way home from Lisbon to France. The cause of my long ana 
severe illness was pregnancy; and as soon as I was able to 
undertake the journey, I determined to return to France, i 
requested an audience of the Princess of Brazil, who immediately 
granted it. Perhaps our recent victories in Germany had 
something to do with this ready acquiescence. 

The Princess received me in a cabinet, into which none were 
admitted but her personal favourites. She was surrounded by 
her young family, and the interesting group gave her almost 
an air of beauty. One of the Infantas was truly pretty, viz. 
Donna Isabella, who afterwards married .Ferdinand Vll. She 
was then a mere child; but a very engaging creature. The 
Princess treated me with great courtesy, She spoke to me of 
my pregnancy, and proposed to stand godmother to the child. 
She had mentioned her intention of doing me this honour 
before, when Junot took his leave of her and the Prince at 
Mafira. I acknowledged as became me this mark of royal 
favour. But I was somewhat more embarrassed with her next 


* At first an armistice only was agreed to : and the firstthing demanded was 
the evacuation of the Austrian states, by the Russian troops. They were re¬ 
quired to retire by the Krapack mountains, by daily marches in three c olumns, 
and in a way prescribed by the Emperor Napoleon. 

t Junot, who hated imperious women, especially when they conceived they 
had a right to be imperious, nevertheless confessed that the Queen of Ba^^aria 
was very handsome. 
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which was the cross of St. Elizabeth, I replied much in 
me same manner as Junot had done on a similar occasion. I 
said that as the Empress Josephine wore no orders herself, the 
ladies of her court could not wear any. I added that before the 
Revolution no distinctive symbols were worn by the ladies in 
France; with the exception perhaps of cannonesses and the 
females of the family of the grand-master of Malta, as for 
m&tance the Noailles and others. 

The Princess of Brazil was very lively, but I think very igno- 
lEnt. She gazed at me with a singular expression while I was 
speaking to her, and seemed to follow my words one by one as 
if to catch their sense. But,” said she in a tone of voice 
which had in it something of bitter sweet: “1 do not think 
the Empress will refuse to accept the cross of St. Elizabeth, if 
I offer it to her. General Junot is the bearer of a letter from 
the Prince and one from me, in which we beg her acceptance of 
it. Should she accept it, you can have no reason for not 
wearing it.” I replied that I had an earnest wish to wear the 
order, which in fact was true, I never had a stronger wish for 
any thing than to possess a decoration. That of St. Elizabeth 
was beautiful. It was a white and red ribbon terminated by an 
enamelled portrait of the holy aunt of our Saviour. The deco¬ 
ration of Maria-Louisa, which is a white and violet ribbon, is 
less pretty especially for a female. I cannot help remarking as 
a jingular circumstance, the scruples which both Junot and I 
expressed to accept favours, which in general are so eagerly 
sought after. For my part, I wished with all my heart to wear 
the order; but it was different with Junot: he hud an objection 
to the order of Christ. 

My conversation with the Princess was long and very con¬ 
descending on her part. She talked to me with a sort of grace 
which reminded me of her mother. The Empress Josej)hine 
seemed to be a particular object of curiositywith both these 
Princesses. They evidently wished that I should be very com¬ 
municative on the subject; but I contrived to maintain that sort 
of reserve which for more reasons than one became me. I there¬ 
fore only touched in a general way on the subjects of Malmaison, 
St. Cloud, and the very social mode of life led by the Emperor, 
the Empress, the Prince Louis, the Prince Eugene, &c. As I 
i^ke, I observed that the countenance of the Princess of Brasil 
Dccame more and more repulsive; a malicious expression seemed 
to overspread her singularly ugly features. She had that sort of 
disposition which becomes dreadful in its results when combined 
with a narrow and illiberal mind. Ever since the battle of 
Trafalgar she had stood in a humiliating situation at her own 
court Her pride had been wounded, and though she could 
neither, give her ill humoiftT vent nor accuse any body for her 
misfortunes, yet she nevertheless longed to do so. I perceived 
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her chagrin, whilst she innocently believed she was all amiability 
in ray eyes. How she detested the Emperor! 

Our conversation turned upon French fashions. I said that 
with her permission, I would do myself the honour of sending 
her patterns of every elegant fashion prevailing in Paris, after 
my arrival there. “ And will you not send me any thing?” in¬ 
quired the young Princess, when I approached her to take my 
leave. I understood sufficient Portuguese to comprehend this 
simple question, and I replied that I should have the honour of 
sending her royal highness a finer doll than ever Prince 
conjured up with his magic rose. My audience was, as I hhVe 
stated, a very long one. The weather being bad, the Princess 
could not go to hunt, and it became, therefore, necessary to kill 
time. I staid with her a full half hour. A fortnight afterwards 
when I was on the point of departing I had another audience. 
This was very brief, but still of the same friendly description. 

I frequently received letters from Paris and Germany, com¬ 
municating the events I have related. It may easily be conceived 
•^hat I was much gratified by these communications, especially 
at a moment when the enemies of France were on the increase, 
I was m'’ch amused sometimes, by the hypocritical complimeats 
I received on the success of the French arms. One day when 
the Duke de Cadaval was dining with me, he said with an air 
of confidence, “Now I see how it is, come tell me frankly: 
Bomiparte has bought over Mack ; has he not?” I pretended 
not to understand him. “ What do you say, monsieur le Due,” 
inquired 1. He looked embarrassed. “ I was saying,” he stam¬ 
mered out, “that I thought the Emperor Napoleon had bribed 
General Mack.” The idea was so stupid and at the same time 
so malicious that I could not refrain from bursting into a fit 
laughter, which not a little disconcerted my politician. Thus it 
was that those great events, those splendid .achievements of 
genius, were appreciated in Portugal in the year 1806 ! 
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CHAPTER XV. 


|*4te drf board the Topaze—Superb appearance of the Frigate—Festivities—^ 
i^Sham fight—Gaiety of the JMuncio—Sacrifices to Bacchus—His humane 
' interference on behalf of an old fortune-teller—My arrival at Madrid— 
Gloomy events at Madrid—Mysterious death of the Princess of the Asturias 
■jr—Suspicion of poison—Alameda—Departure for Paris—Public opinion of 
France in favour of Napoleon—Death of Mr. Pitt—Napoleon’s animosity 
tovrards him—Libels on both sides—Sensation produced in Spain and France 
by Mr, Pitt’s death—Escape of a French prisoner from England—Hisstate- 
tbents reported to the Emperor—My return to Paris—Visit to the Empress 
—Her breakfasts—Steplianie jde Beauharnais, her niece—Audience with 
Madame Mbre—Receipt of an unexpected Sani, 

I WAS now on the point of leaving Lisbon to return to Paris ; 
but Captain Baudin, who was still in the Tagus, where he had 
repaired his frigate, wished to give me an entertainment before 
T left. Every person connected with the diplomatic corps, and 
ipaiiitaining friendly relations with us, was invited to meet me, 
be^es many Portuguese of diftinction. The captain had invi- 
M. d’Araujo; but in bis rapk of minister for foreign affairs, 
^^'icould not be present at ah ei^rtainment given in the port 
bf Lisbon, and^^t which the hiililth of the Emperor Pfapoleon 
ifrould of course be driink with enthusiasm. This was at all 
events the Leal reason of his declining the invitation; the pre¬ 
tended reasdh was the arrival of some despatches. The person 
who contributed most largely to the amusement of the company, 
was Galhppi, the Nuncio. He wore what in Italy is called a 
countjy ^Ostume, that is, a sort of great coat of violet-coloured 
taffeta, trimmed with gold lace; and as we were not on terra 
firaia, he conceived himself privileged to behave as he pleased. 
Th6 dejeuner scene was singularly diverting, as we shall pre¬ 
sently see. 

i reached the quay of the Square of Commerce at eleven 
o’clock. ;11iere.I mimd the captain's gig, with twelve rowers 
dressed iri white trowsers nnd blue jackets. I was accompanied 
by Ml de'iiayneval, my daughter, who was then four years old, 
Jher goveniess, and M. Maghien. On reaching the Topasse, 
which )ay at anchor oft' the quay of SoudreB, I was received by 
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the captain and his officers. The Spanish Ambassador and the 
Nuncio were already arrived; and the gallant captain conducted 
us over his vessel. To me this was a curious and a novel sight. 
The captain’s cabin was so elegantly fitted up that it might have 
served as the boudoir of a Parisian lady. It was waiigj^coted 
with Brazil and other woods, remarkable both for their rarity 
and fine odour, and every part of the furniture was in the most 
perfect taste. A magnificent dejeuner was prepared for the 
company. Captain Baudin manned every thing with that 
courtesy which enhances the value of a reception. I have uni¬ 
formly remarked that officers of the navy and array are ever 
more solicitous and attentive than other gentlemen when in the 
company of ladies. A fine band played while we sat at break¬ 
fast; but presently our ears were greeted with a different sort of 
harmony. Several toasts were drunk; first, the Pope, then the 
Emperor, the King of Spain, the Queen of Portugal, the PHnce 
and Princess of Brazil, and lastly the King of Holland. ESieh 
toast was succeeded by loud hurras, and the firing of five-ai|d- 
twenty guns. The noise was so terrific that I almost fancied 
myself in the infernal regions. My ears, however, soon grew 
familiar with it, and it even pleased me. But this uproar was 
nothing to that which followed. As I had often wished to be 
enabled to form a good idea of a naval battle. Captain Baudin 
got up a sham fight, for my amusement, and it was so admirably 
managed that the illusion was for a moment terrific: the frigate, 
in consequence of the damage she had sustained in her late en¬ 
gagements, had required to be new masted ; the yards and top¬ 
masts vvere up; but not being completely rigged, it was easy to 
make tliera fall as if broken % the enemies* balls. Almost all 
the population of Lisbon had assembled at the water-sid^ to 
view the spectacle. We thus ha4 <)ui*j:evenge that day, anffthe 
shouts of vive CEmpereur comp«h$ated for the hurras that^^j, 
been given for the battle of Trataigar. /|> ■ 

The Nuncio contributed very largCily to tlfo amusement jp 
the day. Monsignore was at first a little stunned by the gultSi, 
which were fired in honour of the toasts. The Pope’s health 
was the first toast, and the Nuncio did full honour to it,by 
drinking off three glasses of Madeira, probably Ip fortify 
his nerves. Then he drank Port for the EmperoPai’ health, 
Carcavello for the King of Spain’s, Oyeras for the Prince 
of Brazil's, and so on, until from health to health he came to 
mine. This was the coup-de-grucef the Nuncio’s head began to 
betray symptoms not strictly apostolical. The frigate, though 
at anchor, nevertheless had that slight rocking which is always 
perceptible in a vessel when lying in rough water like the Tagus* 
To behold Monsignore Galeppi, that pink of finesse, that leader 
of the Machiavelic science of the Vatican, in the situation abov« 
alluded to, was a sight never to be forgotten. In plain terms 
Mon&ignore Galeppi was completely tipsy; he laughed, looked 
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round with his little eyes, and blabbered things which greatly 
scandalized his official attache, the Auditore. The latter be¬ 
haved with all due propriety, but as to the Nuncio, his tongue 
ran on beyond all bounds. ** These dogs of English must all 
be annihilated,” he exclaimed, filling up a bumper of wine— 
" they are a set of infidels. Vive his Imperial and Royal Ma¬ 
jesty, Napoleon, Emperor of France, and King of Italy!” He 
handed a glass of Madeira to me that I might drink the toast; 
I excused myself, being a rigid water drinker, but he neverthe¬ 
less, extended his violet tafteta sleeve, exclaiming: “ Vive Sa 
Majeste tEmpereur Napoleon /” Then, with his husky voice, 
he attempted to sing. 

He was a most original character; but nevertheless a very 
intelligent man, and free from priestly superstition when he 
could act according to the dictates of his own understanding. 
A curious circumstance occurred while I was in Lisbon, which, 
thanks to Junot and Galeppi, was attended by no serious con¬ 
sequence. An old woman, who associated with her more regu¬ 
lar calling of orange and pilchard selling, than that of a fortune¬ 
teller, was applied to by a drunken German soldier, for the ex¬ 
ercise of her divining skill. He had mortally wounded a rival, 
in a fit of jealousy, and, apprehensive of the consequences, 
was anxious to consult his fate, thinking that by being apprized 
of it beforehand, he might avert condign punishment by running 
away. The woman perceiving his wretched state of intoxica¬ 
tion, declined the consideration of his case until the following 
day. A crowd having collected, the soldier became greatly ex¬ 
cited, and accidentally stumbling, fell W'ith some force on the 
ground, and became insensible. On coming to himself, he de¬ 
clared that on attempting to seize the old woman, he saw the 
devil at her side who felled him with a club. This was too 
good a honne-bouche to escape the attention of the monks. 
Through their bribery, and probably their threats, the soldier 

rsisted in the truth of his statement, and the unfortunate 



beldame was confined in the dungeons of the Inquisition. She 
was luckily rescued from further molestation by Junot, who 
was cordially assisted by Galeppi in the business, though he 
was somewhat afraid his interference should be known at Rome. 
To crown the absurdity, the soldier became a monk of one of 
the most austere convents in Lisbon. 

On my departure from Lisbon, I proceeded straight to Madrid, 
where I took up my residence at my old abode, Alphonso Pig- 
natelli’s pretty little,house. Awful and ill-boding events were 
passing at this juncture within the palace of the Kings of 
Castile. Much has been said of the enmity borne by the Prince 
of the Asturias to Manuel Godpy. Tb^t enmity, if it had its 
origin in the ill-treatajent to which the Prince of the Peace in¬ 
solently subjected the sorj of the King, as well as a Princess, 
whose amiability rendered her admired and beloved,—if, I re- 
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peat, the enmity was grounded on this—it was entirely justiS- 
able. Kings and Princes are but mortals, and are like other 
men, influenced by human passions. 

The Princess of the Asturias was on her death-bed, eSrpiring 
amidst tortures so frightful, that, being one day at the Sitio, l 
could no longer endure the sound of her piercing shrieks. I 
was much attached to the Princess, and should have liked 
to have paid a visit to her at this moment; but all my 
efforts to obtain permission were ineffectual. During my long 
sojourn at Madrid, I frequently solicited leave to make this 
visit, not only from respect to the Princess, but because I 
wished to see the Prince of the Asturias, whom I was sure 
of finding at his wife’s bed-side, which he never quitted, day 
or night. I had in fact, received from Paris some secret 
instructions, in which I was desired to do something which 
unfortunately I was unable to effect. This occasioned my 
protracted stay at Madrid, a circumstance which some per¬ 
sons have thought proper to attribute to my love of plea¬ 
sure. This, indeed, would have more naturally hurried 
me back to Paris. The fact is, that reasons which I cannot 
divulge, but which were of the highest importance, with referenee 
to the situation of the royal family of Spain detained me at 
Madrid. 

Strange reports were circulated respecting the illness of the 
Princess of the Asturias. The affair was enveloped in mystery; 
but in confidential conversation the terrible word poison was 
mentioned by persons most attached to the Queen. It was 
related that one day a courier, about to depart for Naples, was 
arrested, and bis despatches examined: they contained letters 
from the Princess of the Asturias to her mother. The unfor- ^ 
tunate Princess complained of the more than humiliating treat¬ 
ment which both she and the Prince of the Asturias received 
from the Piiuce of the Peace j and the letter concluded witb 
affecting regrets for her removal from her native country, ah^ 
apprehensions respecting her future fate. The Queen smiled 
maliciously on perusing those touching complaints of a broken 
heart. What shall we do ?” said she to an individual who 
was her counsellor, for as to Charles IV. he was a mere cypher. 

** Send oft’ the letter,” was the reply, “ and then we shall see the 
answer; that will suggest to us what we had best do.” The 
answer arrived—but too speedily. The reports then in circula- 
tbn stated that it arrived on the iOth of August, 1805 ; and five 
days after, viz, on St. Loiis’s day, the resolution which had been 
adopted was put into execution. Such were the reports current 
among the very highest ranks of society in Madrid. In short, 
it was whispered fearfully that the Princess of the Asturias had 
bsen poisoned, and that this crime had been resolved upon in 
consequence of a line in the answer of the Queen of Naples. 
“My daughter/’ wrote ^e Queen, “I can scarcely conceive 
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how you endure what you described to me. ... There is no 
throne that can be worth bein»^ purchased so dearly. . . . 
Rather leave Spain' and come back to me. But if you cannot 
resolv6 to leave Ferdinand, from whom you derive the little 
share of happiness you enjoy in that country, then, my daughter, 
learn to be, not a weak woman, but a great and courageous 
Princess. Recollect the words of Catherine II.: It is better to 
kill the Devil than to let the Devil kill us 

This last sentence, it is said, instigated the murder; such, at 
least, was the general report. Since the accession of Ferdinand 
VII., I have heard that the apothecary who administered the 
poison voluntarily confessed his guilt; but for this I cannot 
vouch, as I was not at that time in Spain. However, that the 
Princess was poisoned was universally believed to be a fact. 
The Prince of the Asturias was in such a state of despair, that 
itis supposed he would have put an end to his existence. He 
scarcely ever left the bedside of the Princess, whose sufferings 
might well have moved her bitterest enemy. For the memory of 
idle Pimiseis of the Asturias, I cherish the respect due to those 
taleiiiife virtues which, had she lived, would have imparted 
cons^uous lustre to the throne of Spain. Her death might be 
regarded as a gw^at misfortune to France, There can be no 
doubt that the affairs of the Peninsula would have been treated 
very differently at Bayonne, had the Princess been there. 

1 remained in Madrid until the beginning of February. I 
frequently visited the amiable Countess da Ega, the wife 
of the Portuguese ambassador at Madrid, who gave very 
agreeable music parties. The Duchess d'Ossuna, too, gave a 
charming fSte in honour of me at the Alameda, her country house 
near Madrid. When King Joseph was in Spain, I cannot 
imagine why he did not choose the Alameda as his residence, 
instead of giving it to General Belliard. I would rather have 
lived there than in the Escurial. I now received a letter from 
Junot, dated Vienna, in which lie informed me that the Emperor 
had given him a mission to Italy j but that I was to return to 
Paris to enter upon my duty in the service of Madame Mere. 

I quitted Madrid with regret, for I could not but be grateful 
for the perfect cordiality with which I had been received ; but 
France recalled me, and if in the course of these memoirs I have 
given any idea of the profound devotion I feel for my country, 
my readers may conceive my attraction towards her, in this, her 
hour pf resplendent and almost magic glory. The man who 
had surrounded her with this immortal halo was receiving his 
recompense. We were not then the unjust and ungrateful 
people we have since become; we appreciated his laurels, and 
the unanimous voice of France proclaimed him the greatest 
amongst the gieat^ and the n^pst beloved of her sons. TMs 
sentiinent particularly stfuck me in passing through Bayonne 
and ^rdeaux. In the# quarters public opinion was against 
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him, on account of the rupture of the treaty of Amiens and the 
expedition to St. Domingo. In justice to its citizens it must be 
acknowledged that the commerce of Bordeaux, violently shaken 
by these two events, could not be expected to repay its rilisfqiy 
tunes with attachment. The people require that their interests 
should be ccmsidered, and in the struggle with England they • 
were always forgotten. Yet, on my return through Bordeaux, 

I was astonished at the difference which twelve months had pro¬ 
duced in that city; the second , of the empire for its population 
and commerce. Before quitting Spain I had learnt a piece of 
news of immense importance to the potitii^l game of Europe— 
the death of Mr. Pitt. I knew the JEmf^ror’s manner of think¬ 
ing of Mr. Pitt, and I felt persuaded that this event would affect 
him deeply. I will go further, and profess that he could not 
fail to rejoice in it. 

As Napoleon’s aversion for England was so well known, it may 
easily be supposed that he looked upon Mr. Pitt as his enemy. 
But it is not so generally known that a personal animosity sub¬ 
sisted between General Bonaparte and Mr. Pitt. 
theless perfectly true. I know, that so early as his cohSfalsiid in 
Italy and Egypt, General Bonaparte could not pardon the-llhg- 
lisb government for its publication of the entire Correspondence 
of individuals. Then followed the affair of Saint-lean d*Acre and 
the treaty of El-Arish. Mr. Pitt w’as justly accused of the 
whole ; his influence at that period was predominant, and in¬ 
stead of tending towards conciliation, it served but to embroil 
every thing. General Bonaparte, on* attaining the Consulate 
made some advances towards gaining Mr. Pitt. But his propo¬ 
sitions, though too skilfully conducted to compromise him, were 
ill received, and the First Consul had to endure the humiliation 
of having received a check. He felt it, too much perhaps for a 
man of his mind, but I have already observed how sensitive he 
was to even puerile trifles. From that moment Mr. Pitt became 
to him an object of one of those decided antipathies which are 
not to be overcome, he instituted inquiries into all the details 
of his past life; and the French journals and English opposition 
papers teemed with diatribes in the worst possible taste. What 
was the consequence ? That Mr. Pitt, in his turn, made a 
descent, not upon our coasts, but into the family of the First 
Consul; that the dearest and most saCred objects of Ms attach¬ 
ment were delivered up to all the sbandal which a malevolent 
and sometimes witty pen could contrive for tlie amusement df the 
pablic, ;under cover of facts sometimes invented and sometimes 
spmously true; and that Europe entire Was occupied in reading 
the most scandalous biographies of the mother and sisters of the 
First Consul. « 

;Tlie first which fell into Napoleon’s hands threw him ihfkis * 
such a paroxysm of fury, that on the arrival of the second hbhb 
dared to translate the whole trath fof* him. It became howeveir 

Madame JuNoT--VOL, ii. n 
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necessary to represent things as they were, aM Jupiter's wrath 
was renewed. Just then, matters st(K>d with us in somethii^ 
like an Homeric attitude j when oar Jupiter knit his brow, the 
European world trembled. But instead of attacking Mr. Pitt 
with cannon, Napoleon continued this warfare of abuse with 
such bitterness, that presently the personalities returned by the 
enemy were of so outrageous a nature, that it is impossible to 
give an adequate idea of Napoleon’s rage on reading any of the 
thousand-and-one-prod actions which the pamphleteers of London^ 
while making their own fortunes and paying court to the minister, 
poured upon our coasts. It is well known that at the period of 
the peace of Amiens, Mr. Pitt retired from the administration to 
avoid as he said, signing the dishonour of England, and finding 
himself in communication with a man whom he considered as 
the enemy of human nature. The hatred between these two men 
is the strongest perhaps that ever had existence. The Emperor 
saw but one real and redoutable obstacle to his views—and that 
was Mr, Pitt. This man would have undermined all his opera¬ 
tions. During the three and twenty years that Mr. Pitt had been 
in office, how great an influence had he exercised on the aflairs of 
France 1 In vain did Napoleon repeatedly say of him, “As far 
asDovor Pitt is a great minister, at Calais I fear him no longer.” 
This was not true; Pitt was a clever statesman everywhere. And 
though Napoleon did not fear him, because He feared notliing*, he 
hated him, and lield him in that sort of apprehension we feel for a 
Isan of talent whom we know to be our enemy; nevertheless 
Mr, Pitt was not a great man. “The fiscal financier, and the 
blue-bag tactician is not fortunate in oft'ensive operations,” he 
would often laughingly but justly remark. Mr. Pitt’s death left 
England in a state of great anxiety, and Europe in an uncertainty 
which the Emperor made more fearful. And I think it may be 
affirmed without fear of contradiction even from his countrymen, 
that it was not the continuation of his political maxims which 
caused the fall of France and the momentary salvation of Eng¬ 
land, but the faults of his adversaries, of which men of such 
moderate abilities a.s the Lords Sid mouth and Castlereagh knew 
how to take advantage. They had at least the talCht to make 
the most of the good cards chance had dealt them. 

Mr, Pitt’s death created a great sensation in Spain. The state 
of hostility existing between England and that unfortunate 
kingdom was too violent and too terrible in its effects, for the 
British minister to escape his full share of popular animosity. 
Mr. Pitt had expressed in parliament his opinion on the allimice 
of Spain with the Frenchi Republic in such unmeasured terms, 
that he was blamed even in England* His death, then, was a 
kind of sacrifice to the manes^of the sailors at Trafalgar, The 
house* in which I lodged at Vitibria, belonging to the most con¬ 
siderable inhabitant of tlm town, had been completely illumi- 
ttftled', ^ In celebration^” iaid my host, of an event so foitanate 
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for Spain/’ At Bordeaux and Bayonne also the death of Mr. 
Pitt told an important effect upon tl^ public mind; it was hoped 
that a new order of things would result from it; and that the 
B^peror would be less inflexible in his demands upon another 
mimster. At the hotel at which 1 lodged at Bordeaux 1 met a 
lady who had been formerly acquainted with my mother, coming 
from her estate, the Chateau de Pierre-Fonds, to embrace her 
son, who had miraculously escaped from an English prison. He 
was an ensign and had been taken at Tmfalgar. At first he had 
been well treated, I believe because he was a free-mason, and 
whatever the fraternity could offer he had in abundance. Then 
came the most rigorous orders, and the poor prisoner was closely 
confined; but as he had not given his parokf he escaped under 
three different disguises. Here, at length, he was, in France, 
joyfully treading his native soil, embracing his mother and swear¬ 
ing eternal hatred to England, of Which, however, he spoke as 
formidable and deserving of respect. “ The number of vessels in 
commission,” said he (it was in 1806), “ amount to seven 
hundred and forty ; of which one hundred and thirty are of the 
line, twenty from fifty to sixty guns, and above one hundred apd 
forty frigates. And all these thoroughly rigged, fitted for sea 
and manned with the full complement of able and well-disciplined 
seamen.” When I repeated to the Emperor, who for many days 
after my return put numerous questions to me relative to the 
minutest particulars of my journey, this history of the young heir 
de Pierre-Fonds and the remarks he made, the Emperor inquired 
his name and address, and two months afterwards I learnt by ^ 
letter from his mother, that her son had been promoted. " Prdi- 
bably,” she added, “ to indemnify him for the evils of his 
captivity, I cannot otherwise understand to what he owes his 

f ood fortune.” I mention this fact because it proves the 

imperor's attention to the smallest circumstances. 

I returned to Paris on Shrove-Tuesday, which was the anni¬ 
versary of my departure, and oh! how joyfully, France, my 
country! how proud was I then of thy name ! How did my 
heart beat, when I found that name sufficient to bring honour, 
veneration to a feeble woman; but I was a Frenchwoman, I was 
the wife of one of my country’s bravest soldiers 1 The next day 
I wrote to Madame de Fontanges, lady of honour to Madame 
Mere, to inquire when I should have tlie honour of presenting 
myself to her Imperial Highness, to pay my respects and take 
possession of my office as lady in waiting. The same evening 
Madame de Fontanges replied, that her Imperial Highness 
would receive me after mass on the following Sunday. On 
Friday morning I received a visit from a lady in no elevate^ 
intuation in the Empress’s household, who asked amongst othei 
tilings whether I intended to wait till I had seen Madame 
fove i paid my duty at the Tuileries. To this I replied thei^ 
notirms bf court etiquette compelled me to do so. But 
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visitor’s departure, I began to surmise that the interview was not 
wholly of her own proposition; and knowing the terms of mother 
and daughter-in-law upon which these ladies lived, I determined 
that the minutiae of etiquette, of which, excepting the Empress 
herself, not one female of the imperial family had the most distant 
notion, should not act as a cause of offence, and immediately wrote 
to Madame de la Rochefoucauld to know when I might offer my 
duty to her Majesty. She replied at once, that by the Empress’s 
command she was directed to invite me to breakfast the follow¬ 
ing morning, and to desire that I would bring with me her god¬ 
daughter, my little Josephine. My maternal pride was delighted 
with this goodness, for Josephine was a charming child; with 
large curls as soft as silk falling upon her rosy cheek, and all the 
graces and delicacy of infancy in her figure and manners. I 
took much more pains with her toilet than my own, and at half¬ 
past ten repaired with my child to the Tuileries. 

The breakfasts of the Empress Josephine were a very interest- 
ing,pprtion of the domestic arrangements of the Tuileries. They 
were in a wholly peculiar style, of which no other court offered 
any similar example, and the Empress knew how to invest them 
with fascination. Four or five persons usually composed these 
parties; the Empress seldom invited any but females, and her 
invitations were usually verbal. Something beyond the mere in¬ 
tention of obliging her certainly urged the Emperor to permit 
these familiar meetings in the very interior of the palace, and 
even, as it were under his presidence. Already the unlucky 
system of fusion was in operation, and these breakfasts were 
extremely serviceable in forwarding it. Many ladies were in¬ 
vited to them who as yet did not make their appearance in the 
CTeat circles at court, nor even at the theatres; but who at a 
later period flourished in the “ Almanach Impirial/^ wholly at 
their own desire and in consequence of repeated letters written 
to the great chamberlain. At the time, however, of which I am 
writing, they would only appear to associate with Madame de 
Beauharnais as with one of their own class. A particular cir¬ 
cumstance has impressed upon my mind the recollection of the 
breakfast I am now speaking of. On entering the great yellow 
saloon which follows that of Francis I., I met a young person 
whose grace, freshness, and charming countenance sdrack me 
with surprise. She advanced to me with a smile though she did 
not know me, and stooping down to put herself on a level with 
Josephine, exclaimed, ** Oh ! what a charming little creature; 
will you come to me, angel ?” Then taking her in her arms 
she ran with her to the othei: end of the saloon. Josephine, who 
was by no means unsociable, was very well pleased with this 
sort of reception, and repl^^ng to it in kind, a perfect intimacy 
was esfotlivsbed between th^ in A very few minutes. I had not 
time to abU f lademe d’Arperg who this very pleasing youi^ 
pmoii was, w|ien ihe the room from her 
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Tate apartment. She received me in her kindest and most' 
amiable manner, atod every one knows how much she excelled 
in the art of captivation when so disposed. She embraced me, 
and in the most gracious tone assured me of the satisfaction she 
felt at my return. And where,” said she, is my god-daughter, 
have you not brought her to see me ?” Josephine, my daughter, 
encouraged by her godmother^s condescension, and quite un¬ 
conscious of any restraints of etiquette, ran forward at the 6rst 
word. Ah,” said she, “ I perceive Stephanie has already un¬ 
dertaken to entertain Josephine”—and then added in a lower 
tone, “ you do not know my niece, look at her, and tell me if 
she is not charming Without fear of being suspected of court 
flattery, I replied that the Empress had good reason to think so; 
for in fact I have met with very few women to be compared for 
grace and beauty with what Mademoiselle Stephanie de Beau- 
harnais was at that period. No woihaii could wish for greater 
advantages of person and manners than she possessed ; at once 
pretty and engaging, she attracted the admiration of the i^n, 
and hy her gracious attentions silenced the envy of the women. 
She was daughter to the Senator M. de Beauharnais, cousin to 
the Empress’s first husband, and was affianced to the heredi¬ 
tary Prince of Baden. Her intended, whom I saw a few days 
afterwards, did not appear to me deserving of her—at least in 
personal attmction. 

The Empress spoke at some length upon the subject of my 
journey to Portugal, and asked me a multitude of questions con¬ 
cerning the Queen of Spain and the Princess of Brazil. I cohld 
not help thinking, as I answered her, of the curiosity these 
Princesses had expressed respecting the Empress, and repeating 
only the agreeable remarks tne Queen of Spain had made about 
her. I was impenetrable upon the rest of her Majesty’s conver¬ 
sation, which had been, in fact, more curious than amiable, and 
prided myself on the skilful commencement I was making in 
diplomacy. The Empress then spoke of Madame. I am very 
sorry that the Emperor did not place you in my household in* 
stead of that of my mother-in-law said she.—You will cer¬ 
tainly find that house very disagreeable, every one about it is as 
old, as if they had been determined to supply it from the Court 
of Louis XV. So young and gay as you are, how will you be 
able to accommodate yourself to such a species of mausoleum.” 
Flattering as were these words, and gracious as was the Empresses 
manner, 1 knew very well that it was perfectly indifterent to her 
whether I belonged to Madame’s household or not: and I made no 
reply to her remarks on the style of Madame’s establishment, 
wnich it was too much the custom to ridicule at court, and as 
always appeared to me without any sufficient cause; but merel^; 
^swered the Empress that Madame had been kind to me from ni#: 
infancy, and that I was assured she would extend to my y#^ 
that indulgence of which no doubt I should stand in need, thbhgifc 
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I trusted ray conduct would always be irreproachable. I felt 
what I said, for I looked upon Madame as a second mother, I 
can never forget that when mine was dying, she and the Queen 
of Spain, then Madame Joseph Bonaparte, came to me in the 
belief that I was an orphan, and a tribute of gratitude is due to 
those from whom I received so much kindness. 

On Sunday the 25th of February, I proceeded to the Hotel of 
Madame in the Rue St. Dominique now the hotel of the Minister 
of War. M[adame-M^re had not been elevated to the dignity of 
a Princess of the Imperial family so early as her daughters and 
her daughters-in-law, as I have previously observed, on account 
of her attachment to her proscribed son Lucien. Happily for 
himself, the Emperor resumed sentiments more worthy of his 
greatness, and Madame was recalled from Rome and placed in 
the rank which belonged to her as mother of the Emperor. At 
the period of my return from Portugal she had been some time 
: in possession of her title and fortune, and it is but justice to say 
that she sustained the one as a Avorthy and noble matron ; and 
honourably employed the other in the mode for which it was 
destined. Her income then amounted to 500,000 francs, one 
fifth of which w^as swallowed up by the appointments of her 
Court of Honour.* 

On my arrival I was presented to her by name, by Madame 
de Fontanges. Madame Mere advancing from the fire-side where 
she had been standing, approached me, saying, “You need not 
introduce Madame Junot to me, she is a child of mine, and I love 
her as much as my own daughter; I hope every thing will be done 
to render her situation in the household of an old woman agreeable 
to" her, for it is a serious affair for so young a person.” It was 
ligreed that I should come into waiting the following Sunday. 
iTpon this I took leaA'e,and Madame proceeded to dine with the 
Emperor, the regular arrangement for every Sunday, unless 
superseded by some very important hindrance. 

The next morning at ten o’clock, M. Rollier, steward of the 
household to Madame, was announced. On receiving my ap¬ 
pointment, it had never occurred to me to inquire whether any 

• Certain jonmalists have libereflly assigned millions to Madame Mfere. The 
only period -when her income amounted to a million francs per annum was when 
the King of Westphalia was at Cassel in 1807* All she aflerwards possessed 
was perhaps only what she had saved out of that million, and that during five 
years. During the subsequent misfortunes of the Bonaparte family, if she de- 
herselfthoseindulgencies which are so essential in old age, it was to secure 

ineans of assisting her clilldren,ibr whom she had made the greatest sacrifices. 
The conduct of Madame entitled her to honour and respect, and should at 

have screened her from false and unjust calumnies., It is natural ths^ 
|6unia1s of a certain class should assign illusory wealth to the Bonaparte family, 
to excuse^ Bourbons for not h^iug fuj^lled any of the treaties they entered 
Into wdthi&at fitmily; for |avlog ^taine J their property, the crown diamonds, 
iifeMyh were purchased with the Emperof’s money; and for having turned wa the 
#ide )i8 etiles, those vdiom ^ey have reduced to be^aiy. 
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income was attached to my place, and when M. RoUier informed 
me that he was come to bring me an entire yearis salary, I 
my doing so would offend Madame; upon this, though the 
would have positively refused it, had he not assured me that 
sum was pretty large, I accepted it. I relate this trait, insignio 
ficant as it may seem, because it is directly opposed to the 
character ascribed to Madame. If she had been the miser—the 
word must be spoken out—which some persons have been 
pleased to represent her, she would have found heie a very con¬ 
venient opportunity of saving^bOOO francs, to which I should cer¬ 
tainly never have thought myself entitled. . 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Portrait of Madame Lastitia Bonaparte—Her retired life—Coolness between hiff 
and Napoleon—Her household—The Maicchale Davoust—Mad. de Fon- 
tanges—Mad. de Fleurien—Mad. de Btessieux—Mad. de St. Pern—Mad. 
Dupuis—Mile. Delaunay—Count de la Villc'—M. de Beaumont—Moos, 
and Mad. de Brissuc—Deafness of the latter—Absuvd scene with the Em¬ 
peror—M. de Cares—Prince of Baden—The court quadrille—Festive scenes 
encouraged by Napoleon — Naples occupied by the French—Death of 
Tronchet—Naval disasters—Capitulation of llochambeau and massacre of 
the French at St. Domingo—General Lallemand and his wife—My interview 
with Napoleon—Junot writes to me to join him at Parma. 

Of all the biographies which have been written of the Em¬ 
peror’s family, nope are so ridiculously false as those .which 
concern Madame Mere.* I not only knew her during the period 
I belonged to her family, but long before, and may therefore be 
permitted to offer a correct portrait of lier; among the impo|tant 
figures who surrounded the Emperor, his mother ought be 
known as she truly was. 

At the time Madame was named Madamc-Mhe she might he 
about fifty-three or fifty-four yea re of age; she had been per¬ 
fectly beautiful in her youth ; all her daughters (except Madame 
Bacciochi) resembled her, and gave a good idea of what her 
beauty had been. Her stature was that most agreeable in wo¬ 
men, about five feet one inch; but as she grew older, her 
fihoulders increased in breadth, which diminished herappareipil: 
height, though her carriage always continued firm and dignified. 
Her feet were the most remarkably small and beautifully foimed 
I had ever seea. A defect in her right hand was conspicuous in 

♦ I hnow not whether before his death, Walter Scott was undeceived uridia 
his self-delusion of having written a history of Napoleon; but if be died to t|^ 
opinion, it only proves that the most sensible minds may have strange abetila 
tions. 
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one otherwise so pretty,—the fore-finger did not bend; in con¬ 
sequence of an ill-perforraed operation the nerve had been cut; 
and this stiffness had a singular effect when she played at cards. 
At this period her teeth were still perfect, and like all the Bona- 
partes her smile was charming, her countenance lively, piercing, 
and very intelligent. Her eyes were small and very black, but 
their expression was never ill-natured, which is more than can be 
said for some of her children. Madame was very nice in her 
person, and paid especial attention to dressing always conform¬ 
ably to her age and situation. She made, in short, a more re¬ 
spectable appearance than some Princes and Princesses I have 
seen, who stood sadly in need of their royal titles to distinguish 
them from the commonalty. The great inconvenience to which 
Madame’s situation exposed her, arose from her timidity and 
her want of fluency in the French language; she felt really 
timid in presence of persons who were presented to her, and 
whose sarcastic observations she apprehended. She possessed 
great tact'^nd acuteness of judgment; she saw with a glance the 
disposition of the persons who approached her. This was ob¬ 
servable on the day that Madame de Chevreuse was presented 
to her in quality of lady of the palace; an office, by the way, 
which she had been persuaded to accept against her inclination, 
"Without knowing her connections and the sentiments professed 
by them, Madame detected, in a moment, the lurking dislike, if 
not even hatred that this lady bore to all the Bonaparte family. 
The subsequent conduct of Madame de Chevreuse, which was 
punished, perhaps too severely, by her exile, proved the accurate 
pi^neti^atioii of Madame Laetitia. Madame led a very retired life: 
if it wa^ wrong, the fault was not her own. The Emperor, 
though he loved her, did not surround her with the consideration 
vi^lch vvas due to the mother of Napoleon. She felt this; but 
tdp |itt)ud to hint it to her son, she preferred remaining in soli- 
thifd id putting herself in contact eitlier with the Empress, or 
any the persons who surrounded the Emperor. The 
mihisters sometimes paid their respects to her on New-yeaFs 
Day; sometimes at distant intervals, but never with the forms 
of ceremony and etiquette which were suited to her station, ex¬ 
cept the Duke de Ga'eta. But she possessed no influence, and 
the frequenters of a court possess a marvellous acuteness in de¬ 
ciphering the actual position of individuals within that magic 
circle. I was aflectionately attached to Madame, an4|cny feel¬ 
ing revolted against such treatment. I spoke of it sdfhetimes 
tdDuroc and Junot, apji told them I was convinced that Madame 
sufferied much from the ne^ected situation in which her son per¬ 
mitted he^ to J)uroc defended the Emperor, and 

referred tC the circumstance of the quarrel between Napoleon 
and liiicien, in which Madame toqk the part of the latter. Junot 
was of my 0 |anion^ alwiys treated Madame with the ittmo^t 
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^ Madame, on receiving the title of Imperial Highness, quitted 
the hotel she had shared with her brother Cardinal Fesch, in tSe 
Bite du Mont-Blam, to take possession of the Hotel de Brienne 
in the Rue St, Dominique, This hotel had belonged tOj^Lucicai, 
who had furnished it sumptuously: so that Madame had at 
once a mansion suitable to her new oigaity.* 

The Mar4chale Davdhst formed a member of the court of 
Madame M^re. But her pretensions were more elevated, and 
she was disappointed in not having been named a lady of honour 
to the Empress. She professed ill Ihealth, and gave in her 
resignation before my arrival at Paris. As this litUe court will 
naturally often appear in connexion with these memoirs, I shall 
give the names, with a slight sketch of the individuals composing 
it. We were four ladies companions, one lady of honour, and a 
reader; two chamberlains, two equerries, one chief equerry, a 
chief almoner, and a sc^feretary. Madame de Fontanges, vvbom 
the Emperor had created a baroness, because it was Itis will that 
all persons attached to the different households should be titled, 
was the lady of honour. She was handsome and inoffensive, 
young, but without fortune: a Creole I believe, and carrying in 
her person and in her actions that listlessness of the other hemis- 

g here, which is never entirely without its charm. She had not 

een presented at court before the Kevolution, and was utterly 
ignorant of its etiquette. The nomination of this lady was the 
I’esult of a mistake on the part of the Emperor: he intended to 
appoint the Marchioness de Fontanges, a most aqjiable person. 

The four ladies companions, after the retirement of lie 
Marechale Davoust, were Madame Soult, Madame di Fli|arie% 
wife of the minister of marine under Louis XVI., de 

Saint-Pern, and myself. There was but one among us all who 
might be said to be completely in her place. Madame de 
Fleurieu seemed bom to be the companion of an elderly princess, 
for she seemed never to have been young herself. She had neVfer 
been handsome, nor even pretty, and she possessed all the 
characteristics of a plain virtuous woman. I have seldom seen 
any person so directly the reverse of pleasing as Madame de 
Fleurieu ; dancing witn as melancholy an air as if she was beg¬ 
ging at St Roch, and holding her petticoat to the extent of her 
two arms, ofiering a good representation of an espalier tree. 
Having no pretension td grace, she aspired to be considered a 
hel-espi^ She had, however, two serious faults; the one was 
the mama, or rather the monomania of etiquette; a pretension 
which had dazzled the Emperor, who never imagined that any 
one could persist in talking for ever upon a particular subject 
without, being perfectly well versed in it. Her second gr^t fault 

» V It is stiH the same; and 1 sometimes think that Madame la HariSchii^ 
Soult cannot totally abjure alt recollections of the Empire, in this veiy ho)^, 
where she has so often attended to take her turn in the service of Midti 
Mtre. 
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was Ihat of .b^ng an eternal tajker; a spout of lukewarm water, 
^wajs open ^nd always running; tie recollection of it is teriible 
eren at tnis d^jtance of time. To sum up, however, I should say 
with Brantome: she was a very respectable and very virtums lady, 
Madame de Bressieux, the successor of Madame Saint-Pera, 
is the Mademoiselle Colombier of whom Napoleon speaks in the 
Memorial of St. Helena: I had heard from Napoleon himself 
that in his very early youth while he was at Valence, there had 
existed a project of marrying him to Mademoiselle Colombier; 
I had in consequence a strong desire to see her. I found 
her witty, agreeable, mild and amiable. Without being decidedly 
pretty, she was very pleasing ; extremely well formed, and her 
address remarkably engaging. I easily understood that the 
Emperor might have gathered cherries with her at six o'clock in 
the mouiing, without any improper thought, and conhning him- 
i^if entirely to harmless chat. One peculiarity which struck me 
the first time I saw her, was the interest with which she wutched 
the Emperor’s smallest movement, her eye following him with 
an attention which seemed to emanate from the soul. To know 
Madame St. Pern was to love her. She was not pretty, hut her 
figuie and address were striking. Her character was charming. 
A Corsican by birth, and, as unhappy as exile and domestic 
grievances could make any human being, she supported her mis- 
‘ fortunes with affecting resignation. Madame Dupuis, our super¬ 
numerary, as we were in the habit of calling her, was singular 
without being amusing. Her countenance suited her mind ; her 
figure might have been good, and she had beautiful black hair; 
yet with these advantages, even with a pretty hand and foot, two 
requisites even more indispensable in my opinion to a pretty 
^oman than fine eyes, wdth all these it never came into any one^ 
head to maintain that Madame Dupuis was handsome. She 
was as good natured as Creole indolence would permit her to 
be, and we know about how far that good nature extends; but 
she was wearisome to excess. Mademoiselle Delaunay, the 
reader, was an amiable and charming person, remarkable lor her 
highly cultivated talents. >She was an excellent musician vocal 
and instrumental, and painted in miniature so well, that Madame 
enaployed her to paint all the portraits of herself which she gave 
as presente. 

It will be seen by these sketchj^ that something might be 
made of the ladies of Bladame’s household; but for tip, gentle- 
laeh, a more extraordinary choice of attendants upon a i^’spn of 
taste and hahitft could scarcely have been made, with the 
e^cception of my excdlent friend the Count de la ViUe, formerly 
belonging to the.howseboM of the King of Sardinia; he ajlone 
suited Madame. ; He unit4l a thorough goodness of feeling with 
the umst finished jphteneis ofibe courtier; he knew precisely 
the tank to apot |p ea^h ih^ividnal, and the consistent arrange- 
of etiquette ; pointe ^f which pur lady pf honour wa# m 
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ignotantas the rest of the household, who, excepting 
Beaumont, knew as much of these matters as if had fall^ 
asleep in the days of the Patriarch Jacob, and awlke again under 
the dynasty of Clovis. M. de Brissac, M. d*Esterno, iGeneral 
d’Estr6es, and M. de Beaumont, found their duties in Madatne's 
household of a most wearisome nature, and threw back upon the 
circle their own emuL I should not, however, class M. de Beau¬ 
mont with the rest; if he was ennuye, certainly he did not con¬ 
tribute to weary others, for he was very witty, and beyond 
measure amusing and full of mimickry. But for all that, I wa| 
always delighted to meet him, because we enjoyed those hearty 
laughs together which are so exhilirating. He was brother to 
M. de Beaumont, chamberlain to the Empress Josephine, but 
no relation to General Beaumont, aide-de-camp to Murat. M. 
de Brissac, though old, ugly, and a little crooked, was the best 
of men, polite, amiable, and inoffensive. Although Madame de 
Brissac did not belong to the household, it is impossible to pass 
her over, as she was mom about Madame than any one of us. 
She came every evening to join the party, with M. Clement de 
Bis, M. Casabianca, M. Choilet, and two or three more old 
senators, whose portraits, under the semblance of animated 
tapestry, haunted my dreams, after sitting a whole evening iti 
Madame’s saloon, looking at and listening to tliera, from sf3t , 
o'clock till eleven or even midnight. Madame de Brissac, with 
all her wit, for she had much, played with these old-fashioned 
perukes, with as natural a smile as if she had been really 
amused. She was a very singular woman; she had nevepbeen 
pretty, her height being about four feet and a half, and her 
figure not quite straight; notwithstanding which she was as 
coquettish in her dress as I could be at twenty years of age; and 
for this very good reason, she was as much in love with her 
husband as. a woman is supposed to be in the spring-tide of life. 
He had however been false to her. While still a child he had 
fallen in love with Mademoiselle de Rothelin; another beauty 
fell in his way, and he abandoned her. ** Then how did you be¬ 
come his wife ?” said I to her one day when she was relating to 
me the history of her love for M. de Brissac. Only because If 
waited patiently and the other died,” she replied, with an aii^'bf 
triumphant simplicity and a truly comic expression of couii|j^ 
nance which I shall never farget. 

She vi|is extremely deaf; and on the occasion of her presen¬ 
tation to the Emperor was most anxious to be informed what 
questions he would ask her, and what she ought to answer. She 
was told that the Emperor almost always inquired what depart¬ 
ment a person came from ? how old they were ? and how Hian^ 
children they might have ? Doubting her ear, which the agitia» 
tion of the moment might render even unusually treachermif^^J 
she determinecl to be prepared beforehand for i^ach qf 
questions, hi the order in which they had been stated to hbri 
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day of presentation arriiFed, Madame de Brissac made her 
three courtesies to the Emperor, who having laid down no law 
to himself to ask precisely the same questions of all the extra¬ 
ordinary feces which appeared before him, said rapidly to her, 
" Is your husband brother to the Duke of Brissac who was 
killed on the 2nd of September 1 and did he not inherit his 
estates . 

" Seine and Oise, sire,^’ was the answer, and though an odd 
one, not very wide of the mark, for M. de Brissac really inhe¬ 
rited‘property in that department. The Emperor, however, 
struck by its incoherence, looked at her with some surprise as 
he continued, “ I believe you have no children ?” “ Fifty-two, 
sire,” said she with the same amiable and benevolent smile as 
before, never doubting but the Emperor had inquired her age. 
Kapoleon, by this time, was satisfied that Madame de Brissac 
was hard of hearing, and without farther observation continued 
his tour of the circle. With all her eccentricities she was a 
kind friend, a good mother, and an excellent woman. 

Besides the gentlemen I have already mentioned as belonging 
to the household, there were M, de Quelen, brother to the arch¬ 
bishop of Paris, equerry; the Bishop of ——, chief almoner, 
M.'^e Guien, secretary; the latter died soon after and was 
, replaced by M. Decazes, afterwards the minister of Louis 
' XVlII.—^he was then called the sweet-pea of the court. He 
had married Mademoiselle Muraire, but had become a widower. 

‘ Nothing surprised me so much on my return to Paris, as the 
increase of that fever for place and favour, which had begun to 
manifest itself before my departure, but which was now in its 
highest paroxysm. The tablets of the great chamberlain, of 
the master of the ceremonies, and Marshal Duroc were daily 
filled with requisitions, nay pressing petitions for appointments, 
from persons who at a later period, found U convenient to deny 
all connexion with this imperial court. 

The hereditary Prince of Baden had arrived at Paris. He 
was the most disagreeable personage I had ever seen; he had 
the pouting air of a child in disgrace, but his humours were not 
followed by the clear sunshine of childhood. The first time 1 
isaw him, I could not forbear casting my eyes upon the charming 
young person* who was about to become his property: she 
eeemed to me more than usually lovely. She appeared in smiles 
fit the fiStes given in celebration of her sacrifice—but her smile 
was melancholic—how could it have been otherwise I Among 
the fdtes which this fiist royal marriage in the Emperorfamily 
|»oduced, was distinguished from the rest by the introduc¬ 
tion of a perfect novelty: this was a quadrille; the first which 
had be®i seefi id Paris since the Kevolulion. The idea of thw 
truly myil amusem^t origpuated in the Princess Caroliae» who 








■■1 
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had lately received the title of Orand-Duchess of Gleves and 
Berg. The costume was a kng time under coasi€lerati<m ; and 
as generally happens when twenty different advisers are 
suited^ an intolerably ugly one was adopted. The Emperor did 
not like Louis XIV., but he was determined that his new court 
should be constructed after the model of that monarch’s. After 
my return from Portugal, I gathered from the conversation of 
the Emperor, his determination to render his court the most 
brilliant in Europe. He questioned me concerning the courts 
of Spain and Portugal, and seemed to take pleasure in dwelling 
upon the miserable condition of those Sovereigns in the midst of 
their jewels and etiquette. 

The performers in this memorable quadrille were to be dis¬ 
tinguished by four different colours—white, green, red and blue. 
The white ladies were to be adorned with diamonds; the red, 
with rubies; the green, with emeralds; the blue, with sapphires 
and turquoises. The costume was to be Spanish.- The robe of 
white crape slashed with satin, of the colour of the quadrille, and 
the slashings trimmed with silver lama. The head-dress was 
to be a toque of black velvet with two white plumes. The 
equipment of the gentlemen was perfectly absurd. coat of 
white velvet made, in what fashion I cannot describe, sut*- 
mounted by a scarf the colour of the quadrille, tied in a ^w at 
the side ; .and for head-dress, a toque of black velvet similar to 
ours. It was a long time before I could look with a serious 
face, upon any one of the gentlemen of our set. Then the style 
in which this quadrille was danced was itself worth remembers 
ing: it was directed by Despreaux, my former dancing- 
master, and took place in the gallery of Diana, in the Tuile- 
ries. 

Dancing was the order of the day in the spring of 3806, it 
was the Emperor’s will that his court should be folliant, and 
he knew that it could only be so through the medium of enter¬ 
tainments and pleasure. These pleasures did not it is true, 
accord with his taste j he would nave preferred a gallop of tea 
leagues to a ffite; in taking violent exercise he could give the 
reins to important thoughts; whilst at a ball he was obliged to 
converse with men and women in set phrases, to prove that 
their Sovereign interested himself in their affairs. But Napoleon, 
while he disliked this noisy kind of life, saw the necessily of it, 
and he was not the man to sacrifice a powerful interest to liis 
personal convenience or inclination. 

Europe was now about to become the theatre of the most 
important political events. The kingdom of Naples had been 
just taken possession of by one of our armies, commanded by 
Joseph BonapartCj having Massena with him, whose two Uejil' 
tenants Were Gouvion Saint-Cyr, and Reignier. Much 
be^ said about this occupation of the kingdom of Naples. But 
thif: event is not one of those arbitfary aets for which ^^apoleoa 
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fairly be blamed. By Ibe treaty of the 23 at of Septemlaer^ 
1^5, the King of Naples, engaged to remain neuter in the war 
■with Austria. But what happened ? Ferdinand IV. forgot his 
pledged word, or rather remembered only to betray it. We are 
very patient, at present, but, in the times I am writing of, mat¬ 
ters stood differently: if insult or injury raised its daring head, 
tbe cannon was our answer. “ The house of Naples has ceased 
to reign,” said the Emperor, in opening the legislative body in 
the year 1806; “she has irreparably lost her crown. The penin¬ 
sula of Italy is re-united to the Great Empire. As sujjreme 
chief I have guaranteed the Sovereigns and the constitutions 
which govern its difierent divisions. It is pleasing to me to 
declare, here, that my people have done their duty. In the 
heart of Moravia, I have never ceased to receive testimonies of 
tbeir love and enthusiasm. Frenchmen! this love is much 
more glorious than the extent of your ]X>wer and liches.” This 
discourse was pronounced by Napoleon on the 2nd of March, 
1806, at the opening of the legislative body. About tliis period 
died that distinguished advocate Tronchet, who so nobly under¬ 
took tbe defence of Louis XVI. The King, when on his trial, 
demanded the assistance of Target and Tronchet, the I’ormer 
^^ined, probably from conscientious scruples. Tronchet, 
tbbugh infirm/ and almost a septuagenary, accepted the noble 
commission. He was a man of great talent and probity. Napo¬ 
leon, an acute judge of merit, sought his assistance notwith- 
'iiandiDg his great age (eighty seven), in the compilation of the 
^ic code. 

This year, 1806, seemed to be as fatal to our navj? as it had 
bear favourable to our continental successes. A new defeat was 
lE^nounced to the Emperor. I had been witness of the satis- 
wtioD with which he received ffie news of the victory of Alge- 
aras; and accident made me also the witness of his grief, on 
learning the capture of Admiral Linois, by the English, on his 
leturn from India. He Commanded a single ship of the line, 
and one frigate: the enemy had not only a superior force, but 
an entire squadron. The Emperor's agitation in the first 
moment of hearing the news must have been terrible; his coun»- 
tenance was greatly changed when he came soon after into the 
Bmimess's apartment where we then were, and his emotion was 

; a frightful oath escaped him—the Empres® 
Jot^bine said aTew words to him in a low voice; he answered, 
stfff ipasllddA^ and 1 heard the words—“ and thei poor 
p6es,i|^vered |iimself soon, and spoke of Admiral 
the terms, and such as this distirt- 

guSl^d bailor merits. Alas! the battle, which took place sonle 
weeks previously to this latter affair, between the English 
Admiral Buckworifer the 3Fre;ich Rear-admiral Leissegues, 
jn Uie bay of was we death-blo w to our mvy^ It 

it true timt R to encoimter forces 
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itumerically superior: thus, in the instanee the little of St.^ 
Domingo, we were as usual in the minority.’'^ The English; had 
seven ships of the line, two frigates, and two sloops, and thdf 
whole squadron mounted hve hundred and eighteen guns ; our 
force consisted only of five ships of the line, two frigates, amd 
one corvette, mounting in the aggregate, four hundred and 
twenty-six guns. The engagement lasted two hours and alralf,, 
with a fury exceeding all conception. A cousin of mine then in 
the imperial navy, and serving in the corvette, assured me that 
all the knowledge we had of the disasters of Trafalgar could 
give no idea of tlie horror pf this battle. At length, notwith*- 
standing the heroic resistance of our seamen, three French 
vessels were taken, and two others burnt after being wreck«i. 

Some time after these disastrous tidings, others arrived from 
St. Domingo of a character suited to their author, Dessalines. 
This blood-thirsty tiger had long since announced his atrodous 
projects, in the prociainationi- which he issued, on taking pofi-* 
session of the island after tlie unfortunate capitulation of General 
Rochambeau—a capitulation to which the general was neces¬ 
sitated by the yellow fever which mowed d^own his troops, a 
burning climate, and the most sanguinary of wars; but above 
all, by the total want of confidence which had resulted from tW 
inexcusable artifices of General Leclerc, who had rendered l^e 
whites most obnoxious to the natives of the island. 

1 have already spoken of General Lallemand as a valued fri^^ 
of' my husband and myself. He went to America in 1802, wkepf 
he honourably distinguished himself; but he displeased tiha 
general-in-chief, who did not like such men as Lallemand, and 
he returned to Europe almost in disgrace. One day he entared 
my drawing-room, accompanied by an exceedingly beautif# 
young lady. She was tall and slender, and possessed that gradll 
ful pliancy of form for which the Creoles are remarkable. She 
had light-broivn hair and soft blue eyes, a set of teeth as white 
as pearls, and an expression of countenance, the charms, of 
which every one will acknowledge who has seen Madame LaHe!*> 
mand. Even on my first acquaintance with her, 1 Ibnried a 
high opinion of her understanding; but subsequent circumstanwMi 
proved her to possess a mind of a most elevated ordev,i^ 
oome to France accompanied by her mother, tiic 
Madame de Lartigoesi, whose vast fortune 

*: The English reader will some allowance for 
ality, in thus attempting to patMle the naval disasters of 
the above assertion she forgsta that in the battle of Tra£uj^t dbe bat hersen 
adbidtted the combined French and Spaxnsh fleet to consist (k five sfadpS'' 
than the British.— Eng, Bd, ; 

f This sanguinary appeal to the revengeful feelings of the Ilaytians 
couched in very subtle terms. It was translated into the Creole dialect and 
tensiyeiy circulated. Under the pretext of upholding Liberty and tndepmdeneef 
it advocated, too successfully, a war of extermination. How could 



peniiit the massacre of Cape Francois ? Sorely it had die power to pteveidit 
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the ^lendour of the most wealthy Parisians. Her property in 
St Ddmingo produced hve hundred thousand livres per annum. 
All this property was lost in one day. She vainly endeavoured 
to recover some wrecks of it when the French army vras at the 
Cape; but nothing was restored to her. 

Junot* was still at Parma, and I was continually receiving 
letters from him, in which he desired me to inquire of the 
Emperor whether I should not join him. It was an innocent 
ruse, which I very well understood, to learn whether he was 
likely to remain there long. But Napoleon was not a man to 
give an answer if it did not suit him. 1 advised with the Princess 
Caroline, who recommended me fb speak to the Emperor upon 
the subject the first time I should chance to meet him. But 
take care,*’ added she, “ not to ask an audience for this purpose.” 
She was right. At tlie first word I said to the Emperor upon 
the subject of my journey, he asked with a sort of pique whetner 
{unot had appointed me his ambassador to him, and whether my 
letters of credence were perfectly regular. I took special care 
not to finswer that 1 had J unot’s instructions to ask an audience ; 
but I said, that of my own desiic I took the liberty of asking 
him if 1 might not join my husband, and carry him his children, 
whom he had not seen for above six months. 

I must here again remark how much Napoleon valued what¬ 
ever tended to promote the internal repose and concord of 
families. To touch this cord was the sure means of securing his 
attention. He turned towards me, and slowly taking a pinch of 
as he always did when an idea was not disagreeable to him, 
be said with a half smile, It is you then who wish to join Junot! 
This is well, and would be better still if you had boys to take 
him, but you give him nothing but girls.” He made me a gracious 
nod, and withdrew smiling. He wrote this little conversation to 
Jdnbt, and his answer was a pressing desire for me to commence 
my journey forthwith. He wrote to me that the palace of the 
Dukes of Parma was admirably prepared for my reception; and 
indeed I might well be tempted to act the petty sovereign, from 
all he told me, not only of the palace, but of his own situation 
there. 

Junot wrote to me again to expedite my journey. He was 
firing weary of Parma, and was impatient to see me and the 
i^iidren once more. But just then 1 could not set out. My 
two daughters were both ill. The excellent M. Desgenettes, 
attended them, cured them speedily, biit not so effectually 
aa to efiable th0i^ young as they were*, to undertake a journey 

J»t^^i^dred l^ues. f therefore wrote to Junot that 1 should 
sbt otit about tbe OM of May. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 


Junot’s success as Governor of Parma—Machinations of the Jesuits—Their 
suppression in Italy—Junot’s kind offices to the Princess of Parma—Treaty 
with Prussia—Creation of sovereigns in Napoleon's family—The Emperor^ 
conversation on the subject of my journey to Parma—^The Empress’s jea¬ 
lousy—Person and character of the Princess Caroline—^The chamberlain M. 
d’Aligre—His firmness in refusinjg the Emperor’s wish to marry his daughter 
to Caulaincourt—Character of the Princess Pauline—Her great beauty—^The 
Emperor’s brothers—Louis created King of Holland—lleception of the Dutch 
deputation—Character of Joseph and his wife—Talleyrand created Prince of 
fienevento—My journey countermanded—Conversation with the Emperor 
on the subject—Junot’s arrival at Paris. 


JuNOT had done wonders in his expedition to Parma, or 
rather to the Apennines. The insurgents were severely 
punisiied; it was necessary, though they were not perhaps the 
most guilty parties. But the people were, in that instance as 
usual, the instruments employed by others, often against their 
own interests. Austerlitz was recent, and the court of Rome 
also bore in mind the small result of its ultra-montane journev. 
On Junot^'s arrival at Parma, he found there a college of Jesniis 
directing the education of several students from various parts of 
Italy. Among them was a young man from Bastia, in Oorsioa, 
who was recommended to Junot’s notice by Generals CasabiancA 
and Sebastian!. Junot, in consequence, visited him at tlia 
collie, spoke to the superior, and requested him to send the 
young man to dine with him every Sunday. The superior 
observed that it was against the rules for a scholar to go put 
alone; imon which Junot politely invited him to accompany his 
pupil. The following Sunday the young Corsican came, 
according to appointment attended by his confessor—a man of 
an austere countenance and manner, who seemed to be held ip; 
great awe by his companion. The student was thoughtful imd 
melancholy; he scarcely answered to the questions put to him, 
and ate little. He was pale and thin, ana seemed to pay no 
attention to what was passing around him. In vain the aidefiK 
de -camp endeavoured to lure him out of his silence; he perse* 
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vered during the whole time of dinner and broke it only when 
Junot addressed him. This moody reserve was increased in his 
subsequent visit. At length Junot was informed that he was 
taken ill; he sent his physician to see the youth, but th| re¬ 
served fathers politely declined the ofier. It soon became evident 
that some foul play was going on: whenever J unot called to 
see the young Corsican, the superior of the college contrived to 
lind some obstacle. These subterfuges were at length unavail¬ 
ing, Junot peremptorily demanded to see the youth. A hor¬ 
rible spectacle presented itsell^—the poor 1‘eliow reduced to a 
skeleton, and in a high state of fiver and delirium was confined 
in a dark chamber, scarcely provided with common necessaries. 
At the sight of* Junot be burst into a fit ofphrenzy uttering inco¬ 
herently words of a threatening import to the Emperor. These 
expressions were accompanied by gestures indicating an attempt 
to commit assassination. Junot immediately caused him to be 
moved froai the college by the soldiers who accompanied him. 
It appeared from undoubted evidence, that the superior of the 
college was disposed to revenge the aliivnt, winch many of the 
clergy conceived the holy lather to have sufi’ered from the 
' Emperor in not having obtained the restitution to the tiara of 
the three legations ceded atTolentino, and in his journey beyond 
the Alps. This man had cast his eyes upon the young Corsi¬ 
can, who had been recommended to J unot as an agent for his 
purpose. The witnesses deposed that he hud been deprived of 
sleep, forced to watch whole nights at the foot of the cross, in 
the church, alone, and with no other light than that of the taber- 
nade; and to pass whole days without food. It was thus they 
were treating him at the time of Junot’s arrivai at Parma, it 
was proved that the unhappy youth, whom the fanaticism of 
these monks had designed to become the messenger of death, 
had been tortured by them, to put him in u condition to commit 
a crime which they represented to him as a virtue, which 
would procure him a crown of glory, and that his fragile 
niature could not resist all the means which liad been em¬ 
ployed. 

The result of this investigation was that J unot received orders 
flOm the Emperor to banish the Jesuits from the states of Pariiia 
and Placencia in particular, and to forbid tlreir being received 
in any part of the kingdom of Italy:—which was executed. 
Tbmr unfortunate victim died some weeks after, withtmt reco- 
yeri^ his reason. The two physicians to whose skill Jimpt 
had committed him, declared that the i^prings of life had beep 
exhausted in the terrible trials his young imagination had been 
caUed Upon to su^in. t^hile Junot was at Parma, he was 
not only employed in pHiiishment, but in performing acts of 
mercy^aod justicte, on bthplf of the Emperor. Ills predecessor, 
Moreau de St, Mery,, it Vijd not become a son pf the 

to pve to tlie ikte of the 
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of Parma, daughter of the last Duke, and nothing suitable toh^sr 
rank and name had been assigned to her. Junot wrote imme¬ 
diately to the Emperor, that the Princess of Paraia was entitled 
to a certain establishment which she did not enjoy; and asked 
his orders upon the subject. The establishment was instantly 
granted. 

Meanwhile the King of Prussia had signed a treaty, ratifying 
with some trifling modifications the provisional convention of 
Vienna; and had issued a proclamation, thanking France for 
having abandoned to him the electorate of Hanover, as an in¬ 
demnity for Aiispach, Cleves, Bareuth, and Neufchatel: this 
latter was afterwards raised to a principality, and given to 
Berthier. But all this Napoleon knew to be forced demonsti'a- 
tion ; he understood the real feelings of those kings, who after¬ 
wards owed their crowns to him, and whose connexion with him 
beginning in perfidy'-, ended in ingratitude. 

Alas ! at this moment a mania for royalty possessed his great 
mind. His brothers and sisters became Kings and Queens: 
Madame Murat was called Grand Ducliess of Berg, and Joseph 
Bonaparte was taken from his peaceful and domestic pursuits 
to reign over the ancient Parthenope. “ Leave me to be king 
of Mortefontaine,” said he to his brother, ** 1 am much happier 
in that domain, the boundary of which it is true I can see, but 
where I know myself to be diftVising happiness.” His wifp ex¬ 
perienced the same regret on quitting her home; but Napoleon 
had spoken, and it was necessary to obey. He had said, “ The 
house of Naples had ceased to reign, and a new king is given to 
the two Sicilies.” 

The Princess Eliza was the first of his family whom Napoleon 
pi-eferred to the sovereign dignity. He gave her the Republic 
of Lucca, which he erected into a principality. WJien the 
Princess Caroline saw her eldest sister wearing a sovereign 
crown, she also must have her ivory forehead similarly decorate. 
She was made Grand Duchess of Berg. Whether it was that 
there was no Duke of Nemours in her duchy, or whether it WM^ ■ 
that one of her subjects, daughter of a shoemaker at Dusseldorf, 
but a very great lady notwithstanding at the imperial court, had, 
spoken to her on terms of too much equality, she did not muchf 
like the lot that had fallen to her, and pleaded hard for a little 
kingdom. Then came the turn of the Princess Pauline. The 
Emperor had actual warfare to sustain on her account. At 
length she was created Duchess of Guastalla. It was no great 
tiling, to be sure, but even a mole-hill seemed too much for her 
to govern. If there had been kingdoms in the air, as in tibe 
time of the sylphs, she might have been enveloped in a pink and 
blue cloud, nicely perfumed, and sent to reign in those fortunato 
regiems^ where the sceptre of government is a sprig of iiowei«. 
Thffl, however, did not suit her ; her tears and her pretty tini 
amus^ her brother for some time; but as it was not in his natnto 
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to be patient, he became angry at last. Ibe Princess Eliza dis* 
covered that Lucca and Piombino were miserable principalities. 
She complained; the Princess Caroline complained; tlie r rincess 
P^line complained; it was a chorus of grievances. ** Ah !*’ 
^d the Emperor, “ what does all this mean ? Will these ladies 
never be content ? One would think we were really sharing the 
inheritance of the late king our father !’* 

One day I had accompanied Madame to St. Cloud, whither 
she went to dine with the Princess Borghese, who then oc¬ 
cupied the ground floor of the palace; the Emperor came there 
in the evening, and on seeing me, said laughingly, ^'Well! 
Madame Junot, so you are not gone yet ?”—“ Sire, I am waiting 
till my daughters are perfectly recovered, and shall then imme¬ 
diately commence my journey.”—“ Do you know,” said Madame, 
/‘that you ought to leave me my ladies ; here is Madame Junot, 
who has been absent from her duties for a twelvemonth, and you 
are going to send her to Italy.”—It is not I who send her, it 
is her own pleasure to go; ask her yourselfand looking at me 
with a smile, he made me a very significant sign: in such moments 
as tliese his countenance was charming. “ Well! why do you 
not say that it is yourself who are positively determined to go to 
Parma?”—“ But, Sire, I cannot say what is not true. I have 
not the smallest inclination to go thither.” 

He burst into a fit of laughter; a very rare thing with him; 
for though his smile was becoming, he scarcely ever laughed 
aloud, if at all. “ And why is it not your pleasure to go, Madame 
Laurette?” and my poor nose was pinched until it almost bled. 
“ A good wife should always follow her husband ; it is the 
gospel law.”—“ Sire, your Majesty will permit me to say that 
the gospel has nothing to do with this case ; that I am not a 
good. )vife in this particular; and—that perhaps I might be a 
supernumerary at Parma.” “ Ah ! ah I these gossips have been 
putfing mischief into your head ! Why do you listen to them ? 
Besides, the hen should be silent in the presence of the cock: if 
Junot amuses himself at Paraia, what is that to you ? Wives 
must not torment their husbands, or they may ntiake them worae.” 
This he said, not looking at me, but with his eyes turned 
covertly towards the Empress, who, like a woman of sense, 
seemed not to understand him; Scenes of jealousy were becom¬ 
ing firequent ; and to say the bruth, not without some cause. 

. I bad opened not only my eyes, but my ears to what the 
Emperor bad sidd. I then knew nothing but what 1 afterwards 
learnt; but the eirpvession of my countenance as I looked at the 
Emperor had probably something in it extremely comic, fi>r be 
again did me the honour of laughing at me. “ Well! there |roii 
are quite stnpifled about a trifle 1 A trifle which you wives 
make a , great; eoncem when know it, and which is of m> 
consequance wl^ver w do not. How> shs^ I t^i you 

al]| tvhat you ought to sa^ on such occasions ? Do you wish to 
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know I listen, Sire.”—Just nothing! but if like the rest 

of your sex you cannot be silent, if you must speak, let it be to 
approve.”—‘‘Indeed 1” aried Madame.—** Shocking !” said the 
Piincess Borghese. should like to see Prince Camille eiS- 
pecting me to approve such proceedings.” And she turned 
round upon her sofa arranging the folds of her shawl. 

The Empress said nothing, but she had tears in her eyes; and 
I am sure that a single word would have made her weep, which the 
Emperor did not like. The tears of a woman made a profound 
impression upon him, and this was why he dreaded them so 
much. The man who could not, without emotion, hear the sound 
of the evening bells, and it is well known that he would fre¬ 
quently stop m his walk in the park of Malmaison, to listen to 
the church bells of Reuil or Bougival; the man who often 
avowed the particular charm he found in seeing a delicate female 
dressed in white and wandering among the trees, must needs 
have naturally possessed a susceptible heart; and no doubt he 
concealed its feelings under a rude and dry exterior, till this rind 
became a part of his character. 

The court was now very attentive to all the Emperor’s pro¬ 
ceedings. At the time of the coronation he was in love, as I 
then stated, and the love was real. During ray absence, some 
trouble had arisen about it. The Empress had been annoyed by 
the conduct of th^Tavourite lady, who in consequence had re¬ 
ceived a recommendation to retire to a watering-place. The 
Emperor in making this concession was out of humour about it, 
as the Empress had occasion to feel, when any new cause of 
jealousy arose, which, as report said, was pretty frequently during 
the journey on account of the Italian coronation; for the Em¬ 
peror, though his heart had been really touched in one instance, 
never denied himself any gratification of the kind, and his 
wanderings were somewhat various. 

Already the departure of the Princess Louis was whispered, 
and although she was about to occupy a throne, her absence 
could not but be regretted in a court of which she w’as the life.. 
She reminded me of Henrietta of England. Not so the Prin¬ 
cess Caroline, of all the family she was perhaps the only one 
who had not learnt to become a Princess; she could not leave 
off the satirical giggle and sneering of the school girl, while 
her manners were undignified, and her walk the most ungraceful 

E )ssible. But in self-sufficiency she was perfectly the sovereign 
dy; she spoke of herself ana of her person with the highest 
eonricleration, and with a contemptuous ridicule of others which 
imposed upon unthinking people. Her decisions upon 
points were as inexhaustible as they were injudicious. Wii^ 
an incomparable freshness and tliat profusion of lilies and ro^ 
which were enchanting when she shaded them with a fringe 
embroidered tulle lined with pink satin, half envelo|^ In 
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BnglisK point and tied with ribbons of the same colour as fresh 
and charming as her own complexion, with all this her beauty 
did not please. Her eyes were small, .her hair, which in her 
infancy had been almost white, was now neither light nor dark ; 
and her unfoi’tunate sneer showed her teeth too much, because 
though white, th^ had not the regularity of a string of pearls 
like those of the Emperor and the Princess Pauline. Her mind 
remained in its natural state, without any cultivation or in¬ 
struction, and she never employed herself except in scrawling 
at random some pencil strokes upon white paper, which her 
flatterers called drawing; as a child she had vivacity and au 
engaging manner; and as she began to grow into youth just as 
her brother as general-in-chief of the army, was drawing wor¬ 
shippers to the star of his family, she had her full share of 
flatterers ; and as some philosophy is required to weed out from 
the minds of children the seeds of vice and evil habits, hers 
flourished at their leisure, in spite of the good will of Madame 
Campan, with whom she was boarded for two years. Madame 
Caropan though a w'oman of very superior merits had the great 
fault of never contradicting the daughters of rich and powerful 
families who were confided to her. 

At this period the court became materially diminished by the 
departure of the Princesses and the two brothers of the Em})e- 
ror, and the Princess Borghcse being always an invalid, and 
occupied solely with the care of her health, though not a very 
elegant amusement, it was on the Princess Caroline alone, or 
the Grand Duchess of Beig as she chose to be called, that all 
the hopes of court gaiety rested. She then occnpiecjl the beau¬ 
tiful palace of the Elysee, where she began to receive the court 
en Priiicesse notwithstanding her sneeriiig vein to w'hich people 
were becoming accustomed. 

M. d’Aligre was chamberlain to the Princess. I have re¬ 
marked that the Emperor had a sort of preference for, without 
however liking the Faubourg St. Germain ; and whoever was of 
Consideration there, he was desirous ot attaching to the new 
court. The project oifusion of which he waft incessantly talk¬ 
ing, was not to be accomplished by such nveans. How could 
he suppose that persons whose opinions, as he well knew, dif¬ 
fered in ail points from his system, should become attached to 
him by sucli insignificant bribery. M. d’Aligre, for example;, 
|»ossessor of a rental of 400,000 livres, was not likely to be much 
^chanted with the office of carrying the Princess Caroline’s 
white slippefs m his pocket, while he was in a condition to act 
the petty ^vereign in his own domain. The Emperor had 
another object in callii^ M. d’AUgreto court; he proposed tp 
marry his d$;h|hter to General Caulaincourt and M. d’Aligre’s^ 
noble conduct ha tluEr ati'air, j^nply redeemed the white slippepif 
The Emperor first had bis desire or rather his will notified to 
hiitr,' and finding that the business did not advance, summoned 
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him to his cabinet. Napoleon at this particular period, was nol 
only absolute master of all that surrounded him, but exercised 
a sort of fascinatiou whicb made every eye drop under the eagle 
glance of his. But M.T^'Aligre was a father, and justly looked 
upon the paternal authority as the highest of the two then in 
contact. He refused his daughter to M. de Caulaincourt. The 
motive was a terrible one, but he had courage enough to speak 
it out, and the marriage did not take place. The Bmperor was 
very much dissatisfied with this resistance, and if Duroc had 
not opposed the plan, he would have taken the young lady out 
of her father’s hands, and commanded the "nomination of a 
family council, conjointly with the imperial attorney-general to 
dispose of the band of Mademoiselle d’AIigre, since her father, 
for reasons which reflected on the honour of the government, 
refused a match in all respects suitable. The Emperor, some¬ 
times, in his first impressions, gave way to terrible explosions of 
passion ; and so eccentric and unjust would his actions be under 
their influence, that his most faithful servants could not more 
beneficially display their attachment than in taking upon them¬ 
selves to supersede proceedings commanded thus ab iruto. The 
most curious part of the business is that Caulaincourt w’as at 
this moment passionately in love with a beautiful woman, whose 
love was vastly more precious to him than Mademoiselle 
d’AIigre. Although the Emperor was angry that his authority 
was compromised between M. d'Aiigre and him, M. de Cau- 
iaincourt was perfectly determined not to accept the hand which 
the Emperor was desirous of covering with the bridal glove* 
How many times during the years which tlie Empire lasted 
have 1 seen unions, fm tned under such auspices, become the 
fruitful sources of misfortune and discord ! 

The Princess Pauline was a complete mimic, which however, 
was not at all becoming to her. She would rally a brown com¬ 
plexion, though it was neither generous nor in good taste, because 
her own was very fair. Anotlier raillery to which she often con¬ 
descended and which had not common sense, particularly in an 
imperial Princess, was mimicking the style of walking of all her 
female acquaintances. Thus at the rehearsals of the quadrille, she 
had a full view of every new-comer from her station at the upper 
end of the gallery, and made her satirical remarks upon each. 
Tlie great diflerence in the figures of the sons and daughters of 
the Bonaparte lamily, while their countenances are so similar, 
is very extraordinary. Their heads are in the same type; the 
same features, the same eyes, the same expression, (always 
excepting the Empeior), beyond this nothing can be more 
unlike. The Princess Borghese is an elegant nymph. Hey 
statue, by Canova, moulded from herself is that of an enchanting 
being, it has been asserted that the artist corrected defects in 
the leg and bust. I have seen the legs of the Princess, as 1 
beheveall have who were moderately intimate with her, and I 
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have obser?ed no such defects j indeed the perfection of their 
make may be inferred frota her it was slow, because 

she was indisposed ; but the grace of movement showed that 
the members were happily formed. finely her head was in¬ 
clined, and how beautifully it turned ufidn her shoulders ! The 
only imperfection of her person was that the ear wanted its curl. 
The Givind Duchess pffTusoany was i|l-made; her bones w ere 
square and prominent^ ?ahd legs seemed tacked to 

her body just as it ham>^ed. The PriiK ess Caroline reijuired a 
body at least two inches taller to be in proportion to her head. 
Her shoulders were certainly fat and fair, but so round and high 
that her throat was lost in them; and the motion of her head, 
that motion so graceful in a woman, and above ad so important 
in a Princess, became altogether disagreeable and almost vulgar. 
Her hands were white and mottled, and of t ’lat transparent fair¬ 
ness which has something ideal in it, and reminds one of what 
we may have dreamt of the inhabitants of the air. Nevertheless, 
I prefer the hand of the Queen Hortense. 

The brothers were equally dissimilar j the Emperor, the King 
of Spain, and the King of Holland were all three perfectly wel l 
made, though, small; while the persons of the Prince of Canino 
and the King of Westphalia were as much in contrast with them 
and with each otlier as their sisters. The King of Westphalia’s 
head and shoulders resembled the Princess Caroline’s ; and the 
Prince of Canino, much taller and larger than his brothers,, ex¬ 
hibits the sam^ want of harmony in his form as the Grand 
Duchess of Tuscany. There is one point of general resemblance, 
one counteDance> tnat of Madame Mere, in which all her eight 
children might be recognised, not only in the features, but in 
the peculiar expression of each. 

Prince Louis Bonaparte was recognised King of Holland on 
the 5th of June this year. Holland sent her ambassadors on the 
dc^sion; the court was at St. Cloud, where the Emperor re- 
cd^ed the deputation with great delight* i believe he was 
more fond of Prince Louis than any of his brothers, except 
Joseph ; and his affection for the Princess Louis and her children 
was paternal. So fine a kingdom as that of Holland was a noble 
proof of attachment to offer to his brother and sister-in-law. He 
did not very well understand a system of resistance to his will; 
be expected implicit obedience, and considered that his family 
should find their happiness in it. But he found in his brothers 
an obstinailte resistance to his authority, founded upon honour 
and The conduct of Louis in Holland is 

* l^eieuted Sis nephew, the young Prince Louis, to the deputation, 

and desired the rfiild to ^ow his regard to his future subjects. A Prince of 
five years of age would naturally suppose that be could offer no better proof of 
his respect for hi^rfritorsihan 1^ recitation of his last task; be accordingly re- 
seated for their edifioaifioir the fable of the frogs asking Jupit^/or a King. So, 
at least, it was believed atthe time. Napoleon was greatly iiaceneed at the jest; 
be' did not like this sort ol trifling with power. 
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worthy of the highest eulogium; Holland still remembers it with 
gratitude. %• 

1 have not yetdelineated the domestic circle of Joseph, now King 
of Naples; him who, as senior, would have b^n the chief of the 
Bonaparte &mily, if the great man had not displaced him. Joseph 
Bonaparte, like all his brothers, was bom in Corsica, but speaks 
French with less of a foreign accent than any Corsican I ever knew. 
You would seldom see a better countenance; it is that of the Prin¬ 
cess Borghese, with the masculine strength and expression, and 
possessing a mild and intelligent smile. Entering upon life at a 
period when disorder was triumphant, and servility and impu¬ 
dence were alike the road to power, his first actions ^ve hopes 
of a disposition of humanity and beneficence, which the suh^- 
j^quent course of his life has fully confirmed. He is well-read, 
not only in our li^rature, but in that of Italy and England. 
His studies, always seriously pursued, were continued much be¬ 
yond the term prescribed by custom. He loves poetry and the 
belles-lettres, and takes pleasure in surrounding himself with 
learned and scientific men. It has been said that his character 
is weak and fals(|. He has goodness of heart, gentleness, cle¬ 
mency, and accuracy of judgment. These qualities, except the 
latter, could but be mischievous to him in a revolted country, 
over which he was called to%ovem by t^e aid of force an^con- 
straint. His conduct, during his unfortunate reign in S^min, 
was nevertheless admirable. The situation of Napoleon’s bro¬ 
thers has always been painful as sooh as they have been placed 
upon a throne : he wished to make them sovereigns, but expected 
from them the submission of prefects. He met with a resistance 
from them which did them honour. King Joseph left France 
with great regret; he entreated his brother not to force a crown 
upon him ; he preferred"** to reign at Mortefontaiae.” He was 
a good father; even a good husband, notwithstanding the reports 
to the contrary; and a constant friend. 

Among the indigent inhabitants of Paris, the name of the 
Princess Joseph, Queen of Spain, was held in great respect; all 
such as were existing when she lived at Paris, and wno reiride 
there still, will not fail to remember the virtues ofjpiis ang^ of 
benevolence. Without being handsome she was charming; she 
amply made amends for the want of beauty by being virtuous, 
charitable, and perfectly indulgent. Queen Julia, as she was 
called to distinguish her from the Queen of Charles JV., was 
conscious ^f the importance of the art of commanding, but re¬ 
jecting all adventitious aids, she based it upon genuine mod^si^ 
and dignity of sentiment. She disliked show, whether in lii 
actions or her dress. Always simply attired, she wore 
only when necessary to the due illustration of her rauk. Ilie 
Emperor held her in high esteem, and was affectionat^y attal^Ned 
to her. Her husband venerated and loved her dj^y. Bb to 
had a somewhat stormy life, it is true, as a mati ptoiarei 
Madams JnKOT^yoL. 11* p 
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but his natural goodness of heart always preserved him from ex¬ 
posures which might have given pain to his wife. He loved her 
as a friend, and. as the mother of his daughters. The Queen 
Julia’s departure for Naples was a great grief to Madame M^re, 
who, since the death of Madame Lucien, loved her more thwi 
any of her other daughters-in-law. Madame did not love the 
Empress Josephine; though, to say the truth, the conduct of the 
Empress towaids her had since the coronation been every thing 
she could desire. Whether her own good fortune made her more 
afrectionate towards her relatives, or whether the Emperor had 
commanded it, it is certain that a great iqnprovement was per¬ 
ceptible in the Empress’s attentions to Madame. 

Some time before J unot’s return, we had a foretaste of the 
Emperor’s projects of nobility, not only by the creation of some,^ 
orders of chivalry, but also by the almost feudal investiture of 
M. de Talleyrand. It was in the month of June, 1806, that this 
man, whom Napoleon then believed devoted to himself and his 
dynasty,* was named by him Prince of Benevento. 

I was one evening employed in giving orders for my departure, 
and about to commence my journey in two days, when General 
Bertrand, the aide-de-camp to the Emperor, was announced. - As 
he did not visit me I was rather surprised to see him. This 
surmise was increased^w hen he iHformed me it w'as the Em¬ 


perors command that I should abandon my journey to Parma; 
at the same time he expressed his own opinion that this measure 
boded no harm. 

As my daughter Josephine, though recovered, was still but 
convalescent, I was rejoiced not to be obliged to expose her to 
the fatigue of so long a journey. It was the 7th of July, and 
the heat was oppressive. 

My departure being indefinitely delayed, I resumed my 
duties, and took my turn the following week in waiting upon 
Madame. I accompanied her on Sunday to the family dinner 
at the Tuileries. We dined at a table at which the Empress’s 
lady of honour presided; and afterwards repaired to the Em¬ 
peror’s saloon in waiting. On this day, the Emperor sent for 
ine into the jpabinet where the Princesses were. lie was stand¬ 
ing befme the chimney, though there was no fire, and was ob* 
Berving my curtsies of ceremony with an air of mockery, almost 
provoking. "Well! Madame Junot, people always improve 
toy traveling; how gracefully you curtsey now I Does she not, 
Josephine V* and he turned towards the Empress. " Is she not 
ek^ntt No longer a little girl, but Madame rAmbasBadrice I 
---Madameand he looked at me with an expression so 
iji and almost suUte, that I blushed without knowing why. 
"Well! what would ydu like to be called? I suppose you 


a 411 our pwetoweatt have had good cause to be well pleased with 
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know, that there are not mac^y names worthy to supersede that 
of Madame I’Ambassadrice ? 

In pronouncing these words, he raised his vpice; hut he was 
evidently in high good humour. Never, perhaps, had I seen him 
so disposed to chat gaily. He still looked at me, and 1 smiled. 
He no doubt understood me, for be immediately said; “ Oh I 
I know very well that you wish to learn why you are not upon 
your travels; is it not so ? ” “ It is true, Sire, and 1 even wish 
to ask your Majesty, whether we poor women are also subject to 

military discipline ? because otherwise-” I cannot describe 

the suddenness of hi^ interruption. His look and his words were 
like lightning; all his gaiety of humpur seemed to have disap¬ 
peared in a second. “Weill what would you do then?” “I 
should set out, Sire,” I replied, very tranquilly, for he never in¬ 
timidated me to the extent of being unable to answer him. His 
good humour returned immediately. ** Faith, I have a great 
inclination to let yousaid he, laughing, “ but no: stay at 
home, and take care of your children; they are ill, says the 
Signora Letizia; the Empress avers that my god-daughter is 
the prettiest little girl in Paris; now I deny that she is prettier 
than ray niece Laetitia.” 

“You have not told me whether you are satisfied with Ma¬ 
dame Junot, Sigtiora LetiziU? And are you very glad to be 
placed about my mother ? ” added he, addressing me. Vdk an¬ 
swer, I took the band of Madame, and kissed it with as much 
tenderness and respect as if she had been my mother. The ex¬ 
cellent woman drew me towards her and embraced me. “ She 
is a good child,” said she, “ and I shall take pains to prevent 
her being wearied in my service.” “Yes, yes,” said the Em¬ 
peror, pinching my ear; “ but be careful in particular that she 
does not go to sleep in overlooking your eternal reversis and in 
gazing till she is blind upon that picture of Davidswhich, h&w^ 
every is a speaking lesson to those who shed their blood in buttles ; 
it reminds us that aU sovereigns are ungrateful*"^ 

I was thunderstruck! I had said these very words only two 
evenings before, in a party of four persons only, whom I will not 
name. But I have always remarked that the Emperor never 
took ofience unless he had the leisure, inclination, and opportu¬ 
nity to punish. At that time my words had no ill effect upon 
him^ he only said with a serious and very affectionate expression 
of manner, “ They are not all so.” Madame, who was not always 
qmte mistress of what was passing, owing to her difliiculty in 
following the conversation in the French tongue, understood 
from the expressive countenance of her son, that somethingTe^ 
markable had been said, and she took up the conversation: 

.• .V - % 

* Belisarius, purchased by Lucien, and left by him in the saloon of the Hoted 
de BnemM.' ... ■ f... 
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" Ab Baid she, " Junot has no reason to fear being foi^otten 
by ns! I shall remember to the end of my life the day when he 
came weeping and kissing my hands to tell me that you were in 
prison. He wished to deliver you or to die with you. Oh from^ 
that day I took him to my heart as a sixth son.’^ “ Yes,” said the 
Emperor, “Junotis a faithful and loyal friend, and a brave fellow! 
Adieu, Madame Junot, adieu;” and making a sign with his 
hand, he smiled aflectionately on me as he withdrew to his 

{ )rivate cabinet. In opening the door, he stopped again, and 
ooking at me as I curtsied to him, he added: But this court 
of Lisbon has made you quite a court lady, do you know that, 
Madame Junot?” 

This scene made me reflect upon what several of my friends 
had been saying for some days past. It was whispered that 
Junot was appointed governor of Paris: reports of war were 
also heard; but at this time all political news was so doubtful 
and so cautiously hinted, that nothing could be received as au¬ 
thentic till it was no longer a secret from any one. It was also 
said that the movements in Paris would have made no noise 
during the campaign, if Junot had been at the head of its 
military government. The Emperor’s confidence in his courage 
was equal to that he reposed in his fidelity, and in fact such a 
choice would accord well with a probable militaiy absence of the 
Emperor, lyhen it was important that the place should be filled 
not only by a person devoted to the Emperor, but by one whose 
character being well-known to the Parisians w'ould form a 
mutual gr^arantee to them and to Napoleon. A few days after this 
conversation, I had gone to spend the evening with a friend, 
when a message was brought me announcing Junot’s arrival. 
As it was very fine, and 1 had sent away my carriage, I im¬ 
mediately set out on foot to return home. In the Rue de 
Choiseul I met my husband, who, impatient to see me, had put 
himself into the carriage which was coming to fetch me. He 
asked me if I had any notions which could lead him to guess the 
track he ought to’^ake, as he was totally ignorant of the cause of 
his recall. I told him the few words that General Bertrand had 
said upon the subject, and we agreed that there could be nothing 
alarming in it. The next day Junot went to the Tuileries, and 
the Emperor received him with the most cordial kindness. 

Ah ! said he, on his return home, as he had already said at 
Arras, ** gladly would I give my life for that m^n,” The Em¬ 
peror, however, had said noting; he had merely given him a 
gracieus aind afil^tionate welcome, and had infused into the 
interview the character of that amicable confidence which 
marked the hey days of the army of Italy. Many reports 
were afloat at the timei and eveiy one had his own .conjectures. 
Princh Loats had been recognised Emg of Holland; he was 
^erefore no gC^rnor of Paris; a sort of overture on 

tl^is subject was imbde to Junot hy the Priooess Caroline, upon 
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which he remarked to me: ‘'Of all the favours the Emperor 
could grant me, to be gov^nor of Paris would be the highest 
point of my ambition.’^ But still the Emperor said nothing. 
He treated Junot with the greatest kindness, but not one word 
escaped as to the reason of his being recalled from Parma, where 
he was still wanted. The Emperor, however, never saw him 
without closely questioning him about this insignificant corner of 
Italy. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Junot appointed Govenior of Paris—^Battle of Maida, and General Reigoier— 
Madame Mfere at Pont-sur-Seine—Gianni, the Improvisatore—An excursion 
on donkeys—Journey with Madame de I3rissac—Russian correspondence 
indiscreetly avowed—M. Millin—Death of Mr. Fox—Napoleon’s protection 
of tlie Jews—Marraont’s victory in Illyria—The Emperor leaves Paris— 
Napoleon and Henry IV.—Double character of Bonaparte—Cambaceres. 

At length the mystery of Junot’s arrival was explained, in a 
manner most triumphant to himself, gratifying to his friends, 
and heaping confusion on his enemies and detractors. He was 
^pointed governor of Paris on the 19th of July, 1806; the 
Emperor, on announcing this preferment to him, ,^took him 
kindly by the hand, and addressed him in these remarkable 
words: “ Junot, you are governor of Paris, which I wish to 
make the first city in the world; I have nominated you to this 
important post because I know you, and I know that under 
your administration my good Parisians will be treated as your 
children. They love and esteem you, and will, I am sure, be 
pleased to see the man to whom, on parting with him, they pre¬ 
sented a sword bearing so striking an inscription as that which 
is engraved on its blade. My friend, you must deserve another 
such mark of their esteem.’* 

The day after this appointment, it was announced that Russia 
had signed the preliminaries of peace with France. The news 
made a great impression upon Change, ahd naturally, because 
it was manifest that, unsustained by Russia, Prussia could not 
take up arms; and notwithstanding the great affair of the Con¬ 
federation of the Rhine, I heard it repeated on all sides, that it 
was still ve^ important that Europe should remain some tim^ 
in peace. The case was different in the sooth; for the insur¬ 
rection which the agents of King Ferdinand had been long 
gremring in Calabria, had been the forerunner of the battle of 
Euphemia (Maida), one of the most painful strokes the 
peror had experienced. We lost five thousand meia in . the 
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combat, mid the English did not lose one thousand. General 
Reignier commanded our forces. ** Reignier is always unfortu¬ 
nate/’ said the Emperor, happily Massena todc. Gaeta ten or 
twelve days afterwards. 

I received, in the month of August/ a letter from Madame 
de Fontanges, desiring rpptO'^fO^.Madame-M^re at Pont-sur- 
Seine, where she was passing the summer. It was not my turn 
to be in waitii^, )pt Madame de§t. Pern had been taken 
extremely ill at Pont^ and accop^ing td appea it would be 
long before stie would III ableher attendance. I left 
Junot to be in his to his daughters, for I would not 

take them with mef' ^ugh Madam had oftered me an apart¬ 
ment large enough to alcommodatl them; but I had heard 
observations upon this subjact, and |i; knew that children are 
very troublesome to strahg^ts* sc uiiot had given him¬ 

self a sprain, wld^h wunld confine htih to the sofa, for the 
greater time and I left 

him wiwUt j^e^ther i^ him Madame Cam pan 

had pKicured me a yo an English Catholic, uni¬ 

ting, said Madame Campan, all the (|U{dities desirable in an 
instructress, but t was not to see her, or to tak^ into my 
house tiU the month of October. I therefore left ray daughters 
under the cate Junolt and of Panchette thennrse; and^ took 
with me only a/«miJie ife cAowidf'e and a valet 

I cannot ti^l hdw such & cAatem as that of Pont-sur-Seine 
came to be purchased for the mother of the sovereign of France. 
The building is handsome undoubtedly; but a fine heap of 
ftee-stone does not of itself constitute an agreeable residence. 
It is near Brienne, Biat Brienne where the Emperor passed the 
first years of his youth. Was it for the purpose of enabling 
her to return the attentions which Madame de Brienne had 
lavished upon the young INapoleon that Madame was placed 
there I know not; but if so, the purpose was ill answered. 
Madame de Brienne was a petty sovereign in her demesne, the 
beauty of i^hich was truly royal. Her harsh and disagreeable 
countenance was in accordance with her demi-royal air and 
' uncourteous mannem. Madame visited her the first and second 
years of her residence at Pont, and was received with great 
magnificence; bit hgs^er well pleased she might appear to be 
while there, Madan^^ilways returned discontented from these 
tiaits. 1 thought I could guess the cause: the remembrance 
of former times,, whmi Napoleon obtained an exhibition at 
Biimpe, wnd M. Bonaparte the father wrote to the .minis¬ 
ter ol^^whr to ieft|uest a^coutinuaBon of that exhibition for one of 
his youn^r SOiw, piobably rose as a barrier against any fiimili- 
anl^ b^ween Madatnb and Madame de Brienne. ^ 

Thtl days vrmn ^ Pont in a monotonous and dull 

Tpsutine, whici nuG^t have been thought wearisome to a nersdl^ 
of^y age. But f may be allowed to observe here, that 1 have 
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never in my life been subject to the inroads of enmu rose 
when it suited us, and breakfasted at half-past eleven o’clock, 
that is to say at noon; when all the society of the chateau 
assembled. These personages were M. and Madame de Bris- 
sac, M. Guieu the secretary, the Count de la Ville, General 
Casabianca, and M. Campi; the latter a man of capacity and 
honesty, a republican of the old stock, and of almost Spartan, 
austerity of manners; he drank nothing but water, and ate no 
animal food. Besides these were the Baroness de Fontanges 
and Mademoiselle Delaunay the reader, an agreeable inmate, 
whose talents were invaluable in this retreat where we were 
almost lost to the world. 

A piece of good fortune, which I was very far from expecting, 
befel us in the arrival of Gianni. I had heard of him as the 
cleverest improvisatore of Italy, and was very desirous of meet¬ 
ing him. “ Take care of yourself, Madame Junot,” said Ma¬ 
dame, bending towards my ear, on the day of his arrival; '' are 
you in the family way ?” 1 made a sign that I was not. " That 
is lucky,” she continued, “ for you are about to see a sort of 
monster.” And in fact the poet was prodigiously ugly. He 
was four feet high, with an enormous bust, swelling into a hump 
behind and a hump before; arras that would have enabled him 
to tie his shoes without stooping; and a face that was no dis¬ 
paragement to all this deformity. Another person who came at 
the same time, contributed much to the *()leasure of our society 
W his extreme kindness and politeness; this was Cardinal 
Fesch. I have seldom met with a more amiable and inolfensive 
man, or one more desirous of doing good. The Emperor was 
upjust in not acknowledging the validity of his motives in his 
dfeience of his rights. But whatever fell out ^ a later period, 
at Pont he was a charming auxiliary in finding agieeable ocea-^ 
pation for hours that might have proved tedious. 

After breakfast needle-work was introduced, and sometimes, 
in very hot weather, Madame played at cards. Then we sejm- 
rated to our own apartments, or went to make visits. Then 
came the toilet, and dinner time; and afterwards, in long sum¬ 
mer evenings, a ride in open carnages on the banks of the Seine, 
or in the woods towards the Paraclete. This ancient atM»ey, 
which the names of Heloise and Abelard hUve rendered so 
celebrated, was at this time the property of a mrni, whose man¬ 
ner of thinking, speaking, and acting, had not much in commoa 
witli his predecessors; this was the author and actor, Monvel. ' 
Gianni, inspired by the meniery of Heloise, proposed aajeac- 
cui’sion to Uie Paraclete: th« assent was gesiei^l. But as 
distance was rather considerable, it was necessary to conlUli^ 
how it should be traversed. " On doak^s,” said Gianm, 
was agreed ; and, " Yes, dh donkeys,*’was repei^d m 
ii U the cabbage-carriers of tlie neighbourhood were psi 
fuiffiition, and on the afipoiated twenty doiilmfM isaowf 
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miserable plight, were assembled in the court of the chateau. 
I do not remember whether Madame de Brissac was of the 
party, but I shall never forget Gianni’s hunch protruding be¬ 
tween the ears of his ass. Madame was in an open carriage. 
It was a lovely day, and we set out on our peregrination in 
high spirits; my donkey, however, was not in the same case ; 
he had been accustomed J suppose to carry manure to the 
kitchen garden, for no other road could he be persuaded to 
take, and made a most desperate resistance to all attempts at 
putting him in motion on the highway. At last the quarrel 
l^came so vehement that we parted company, the glory of the 
day being all on his side. Gianni was twenty paces from me; 
and the provoking man, instead of dismounting to my assist¬ 
ance, kept his seat upon his ass, looking at me a few seconds as 
I lay upon the ground, and exclaimed— 

Laura d' un asino in giti caddb 
Perche per gli asini Lauiio non e. 

We know that Plutarch often used the name of Laura for 
alloro, or lauro. 

Ho perdu to il verde Lauro 
Ch’ er' al mio fianco alta colonna. 

Though almost stunned by the fall I could not forbear laugh¬ 
ing at this grotesque personage versifying from his ass; which, 
much better behaved than mine, did not stir a foot during the 
improvisation. I was however dreadfully shaken, and the traitor 
l)east had bruised me all over. Madame, on reaching the 
theatre of my discomfiture, would not permit me to mount 
again, and I was bled, for my head had fallen upon a stone. 
She was all maternal kindness to me in this instance as in 
every other, or at least if, which very rarely happened, she was 
otherwise, it was always my own fault. 

At the expiration of my month’s service I requested permis- 
iflon to return to J unot: my house required my presence. Since 
my husband had been governor of Paris, he had but once re¬ 
ceived company, and then without the proper ceremonial: it was 
necessary I should preside. Madame unaerstood all this admi¬ 
rably ; and 1 mt out the next day, taking with me Madame de 
Brissac, who, for the first time in her life, resolved upon a sepa¬ 
ration of a few days from her husband. ' 

Well! Madame la Gouverneuse” the appellation by which 
he almost ally's* addiessed me* ** so you let yourself be thrown 
by an assT’ said the Emperor, the first time I went to the 
iniileries. As he woidd not have taken the trouble of making 
particular inquiries into what concerned me personally, it was 
evtdait, from thioronuprk, thhi he knew all the daily occurrences 
^hih his fffEnty On arriving at Paris 1 heard an 

k^portaht piece of news: Madame made a rule tiiat politics 
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should never be spoken at Pont: it was, that Russia* had 1 * 6 - 
fused to ratify the preliminaries of peace signed at Paris on the 
20th of July. I was at that time in the habit of receiving fre¬ 
quent letters from Russia. The Emperor, who knew Ann that 
was passing, to an extent that I can scarcely conceive, even now 
that I am acquainted with the wires which moved all his 
machines, sometimes asked me, jestingly, whether I had news 
from Petersburg or Moscow. “ Will your Majesty permit me 
to tell you the very expressions of a letter received from Mos¬ 
cow only the day befpre yesterday V* Certainly.” Th^ 
Russians profess, Sire, that if the Emperor Alexander would 
only lead them to the Vistula, they would be in Paris in two 
months.” The Emperor, looking at me with an expression to 
which it is impossible to do justice, said slowly, Have you 
really received a letter from Russia in which they write any 
thing so sbsurd ? You must be in correspqndence with fools.” 
** By no means, Sire. The writer of the sentence I have had 
the honour to repeat to your Majesty is the Count Novosilzoiffj 
correspondent of the Institute of France, and one of the most 
scientific men in Europe.” 

The next day General Duroc called, and asked me why I had 
made such a report to the Emperor. “ Because such a letter 
has really arrived from Russia.” “ I suppose so, but certainly 
not to you ; for I am quite sure you are not troubling yourself 
with politics, which would he tiresome to you, and very dis¬ 
pleasing to the Emperor.” Political letters would be certainly 
tiresome to me ; for if I liked politics, I really do not see why 
my Russian correspondents should not write on that subject as 
well as about balls and f^tes. But to comfort you, I will tell 
you that this‘alarming letter, though'it did really come from 
Moscow, was not addressed to me but to my friend Millin. You 
know I have often spoken of this correspondence, partly scien¬ 
tific and partly political: I have read ttie letter however, and 
the words are such as I have described.” The result of my 
indiscretion was an inquiry extremely disagreeable to my poor 
friend Millin. A multitude of explanations were required of 
him which distressed him exceedingly, for he was one of thii 
most discreet and peaceable of men. ” 

Many changes took place soon after my return to Paris from 
Pont. A great event had just changed the face of affairs in 
Europe; Mr. Fox was dead. 

As prime minister after the death of his rival (Mr. Pitt), He 
opened negotiations which proved his honest desire to re-esta- 
bnsh amicable relations between France and England. His 
death broke them off, and the spirit of Mr. Pitt returned to 

f uidance of the British cabinet. This was a great crisis fqi^ 
lUrope. 

It was at this moment that a fact little importance in 
shewed'the extent of Napoleon’s views, end cf the 
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which he was likely to promote them. The principal rabbins of 
the Jewish people had held a meeting in the preceding July, for 
the pu^ose of deciding upon the demands they should address 
to the Emperor; and they determined to request the admission 
of their whole nation to a free participation of civil and religious 
rights with certain modifications. A great sanhedrim was con¬ 
voked, and Napoleon took under his especial protection this 
people, who, rejected by all other nations, were thus receiving 
from generation to generation the punishment of their crimes. 
The Emperor displayed his skilful policy in thus granting them 
his support: he knew that in Poland, Russia, Hungary, and 
Bohemia, troops of this race were congregated, whose hearts, op¬ 
pressed by pefsecution and misfortune, would open with ecstasy 
to an honourable futurity, and would salute with the name of 
Messiah the man who should ofier it them. And these expec¬ 
tations were fulfilled. All the numerous disciples of the Law of 
Moses in Russia, Germany, and in Poland especially, became 
devoted to him body and soul, and he thus possessed auxiliaries 
in quarters of which the most interested parties had no sus¬ 
picion. 

The horizon became daily more cloudy. One evening Junot 
returned from St. Cloud with an extraordinary expression of 
countenance. He had been invited to hunt with the Emperor; 
but the time they might have been killing rabbits had been spent 
in discussion upon the most efi'ectual method of destroying men. 
Illyria was at the moment the theatre of combats. General Mar- 
mont had gained a victory near Ragusa, over a corps of revolted 
Montenepins who had been joined, it was said, by some Rus¬ 
sians. War was inevitable, and honourable as was his charge at 
Paris, Junot was inconsolable because it would prevent his ac- 
compaiwing the Emperor in the approaching campaign. 

The Emperor's departure was so sudden, particularly to per¬ 
sons who were imt in the secrets of government, that a general 
surprise was manifest, and in the south some discontent. The 
Emperor insisted on the strictest discipline being observed by 
the army on its march through the northern departments, which 
consequently were gainers by this prodigious passage of troops; 
but depopulation and increased taxation were the etiects throngh 
which the war was felt in the south. All the letters which I 
received from Languedoc aud Gascony complained loudly. 
Bordeaux especially, which had so lately hoped for a happy 
tenmnarion ^ i^e negociaticHis with England, saw itself throw a 
ba^ Into a jstate or stagnation which was destructive to Hs 
mterests. ; ^ 

On the Ulitii of September Jnnot was invited to dine at SL 
Cloud with the Emperor Empress* The Emperor was to 
set out .in ^ night; he'had observed the deep grief which 
Itotoi in mi 'being permitted to accompany him; 

^ to do him justice he was all tondness to hb old idend the 
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sovereign resmned the manners which had formerly so much 
charmed Junot in the companion of his walks in the Garden of 
Plants. Junot was affected, for it always seemed to inspire him 
with new life when the Emperor spoke to his heart. He tdid 
me his feelings on the following nK)rning, saying, ** It was Saly 
and Henry IV.” ** Except,” replied I laughing, “ that yon are 
not quite so reasonable as the minister of the good king, and. 
“And what?” “ And though the Emperor is a greater man 
than Henry IV., it is by no means certain that be is as good.” 
“ It is very extraordinary,^ said Junot angrily, “ that you, my 
wife, should advance so absurd an opinion, and that to me.” 

Two separate and v^ry distinct natures were always visible in 
Napoleon, to the eye of intimacy. He possess^ instinctively 
the desire of domination and conquest, and from his childhood 
felt himself destined to be master of the world. His thoughts 
were too expansive to permit access to those soft emotions, 
which, though they may easily be associated with great and 
powerful inspirations, belong only to minds devoted to the wor¬ 
ship of their household gods; yet Napoleon, though master of 
the world, and in a condition to gratify the vindictive passions, 
never displayed the sanguinary disposition of a Nero. I have 
spoken largely of the young Bonaparte; I have followed the 
General-in-Chief of the army of Italy in his brilliant campaigns 
beyond the Alps and the Pyramids; I have endeavoured ta 
exhibit him as 1 then saw him, great and immortal as his glory. 
I afterwards studied him as head of the state. First Consul,, 
Chief of that Republic, which he would perhaps have acted 
with more policy as well as more magnanimity in preserving 
pure and spotless as it arose in 1791, as it expired in 1793, as it 
might have revived in 1800. At the present moment I find him 
the same as a warrior, as a hero, but no longer the same as a 
Frenchman; he is a sovereign, he is crowned; he now says, not 
my fellow citizens, but my people, CircumsNtances have changed, 
not he. 

In the absence of the Emperor, his orders were to be trails* 
mitted to the governor of Paris, through the arch*«hancellor. 

Carabaceres was now the second person in the Empire^ ^^- 
cepting the Princes of the imperial family. Much has bfeen 
aaid of him, because in France we must always laugh at the 
possessors of power, if wexiare. The Emperor was moulded in 
too vast dimensions for ridbale; never even ^was a jest hazarded 
upon the prqmsterois points of his shoes ; ites look had the 
faseioation of terror, and som^tnea, when bedewed to smde^ 
ef enchantment, which banished all disposition to ianghle^ 
But with Oamb^eres we were mom on e. level, and oar sa^r* 
ioal spirit todk its revenge. But ww wore wrong: Gambacmied 
not only a man of iwiaailmbk teleiit, mifact ' 

^ was periecdy aod gtaciotisiy agroei^ifiiid 

triestnosnutllypolite* 
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The Emperor did not like certain easy habits in which he 
indulged, notwithstanding his solemn bows; and undoubtedly 
the contrast between his promenades hi the Palais-Royal, his 
box at the Theatre des VarUtes, his intercourse with Mademoi¬ 
selle Guizot, and his magisterial demeanour at his lerees in the 
hotel d’Elbceuf, and afterwaixls in the Rue St. Dominique, were 
enough to make the Emperor angry, and every one merry at his 
expense. But the arch-chancellor was equally deaf to remon¬ 
strance and ridicule j he walked not less gravely in the Palais- 
Royal, and indulged no less frequently in his saturnine laugh 
behind the wire nit work of his box at the Theatre des Varietes^ 
whicli he hired by the year. Still he was invariably kind and 
scrupulously obliging to every one. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


The chateau of Rainey—A surprise—Prussian irresolution—Prince Louis of 
Prussia—Magical influence of Napoleon over his officers—Battle of Jena— 
Flight of the Prussians—Letters from bead-quarters—Fall of Lubeck and 
Magdeburg—The Emperor Alexander—Re-organization of the National 
Guard—The Berlin decree of Blockade—Murat enters Warsaw. 

I HAD always .passionately wished for a country residence; 
Junot it is true had giyen me Bi^vre, but this house had become 
of very little use since his appointment as governor of Paris, 
It was too far distant, and much too small for our family, 
numerous not only by the increasing number of our children, 
but by the colony of relations it was Junot’s pleasure to lodge. 
He said to me one morning: “ You must dine at Rainey to-day; 
Ouvrard has given me leave to kill some deer there, and 1 wish 
you to hunt with me in a calash.” 

It was in the beginning of October, the weather was charm?- 
ing and the chase fortunate. I looked with delight upon the 
beautiful groves of Rainey. This chateau, notwithstanding the 
i^dalism which had destroyed three quarters of it, was still a 
noble piece of architecture, seated in the midst of fresh verdure, 
pndsutfmmded by its pretty Russian cottage, its house of render- 
ncNSSf ilsdollhouse,: and its dog-kennel; I admired the pretty 
i^la^ at> ib# biitrenuty of its fine all^y of poplars, the orao^ry, 
anAvaR the ’ ^ append^es which beautify the park., .But 
within did botise I siu grater cause for adniiratipn. ^ 

Qttvfai#ia(l^i!iad^ R W Jbe batji roomnw 

: II dodtaibed two basins of vas^ dimeniibns, each 

. ■ -f. ^ ■ 
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formed oi a single block of grey and black granite. Four 
pillars of the same granite, and three curtains of white satin, en¬ 
closed each basin as in a cabinet. The floor was in laige squares 
of black, white, and yellow marble; the chimney was of verd- 
antique, and the walls of stucco perfectly finished; round them 
stood an immense circular sofa of green velvet. The ceiling 
represented mythological subjects admirably executed. A 
valuable lamp was suspended from the centre. On entering this 
superb room, I could not forbear exclmming: “ What hap* 
piness it must be to possess such a place as this!” 

Junot looked at me with a smile, and taking my hand, led me 
to the saloon: an immense apartment, divided ipto three by 
pillars, between which stand statues holding candelabras. Chie 
extremity is the billiard, the other the music-room ; the centre is 
the reception-room. This was formerly the bed-room of the 
Duke of Orleans, and forms one of the advancing wings ; its 
three sides looking upon the home park, reserved mr the use of 
the family, and from which the deer are excluded. The design 
of this portion of the park is simple and beautiful; a large lawn 
is terminated by the river, bordered by an orangery and the house of 
rendezvous ; on each side of this lawn a grove aiverges from the 
house as far as the eye can reach, that on the right of lilacs, 
that on the left of acacias. The view from the window is en-^ 
chanting. 

** How do you like this chateau and park V* said Junot.^— 
“ Oh I it is a fairy land.”—And if by a stroke of the wand, 
you were to become mistress of it, what would you say ?”—I 
cannot tell, for tliat is sure not to happen.”—“ Do you wish that 
it should ?” 

I coloured at the mere thought that it might be; and looked 
at him with an expression which probably pleased him, for he 
took me in his arms and said: “ It is yours.” 

There are certainly hours of bitterness in life, and no one h^ 
had more experience of them than myself; but there are also 
moments, fugitive in duration, but indelibly engraven on the 
' mind, which are equal to an eternity of happiness. 

The fourth continental coalition, in winch this time Austria 
dared not join, was now avowed. For nine years the oabinet 
of Berlin had been professing a neutrality, submission and loyalty, 
in perpetual contrast with its warlike preparations; but the ra^ 
advance of a power at once martial, fortunate, and victorious, m- 
creased the terrors of King Frederick William to such a degree^ 
that he determined to take refuge under the protection of Rusrisu 
Nothing could be more burlesque than the alternations of hop^ 
lind deception which agitated poor Prussia, daring Napoleon’s 
first war with Russia, Attention!” she cried; then " pmsent' V' 
and she was on the point of the word ** fire!” but 
^nly the iKicto|ipes of Ulm and Austerlitz, and M* da 
Haugwitz is sent to Napoleon^s bivouac with the l^ng of Fnts* 
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congratuktioni. Tlien foHow^d the treaty of Pr^sburg and 
the coiif^eration of the Ehine; and Prussia contrived a counter* 
confederation of the north of Germany, or rather the north of 
Europe, in which Russia and Prussia were to form an embank¬ 
ment against the approaching torrent. A beautiful queen put 
on armour; and a young man, who, but for the most insensate 
profligacy and the debasing influence of ardent liquors, would 
nave been a striking <^haracter, promised the Prussian anny 
Tictory and conquest ;♦ for with defence only in their mouths, the 
four powers of the north, to which Sweden had united herself, 
since a Frenchman directed her arms, have always dreamt of 
carrying the §word into France, to consummate the division of our 
fine provinces. 

How powerful was the magic which Napoleon then exercised 
over those officers who had been long about hk person! Amongst 
them 1 reckon Duroc, Junot, Bessi^res, Rapp, Lannes, Lemarois, 
Arrigh^ Lacu4e, Rovigo, Eugtine, Caft'areili, and 1 may add 
Berthier and Mamiont, one of whom, notwithstanding all that is 
said, I believe to be innocent, the other only erring; but what¬ 
ever may be thought of their ulterior conduct, they were at the 
time, now under review, amongst the faithful followers of the 
Emperor. The almost fantastic empire which Napoleon held 
over spme of these men, dates from a period far anterior to that 
of his splendour. Junot loved him to the extent of giving over 

* Prince Louis of Prussia, inrho exercised so great an influence over the events 
of 1806, and by their conf^equences over those of 1807j was not only finely 
formed and very handsome, a qualification always much esteemed in a royal 
personage, but he was the most agreeable pripce in Europe. His education 
was excellent, but unfortunately it had fallen upou a period which rendered it 
nearly useless; maxims and precepts slid over the mind of a man of Prince 
Louis’s age amongst the confusion occasioned by the overtlirow of all established 
principles of morality, religion, and virtue; and the only good notion which he 
saved from the wreck, was the resolution of becoming a well-informed man ; to 
be a man of virtue did not seem absolutely necessary, and, as he was a prince, 
his governors and instructors took cate not to compel him to any thing against 
his inolinations. It was bis pleasure however to learn, and of all that a man can 
be reasonably expected to know, the most abstract sciences, the most varied ac¬ 
complishments, be chose to become master, and succeeded. 1 have seen letters 
«f bu. written in French, which would have been no discredit to a Hamilton or 
a SihrigitA The Prince was not a republican; tiiat would have been a proof of 
eound reasoning and acute anticipation; but a furious demagogue. He was not 
naturally evil disposed, but he was imprudent, aud imprudence leads to injustice 
mfd all kinds of excess. Hts capacity however was indisputable, and his tideots 
flo varied add great, that the first artists in Eurbfie were not willing to compete 
wititkiia. Busaek himself assured me, that the Prince surpassed him in im* 
prewtsatiOQ f> end tbtd only a few days before the fatal battle of Saalfeld, tA a 
conotry house in eomimny with the Bareness de liduenau, to whom tiie Prince 
was greatly attadted, and^ it is even believed married, he beard him play in a 
style supdrioe tfe any other performer he had ever heard. It was to the division 
of Snehet thtd tbi rriitca was opposed at Saalfeld, the result of which engliga* 
mant, soflorsQUi fft so fetal twfea Prussians, was the premature death of Uio 
t^ortttoata Piitjiipbr capture of one thousand pr^ouers and thirty p itoca 
of (XMinmk ' 
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I belbre stMeil, mems seal by but laati!y lb? 
hbsiiluistence; »nd wpul4 willingly have given bim bia blood., 

The cam^ign of 1806 is aaiong those which have imanoiw 
talized the Emperor’s genius. His successes of later years were 
more disputed, and his forces were in greater number, but the 
battle of Jena was one of his most glorious days. It is siogulat 
that the Prussians have always called this battle after the vil¬ 
lage of Auerstadt, on the right of the Saale, between Naumberg 
and Dornberg. It was held by Marshal Davoust with thirty 
thousand men, opposed by fifty thousand men of King Fre¬ 
derick William, with his beautiful Amazon Queen. The vic¬ 
tory, long disputed by Kalkreuth and Blucher, who, animated 
by the presence of the King, fought with admirable courage, was 
decided by the immoveable firmness and resolution of Davoust 
in this perilous position. What I saw upon the maps and plans, 
on which Junot traced the march of %ie array, not according ta 
the bulletins, but by the letters of his friends, many of which I 
still possess, proves beyond all doubt that the real glory of this 
day belongs to Marshal Davoust. The Emperor’s head is en¬ 
circled by laurels enough to enable him to spare some leaves to 
his lieutenants. These letters also speak in singular terms 
the tardy march of the corps of General Bern^otte, which 
arrived very late on the Emperor’s left at Jena. In reos^lling 
this fact i referred to the notes 1 possess in Junot’s hand¬ 
writing, and there find the same opinions expressed. From this 
period all w?ho surrounded the Emperor felt convinced that 
Bernadotte did not like the Sovereign whom the 18th of Bru- 
raaire had imposed upon liim. It was long thought that his 
antipathy was to the crown; but he has since proved that it 
was to the man be objected. He was the cause of infinite mis¬ 
chief to the Emperor. 

We daily received news from bead-quarters; and I have 
before me at this moment many letters speaking of the extra¬ 
ordinary race of the two armies. The King of Prussia fled 
with such rapidity that Marshal Kalkreuth, who escorted him, 
was obliged to stop; thus giving time to Soult to come up with 
and pursue him to Magdeburg. A cousin^ of mine who wuf. 
young, well mounted, and desirous of distinguishing himself, 
was on the point of taking the King, who escaped at a gallop. 
We had scarcely had time to read the details of this astonish¬ 
ing battle and pursuit, wbeii the news of the capitulation of 
Erfurth arrived. ** You cannot figure to yourself,” says a letter 
of Besthier, " the extent of this defeat; it is like magic, or, to 
speak in the words Of Scripture, the hand of the Lord o^rtk^m 
them.** Berthier was very regular in his letters, to Junot; and 
two days seldom elapsed without bringing us news of thA 
Emper^ and of the *«even divisioim* be was h^ing to Borlhi 

* Thikewsre commanded hV Bemadofte, lAtkmii IlMyiatt 

Augenmi, «»d Soalt. Mwatwasattbeheadefttweamary. ' 
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with the same fecUity as he woxild hare marched them to the 
Bob de Boulo^e. Every day was marked by new victori«si, 
and every coaner brought us details which will appear fabulous 
to our grandchildren. 

But of all these details that of the a0air of Lubeck seemed 
the most interesting. In this town, dismantled as it was, Blu- 
cher, who might have stopped at Magdeburg, or even after 
passing that strong foitress, might have chosen either Custrin 
or Stettin, determined to make a last stand. Overtaken by 
Marshal ^ult, Bernadette, and the cavalry of Murat, Blucher 
and his pursuers almost entered the town together. An obsti¬ 
nate and sanguinary conflict took place in the streets. But we 
were victorious, and the ultimate result of this combat threw 
into our hands the commander-in-chief Blucher, the Duke of 
Brunswick Oels, twelve generals, about twelve thousand men 
and four thousand horses, ^ith their baggage, artillery, and am¬ 
munition. It is singular, but it is a positive fact, that Berna¬ 
dette owes the crown of Sweden to this affair. Amongst the 
prisoners he took at Lubeck were some Swedes, whom he treated 
with 80 much kindness and courtesy, that, on their return home, 
they loudly extolled his generosity. At a future lime this was 
remembered, and the Swedes, about to elect a successor to their 
King, demanded Bernadotte. 

This extraordinary campaign was closed in twenty-eight days, 
by Marshal Ney’s capture of Magdeburg; in which an almost 
impregnable fortress, twenty-two thousand^ men, seven hun¬ 
dred cannons, and immense magazines of all kinds, fell into our 
hands: while Ney had but eleven thousand men to surround 
and take the town! It seems to be a dream. 1 (iiid upon this 
subject a note in Junot's hand. 

“ Davoust commenced the victory at Auerstadt; Ney has 
consummated it at Magdeburg; this campaign must be 
looked upon as a single battle, in unity of time ; unity of place 
only is wwting^ to make it so. But it seems to me tliat this 
affuir is also of infinite importance in the effect it will have upon 
the Allies of Prussia, and upon the remains of her army. Ney, 
in taking Magdelni^ with eleven thousand men, has performed 
the flnest feat of arms which has illustrated this campaign.’' 

This note was written at the time on the margin of a letter of 
BertbiePs upon thb event. It shows that Junot foresaw the 
^eat moral advaittage which our rapid victory would give us 
over the Eussians, who with the utmost haste could not arrive 
iti the field iu time to assist their Prussian friends; and on the 
November onr troops entered Posen, exactly one month 
after the opening, of the campaign. Marshal Mortier took 
Hanover, and Na^leon imposed a contribution of 150,000,000 
francs on Pmssia ^nd her Allies. 1 know that we have repaid 
this with cenb'pei^eiit interest; but whatever advantage Friissia 
might take of eventsi she cannot destroy our gloiy of 
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The Emperor Alexander is a remarkable personage in tbe 
histoiy of Napoleon. Was he deceived ? Did he deceive ? T^lis 
is an important question and one upon which the eyes of future 
generations will be fixed. Some assert that he always was a 
deceiver, others that he was always cheated; and many that 
he*was neither the one nor the other; because he knew and 
was known. 

Junot had, about this time, a great labour in hand, namely, 
to carry into effect the Imperial decree given at Berlin, for the 
re-organization of the National Guard—those battalions of 
volunt(‘ers originally created by entiuisiasm, and from whose 
ranks have sprang so many names renowned in history. The 
National Guard of 1806 w'as organized upon the following 
plan: 

“ All Frenchmen from twenty to sixty years of age, of good 
health and sound robust constitutions arc liable to be called into 
service. They shall be formed into legions composed of several 
battalions, to be called cohorts. The public servants shall not 
be admitted. The National Guards are destined either to the 
service of the interior, or to active military service. The officers, 
subalterns, and privates of the National Guard, whether em¬ 
ployed in the service of the interior or in active military service, 
are subject to the military discipline of the army." 

The famous decree dated Berlin, 21st November, 1806, for 
putting Great Britain into a state of blockade, was also brought 
to us at this time. It was the continental system springing into 
life; the condemnation of England. Napoleon had 'discovered 
her vulnerable point, and bis lance of fire had penetrated to her 
heart. 

“ The British Isles are declared in a state of blockade by 
France, all commerce and communication with them are pro¬ 
hibited. All subjects of Great Britain found in any country, 
whatsoever, under the authority of France shall be made pri¬ 
soners of war: all trade in articles of English merdbandise is 
forbidden, and all English merchandise, of whatever species, is 
declared good prize.** ' 

Notwithstanding my admiration for the Emperor, this is a 
feet I cannot approve. Such terms are inexcusable. IHi^^the 
result of these dispositions the Hanseatic Towns which contained 
depots of British merchandise tripled in value by the War, are 
designated as already in our power. Marshal Mortier took 
Hanover, and no sooner entered the town than he gaVe orders to 
the Inhabitants to declare under the most rigorous penalties what 
merchandise they might have in their custody belonging to 
Englishmen, and even what balance sums. Bremen andLubeck 
submitted to the same law. 

Murat entered Warsaw. Brave, even to that chivalrouft 
valour which is the distinctive character of the Polea,* lw> 
pleased this bold and susceptible people, ever ready to 
Madame Junot— u. a 
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with ardour ft ^f^uog prince who woulil throw himself upon the 
enemy's batteries with the same ease and unconcern that he 
would enter a bali-itiom. It was upon the entrance of our 
troops into Warsaw that Russia declared herself. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Letter from the Emperor—English manufactures prohibited—Prosperity of 
France—Pleasures of Paris—The Princess of llatzfeld—Napoleon’s mag> 
nanimity—Arrest of Dupuy—Junoi’s devotion to his friend—Madame Reg- 
riault de St.-Jean d’Angeiy—Napoleon's rudeness to her. 

In speaking of time past, in returning to this period of extra¬ 
ordinary glory, I cannot restrain the sigh of grief; it is bitter to 
recall the past, however pleasing its images, when hope is no 
more. But I have undertaken the task and I am bound to ac¬ 
complish it. My husband wrote the following letter to me from 
Paris when I was at Rainey : 

** I have this morning received a letter from the Emperor’a 
cwm hand dated Berlin. 1 wept in reading it, and I still weep 
in writing to you. The friendship of such a man is su6acient of 
itself to give a heart to a man devoid of feeling. 1 have often 
opened mine to you in expressing the pain 1 have experienced 
from a word, a reproach sometimes a little hard, sometimes 
unjust; but the letter 1 have just received is enough to efface 
for ever the remembrance of any pain he may have caused 
lue. He speaks to me with the degree of contidence which I 
feel to be justly my due. To die for such a man is no more 
than my duty ; it is the duty my sons will learn from me.'' 

Tire fetter which the Emperor wTOte to Junot with his own 
biipd throughout was dated Berlin 23d November, 1806. It 
sfiesaks to Junot of the importance which the Emperor attached 
t^the entire establishment of the continental system, and at 
Paris especially. 

"Let your wives," he writes, "drink Swiss tea, it is as good 
lift that from the East, and chicoree coffee is as wholesome as the 
aoffee of Arabia, them set this example in their diawing- 
rooms instead of amusing themselves, like Madame de Staei^ 
witb poltrical disquisitions. Let them take care that I do not Jlnd 
them wearing dresses of English manafactum; vteli this to Ma¬ 
dame iuaot I if the wives of my principal ofticers fail in setting 
an example^ where am I to look for it I This is a question of 
life or death to Franpeand England; and I expect assistanoe to 
carrying it ilnough hom those who are nearest to me. I rely, 
Junot, itpQii^ yom ieal and attachment. The areb^ehaneellor 
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This letter, which ie very icm^, is perhaps the oniy one , 
Eouperor wrote ia that style, which those wl lo did not Know hha 
intimately would think eccentric enough, but which was per* 
fectly in keeping with the character of a mind occupiecl at 
once with ideas of the most contrasted littleness and greatness* 
The cutting short the consumption of sugar and coffee, together 
with that of all colonial produce must not however be reckoned 
amongst his petty ideas. They were brought to us from Eng¬ 
land ; and the existence of England is altogether factitious J 
like her island, it is exposed to the winds and storms of an ad¬ 
verse ocean ; her life, her blood is in India. The prqjected in¬ 
vasions of England were absurd, her heart is in India; nor is it 
very probable that Napoleon ever meditated a serious at^ck 
upon the British territory except in India, To cut off her ex¬ 
portations and importations then was the sure way to cause her 
death. Her commerce with South Americaand Southern Europe 
had been already reduced by our alliances, voluntary on the part 
of Spain, though almost forcible on that of Portugal; but the 
willingness or unwillingness of these kingdoms was little to the 

E se; the object was the same and it was equally obtained. 

while our manufactures of silk, cloth, linen, oambric, woad, 
madder, and red-beet for sugar, our industry in all its branches 
prospered notwithstanding the war. We had money and con¬ 
tent. From 1805 to 1812 the lowest peasants of Prance and 
the first officer of the Emperor were equally at their ease, equally 
happy in their respective stations., Then came the moment 
when no doubt we should have stopped. 

The state of happiness which France then enjoyed is not to 
be described. The departure of some thousand conscript 
enfiamed by the desire of conquest and of seeing their names in 
a bulletin of the great army can only be described as a grievancei 
to the state by men of very perverse minds. I am not de^ltdiiUg 
a later period, but at that of which we are now speakingip HrilKce 
was happy, calm, proud and full of hope, ' : ; , ; 

While our eagles flapped their wings over foreign capiW^; 
the pleasures of winter were resuming their sway in tmit 
France. The Empress Josephine, after having accompatiihHi 
the Emperor to Mayence, had returned to Paris and held her 
court at the Tuileries; the Grand-Duchess of Berg apeti<^ he? 
Palace, the Ely sec; the arch-chancellor received company in 
state at his hotel, and all the ministers opened their bouses. 
Junot as governor of Paris was also called upon to give fiStes 
and to receive the^^Empiess. 

The affair of the Princess of Hatsfeld just then attracted the 
attention of all Europe, The Empress had received from Dorbc 
some curious particulars respecting it. She had also received a 
letter from the Emperor which she brought to show Junot. 
Since the Emperor’s departure, Josephine’s kindness for Junot 
bad prodigiously increased, with what motive, 1 shall {sooQ 

Q 2 
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explam. Duroc’s letter had been written to the Empress by 
ihe Emperor’s order, as the first lines announced; the Emperor 
had also written himself, but it was only a few words and they 
were very remarkable. 

Duroc had played the second part in the drama of the Prin¬ 
cess of Hatzfeld, and his conduct had been admirable. The 
Prince of Hatzfeld it was known liad remained at Berlin after 
thj^ departure of the King and Queen of Prussia, and it was 
quite natural that a man of his importance, if he chose to reside 
under such circumstances at Berlin, should be strictly watched. 
It was therefore rather simple of him to put into the post a 
letter for the King, in which he gave an account of all that was 
passing at Berlin> and also of the movements, number, and 
sentiments of the French troops. I do not wish to exculpate 
the Prince’s accusers, but certainly he had committed himself 
very unwisely, and I would not aver that in our own France, in 
the year of grace 1814, we were not in the same measure sul>- 
lected to the i^orous examination of General Sacken. The 
fact is that the fimperor on reading this letter of the Prince of 
Hatzfeld, flew into one of those fits of rage which acquired for 
him the reputation of being the most passionate man under the 
sky. He instantly gave orders that a military commission 
should be assembled, that the Prince of Hatzfeld should be 
brought before it, and that it should make its report before it 
separated. On hearing this dreadful news, his poor wife, almost 
out of her wits, remembered suddenly that Marshal Duroc on 
his different journeys to Berlin had always been hospitably 
received, and entertained by the Prince and herself. She quit- 
tjsd her house, in a state bordering on distraction, sought in vain 
for Duroc, but learnt that the Emperor w as at Charlottenberg 
and Duroc not with him. She continued her pursuit, and at 
lo^th found Duroc, who w'as afiected by her distress. He was 
convinced that the Prince of Hatzfeld was lost if the Princesfe 
cotdd not see the Emperor that very day. He soothed her as 
well as he was able, knowing the danger her husband stood in ,* 
bi|it he also knew the Emperor, he knew that in similar circum¬ 
stances his heart was capable of great and magnanimous senti¬ 
ments, and he believed that in the present state of affairs an 
iibtion of clemency would be of as much value as the addition 
cf a fiundred thousand men to his army. “ You shall see the 
En^i’or,’’ said he to the Princess, “ rely upon me.” 

Jjie Empetor; had been to a grand review of his guards; they 
werebut pf. t amour because they had had no share in the vic¬ 
tory of Jena, and the Emperor, unwilling to give them the least 
pain, ha^;been to yisit them; this caused his absence from 
J^rlin. retiirn he was surprised to find Duroc waiting 

for liim with an air of greiii impatience, Duroc had been much 
intereeted by the delpair dfthe Princess of Hatzfeld; since his 
ijuteryiew with her, ^6 ha4 seen two of her husband’s j udges, 
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and had learnt that there was no hope for him. |Ie reg^uested 
an immediate audience of the Emperor, and follovv^ed him into 
his closet. 

“ You are come to tell me that the town of Berlin is in revolt, 
is it not so? I am not surprised, but they will have a terrible 
example to-morrow to cure them of the mania of revolting.’' 

Duroc saw that the Prince of Hatzfeld was in the worst case 
possible. He was convinced that the only successful advoci^ 
m his behalf would be the Princess herself; he obtained pef^ 
mission to introduce her, and went to fetch her. The unfortunate 
wife, on being brought into the presence of the man who could 
kill or spare her husband, had only power to throw herself kt 
Napoleon’s feet. He raised her immediately, and spoke to her 
witn the utmost kindness, Madame de Hatzfeld sobbed con¬ 
vulsively, and could only repeat as it were mechanically, ** Ah, 
Sire, my husband is innocent!” 

The Emperor made no answer, but went to his scrutoire, and 
taking from it the Prince's letter held it towards his wife in 
silence. She looked at the unfortunate paper, then burst into 
tears, and striking her forehead with her clasped hands, ex¬ 
claimed in consternation, ** Oh, yes, it is his writing !” 

The Emperor w^as affected it appears by the frankness which, 
in the hour of peril acknowledged the whole truth to hifti; thus 
leaving him all the merit of the affair. He would not refuse it, 
but advancing to the Princess put the fatal letter into her hands, 
saying with a graciousness which doubled the value of the favour, 

** hfake what use you please of this paper, which is the only . 
evidence against your husband: when it no longer exists, I shaft 
have no power to condemn himand he poini^d to the fire 
which was blazing in the chimney. 

The letter was burnt, and its flame was a bonfire of rejoicing 
for the deliverance of the Prince: I know not whether lie con¬ 
tinued grateful, but I hope so for the sake of humanity. ^ 

I have since learnt from Duroc how much the Emperor was 
affected by the candour of the Princess of Hatzfeld. Her pro¬ 
found grief entrusting entirely to his mercy had penetrated to 
his heart. He had feelingS’^of humanity and affection, whatever 
may be said to the contrary, and stronger perhaps than may b^ 
believed. 

This affair of the burnt paper reminds me of another which 
took place in Egypt, and in which Junot was concerned. I 
have before spoken of the mutual attachment which subsisted 
between Junot and Dupuy, the Colonel of that famous thirty- 
second of which Bonaparte said, “ I was very easy, for the 
thirty-second was there.” On his arrival in Egypt, Dupuy re¬ 
ceived a commission the nature of which I cannot specify, but 
which obliged him to employ measures that had been forbiddeii 
by the commander-in-chief. His expedition not only fafted>btit 
was attended with fatal consequences. Informations laid 
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lagaiost him, minutes of exammation were drawn up and snb- 
mitted to the commander-in-chief, and a court martial was 
appointed. Dupuy was a man of romantic honour: on hearing 
the orders of the commander-in-chief, he said to Junot, “ I love 
nobody here but you—I might lose you by a stroke of one of 
these inamelukes' sabres. My resolution is taken—I shall send 
two balls of lead through my brain. I prefer this much to a 
trial before a court martial.” 

Junot listened without answering; but he knit his brow and 
proceeded to ask an audience of the commander-in-chief. 

•‘ General,” said he, in a roice of great emotion, ** you be¬ 
lieve me on my word of honour, do you not ?” General Bona¬ 
parte looked at him with amazement, but immediately repli^, 
“ I believe in your honour as in my own—but why do you ilk 
me?”—Why, I not only give you my word of honour, but I 
will answer with my head that Dujiuy is innocent.”—‘‘ Affairs of 
this nature do not concern you,” said Bonaparte angrily.—Ah! 
this affair does not concern me,” exclaimed Junot loudly, ” when 
my brother in arms says to me, ‘ brother, I shall kill myself, if 
they bring me before a court martial!'” The commander-in- 
chief fixed his eyes upon him on hearing these strange words. 
Junot repeated his request, but with no better success. He said 
nothing to Dupuy about his failure, and the nfext day returned to 
the commander-in-chief. But whether Bonaparte was thoroughly 
convinced of the culpability of Dupuy, or whether he was under 
the influence of one of those fits of ill-humour, which would not 
ndmit contradiction, did not appear, but he refused Junot’s re¬ 
quest for permission to bring poor Dupuy to him, that he might 
have an oppdltumty of explaining to himself the motives and 
cause of his conduct. " Let him explain himself to his judges,” 
said Bonaparte, “ the affair is not in my hands.” 

Junot was wounded to the heart by this persevering refusal, 
fie shut himself up with Dupuy, again inquired into the par¬ 
ticulars of the affair, and made himself master of them. When 
this was done, and he was thoroughly convinced of Dupuy's 
innocence, he again went to the commander-in-chief, and again 
introduced the obnoxious subject. Bonaparte bent his brow 
find murmured his displeasure. It was already the rising wrath 
of Jupiter. “I have forbidden your meddling in this affair of 
•General Dupuy; it is altogether a bad business; but he will 
be tried to-morrow.” “ No, General, he will not be tried to- 
leiotrow.” ‘‘"Not be tried! why not ? I askreplied Bona- 
pftrte. iPctf the very simple reason, that the reporting captain 
will want docuifients to support his charge, and I defy him to 
prodtme a rifigle one.^ 

Bonaparte w'ent to his scrutoire and sought for the papers 
connected wijffi Dapuy^ case; but they had disappeared. He 
turned Awards Junot, his eyes sparkling withSndignati«m^ It 
.Jiequtred all the courage of attachment to face him in such a 
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mood. Junot was calm, for it was now his own fate that waa 
in question. ** It is I, General/' said he, “ who have taken the 
papers relating to ray friend’s affair-^I have burnt them. If 
you choose to take my head in exchange, here it is 1 I value it 
less than the honour of a friend, of an innocent friend.” The 
coramander-in-chief stood silently looking at J unot, who without 
braving him, did not cast down his eyes. You will remain for 
a week under arrest,” said Bonaparte atJength—you raust be 
treated like a sub lieutenant.” 

Junot bowed and retired to his quarters. The next day 
Eugene came to him from the commander-in-chief on an afiPair of 
little consequence connected with the service. He was surprised 
“ ' trading him under arrest, and inquired the cause, which Junot 

Bated as a matter of such very small consequence as to have 
iped his memory. Eugene replied he should request his 
father-in-law to release him; because having a breakfast party 
the next day, J unot’s absence would be very unpleasant to him: 
but Junot refused to ask pardon, as he called it. In the even- 
ij]g however, Eugene can|p again to inform him tliat he was 
released, and Junot has ever since been persuaded that General 
Bonaparte sent his son-in-law to him, purposely to take advan¬ 
tage of his mediation. 

Amongst the persons now figuring in the imperial court, wa» 
one who is deserving of notice here, and with whom I was very 
intimately acquainted, Madame Regnault de St. Jean d’Angely, 
of whose husband I have spoken in a former volume. Madame 
Regnault was well-born and beautiful; she was a perfect model 
of a fine Grecian head, with its exquisite outline and correct 
proportions. Her glossy black and naturally waving* hear, 
never required the aid of the curling irons. Her teeth were 
white and regular. Her figure was symmetrical,,and she never 
had recourse to the corset, even when she wore a court-dress; 
her hand and arm, foot and leg were small and perfectly formed; 
in sliort she was in all respects at the time I am speaking, a 
beautiful woman. She was also extremely well itdbrmed, had 
read much, and was very witty, but so modest, that you must 
have known her long to become acquainted with these qualities. 

In the last moments of her unfortunate husband’s life her con¬ 
duct was above praise. Regnault’s muscular strength was pro¬ 
digious when in a state of health; but under the influence of 
that malady of the brain w hich brought him to the grave it was 
terrible, and made it very dangerous to approach him. His wijfe 
without any fear, or rather without shewing any, watched him ,as 
4be most attentive nurse. In this miserable state she wandered 
with him through Brussels, Mons, Antwerp, wherever the un¬ 
fortunate exile could obtain the slight favour of some hours' 
nest for her dying husband. A mutual friend, alas ! |il8qv|i|0- 
scribed, met her in this painful pilgrimage, and has rel%^ lo 
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me traits of Madame Regnault which mast have obtained for her 
the friendship of any one who liad not felt it for her already. 

The Emperor, who notwithstanding his immense genius, had 
always a weak side which chained him to humanity, was liable 
to imbibe prejudices against particular women: Madame Reg- 
nault was one of those who had the misfortune, and it really was 
one, no£ to please him. Every one knows the manner in which 
his court circle was forrned; the triple row of ladies, behind whom 
were ranged also a trijjle row of gentlemen, all listening with as 
much curiosity as the females to hear the speeches, polite or im¬ 
polite Vhich the Emperor should address to them. It is easy 
now to speak as we please upon this subject, anti to affect 
courage when the battle is over; but I will affirm that when 
a court-day the Emperor appeared at tlie door, which is in 
angle of the throne room, with a cloudy brow every one wis; 
afraid; first the ladies, then the gentlemen; and last but not 
least, that group assembled in the deep window to the left; that 
group, generally complete with the single exception of England, 
covered with jewels and chivalrous orders, and trembling before 
the little man who entered with a quick step, dressed simply in 
the uniform of a colonel of chasseurs. I have known women, 
and I have a right to place myself among the number, who 
preserved in his presence a dignity of manner, which pleased 
him better than silly fear or base flattery. When he made an 
unpleasant speech to a lady, and it was received with respect 
and spirit, he never returned to the charge. For myself, when I 
have offended him, he has often passed me at two or three suc¬ 
cessive court circles without speaking, but he never said a word 
which could wound ray feelings. 1 have heard him do so by 
others, and once in particular to Madame Regnault de St. 
Jean d’Angely. 

It was at a ball given by the Grand-Duchess of Berg at 
TJeuilly. The Emperor was out of humour, and was going the 
tour of the circle somewhat rudely : I believe he did not even 
trouble himself to know to what lady he was speaking till he 
stopped opposite Madame Regnault, examining her dress, which 
■was charming. A petticoat of white crape trimmed with al¬ 
ternate tufts of pink and white roses: and not a head-dress 
worn that night, had so beautiful an effect as the lovely roses 
which Madame Regnault had embedded in the soft velvet of her 

f lossy black hair. If to this elegant attire, the recollection of 
er regularly fine features and exquisite figure is added, and to 
that the «ge 0|’,twenty-eight years, it must be conceded that no 
idea, but of bekuty and interest would be likely to arise from the 
contemplation of her person. But all this graceful simplicity 
seemed to increase Napoleon’s ill-humour, and a bitter smile 
played on bia lips, as he said to her in his clear and sonorous, 
i though solemn, bass voice; **Do you know, Madame Regnault 
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that ydu are looking much older ?” The first effect of this speech 
was painful to M adame Regnault’s feelings. To be thus pointed 
out to the attention of a thousand persons of whom at least a 
hundred females were delighted to catch the mortifying words, 
was a heavy tax upon a lady’s philosophy; but o. moment’s re¬ 
flection enabled her to give proof of her good sense and spirit; 
looking upon the Emperor with an amiable smile, she replied inf 
a voice firm enough to be heard by all persons around: “ What 
your Majesty has done me the honour to observe, might have been 
painful to hear, had I reached an age when youtii is regrett^.” 

The respect and fear which the Emperor inspired, coula not 
restrain the low murmur of approbation which ran round the 
<^Je. Napoleon possessed tact to an extent which can^e 
iBlI/ conceived by those who did not know him personally. 
E^looked at Madame Regnault and said nothing; but soon 
afterwards, passing us again, I was standing close beside her, 
he addressed himself to me with a sort of malicious smile, but 
with an inflection of voice almost gracious, and said, Well, 
Madame Junot, do you not dance ? Are you too old to dance?” 
Notwithstanding this prejudice of the Emperor against her, 
Madame Regnault was always faithful in her attachment to 
him, which became worship when misfortune reached him. 


'"CHAPTER XXL 

F^tes given by the ministers in the winter of 1807—The Grand-Duchess 
of Berg — Danger of loving Princesses — Death of Junot’s mother — 
Letter to Junot from the Emperor — The army in cantonments;—Murat 
and his plumes—-Intrigues respecting the succession to the Imperial throne 
— Josephine and the Grand-Duchess—The battle of Eylau--Lannes, 
versus Murat—Bitter alter<^tion—An unwilling conspirator—Murat and 
the empire— M. dc Flaliault. 

The winter of 1807 was very brilliant. All the ministers 
gave fetes. The Grand-Duchess was the queen of them all, 
because the absence of the Queen Hortense, and the age of the 
Empress, who no longer danced, left the field open to her. She 
did hot appear in the character of a complaining?rincess, but as 
a Sovereign sure of pleasing. She was at this time very fresh, 
and indeed very pretty. She dressed very elegantly, opened all 
the balls with the governor of Paris, played whist with the 

f overnor of Paris, rode on horseback with the governor oi 
*aris, received the governor of Paris alone in preference to dtl 
ether persons, till the poor governor of Paris, who certainly was‘ 
not an angel, and whose head and even heart, though always 
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attained to me and his children, was not insensible to the im¬ 
pressions of the moment, cbuld no more resist these seductions 
perpetually attacking him, than the Christian knights could 
resist the temptations of the palace of Arraida. He fell in love 
—passionately in love with the Grand-Duchess of Berg, not 
that she returned his lovef, she has assured me that she did not, 
and I am bound to believe her. The results, however, of this 
mischievous affair, were the misfortunes and death of Junot. 
How dangerous it is to love Princesses ! witness M. de Canou- 
villcL to whom it cost his head; M. de F.. .who was exiled ; M. 
the Duke d’Abrantes, exiled also; for the vice-royalty of Por¬ 
tugal, as it was called, was but a gilded exile. It is true the 
pi^dicament was sufficiently embarrassing, for M. de Sept 
lost one of his legs, because he could not love the Prini 
Borghi^se. Truly the love of such great ladies is not all m 
and delight. 

A great misfortune now fell upon our family, in the loss of 
my mother-in-law. To understand all Junot’s distress upon 
this occasion, it would be necessary to know how much be loved 
her. To save him many painful hours 1 had concealed her 
danger from him, and the stroke consequently came upon him 
with the shock of an unexpected calamity. Junot loved his 
mother with so much tenderness, that nothing could relieve the 
weight of grief with which her death oppressed him. During 
the days which followed he was ill; but determined to attend 
the funeral. My mother-in-law was buried at Livry, a small 
village of which M. Arthur Dillon w^as mayor, and the curate 
was a particular friend of ours. I knew Junot’s excessive sen¬ 
sibility and 1 dreaded some accident, in fact, at the moment 
when the holy water was thrown upon the corpse, he fell down 
in a swoon from which he was very slowly restored. For a long 
time he refused to receive company, and it was only the neces¬ 
sity of fulfilling his duties that induced him to go out. He n^ver 
iifterwards spoke of bis mother without tears in his eyes. 

The Emperor wrote to him upon the occasion a very friendly^ 
letter, full of such words as are sure4o go direct to the aching 
heart, when they are said by such a man as Napoleon; and then 
this letter was written wholly by his own band, although seven¬ 
teen lines long. It is remarkable that in this letter the Emperor 
tutoymt J unot, and spoke to him as in the days of Toulon or 
Italy A It concluded with a curious sentence. My father-in-law 
was keeper of the forests and waters in the department of the 
C6te-d’Or. Tne grief he felt at the separation from the com¬ 
panion of his lile unfitted him for business; he felt a distaste 
tor every ^ing £pid would not retain his employment; he wrote 
to bis son to this effect, and at the same time requested him to 
solicit from the Emperor th^ f^rmission to resign it in favour of 
Ids son-in-law M. Maldan. Junot in wriUng to the Emperor 
iA^Mnitted to him bis father’s petition, saying that be wag so 
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overwhelmed with grief by the death of his wife as to be 
to fulfil the duties of his situation. The Emperor's answer «s I 
have said was in a strain of friendship and of the truest kindness; 
but on the subject of M. Junot'g petition he wrote“ I do not 
see why your father should wish to resign his employment; 
when 1 have seen him I have always supposed him a man of 
energy and strength of mind. What is there in common be¬ 
tween his office and his wife ? If he is at a loss for a wife to 
receive company acconling to its duties, let him marry again*" 
I own that this premptorily leads to the conclusion that Na¬ 
poleon was not sentimental; and it was natural. The oljjects 
that engrossed his thoughts were too vast to leave room in them 
the multiplicity of ideas of ordinary life. He refused the 
il^sfer of the plaee at that time, but granted it some months 
afterwards. The Emperor’s letter was dated from WarSaw. 

It often happens that we commit blunders ourselve® which 
we should think it impossible for anothet; prson to Ikll into* 
On the evening after Junot had received this letter he went to 
the Tuileries to pay his court to the Empress. She hadn%endt 
learnt from the arch-chancellor, who told her ail the news Upt 
would bear telling, that Junot had.received a letter ftom 
Emperor. Junot thinking to interest the Empress in his 
wisnes, spoke of his grief and his desire to retire; he tbem 
repeated the Empror’s answer; and gave it word for word; 
not in jest, for he was much hurt by it, but in perfect innocei^ 
of saying any thing that could at all affect the Empress. Nor 
was it till she made him repeat the whole sentence that he be¬ 
gan to discover that this indifference to women and wives was 
likely to prove painful to the Empress, and that in she was 
deeply wounded by it. She was not however the leis kind and 
gracious to him, but spoke with great interest of the situatioii 
of his father. 

The severity of the season had determined the Empror to 
allow his troops some rest. After the battles of Pultusk wad. 
Golymin, he closed the active campaign and, as Berthier ^id, 
put his army into cantonments. This army, increased by the 
contingents of Holland and the Rhine, was now immense, our 
confidence in it was unbounded; and the wom€n of France 
proved it by a tranquil security which certainly did not a^se 
from indifieience to the fate of their sons, their brothers and their 
friends, but from their trust in the man who led them to the 
enemy. With him it was impossible not to conquer. 

The repose of the array was not long. The Emperor left 
Warsaw on the 1st of February. I have now a letter before me 
which states that the snow lay too feet deep upon the ground, 
t^d that the thermonjeter had fallen six or seven degrees below 
Wero. The passage of the Vistula had become in consequiaMSe 
rnore difiScult, the ice having broken up the bridges, 
with hit ever brilliant vaioui-, led the van, and puidi^ bis enl- 
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posts very near to the Russian array. At Hoff he came up with 
them, and his cavalry made the finest charge that had ever been 
made by an army in actual battle. This boiling courage united 
to coolness of forethought in action and a real military talent 
might well procure pardon for the absurdity of his toilet. All 
the world knows his little riding-cloak d h pohmke, his schttp^ 
skis, his schakos, his coibaks, and whole collection of the most ri¬ 
diculous military head-dresses that it was possible to find or invent. 
But what is less known is the value of the plumage that orna¬ 
mented all these fine caps. The Princess Caroline told me her¬ 
self, that perfectly astonished at the multitude of feathers sent 
for by the Grand-Duke, she had made inquiries as to their price, 
and had learnt that plumes to the amount of 27,000 francs had 
been delivered in the space of four months. Henry IV^s white 
plume is a proof that the French may be led to victory at less 
expense than this. 

A mysterious circumstance occurred at this period, but was 
unknown to the Emperor, (if indeed he ever was fully informed 
of it, which I doubt,) till after his return from Tilsit. 

Although a faint rumour began to be heard about this time 
of the Emperor’s chagrin at not having children, a chagrin which 
he certainly felt, and which was sometimes manifest to his pri¬ 
vate friends, the power of the Empress over him was solidly 
established; it was not only the power of habit, but of an es¬ 
sentially gentle and pleasing influence, which to a man like the 
Emperor, always agitated by the immensity of his thoughts, 
was an Eden to which he retired for repose. Nothing then, at 
this time appeared to trouble the conjugal peace of the Empress 
Josephine ; but there were other causes of anxiety which would 
intrude, when the Emperor was exposed to the dangers of war. 
Prince Eugt^ne her son, was beloved by all who surrounded Na¬ 
poleon, and very justly; for he was brave, affable, a friend to 
the soldier, and possessed of all the qualities which could^'be 
derired in a son of the Emperor. The Empress knew this, and 
was often on the point of sounding the Emperor on the grand 
suWect of adoption. 

But it was necessary that one person should be seduced, and 
this was Junot. The Empress without further delay determined 
to enter directly upon the business, when the Emperor opened 
tnl new campaign; accordingly, two days before the battle of 
Eylau Junot was invited to breakfast with the Empress, and the 
strangest conversation imaginable passed between them. They 
were not on bad terms, but a marked coldness and distance had 
always existed between them. Junot was respectful as it was 
his duty to be towards the Empress, but I believe she would 
always have done liitn mischief with the Emperor. The Me¬ 
moirs of M. de Bourrieriiie have explained to me the cause of 
her malice against J unot. I know that the coldness of Josephine 
wis panful to Juimt. It was therefore with surprise stud 
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pleasure that be received her overtures of unbounded confidence; 
a change which he owed to his command over so great a number 
of troops, that had any unfortunate news arrived, he was in a 
situation which would enable him to decide any irresolution oil 
the part of the people, and to impose whom he pleased upon 
them, with more facility than could the Ptoorian guards or the 
Janissaries. 

The Empress began by assuring Junot that she had been 
greatly instrumental in his appointment to the government of 
Paris. It has been asserted to me that she had strongly re(:]|[Ujested 
this favour for a man who had not a single requisite for a general 
or even a soldier. Junot also knew how much of this to believe, 
but he said nothing. He could sometimes be prudent. This 
profession of the Empress set him at ease however; an agreeable 
intimacy was thrown over their present relations, and he was all 
gratitude. The Empress entered upon the delicate subject she 
had so much at heart, and to do her justice, she managed it very 
cleverly. She represented that the Emperor was as liable as 
the meanest soldier of his array to the stroke of a cannon ball or 
other mortal wound. What then would become of France ? was 
it to fall back into the anarchy of the directory ? this was na 
longer admissible. 4 

“ But, Madame,” said Junot, ** it seems to me the case forer^ 
seen by your Majesty has been foreseen also by the Emperor, 
and the senate. King Joseph would supply the EmperoPs p|ace» 
King Louis would lucceed, and in his default'the two 80h& of 
King Louis, and even in the last resort Prince Jerome.”r-‘‘ All I” 
said Josephine, do not hold the French nation so unjustly 
cheap as to suppose they would accept such a Prince as leromo 
Bonaparte for their sovereign.”—But, Madame, without 
fending Prince Jerome, who is little more than a child, I would; 
remind your Majesty of your grandson, who in the order of sue-- 
cession would occupy the throne of France.”—“ And dd, you > 
believe that France, still bleeding from her intestine wounds^ v 
would run the risk of incurring new ones under a regency? I 
believe, on the contrary, that my grandsons would mWt with 
great opposition; but that my son Eugene would find 
Speaking afterwards of this deini-political and intriguing; ad 
venture, Junot told me that at the name of Prince Eugene, who 
was really much beloved in the army, and who was entitled to 
call himself Eugene Napoleon, he hesitated a moment before he 
answered. At fength, considering that this was but an ordinary 
conversation, he replied with becoming reserve in such a manner 
as not to compromise himself, even by an indiscreet word. The 
conversation was long; it was three o’clock before it closed, and 
it had commenced at^one. 

But there was in Paris an ambition much more active, because 
the imperial crown with which it sought to encircle the bjruw of 
a husband, would also adorn that of the wife. Murat had a great 
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name in the army. Undoubtedly I*annes, Maedontdd, O^inot, 
and numerous other geiteraisi deserved as well of the Gountry, 
Init Murat as the Emperor’s brother-an^aw came before Uie army 
and the people under peculiar advantages. His wife, the most 
dmcterou&|)ei%on in the creation, was sensible of the value of their 

r iiton, and did not hesitate an instant to take its inconveniences 
the sake of the prospects it offered. But as she could not ga 
direet to tl» governor of Paris and say, “ If the Emperor should 
&Il m battle would you make my husband king V* she said such 
thiii^s as were intended to provide tliat when the decisive mo¬ 
ment should arrive he could refuse her nothing. It was one of 
the most detestable combinations I have ever known. 

About the middle of January the Minister of Marine gave a 
ball. An immense crowd was assembled at it. I have been told 
that fourteen hundred persons were invited. This ball was dis¬ 
tinguished by having taken place on the very day of the battle of 
Bylau. Alasi how many young women who quitted it fatigued 
and satiated with pleasure, learnt eight days afterwards that it 
had been to them a day of mourning and woe. The Russians 
were in great force in this battle which was one of the most 
murderous that ever took place. 1 have heard accounts of it 
that make one shudder. The victory was long in dispute, and a 
glorious charge of the cavalry of the guard finally decided it. 

It is di&ult to judge of the events of this memorable battle 
as they actually occurred; but the application of a real intention 
ho discover the truth, to the contradictorf evidence which is 
wiil throw good light upon facts. We have to find our 
tvay between rocks, and I confess the most painful result of the 
Igyesllgation is the conviction that the Emperor’s statement is 
"'-'Thft bulletin relates the affair so greatly to our advantage, 
makes us to have lost only nineteen hundred killed and 
fi|i#thousai|d wounded. The Prussians, according to Ruschel, 
miM; tour^loss to thirty thousand killed and twelve thousand 
troboded, mid state their own at seven thousand nine hundred 
killed, and twelve thousand wounded. Here then according to 
has a single day witnessed the last agonies of tliirty- 
i^ght Hioihmiid human beings violently forced before the tri- 
biiml of theit Creator ! and the gioans of twenty* four thousand 
upon the same held of blood, 
arose between Murat on one part, and bannes and 
illigRKsau, eacR claiming the merit of 0i« victory. The Em- 
|3ie®Q^t bulk^ represents Murat’s courage as having been the 

deeision in favour ojf the Erench arms; while 
the repdits of a thousand officers who had no friendship to 
Ratter^ ai^ no revenge to gratify, assert that the Grand-Duke of 
Bern vvas not en^gS with his cavalry tilllhe concluding act of 
thisj»loody tragedy, i Augereau was coarse, absolutely vulgar, I 
dietaisse^ to ^ ^ connect this word witli the name 

of a marshal of the ^jptre, nevertheless it is a melancholy |ict* 
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But Marshal Latines was so differeui a charaotffii tet to see 
these two names (M;>njomed is ll still gt^ter source 
lonnes asserted and maintained that Murat vf^ ^gaged oe^ 
at the dose of the action. The crown of laurel that eneirc^sd 
Lannes’s head might easily spar® a few of its leaves wiUtou4 
missing them; but he declared that he would not permit a stngk^ 
one to be tom from it. Sometime afterwards during the repose 
of the troops a scene occursed between Lannes and the Emperor^ 
so extremely disagreeable to Napoleon that the brave and loyal 
soldier at lengtii discovered he had gone too far. The woida 
were strong as was the emotion which dictated them. 

“ That brother-in-law of yours is a pretending knave, with 
his pantomime dress and his plumes like a dancing dog. Yon 
are making game of me 1 think. He is brave, you say—and . 
what Frenchman is not brave ? In France we point our finger 
at any one who is not. Augereau and I have done our duty;, 
and we refuse the honour of this day to your brother-in-law— to 
his Imperial and Royal Highness the Prince Murat. Oh! how 
this makes one shrug one’s shoulders ! he too must catch this 
mania for royalty, forsooth I—Is it to stitch his mantle to yours, 
that you steal our glory from Augereau and me ? You have but 
to speak, and we are to submit; but we have enough, and to 
spare—I can afford to be generous.” 

This conversation was reported to me by an ear-witness, who 
was then and always about the Emperor. The scene mm so 
much the more violent as the Emperor replied in the dry torau 
of command, and with all the displeasure of an Sov#» 

reign; while Lannes alive only to his anger, and the iniustico 
that had been done him, perpetually repeat^ with a disdaipfid' 
smile, which was itself sufficient to complete the exaspei^tiCHPii 
of the Emperor, So you would give him our gfbty—*vrelt 
take it; we shall still have enough.”—“ Yes,” exclaimed Napo« 
leon, unable any longer to contain himself; ** yes, T shall uior 
tribute the glory as it suits me; for understand, it is I, and I 
only, who give you your glory and your success.” 

Lannes became pale, almost faint with anger, and, 
upon the shoulder of Duroc, who had just come in alfuiaed 
^ increasing noise of this quarrel, said in a vok^ 
with emotion, “ And so because you have marched' tItrougS 
blood over this field of execution, you think yourself a giwat idaii 
for your battle of Eylau I—and your plumed coek of a bfid:h^* 
in-law, comes to crow over us. This cannot be j t will have 
my share. Then this boasted victory—hum—^what is it ?—la 
it those twelve thousand dead bodies still shrouded in the snoWj;^ 
and fallen there for you, to preserve to you that field of battle 
the ensanguined obj^t of yonr wishes, now a field of infernal 
hwrorsi because the l^fench uniform is the ensignia of its mnli* 
lated corpses—and you deny me, me Lannes, the i ustme whichi 
is due to me! !” 
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^idogiie%W(» owrfeeaard by seyeral persons, but not so 
^ distfec% iis 1 It vms alter the return of the 

and ourselves, related to 
' ■ -iiie the w.h< ate tte Emperor ms ralm in appearsnce 

lit^ile It last^, but it pfoduced a ternble eftect upon him, not¬ 
withstanding his attachment to liAnnes. 

We frequently visited the Empress in the course of this 
■winter, hi which the Emperor was braving the frosts of 
Poland. She suffered much uneasiness, and was very desirous 
that Junot should more openly pronounce in favour of Piince 
Eugene. She told him so one day, in so undisguised a 
manner, that on his return from the Tuileries Junot could not 
forbear communicating his feelings to me. “ They will cer¬ 
tainly give me," said he, against my will, the appearance 
of, being a conspirator. What can I do under such circnm- 
sttliices? I see no possibility of coming to any resolution, 
except in the case of a catastrophe I cannot so much as 
tbink of. And even in the event of such a calamity befalling 
Prance, we have the King of Naples; then Prince Louis and 
lUB children. I shall never depart from the line of succession 
|taC|dout^b himself." “And Murat?” said I, 

IpUKingf^ttentively at him; for my own observations had already 
unfolded fo me the projects-of the Grand-Buchess of Berg, 
But Junot was not then so far involved in them as he afterwards 
became. “ Murat!” said he, “ Murat, Emperor of the French ! 
what can you be thinking of? Why not as well give the crow’n 
i|;|!!^ssen Lannes or Oudinot ? If bravery is what we want, 
^;5®i^nerals of the army are all as brave as itlie blades of their 
Sft^ds ; and Murat though as valiant as those I have men- 
and many others, is in no respect superior to them. On 
tbe contrary, his pride and boasting make him disliked in the 
army. His last folly of the uniform for his staff has given the 
finishing stroke to his popularity.” Junot was right; Murat 
was much less popular in the ranks than Prince Eugt*ne, whose 
simplicity of manners and goodness of disposition were appre- 
c^ted by all, ^om the marshal to the private soldier. In the 
I aifair the.imnbrm, Murat had exhibited great want of judg- 
'^iaent Hf^Wisbed to compel his |jdes-de-camD to wear an 
i^qjiform, wpeh was in fact hus livery: amaranth, white and gold. 

period, at Naples, he had the advantage for 
but in Poland several officers of his staff, at the 
head of wjbom was M. de Flahault, revolted against a measure 
exteemely disagreeable and repulsive to them. M.de Flahault, 
a handsome youth, notwithstanding the assertions to the con- 
l^ryof the Emperor, could not endure him; M.de Flahault 
who sang like a troubadour of good King R^n^’s ti^e, was 
willing epou^ ^ ^ ^oubadour al^gether, and wear the 

^polouisbf tbe QranwrDuchess of l^rg: but he would not wear 
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these same colours in the faehion his general would impose 
them; and the affair gave rise^lo a sort of insurrectionfuy move¬ 
ment in the grand-ducal staflT, the resplt of which wisis that 
de Flahaut ceased to wear the <M>lours, either of the Gim^iPake 
or Grand-Buchess of Berg, and was transferred to & handi^me 
staff of the Prince of Neufchatel. 


CHAPTER XXIL 

Success in Russia—The great Sanhedrim—^The Empress and patienciS—Napo¬ 
leon’s illegible letter—Extraordinary visit of the Princess Borghese—^Her 
chamberlain—Household of the Princess—Madame de Champagny—Madame 
de Barra—Marchioness de Breban—Mademoiselle Millot—Representation of 
“ The Barber of Seville”—M. de Longchamps—Mademoiselle Mars—^Royal 
actresses- "Court scandal—Inconstancy of fortune. 

During the discussion of these weighty matters, affairs of 
quite a different nature arose; Suchet and Oudinot gave%attle 
to General Essen at Ostrolenka. An officer wounded in thia 
engagement writes, that the day was one of the mosf: sangulpihty 
of the whole campaign. Its success is attributed solely to the. 
skilful manoeuvres of Suchet, and the intrepidity of Ouainot. I 
was shown the position of the two armies on the table of Jundl’s 
cabinet, by the little black and red marks, placed to tepre^nt 
the Russians and French, for as to the Prussians they had 
been scattered before the winds, and were no longer in question. 

The present was a remarkable crisis in the political histpry of 
the Jews. The great sanhedrim, which had assembled in ?elb- 
ruary, terminated its sittings on the 8th or 9th of March ; and the 
result of its conferences was sufficiently important to occupy 
some portion of our attention. This ancient nation, whose strange 
destiny it has been to wander for fifteen centuries under the weight 
of the divine anathema, was now offered an habitation, and iri 
acknowledgment of the asylum and protection afforded them, 
voluntarily submitted to the laws of the land which received 
them. Polygamy was abolished with a clause, the wisiJom of 
which t could not but admire. The sanhedrim declared that 
the obligations of their law were twofold, religious and political ; 
and while the former were absolute, the latter, intended for the 
internal regulation of the Hebrew nation in Palestine, could no 
longer be applicable to a people destitute alike of country and 
of civil policy. 

The Empress, it is well known, was fond of the game pf 
patience. jEvery evening the packs of cards were plac^ uplih. 
the table, and patienqle proceeded, while that of the spectators 
was sorely tried. As Ipye for the Emperor was sincere, ^d 
her solicitude, I am perSili^ed, was as great for the individual 
Madame JuNOT— vol. ix. b 
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as for the sovereign whose crown she shared, she had recourse to 
every means of tranquilliaing her anxiety; and as cards proved 
amongst the readiest, they were continually resorted to. dae 
evening when I was with her, bavM exhausted her favourite 
^me in every variety of form, the Impress wondered whether 
a courier would arrive that night: it was nine o’clock. I can¬ 
not make up my mind,” said she, to retire to rest till I am 
satisfied whether there will be any tidings for me to-night.” 

She recommenced the great patience, and before it was half 
accomplished was certain ^le would succeed, which accordingly 
she did ; and scarcely was the last card placed on the last pack, 
wi^en the Arch-chancellor entered, with his usual solemn pace, 
and delivered to her Majesty a letter from the Emperor; a letter 
the more agreeable to her as it announced that the army would 
repose, during the month of March, in cantonments between the 
Vistuia and the Passargue. This last particular is impressed on 
my mind by the circumstance of an entire line of the Emperor’s 
letter containing the names of the tw o rivers being utterly unin¬ 
telligible to the Empress. It was handed to us to decipher if we 
could, but with equal ill success; for my own part I could as 
easily have read the inscription on Cleopatra’s needle. At length 
Junot arrived, and as he w'as even more accustomed to Napoleon’s 
handwriting than the Empress herself, the incomprehensible line 
was made over to him^ and he read it. 

“ Really,”4aid the Empress, “ it is very fortunate for me that 
you took it into your head to fetch Madame Junot, otherwise 
w^^hould have seen nothing of you, and I should have remained 
in ignorance that the army was stationed between thcJV^istula 
and the Passargue.” 

This was mildly spoken, but Josephine was visibly hurt that 
Junot paid her no other attention than was due to the Empress, 
She laughingly whispered a few words in his ear; upon which 
Junot coloured and looked round to see whether 1 was listening 
or observing, and replied in a tone which made it apparent that 
he was piqued in his turn. 

I was poorly at this time, without positively knowing the cause 
of my malady; I guessed it with indescribable joy, for it seemed 
to give hopes of a boy after my five girls. In consequence, how¬ 
ever, of this slight indisposition, I kept my bed somewhat later 
of a morning, and had not risen from it on the day following the 
incident of the letter when I heard several voices in my saloon, 
and suddenly my bedroom-door was thrown wide open and the 
Princess Borglicse was announced. “ Well! my little Lanrette, 
»o you are ill 2 I can cosily believe it. You are vexed : heyf 
CJome tell me all a^ut it.” And jumping on my bed she esta¬ 
blished herseifonmy feet quite to her satisfaction, and regardless 
of any mconv^iience s^ie n^ght cause me. I rang for some 
pillows, that I might si| up and offer my duty as a lady of the 
eoiirt, instead of thus remaining in my nightcap in presence of 
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SO august a personage ; but sbe would not suffer it, aiid we had 
the strangest conversation possible. " So, so, Lauretta, tell me 
whjr you have not given me a ffte at your country-house of 
Rainey V’—** Because, as your Imperial Highness can scarcely 
bear the motion of a carriage, I did not imagine you could hunt, 
which is the only f^te we can offer you at Rainey.”—And why 
should not I hunt as well as Caroline ? Your fStes are all for 
her.”—“ But, Madame, you do not ride on horseback .”—** What 
does that signify ? I could folly in my palanquin. Have you 
seen my palanquin ?”—** No, Madame,.... but that is no con¬ 
sequence, you cannot hunt in a palanquin.” And the idea struck 
my fancy as so perfectly ludicrous that I could not avoid 
laughing. 

“ Very well; they all laugh when I tell them I can follow 
die chase with my bearers. M. de Montbreton tells me I have 
not common sense. But we shall see; I want to consult Junot 
about it, where is he ?” I rang and inquired for Junot; he was 
gone out. “ Ah ! ah! gone out already.' Really he is very 
early in his visits. Perhaps it is for the Empress’s fete; he is 
director in chief of every thing that is done at the Elysee. You 
ought not to allow it,” added she, with an air of seriousness 
quite amusing. “ I have no control in such matters,” I atrswer- 
ed with a heart a little swelled, for I understood her allusion. 

But what ffte do you mean, Madame ?”*—*^* Why the 19th of 
March, to be sure, St. Joseph’s day. We are to't^te the Em¬ 
press, our sister. We are to perform a comedy at Malmaison,; 
you are one of the principal actresses. What, do you kndiW 
nothing about it, my little Laurette ?” 

A message was at that moment brought me from the Grand- 
Duchess of Berg, desiring to see me ; to which I answered that 
I would hasten to attend her commands: but it was not easy to 
get rid of such a personage as the Princess Borght^‘se. I was 
obliged to listen to the full detail of her projected costume and 
singing; then to complaints against such of her ladies as had 
been wanting in respect. Then she talked of the Emperor’s 
victories, of my niglitgown, and then again of her dress for 
Rosina; it was the most discursive tite-a-tete imaginable. She 
was determined to perform Rosina on the occasion ; a compli¬ 
mentary song^ was to be added to the music lesson, and that 
affair Would be settled. Then followed lamentations sufficiently 
comic, addressed as they vf ire to me, on Jiinot’s having forgotten 
how beautiful sbe was .... Oh, the strange being !” Sud¬ 
denly she exclaimed in an ecstasy, “ My little Laurette, do you 
know my new chamberlain?”—No, Madame; who is he?” 

** M. de Forbin.” My brother was well acquainted with hiiUii 
but I had seldom seen him; though I knew that he was both 
sensible and agreeable, and that his elegance of manners and 
distinguished merit naturally fitted him for the situation to which 
he was appointed. ** What, my little Laurette, do you not know 
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my new chamberlain !” She leant over me and pulled at once 
all the three bell-ropes at the head of my bed. My valet-de- 
chambre and women came running in all together. “ Send in 
the gentleman who is in the saloon,” said she to the valet-de- 
chambre; and in walked M. de Forbin. 

I do not know whether I am infected with the prejudices of 
persons who are growing old, but I must say that in my opinion 
the present day does not produce men so attractive for talents, 
manners, and personal appearance, as numbers who figured at 
the period of which I am writing, and amongst whom M. de 
Forbin was eminently distinguished. He was well formed and 
handsome; his language was remarkable for grace and elegance, 
and his abilities in painting, poetry, and literature, made him the 
most delightful drawing-room companion in the world. Such 
was the M. de Forbin, whom the Princess Borghdse brought 
into my chamber while I lay in bed, to show me her ehamhet'- 
lain; for her state household was as yet a splendid novelty, the 
establishment being composed of persons no better suited to 
each other than that of Madame Mere. 

Madame de Charapagny (Duchess de Cad ore), wife of the 
minister for foreign affairs, was lady of honour. I have met 
with few women so indifferent to their person as was Madame 
de Champagny. She was the most worthy but wearisome, the 
most tender, yet least feminine woman I have ever known. Her 
tenderness indeed was all reserved for her husband, who might 
fairly be cited as a model of excellence in every respect, but 
seemed to have been gifted by a wicked fairy, who neutralized 
all his good qualities by a most disagreeable exterior united 
with towering pretensions. He spared no pains to please, flatter, 
and oblige, in pursuit of susceptible women who might make 
him happy; but he unfortunately carried in his own person aa 
antidote to all his efforts. 

Madame de Barral, now Madame de Septeuil, was a tall, 
handsome, and graceful woman, with too small a head for her 
formidable stature, but she was sprightly and altogether agree¬ 
able. The newly-mamed Marchioness de Brehan, daughter of 
M. de Cressy, was handsome, well made, with an air of fphion, 
and a most mscinating address; pretty light hair, feet eminently 
French, that is to say peculiarly small; a skin of satin, and 
beautiful teeth; and comoined with all this a keen and lively 
tvit, which never gave offence. Mademoiselle Millot, since be¬ 
come Countess of Malacca, was indisputably the most remarkable 
personage of the Princess's household. The grand-daughter, or 
at least the pppil of ’ Pougens,. her education was pedect, if I 
may use the es^pression, especially for the age, ana sown in a 
soil which nature had previewed with every requisite for fertility. 
Her acquirements were maieufine, but her talents feminine, am 
of the most pleasing liind. She could talk of triffes, of dress 
atid public sights; then would join a conyersation on tlie 
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iiigbest subjects, which she knew how to direct with peculiar 
nddress. She was not pretty; her eyes were small and Chinese; 
the turn of her ideas was however, unfortunately, far too 
original for a woman, whose thoughts should all be subjected 
to inviolable rules of propriety, and to this she owed misfortunes 
much to be pitied, and a premature death. She was the author 
of an historical romance, entitled Forcarini, or the Practitioner 
of Venice, comprising all the imagination which the age de¬ 
mands, together with all the valuable instruction that knowledge 
such as hers could furnish. 

The household of the Princess Borghese was doubled, when 
subsequently Prince Camille was appointed Governor-general 
of Piedmont. Mcsdames De la Turbie, De Cavour, and De 
Mathis were the Italian ladies then added to it. Of the latter 
the Emperor Napoleon was so enamoured as to write herseveml 
letters a day; and this (notwithstanding the contempt with which 
he affected to speak of the inhabitants of the south) nearly 
about the same time that he *gave proofs of attachment to 
Madame Grassini, and Madame Gazani. 

The whole establishment had been summoned to deliberate 
upon the piece that should be selected for the Empress’s fdte. 
Let it be understood, that the two sisters-in-law thought no 
more of the Empress than if her name had been‘St. Lucia. 
They were determined on a fete; and a fete in which they 
should play the principal parts, and attract universal applause. 
Could the party have been transported to Madame de Genlis’s 
Palace of Truth, this would have appeared as the really 
actuating impulse. Tl\e Princess Pauline therefore insisted on 
the representation of the Barber of Seville, “Because,” said 
she., “ I shall play Rosina to admiration.”—“ But, Madame, it 
is an opera.”—“ 1 do not mean the opera, but tlie French piece 
translated; I have it, and very well translated.”—But Madame, 
it is very long, and besides it is for the Empress’s fi^te. Nothing 
could be so suitable to the occasion as” . . . . “ Really,” said 
she, quite irritated, “ she must be very hard to please ; what 
can she wish for but that we should be amused. Well, it will 
well suit me to perform the comedy, and take the part of Rosina. 
How pretty I should look in the black and pink hat, and the 
little pink satin dress, with an apron of black blond!” 

The Princess Caroline, who had far more sense than her sister 
(aithou^ I cannot subsciibe to the extraordinary pleasantry of 
M. de Talleyrand in saying she had the head of Cromwell 
placed on the shoulders of a pretty woman), had set her mind on 
a part contrived expressly and exclusively to show her off. The 
two sisters could not, therefore, be brought to agree, and the 

f r^t, sanhedrim which bad just closed its sittings could not 
stray more irresolution than the present council. (A lucky iho -1 
tion was at length made to consult Ju not, whose opmio^ was/ 
fortified by former credit with one sister and present crSdit iirhi 
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I the other; I will not say whether this was wholly attributable to 
the strength which friendship acquires from the recollections of 
infancy; but however derived, he had sufficient influence with 
both to induce them to abandon the project of performing a 
great drama, and to play two small pieces composed expressly 
in honour of the day, telling each that her part might be made 
as prominent as suited her own inclination. M. de Chazet was 
to compose one of these pieces j the witty, agreeable, M. de 
Longchamps, at the command of the Princess Caroline, the 
other; and he never failed to charm, whether giving parties of 
pleasure; sketching after the most caustic manner of Teniers 
the pilgrimage of an old maid; warbling the despairing strains 
of a patriot on the eve of exile; or simply in the chimney comer 
relating some old legend, with that grave spirit and interest 
which is the exclusive gift of nature, and cannot be acquired by 
study. He produced the afi’ecting ballad of We must depart! 
Adku my Laura (so beautifully set to music by Boieldieu), at the 
moment he was himself embarking for his exile in America; and 
was also the author of My Aunt Aurora. Spontini, known to 
the musical world by La Vcstaky was to contribute the music. 

No sooner were the pieces prepared than the parts were dis¬ 
tributed ; and now the eagerness to be Prima Donna appeared 
in its full force. The male characters were fairly assigned; but 
as to the female it mattered not whether they were or were not 
suited to the talents of their several representatives, provided 
those of the two Princesses were carefully worked up and com¬ 
prised all the interest of the pieces. Our only resource was in 
playing something less badly than our imperial coadjutors, and 
m that respect we had full latitude. The actresses besides the 
two Princesses were la Marcchale Ney, Madame de La Valctte 
and myself. The gentlemen Messieurs de Brigode, d^'Angosse, 
de Montbreton, and Junotj besides another wno acted a subor¬ 
dinate character, and whose name I have forgotten. La Mar6* 
chale Ney acted an old grandmother with the talent she uni¬ 
formly displayed, for 1 never knew her to do anything otherwise 
than well, but her part was not very formidable. 

The pleasure of this comedy was certainly not so great to its 
ultimate audience as to oui'selves during our three wrecks' 
rehearsals j not that the matter was uniformly laughable to us 
all; to me, for example, when on entering one of the places at 
which we were to rehearse, an equipage struck my vision with 
amarantli liveries, turned up with yellow and laced with silver,— 
that is to say my own; but where was the person the landau 
h^ conveyed ? Not in the gallery! I found in short that a 
council was holding; but not in the fashion of the Comedk 
Fra 7 i^amy to which the dram^ic corps were admitted, and oadi 
allowed to give an opinion. In our company we bad 
tjbe-liberty of remonsir^ce. 

The Pimcess Paaline:as an antresa acquitted herself toleri^iy 
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well, but her singing was so outrageously out of tune that it 
was scarcely endura&e. It was besides sufficiently ridiculouB 
to see her carried into the middle of the theatre (for the state of 
her health. prevented her walking), and there in her arm-chair 
rehearsing the part of a young afl^nced bride. Who was her 
lover? I do not remember, unless it was M. de Brigode, who 
in the second piece performed Lolo Dubourg admirably. Ma--| 
4iame Ney and Madame de La Valette also performed in the ' 
first piece, the former extremely well; as for Madame de La j 
Valette, M. de Chazet, who was her instructor, exclaimed rather > 
angrily, “ Cannot you, dear Madam, express a little more emo- j 
tion? rather more tenderness, I conjure you! really one would ' 
suppose you were asleep.” 

His reproach was just. It would be impossible to speak or , 
move with more monotony or cold indifference; she was per- j 
fectly provoking; an animated statue, but not animated like i 
Galatea, with the sacred fire of the heart. And yet this woman ! 
who appeared so cold has proved that her soul is warmed by | 
the noblest passions. 

In the second piece Junot was a lover, a character not at all 
adapted to his comic talent. It was love in its utmost passion, 
in all the vigour of first impressions. I think M. de Long- 
champs must have been bent on placing his Charles in recol- 
iected situations^ and putting into his mouth words he must 
pronounce with pleasure; I cannot otherwise account for the 
parts of Junot and the future Queen of Naples in this piece. 

Its plot is simple. The scene is laid at the house of the | 
Mayor of Ruelle j Caroline and Charles, mutually iu love, 
and born the same day, are engaged in marriage. An insuffer- 
able coxcomb is desirous of crossing their hopes; but the good ; 
genius of the weeping lovers has recourse to Malmaison. The | 
wedding is to be celebrated, and the Empress designs to honour | 
it with her presence. Meanwhile Charles and Caroline sing to- ; 
gether to the air of O ma tendre musette, f 

J unot was much affected: those who knew his heart could i 
have no difficulty in divining the nature of his emotions. Not 
so the lady; she tried to appear affected but could not succeed- 
Her feigned agitation was revealed only by the increased alto of i 
the tones that came fretfully from her lips; which, however 
pretty, were never intended for the passage of harmonious 
sounds. 

The Princess Pauline was enchanting in her costume of a * 
peasant bride. Ihe timidity which she really felt, and which a; 
first public appearance cannot fail to excite even in persons of 1 
first-rate talent, was most becoming, and enhanced her beau|y j 
in an extraordinary degree. The performance was certainly 
aamsing, both to see and hear. My education in good So^tyrj 
never more essential to prevent a burst of lauAteir in the' 
oiidst of n reply, for thmjgn the Princesses migtil tw(> 
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5prettiest women in the world, they were certainly two of the 
iiworst actresses that ever trod the boards of a theatre. 

My part was in the piece of M. de Longchamps; which was 
by far the prettiest. My dramatic skill was at best but indif¬ 
ferent, and this character quite unsuited to it. I had never 
aspired beyond the part of waiting-maid, or one of distrust and 
malice, such as Madame Dervil in the Self liivah. On this 
occasion, I was to be a very silly, puerile young girl, god¬ 
daughter of the great lady who was expected at Ruelle; and I 
came to request a compliment for my godmother from the 
mayor, whom M. de Montbreton personated to perfection, with 
an ease and truth seldom to be found in an amateur, 

I was quite certain of failing in my performance; a circum¬ 
stance probably very desirable to others, but quite the reverse 
to myself. I therefore requested Mademoiselle Mars, if she had 
a few minutes to spare, would have the goodness to hear me 
rehearse: and by tlie more than urbanity with which she com¬ 
plied, rehearsing with me unweariedly every morning during 
the fortnight that elapsed before the appointed fete, I had an 
opportunity (of which I perhaps stupidly availed myself far 
more effectually than of her lessons) of admiring the muscular 
play of her pliant and charming features ; her expressive smile 
conveying some idea while it disclosed her pearly teeth, and 
those beaming eyes, which in accordance with the smile, re¬ 
vealed the coming sentiment before it could find utterance. 
Hearing her thus in a private room, divested of all that delusive 
attraction which the lights, the public plaudits, the whole 
witchery of the scene cast around an actress on the stage, I 
mentally exclaimed, This is the greatest actress in the world ! 
she is pursuing her natural vocation. Here is no appearance of 
acting, it must therefore be the perfection of the art.'' From 
that moment I became a declared and enthusiastic adraimr of 
Mile. Mars, and considered it a real public misfortune that she 
refused to receive pupils. 

In these interviews I had equal reason to appreciate tlie tone 
of her conversation, her excellent judgment, and her good taste; 
I found in Mademoiselle Mars every thing that could consti¬ 
tute a woman formed to shine ana please in the very best 
society. 

The performances at Malmaison, even under the Consulate, 
excited apprehension; how great then must be our anxiety, 
now that the Empire with its luxurious wonders, rendered Pans 
the fantastic abode of magnificent grandeur! This refiection 
crossed my mind during our breakfast on this important day 
with the Empi^ss, in the stuccoed dining-room on the ground- 
floor at Malma^ison iead|ng to the Emperor's closet. 

We were five^d**tw^ty seated at a table, over which the 1^- 
prets presided with her Accustomed grace, and all the sImpHaty 
/ of a liostess in ordinal^ society. She had desired me to Iwii^ 
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my two eldest daughters Josephine and Constance, Jose»| 
phine, her god-daughter, was placed beside her. Their EngiishI 
governess accompanied them, and the dear creatures were as¬ 
suredly of all the imperial guests the least disturbed by antieipa- i 
tions of the day's occurrences. 

I was pregnant with my eldest son Napoleon, and in addi- ; 
tion to the suffering this circumstance occasioned and which 1 
afterwards became serious, was already attacked with a derange-1 
ment of the nerves, and had the occasion been any other than ; 
the Empress’s f6te, I should certainly have excused myself; 
from appearing amongst the dramatis personas. 

The representation, terminating with a humorous madrigal of 
birthday congratulation to the Empress, passed off tolerably. 
The Princess Pauline performed far better than her sister, not¬ 
withstanding the eternal pretensions of the latter, who is per¬ 
fectly persuaded that in every wwd, step, and action, she excels 
all other women. 

It was late before we left Malmaison, and our return was 
rather painful to me, for the Grand Duchess of Berg took it into 
her head that we should accompany her in her carriage, though 
I had my own in waiting, and should have much preferred 
travelling at my ease in it. We had not proceeded far before 
the Princess was taken ill: it was at Ruelle; I ordered the 
coachman to stop; the carriage-door was opened, and she 
alighted, which I would willingly have been excused doing, for 
the night air, though not absolutely cold, was far from agreeable. 
The Princess had had a nervous attack in the course of the 
day, and had even fainted ; when the Empress Josephine, find¬ 
ing a letter entangled in her gown, put it into her hand, which 
she held closed with her own during her swoon—a trait which 
deserves publicity. When the Princess recovered and perceived 
this delicate attention, she said with ill-concealed illhumour, in 
reply to a question which no one asked, for the Empress took 
no notice of the circumstance, 

** It is a letter from Murat.” 

“ I very well knew the writer,” said the Empress afterwards 
to me, “ for I recognised the hand.” 

We reached Paris at three in the morning. I set the Princess 
down, and Junot handed her out of the carriage and conducted 
her to her apartments; her carriage conveyed me home, but 
alone. 

This little comedy of the 19th of March, 1807, had occupied 
the whole imperial court through the preceding winter, filling it 
with intrigues, petty hatred, vengeance, and scandal; for, alas 1 
all these existed amongst us, and other bickerings, still 
de^icable. But is not this the secret history of all courts ^ 

in these Iwo years, 1807 and 1808, %rtune for the last t^e 
lavished her fairours with profusion on France and her Emp^r.; 
He i^jdPN^Witfds yictori^^^ his thunders still rolled oyer the' 
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heads of kings; still earned monrning mto foreign families; and 
occasionally dung us a few stray laurels as compensation for otu: 
losses ; but those losses were thenceforth more immense, those 
laurels more stained with our blood. And in what'can this change 
have originated ? Why did victory, hitherto always feithful to 
his call, now desert his eagles ? fecause she is a woman; be¬ 
cause she grew weary of continual demands upon her; bimI 
moreover she is capricious, and chose to favour our enemies m 
their turn! 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

of the Arch-chancellor—^The new Duke—The siege of Dantzick—The 
new Duchess —^The Empress’s usher reprimanded—Proclamation of the 
Prince of the Peace—Death of the young Prince Louis—Queen Ilortense in 
the Pyrenees—Her return to Paris—Her albums and musical compositions^-* 
Napoleon less of a Corsican than he is thought—His economy and liberality 
—Cause of the aspersions upon Junot by Las Cases—Campaign of 1807 
continued—^The Emperor’s ear grazed by a ball—Napoleon’s observation to 
Marshal Cannes—Eesolution of the llussian soldiers—Battle of Friedland— 
The Emperor in high spirits—Victor—Marshal Ney—^Prodigious slaughter 
-—Capture of Kbnisberg—interview of the two Emperors at Tilsit—Ifumilia- 
tion of the King of Prussia—The Emperor Alexander fascinated—Tlae Queen 
of Prussia’s intercourse with Napoleon at Tilsit—Napoleon’s error in not re¬ 
establishing the kingdom of Poland—The Queen of Prussia’s beauty—Effects 
on Prussia of the treaty of Tilsit—Violation of locks and seals. 

One evening the Arch-chancellor paid me a visit. He ap¬ 
peared thoughtful, and seating himself beside my sofa, which I 
coiild no longer quit, accosted me with, I bring you strophe 
news; the Emperor is not only re-establishing the ancient 
noblesse, but is restoring new titles of rank ; and who do you 
think is the first military duke ? Guess.’'—Marshal Laimes ?” 
—“ Very natural, but not coiTect.”—Marshal Massena T' The 
Arch-chancellor smiled and shook liis head. Well, then, un¬ 
less it is Bemadotte, who in spite of his violent republicanism 
seems to wear harness as a courtier with perfect docility, I can 
^ess no further.”—“ It is Lefebvre; I have just seen his wife*” 
—And not ill chosen. Madame la Mar^chale’s manner may 
not be m perfect harmony with her dignity of Duchess, but she 
is a good vifife; besides, you know the Emperor makes no ac¬ 
count of us, one difficulty in his choice was therefore obviated; 
and Lefebvre is one of the most estimable members of our mili¬ 
tary family. I am sure the Emperor has w4l w^^ed his 
choice.” The Artffi-chabcelWr with all h is caution anpled at me, 
a;B4 we undeii^od e^hiother without speakings It 

,,|3^apoleou> to revive the high nohiltly and 
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create the twelve peers of Charlemagne, intended to give addi¬ 
tional lustre to his twenty-four grand dignitaries of the Empire, 
which however should be the just reward of their services; but 
it was necessary to feel his way, and to proceed warily with a 
people who held the very name of King in abhorrence, and had 
only accepted an Emperor in consideration of the ancient relation 
of that dignity with a republic. 

Napoleon, surrounded by a thousand perils, never relaxed his 
precautions; and though apparently regardless of obstacles, was 
careful not to shock the men of the Revolution; they were to be 
gained, but this was no longer a work of difficulty. The tempta¬ 
tion was spread before them, and nature achieved the rest. No 
sooner was the bait offered than all, far from repelling it, were 
eager for a bite; and that which Napoleon presented in the 
Duchy of Dantzick was of the most attractive kind. Aware of 
this, he would not confer it where it might in any case be liable 
to abuse, and Marshal Lefebvre, esteemed by the army and all 
true Frenchmen, and deserving of the highest reward of valour, 
was the person best adapted to the Emperor’s purpose. 

The siege of Dantzick was one of the most brilliant military 
successes of a campaign rich in triumph. Somewhat of Fre¬ 
derick’s spirit was at length roused in General Kalkreuth; he 
was once more the soldier: we had not indeed spared the spur, 
but the steed at length began to feel it. During the two months* 
siege the trenches were open fifty-two days; and when Kal¬ 
kreuth capitulated, and engaged for liimself and his men not to 
bear arms for twelve months, only eight thousand and some 
hundred men defiled before the French general, though he had 
shut himself up there at the head of eighteen thousand. Eight 
hundred cannon and immense magazines were captured in this 
fortress, the fall of which secured our left flank and rear, and 
left to Prussia only the post of Pillau along the whole CQfist of 
the Baltic. 

The important question which at this time agitated the im¬ 
perial court was, how the new Duchess would carry her dignity? 
and she speedily resolved it. She went to the Tuileries to thank 
the Empress Jos^hine for the favour the Emperor had just 
conferred. The Empress was in the great yellow saloon; and 
as Madame la Mar^chale had not demanded an audience, the 
usher, accustomed to call her by that name, entered to take ftie 
orders of the chamberlain in waiting; he returned and addressed 
her—Madame la Mar^chale may enter.” The la^y looked 
askance at him; but suppressing all audible tokens of indigna¬ 
tion, she entered the saloon: and the Empress, rising from the softi, 
she usually occupied beside Uie fireplace, advanced a few stega, 
to meet her, saying, wi^ that engaging ^aciousness she ccaaid 
always assume when it pleased her, ** How is the Duchesi of 
Daniddt ?” Da Mar^chab, instead of answering, 
telhg^y, and then turning towards the usher 
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act of shutting the door, my boy” said she, “ what do 

you think of that f” How was it possible for the most deter-r 
mined gravity to resist such an attack ? Towards the end of 
the empire the Duchess of Dantzick became tiresome, and almost 
as rational in her speech as Madame Fabre de I’Aude, who once 
answered the Emperor’s query when she would lie-in of her 
twenty-fifth child—“ When your Majesty pleases.” But La 
Mar^^chale Lefebvre, or the Duchess of Dantzick, as you may 
please to call her, was very amusing at the time her husband 
was made a Duke (a year before the other generals), and for 
a long time maintained her eccentric position under the ducal 
dignity. 

While we in Paris were celebrating our conquests at five hun¬ 
dred leagues distance, with dancing and various diversions, all 
Europe was marching under shelter of a camp at the Emperor’s 
bidding; and already new plans were succeeding to those of 
which a few weeks had witnessed the accomplishment. Spain 
in her treason imagined she had deceived him, and already did 
his finger point to the peninsula, which he devoted to ruin, I 
have recently met with the I'amous proclamation of the Prince of 
the Peace—famous it ought to be if it is not, as a monument of 
unparalleled political stupidity. The following passage may 
serve as a specimen of the style of this singular document: 
“ All the magistrates of Spain must display extraordinary and 
peculiar zeal in exciting the national enthusiasm, that we may 
enter with glory the lists about to open. A great number of 
soldiers must be procured, and the courage of the nobility stimu¬ 
lated, for their privileges as well as those of the crown are at 
stake.” 

This seems to have been the sentence which particularly struck 
the Emperor. He saw that Spain, hitherto tlie faithful ally of 
France, w^as like a man becoming tired of an old love. But it 
would have been wise to become belter acquainted with the mis¬ 
tress who w’as to be cast off’. The Emperor’s word was soon to 
become a terror throughout the whole extent of the peninsula. 
It is evident that the Prince of the Peace, weak and fearful, put 
out the proclamation, because he believed that France would be 
beaten by Prussia: but w’hen the Prussian armies had disap¬ 
peared, when in the course of a triumphal march of a few weeks 
the Emperor had overthrown one empire and menaced another, 
tfeeii came submissions, at which the Emperor laughed, as he 
Hid before laughed at the intended revolt. 

A great misfortune befel the family of the Empress Josephine, 
in thte death of the eldest son of Queen Hortense, who died in 
Holland, of tlrfe croup. The letters of Madame de Brock 
described the grief of the Queen to be so violent as to threaten 
irreparable he^ healdi. Whatever might be the pro¬ 
jects of the heart was deeply smitten by this event, 

seemed to t^roh^ lhe^ m of divorce in e#ery tear 
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that was shed over the tomb of the young prince. Oh! hovv 
severe a misfortune!" she continually repeated with sobs of 
distress. It is impossible to speak too highly of the young 
Prince Louis; who, had he lived to fulfil the promise of his chil^, 
hood, must have become a distinguished character. He bore a 
striking resemblance to his father, and consequently to the 
Emperor; from which likeness the malice which pursued the 
Emperor even into his holiest aflfections, has invented a calumny 
so infamous that I should degrade myself by refuting it. 

The Queen of Holland left her marshes and aquatic plains to 
come and seek, not consolation, for what mother consoles her¬ 
self for the loss of her child ? but an alleviation of the despair 
which was undermining her health. She went to the Pyrenees, 
to Cauterets, and from thence made the famous tour of the 
Vignemale. From her grai;ious manners and benevolence, she 
was actually adored by tire inhabitants of this district. 

The Queen Hortense came to Paris after the season for visit- j 
ing the watering-places in this same year, 1807; and brought ; 
back to us the charming parties where the most distinguished 
artists of France came to bring their tributes to a Princess 
whose proficiency in the arts enabled her so perfectly to appre- i 
date them. How delightfully did the hours pass in such gifted 
society ! There at a round table sat Gerard with his immortal 
pencil; Isabey, whose productions may be imitated, but never 
equalled j Garnery, who, after working long upon a pretty 
design for an album, ended by sketching the room w'e were in, 
with such fidelity that its most trifling articles of furniture might 
be recognised, and yet with such excellent effect that no minute¬ 
ness of detail was observable. But the talents of the mistress 
of the mansion were w’orthy to compete with those of her dis¬ 
tinguished guests, and were in no line more remarkable than in 
the extraordinary resemblance and beautiful effect of her por¬ 
trait sketches. Thus the Queen possesses an unique collection : 
of drawings, if in her adventurous peregrinations she has not ; 
lost them. I have seen in her albums, faces which no doubt; 
would have been surprised to find themselves in company to-' 
gether. It was at this time that she composed Partant pour la 
Syrie! — Repcsez-vous, bon chevaUers<^Le beau Dunois—Le bon 
Chevalier—En soupirant fai vu naUre rAurore, and many other 
romances which we still know and sing, and which I always 
sing with renewed pleasure. Queen Hortense is no longer here 
to demand flattery; and truly her productions may be praised 
with a very clear conscience. 

Amongst other talents, she possessed in a remarkable degree,; 
that of attracting and fixing friendship. I have always thoiighti 1 
that had she reigned, her reign would have been fortunate^ | 
because many of the good actions which in other Princes result | 
only from good policy, would have originated in the principle.of J 
Ipye of her duties and of the public weal. She woula have per- \ 
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Ifectly understood that her peace of mind depended tipon the 
well-being of her people. She would often have pardoned when 
she had the power of punishing, looking upon vengeance as the 
attribute of a base mind. 

This reminds me of an anecdote related to me not ft week ago 
by a person high in the Emperor^s confidence. This person was 
at the head of a certain department in the state, and brought to 
the Emperor when he was about to set out for the army, just 
before the battle of Wagram, a list of seventeen names borne by 
men whose fortune and situation in the state were calculated to 
alarm Napoleon, at a period when he could not be perfectly at 
ease concerning the interior peace of the country, though all was 
apparently calm. These men were conspiring but in so unskil¬ 
ful a manner that all their manoeuvres were known as soon as 
contrived. “ What does your Majesty command, with respect 
to this affair?’^ said the minister. “ Nothing,” 

The other looked at him with astonishment and again offered 
his list ; but the Emperor smiled and repeated, “ Nothing at all, 
my dear Count, I punish my enemies only when their machina¬ 
tions interfere with my projects for the good of my people: it is ’ 
for that, not because they oppose me that I punish them. I am 
less of a Corsican than I am thought.” 

These words appear to me sublime. The person who heard 
them, and w'ho repeated them to me, spoke also much upon the 
degree of consideration in which Napoleon held the persons who 
surrounded him. He made a great difference between his friends 
and the men of talent whom he recompensed. He was less 
affectionate, less familiar with these latter, but he was often 
prodigal in bis gifts to them. Favouritism was not in favour 
during his reign, and very seldom superseded positive merit. He 
did acts of kindness by those he loved; as by Junot, for example, 
or Duroc, or Lannes, and many others; and when by their 
services to the state of which they were the pillars, whether by 
their pens or by their swords, they had merited rewards, he be¬ 
stowed them munificently. 

The Emperor was a great economist: every month M. Estcwe 
i submitted to him an account of his privy purse, and of the 
general expenses of his household. It generally showed a saving, 
;anff this was always divided amongst his generals. Many of 
!; them were young and fond of pleasure, perhaps of luxury. And 
why not ? A life of splendour became natumlly one of in- 
j dhlgence; it appeared to them doubly delightful after entire years 
I passed in tertls, amidst the barren sands of the tropics, the 
i nogs of Poland, the sncws of Siberia, or the rocks of Spain. In 
i looking «j5on those fine velvet curtains fringed with gold, which 

( ' canopied a hep4 of scars, and arms lacerated in deep cicatrices, 
and a bosom seamed the Cherny’s sword, it was delightful to 
the brave fjpldier who enjoyed this pleasurable mode of existence 
I to%i able to say, I owe it all to my own courage, to iny ex- 
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ertions for mj comirf^’* And this many of Napoleon’s eaptains 
might say with justifiable pride. Junot, LanneS; Bkpp, Mar- I 
mont, Bessieres, Duroc, and a long list of names too numeroos I 
to cite. 

I have learnt only very recently, that in this monthly divi^n 
of surplus rfevenae, General Oudinot, who belonged to the army 
of the Rhine, and who had not the same claims upon the Em* 
peror as his old friends, received, nevertheless, a monthly grati¬ 
fication of eight or ten thousand francs, and that this munificence 
was long continued. Gratitude was soon obliterated in the 
bosom of the Marshal: I have positive reasons for saying so. 

No doubt the Emperor made reflections upon Marshal Oudi¬ 
not, quite as bitter as those M. Las Cases has transmitted to us 
relative to J unot. Why then have they not been communicated 
to us? It would be odd if I could solve this problem.{ I j 
was a few months ago w'orking tapestry in my closet with the 
Countess d’Hautpoul, a name of some note in our literature; a 
lady advanced in years, but full of life and satire, and whose | 
stories were most entertaining to listen to. A long pause had i 
taken place in our conversation; it had been a very laughable ' 
one, and I was turning over in my mind a multitude of ridiculous i 
anecdotes, every one more amusing than its predecessor, which 1 
she had been relating. My needle passed and repassed, while ■ 
Madame d’Hautpoul sat upon a well-cushioned sofa looking at i 
me, and swinging to and fro a neatly-dressed foot, about the size 
of that of a child six years old. Suddenly, winking at me, she 
exclaimed, “Will you not answer him?”—“Who?’’—“Why, 
Las Cases, to be sure.” We had not pronounced his name the 
whole evening; but we had spoken of him often enough for me 
perfectly to understand her. “ Yes, undoubtedly I shall answer 
him,” said I; “ but do you understand this violent antipathy ta 
my husband ? Do you comprehend why he has sacrificed every 
truth relating to us, ray husband and myself, rather than con¬ 
secrate to us an entire chapter bearing our name? What sorl 
of man is he? Do you know him?”—“Yes, certainly; but 
how is it that you do not ?”—“ Consider, my dear, there were a 
hundred chamberlains; surely it was the most natural thing in 
the world that one of these planets of so inferior an order, a 
person who, by his own confession, notwithstanding his excess- 
si ve vanity, was unknown to any one at the palace, should be 
personally unknown to me; but this only makes me wonder the 
more at his animosity against Junot.”—“ But, my dear child, he 
was a long time your neighbour in the country,”—“ He! Monsieur 
de Las Cases ? and where ?”—“ At Bi^vre. Was not Madame 
de Montesson your neighbour at the great chateau of Bi^vre?’* 
“ Yes, but she is not M. de Las Cases.”—“ Patience, we sliall 
come to him by and by.” 

And accordingly my friend opened her budget of anecdotes 
once more; and in so doing, let me into all the mystery of the 
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aoimosUy of Las Cases towards Junot, to whom it Would appeiftr 
he had oeen the rival in the good graces of a certain Englii^ 
lady,* who had hired the chateau of Bi^vre, after Madams de 
Montesson, ** So then,"' said I, “ here is the explanation of our 
revelations from St. Helenaand we relapsed into our respec¬ 
tive contemplations, for which the few last words had fumisned 
me with ample matter. 

We were now in the month of May, 1807, and the campaign 
proceeded brilliantly. The Emperor, supported by Marshals 
Lannes and Ney, had attacked Guttstadt, and entered the town 
after a terrible resistance. In this affair a ball, which just missed 
Napoleon's ear, passed' so close that he felt its concussion: I 
trembled when Duroc related the circumstance, and he assured 
me that it was not an uncommon thing, for the Emperor was 
frequently exposed to great personal danger, and he gave me 
instances of his courage in battle which would have inspired me 
with admiration if I had not already felt it. Junot had always 
spoken of his conduct in the army of Italy in the same terms ; 
but I considered the Emperor under a difterent character from 
that of the commander-in-chief of the army of Italy. I was 
mistaken; he was still the same individual ; he knew mankind, 
and how to lead them ; and he knew that the influence of valour 
Wfts the first essential in mastering the aflections of the French 
^^le. 

Battle succeeded to battle in Poland. That of Deppen fol¬ 
lowed the combat of Guttstadt, and was succeeded by that of 
Heilsberg, in which we lost a frightful number of troops, officers 
and generals in particular, a fact which usually indicates that 
the soldiers do not engage willingly. This murderous day gave 
us only the barren honour of conquering foot by foot the spot 
upon which we fought. Marshal Lannes, being near the Em¬ 
peror in one of the most anxious moments of this day, remarked 
to Napoleon how great a change had taken place in the foima- 
tion of the Russian order of battle, and how much use they 
made of their artillery; for in this engagement their batteries 
did great execution, and they maintained their position within 
their intrenchments. The Emperor replied in these remarkable 
words: ** Yes, we are giving them lessons which will soon make 
them our masters.” 

The faraouibattle of Friedland followed in a few days. And 
here I must observe the immense difference between the two 
nai^dns we had to fight. In twenty days Prussia was conquered. 

ivas an adversary worthy our arm.\; and our almost un- 
ce^m victories hiid at least this advanta^, that they had been 
honourably disputed. Friedland is but eight le^ues from 

» liMiy M.Ias C«#es were very intimate while the latter was in Eiif- 
knd; they returned togetb^ to France. It was at this period that Las Cases 
entertained a toward! Junot, which feeling seems to baveacoora- 
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Prussian-Ey^lau, where the great battle was fought on the 8^ 
of February, that of Friedland took place on the 14th of June ; 
during all which time, signalized by innumerable combats^ 
We had advancwi only that short distance.. The Russians even 
contested with us some victories to which we laid positive claicn. 
They defended themselves, not indeed in the most scientific way, 
but like men determined to permit the invasion of their country 
only when the last soldier had fallen before the frontier. This 
is honour, this is true patriotism; and when after an equally 
fine defence we behold the conflagration of Moscow, it must be 
confessed that the Russian nation promises greatness. 

This battle of Friedland was the more gi-atifying to Napoleon, 
as at Eylau a great part of the glory remained to the enemy. 
He could not even say, I have conquered!” for it is useless to 
conceal a well-known fact. But at Friedland, victory returned 
to her favourite, and was all his own. He stood upon an eleva¬ 
tion from whence he could see all the movements of both armies, 
and the success of his plans so exhilarated his spirits, that his 
joy displayed itself in a gaiety of manner, which he seemed un¬ 
able to restrain, notwithstanding his disposition to preserve an 
attitude of royal dignity; and 1 have been assured by some 
friends who were with him throughout the day, that he did and 
said a thousand ridiculous things; this cheerfulness of heart| 
was the more striking to his officers, as the natural bent of liis 
character was by no means gay. He was hungry, and asked for 
bread and Chambertin wine; “ But I choose,” said be, to have 
the common bread of the country.” And as he was standing in 
front of a mill he insisted that it should be brought to him at 
once. The people of the house hesitated, because the common 
bread of the Russian peasantry is made of bad rye-flour, full of 
long straws, and in all respects detestable. He however petu¬ 
lantly insisted upon having it, saying, ** It is what the soldiers 
eat.” Then with his pearly teeth he bit a piece of black bread 
that we should have rejected. But when the soldiers learnt thal , 
their chief had eaten of their bread, and found it good, who 
among them would have dared to complmn? ^ 

It was at Friedland that Victor, whom the soldiers called 
Beau Soleil (fine sun), first came into notice as commander-inr 
chief of a division of the army. Bernadotte, wounded in, ^e 
engagement of Spandeii, the preceding week, had left his ifiyi- 
sion under the command of Victor. But the general, who 
principally contributed to the success of this day was Marshal 
Ney, “You can form no idea,” Berthier wrote to the Arch- 
chancellor, “of the brilliant courage of Marshal Ney; it 
pears fabulous in relation, and resembles only the time pf 
chivalry^ It is to him chiefly that we owe the success of this 
m^^ble day.'' 

All the letters which Junot received spoke of this as om W 
the most terrible battles our troops bad ever been engaged hi# 
MAmMB Junot— vou. ii. s 
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All the morning was passed in speaking of death; but towards 
ibur o’clock in the afternoon the combat became so murderous,, 
so desperately bloody, that the most determined were struck 
with horror. A battery of thirty pieces of cAnnon, commanded 
by Gen. Senarmont and erected in front of our columns, played 
upon the enemy, and ground their men like so many grains 
of com under a mill-stone. The enemy, who had formed in 
close columns, seeing his masses broken by our fire, fled to the 
right barjk of the After, and was pursued till long after sunset. 
This time the victory, the actual success, could not be doubtful ; 
the Russian and Prussian bulletins acknowledged their im¬ 
mense loss. Nevertheless, in confessing their defeat, the Rus¬ 
sians exhibited infinitely more dignity than at Austerlitz. The 
result of this battle was the almost total destruction of the 
Russian army, while in ours, a division of the imperial guard 
was not even brought into action. It is one of the finest mili¬ 
tary achievements of Napoleon , he was brilliantly seconded, it is 
true, by Marshal Ney. But though the arm which executes is 
much in aft operations, the skill lies in the head which forms 
the plan. 

The ultimate consequence of the victory of Friedland was 
the peace of Tilsit signed in the following month. Its first 
result was the capture of Kbnisberg by Marshal Soult two 
days after the battle. This second capital of Prussia contained 
immense magazines of all kinds; and in its ports were English, 
Russian, and Prussian vessels laden with arms, provisions/and 
colonial produce. 

The pursuit continued without intermission. Murat overtook 
the Russians at Tilsit, where they burnt the bridge as soon a& 
their troops had crossed the Niemen, and uigently begged for 
peace. (Then it was that the famous interview between the two 
Emperors took place. The King of Prussia was of so little 
account in these conferences, that nothing more was said of him 
than if be had been at Berlin. I have heard a number of infe¬ 
rior officers in our army express themselves with respect to his 
situation at Tilsit in terms that were painful to hear. To see a 
King, for in fact he was a King, following his conqueror with an 
eye of apprehension, fearing to speak, walking always behind 
■me two other sovereigns, and thus, by his own conduct, placing 
himself in a subordinate rank, must always be distressing. 

It was at the sefcond meeting that the King of Prussia was 
introduced, and Napoleon the same day said to Duroc, whom 
he aff^tionately loved, ** If I had seen William III. before the 
e^paign of .T^a, I should have had less uneasiness for its 
I kftoW'that he is your prot6g4, Duroc, but your friend¬ 
ship cannot give him the dignity of a King.” 

That is certainly a blilliant page in the history of Napoleon, 
■which relates tins intmiew in a chamber supported by a raft, 
river at the ejftreBiity of Poland, almost in the domimons 
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of Peter the Great, between the grandson of that extraojrdinary 
xnan, and him, the son of his own actions, him, who had be¬ 
longed but two years to the college of Kings, but before whose • 
little hat all its members trembled. There be was, with all his ; 

f lory, surrounded by his victories as by a triumphal court, with ; 

’ranee always by his side, that France whom he had made ; 
great, powerful, and respected. The Emperor had determined ■ 
to conquer in every fashion in this Polish campaign. It entered 
into his political plans to conquer the Emperor Alexander, and ' 
he accomplished his purpose with irresistible grace. He pos¬ 
sessed, when he chose to display it, a fascinating charm from 
which there was no escape; and he exercised this ascendancy 
nobly; not by caresses and advances unworthy of the majesty of 
his crown, but by a glance, a smile; all the fire of heaven was 
in the one, all its mildness in the other. “ On our meeting at 
Tilsit,” said the Emperor Alexander to me when I had the 
honour of receiving his Majesty at my house in 1814, I stepped 
upon the raft, quite determined to sustain my dignity in 
my deportment towards the man whose treatment of the King 
of Prussia was, in my opinion, violently unjust. I intended to 
do much for my unfortunate friend, and much also for my own 
people; but scarcely had I seen Napoleon, scarcely had he 
spoken, before I was overcome.” 

The Queen of Prussia is an instance of the power of circum¬ 
stances in forming the female character. It is impossible for a 
woman to exhibit more moral courage than did this unfortunate 
Queen during the few days of her residence at Tilsit. She must 
have suffered every kind of torture at that period. She was firm 
and resolute in her w'ill, and possessed all the virtues that adorn 
the sovereign dignity. She did not like the Emperor Napoleon, 
who certainly gave her legitimate cause of aversion, especially 
at Tilsit. Who cannot understand the resentment of a beautiful 
and still young woman, who endeavours to please and finds her 
overtures repulsed ? The Emperor proyed on this occasion how 
much he was master of himself in his intercourse with women, 
and how light he made of their attacks. The Empress Josephine 
has related very remarkable traits of direct advances on the one 
part, and of firm reserve on the other. He one day took from 
a porcelain vase a rose of exquisite beauty, which he presented 
to the Queen of Prussia. “ This gift would be of inestimable 
value,” said she to him, if you would join to it what justice 
demands, that you should restore to an orphan, from whom you 
are w'resting his inheritance.” But what must have been seen 
to be appreciated, as a spectator afterwards informed me, was 
the expression of the stolen glance and the supplicating smile. 
Napoleon smiled also, but not with his usual soft and gracious 
smile; and answered the Queen with an air of cold politeness: 
^^Your Majesty knows my intentions. I have communicated 
them to the Enjperor Alexander, because, as mediator between 
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US, he has been pleased to undertake to impart them to the King, 
and they are unalterable. I cannot conceal from you, Madame, 
that what I have done has been done for the sake of the Emperor 
of Russia.” The Queen turned pale ; Napoleon’s language was 
certainly too harsh: in refusing the gentle yoke she ofered him, 
he might have spared those spasms of the heart which often 
produce more pain than a deeper wound. Her fate was lament¬ 
able : half the dominions of the King^ of Prussia were taken from 
him ; the penalty of retaliation was inflicted on the descendants 
of Frederick; all the Polish territory so basely seized from that 
brave republic, they were required to resign, Warsaw was de¬ 
livered over to Saxony; Dantzick declared a free town. The 
Emperor Alexander, who could refuse nothing to his well-beloved 
brother^ this was the formula under which the letters of the two 
Emperors to each other were at this time addressed, ofiered his 
mediation between France and England; recognised the con¬ 
federation of the Rhine and the kingdom of Italy; and what is 
still more astonishing, acknowledged the three brothers of Na¬ 
poleon as Kings of Naples, Holland and Westphalia ; the Czar 
even foresaw the wishes of his new ally. 

My profound veneration for Napoleon, the religious worship I 
have vowed to his memory, do not prevent my judging impar¬ 
tially the faults which he committed, and which much more 
than the continental coalition were the true causes of his down¬ 
fall. I have therefore no prejudice to blind me to his great 
mistake in failing to re-establish the throne of Poland; which 
he might the more easily have effected as he had in his own 
army the man, whom he could with the greatest confidence have 
named King of Poland. This was the Prince Joseph Ponia- 
towsky, nephew of the last king, handsome, brave, enterprising, 
and determined, as he himself once assured me, to undertake 
every thing for the liberation of unhappy Poland. I know, how¬ 
ever, that Napoleon had for some time a fancy for giving an¬ 
other king to Poland in the person of his brother-in-law M urat, 
who passionately desired this crown ; he imagined that because 
he could wield his sabre elegantly, and had worn feathers during 
the campaign to the value of thirty millions of francs, he ought 
to he King of Poland. 

; f’he Queen of Prussia’s beauty was celebrated; Duroc coii- 
sidfred her the prettiest woman he had ever seen. The Emperor 
was not of the sam# Opinion, and when I heard him speak of the 
heaiitiful Queen, it was by no means in terms of admiration. 
He &ck]iowle(%^ that she was handsome, only she did not suit 
expression of her countenance, he said, was too 
lofty and sey0re. 1^ would not take her situation into con¬ 
sideration, nor admit that the Queen of Prussia despoiled of 
her domini<n5», and appearing before him in the character of a 
petitioner, owAt at lieast assume a respectable attitude. I 
4»ye known nPrwssiins belonging to her establishment, who 
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adored her; I have every where met with universal suffrages 
in her favour from those who had opportunities of knowing her 
real character j those bulletins which were directed against a 
beautiful and virtuous woman have always given me pain. I 
have professed not to attempt excusing the Emperor’s faults, 
and this is certainly one of them. 

The unfortunate King of Prussia lost by the treaty of Tilsit 
four millions and a half of the ten millions of subjects he pos¬ 
sessed before the battle of Jena. He was compelled to open 
military roads into the heart of his remaining possessions, all of 
which, Napoleon continually repeated, were restored to him only 
at the intercession of the Emperor of Russia. These dominions 
formed a long parallelogram extending a hundred and eighty 
leagues upon the coast of the Baltic, while its utmost breadth 
did not exceed forty leagues. The prohibition of English com¬ 
modities was stipulated with the utmost vigour; a sentence of 
death to Prussia, ^vhose heaths and sands bathed by the waves 
of the Baltic lost thereby all hopes of fertilization through the 
medium of maritime commerce. Prussia signed the treaty of 
Tilsit; she did more: she shared the Emperor’s resentment 
against Imgland, and the continental system acquired in her, 
at least apparently, a courageous and devoted supporter. I 
believe that modern history offers no similar example of humi¬ 
liation; but the conduct of the Prussians towards us in 1792 
was so unworthy, that I acknowledge I can feel no pity for 
griefs provoked by vanity and equitably imposed. Driven like 
timid deer from the defiles of Thuringia to the borders of the 
Vistula, the Prussians lost their reputation as a warlike, even as 
a brave people; the glory of the great Frederick and of his 
brother Prince Henry, appears as a meteor in their history. 

All the military operations upon which I have touched in this 
volume, are reported from letters addressed to Junot, and now in 
my possession. Happily they escaped the grasp ofthe Duke of 
Rovigo, when by the order of the Emperor (an order which the 
Emperor subsequently disowned), he came to my house in my 
absence to take away his Majesty’s private letters; and when, 
in fulfilment of that order, he broke the seals which, in the 
absence of, the mother, the legal and natural guardian, had been 
affixed, upon private chambers, and forced open the secret lock 
of an iron chest, the depository of articles of value. The Em¬ 
peror had, it is true, ordered the restoration of his lettera, but 
they were safe in this chest, under the security of seals a^xed 
as usual to all cabinets, drawers, and oth^ depositories of papers 
and valuables, in a succession of property not yet establish^. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tlie Emperor’s return to Paris—Conduct of the Emperor’s sisters—Painful in¬ 
terview between the Emperor and Junot—The red livery—Murat and Junot 
—Duel forbidden by the Emperor—lieconciliation between Junot and Na¬ 
poleon-Cardinal Maury—Corneille and Racine—The Emperor’s judgment 
—Fete at tlie Hotel de Ville—Junot appointed commander of the Gironde—• 
Parting interview with the F^raperor—Junot’s unhappiness—Kingdom of 
Westphalia erected—Suppression of the tribunate—Career of conquest— 
Bombardment of Copenhagen—Proclamation. 


The Emperor, on his return to Paris, was received with as 
much joy as when he came from Marengo. He feit how much 
he was beloved by France; and was conscious of deserving it. 
Acclamations and harangues were not spared; and addresses 
poured in from all quarters of the kingdom. Adulation did not 
prompt these addresses. They were the expression of the en¬ 
thusiasm of France, an enthusiasm amounting to delirium, and 
which Napoleon rejoiced to accept. The Emperor returned to 
Paris about the end of July, 1807, and this event produced 
results very important to my family. I had long foreseen them, 
but unhappily had no power of prevention. I loved Junot, but 
I had not reproached him on account of his connexion with the 
Grand-Duchess of Berg, because I never considered it criminal. 
I saw however, the course he was running, and the end to which 
it would inevitably lead. The Emperor had a peculiar mode of 
thinking relative to his sisters, which fed him to exact from 
^em the strictest propriety in their conduct; and he believed 
it to be true, that none of the Princesses had ever given, 
occasion for the slightest redection upon their reputations. Up 
to this period it had been a matter of indifierenee to Fouche, 
and to another, whom I will not name because he is living, 
whether the Emperoris sisters caused the world to talk of them 
or not; whether M. le Gomte de FI.... M. de C .... &c., com¬ 
promised these ladies, or were compromised by them. The 
Princesses were gracious to ^avary, Fouche, and others, and the 
Emperor was the only person who remained in ignorance of 
what ail the world kne#. He thought that the Princess Pauline 
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was an inconsistent beanty; wearing a pretty balMress in dis* 
obedience to Corvisart, and only guilty of not keeping the house 
when ordered by her physician. Hitherto these ltdies had never 
been betrayed by the superintending authorities. But when it 
became known that a man they did not like might be ruined by 
a direct accusation^ this complaisance ceased. Alas! 1 had long 
foreseen it. 

When the Emperor arrived at Paris, the storm had already 
gathered. The clouds had been collecting in Poland; the Em¬ 
peror had received written intimations that Junot was compro¬ 
mising the Grand-Dudhess of Berg: that his livery was seen at 
unsuitable hours in the court of the Elysee, and that numerous 
corroborating circumstances might be adduced. It was one of 
Junot’s comrades, still living, who preferred this accusation. 
Napoleon’s heart was wounded by this news, and when Junot 
presented himself before him on his return he met with a stem 
reception, and constrained language. Junot’s fiery spirit aould 
not endure the Emperor’s coldness; and he asked an audience. 
It was immediately granted, and was stormy. The Emperor 
accused him without reserve, and Junot sorely wounded, would 
not answer upon any point, asserting that the Emperor ought to 
depend upon his care for the honour of his name. “ Sire !” he 
exclaimed, “ when at Marseilles I loved the Princess Pauline, 
and you were upon the point of giving her to me—I loved her 
to distraction—yet what was my conduct? Was it not that of 
a man of honour ? I am not changed since that period; I am 
still equally devoted to you and yours. Sire, your mistrust is 
injurious to me.” The Emperor listened, watching him mean¬ 
while with marked attention; then walked the room in silence, 
with his arms crossed, and a menacing brow. “ I am willing to 
believe all that you say,” at length he replied; but you are 
not the less guilty of imprudence, and imprudence in your situ¬ 
ation towards my sister, amounts to a fault, if not to worse. 
Why for example does the Grand-Duchess occupy your box^ 
at the theatres ? Why does <she go thither in your carriage ? 
Hey! M. Junot! you are surprised that I should be so well 
acquainted with your affairs and those of that little fool Madame 
Murat.” ^ 

Junot was confounded at finding that the Emperor had been 
informed of this circumstance which nevertheless was suflSciently 
important, consifiering the relative situation of the two per¬ 
sonages, to fix the attention not only of the Police but of the 
public; nothing but the infatuation, which so often blinds those 
who tare entering upon the eareer of rum, ^uld have caused his 
^astonishment at the natural consequences which had followedl 
his conduct. ** Yes,” continued the Emperor, I know all tlmt 
and many other facts which I am willing to look upon as tmprtr*> 
fences but in which also I see serious faults on your jpart. 
VacQ more, why this carriage with your livery? Imry 
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should not be seen at two o’clock in the moming in the court¬ 
yard of the Gi’and-Duchess of Berg? You, Junot! You com¬ 
promise my sister!” And Napoleon fell into a chair. 

Before proceeding further, I wish to explain the motives which 
have induced me to raise the veil which with my own hand I 
have thrown over the private life of Junot. i<All the other con¬ 
nexions which he formed acted only upon my own happiness, 
and in noway upon his destiny. Here the case was totally 
different. I do not hesitate to ascribe all my husband’s mis¬ 
fortunes, and even his death, to his unhappy entanglement with 
the Queen of Naples. ^ I do not charge this connexion with real 
criminality; I even believe^hat there was only the appearance 
of it; but the suspicious appearances which really did exist, led 
to die most fatal consequences: they kindled the lion’s wrath. 
Subsequently circumstances produced an eruption of the long- 
smothered volcano, and the tempest burst forth. It is on this 
account, of its political and direct influence upon my husband’s 
life and fortunes, that I have determined to write what follows, 
this sort of preface being essential to the understanding of the 
events which took place in Russia in 1812, and to the tragedy 
which closed them in 1813. A family bereft of its head; children 
made orphans, an illustrious name assailed, are suflicient grounds 
for conferring on my history all the solemnity it merits, and pre¬ 
serving it from the insignificance of an amorous intrigue. I shall 
entertain ray readers neither with jealous passions, nor with 
romantic sorrows: it is facts alone that 1 shall record. 

At present ray readers must return with me to the Tuileries, to 
the closet of Napoleon, and there see him, not alone but in com¬ 
pany with those who poisoned his life by their daily, nay, hourly 
reports. It was not Lannes, it was not Bessitires, it was not 
Massena, it was not even Soult, for I must do him justice, though, 
for what reason I know not, he does not like me; neither was it 
Duroc, notwithstanding all that has been said ag-ain and again 
upon the subject of his police of the interior of the palace; neither 
was it Junot, notwithstanding the: quantity of reports which he 
received daily as active governor of Paris, a personage who no 
longer exists except in memory; it was none of these men : they 
had certain notions of honour, which would have made them 
feel an antipathy to the said honour itself, if it assumed such a 
character of turpitude. Neither was it Rapp, with his rough 
exterior but noble soul, who would thus have betrayed the secret 
of a comrade’s heart to soil twenty pages of a scandalous report, 
which was destined to serve no useful end or political interesf, 
but simply for a moment to engage the turiosity of the Emperor, 
, whose singular turn of mind on these subjects led him to take a 
real pleasure^ia knmi^iitg how many grains of salt, 1, and all other 
persons, might strew upon a buttered muffin. 

The men who playl^d this odious part are well ^nown, and 
mversal contempt am amply recompensed their mfamous 
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conduct. Two, in particular, bore upon their forehead the index 
of public opinion. The one is dead, and as a Christian I have 
forgiven him all the evil he did to Junot; but as a widow and 
mother I have not forgiven him the irreparable wrong which the 
father of my children suffered from him. The other, as guilty, 
is not yet gone to. give an account of his conduct as a man and a 
citizen before the tribunal of his Maker. He not only lives, but 
he still injures; he menaces, he acts, he is influential in evil. 
Such were the men who filled the poisoned cup which the 
Emperor compelled his oldest friend to drink j The Emperor’s 
ignorance respecting the real conduct o^his sisters is inconceiv¬ 
able, for his eagle eye penetrated nUfeuy other mysteries. Foucbe, 
Junot, Duroc, and Dubois, the four persons in whose Hands all 
the interesting police of Paris and France was vested, were silent 
upon what they knew on this subject, because it would have 
distressed the Emperor; none of them were willing to do this. 
It came to his knowledge at last, but clandestinely and through 
a channel so unusual that he placed but little confidence in the 
rumour, w'hich he attributed to the imprudence of young women, 
and said to Madame Merc, Le diabk! Signora Letiza, why 
do you not reprimand your daughters, and warn them against 
committing themselves with a tribe of young fops. Let them 
dance with the officers of my guard: they are brave men at least, 
if they are not handsome.” 

1 shall not undertake to answer all the calumnies which have 
been attempted to be fixed upon tlie family connexions of the 
Emperor. It is sufficient to have lived in intimacy with Napoleon 
to know his mode of thinking upon matters of morality: my 
blood boils when I hear him accused of corniptiori. A scene at 
Malmaison, recorded in a former part of these memoirs, will 
perhaps be brought in evidence against me. I answer by re¬ 
ferring to the scene itself. Napoleon employed no maneeuvres 
to induce me to accede. Had I yielded to his will, he would 
have despised me ; for the wife of his friend, failing in duty to 
her husband for the allurements of the sovereign, would have 
appeared infamous in his eyes. 

Napoleon was not informed of the indiscretions of one of his 
sisters till the time of ‘the Portuguese war. And the man who 
was accused of causing them was almost exiled to Junot’s staff', 

I know that those who choose to turn every thin^ into ridicule 
will assert that it is impossible. It is a fact, however, and 
^suspicion once infused into such a mind as his, every thing be- 
?€ame speedily known to him. Still he would have remained 
ignorant of the adverftures of Messieurs de Septeuil and de 
Canouville, if the histories of the horse and pelisse, and of the 
explanation, had not come to enlighten him; but all these cir¬ 
cumstances belong to the year 1810. 

Junot’s affair then was the first which reached the Emperor’s s. 
ear, and, as I have shown, it violently irritated him. Suppose,” 
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said he, walking up aad down the room, ** Murat should become 
acquainted with all these line historic of the chase at Rainey, 
the theatres, and your caniage and livery/’ It seems that the 
carriage and livery offended mm most highly. Junot attempted 
to excuse himself by observing upon the brilliancy of that of the 
Grand-Duchess ; the Emperor stamped with violence, and looked 
at him for some time without speaaing; at length he said in a 
voice of severity and an interimg^tive tone, And what colour 
are your liveries, then?” Junot cast down his eyes and said 
nothing. The fact is that the colour of our livery was precisely 
the same as that of th| Grand-Duchess; the difference was in 
the trimming and lace, thSiGrand-Duchess’s being turned up 
with white and gold lace, ours with yellow and silver: the coat 
of amaranth cloth was of precisely the same shade in both. 
This similarity was in truth the will of the Grand»Duchess ; I 
always thought that it was to serve some political purpose, and 
now I found my suspicions proved. 

“Yes!” said the Emperor, still pacing the room, “if Murat 
had learnt all that I have been repeating, what would he say ? 
What would he do ? You would have had a terrible storm to en¬ 
counter.” Junot’s countenance instantly changed; at length 
recovering all liis energy, he made two steps towards Napolecm, 
and said firmly, “ If Murat should believe liimself offended, it is 
not so long since we were on equal terms, both on the field of 
battle and elsewhere, but that I should be ready to give him all 
the satisfaction he could w^ish for. Though the Cossacks may 
be afraid of liim, I am not quite so easily frightened, and this 
time I should fight with pistols.”—“ Ah ! truly,” cried the Em¬ 
peror, with admirable naivete, “ that is precisely what I feared 
and then he added in a gentle tone, “ but I have settled all that, 
I have spoken to him, and all is right.”—“ Sire, I thank you; 
but I must observe to your Majesty, tliat I cannot consent to an 
accommodation being contrived between the Grand-Duke eff 
Berg and me ; if he believes himself offended, which I deny that 
he has any right to be, he can easily find me; my hotel is very 
near the Ely see.”—“Yes, yes,” said the Emperor, “ much too 
near; and a propos of that, what is the meaning of the frequent 
visits my sister has been making to your wife ?”—“ Sire, my wife 
is much indisposed with her pregnancy, and cannot go out with¬ 
out great care. Her Imperial Highness the Grand-Duchess has 
done her the favour to come and see her two or three times this 
spring, which is the amount of the numerous visits that have 
been reported to your Majesty.”—“ That is not true,” repUe# 
the Emperor, takxi^g a ^eat letter from a drawer near him and 
looking it entirely Oiroagh, while his brow became more and 
more contacted. Jonc^ cast a momentary glance upon the 
letter and recognised the writi|||^.—“ Lbeg your Majesty’s pwr- 
. don, but if yon e^ideiDii ymnr sister and your oldest friend and 
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most faithful servant upon the accusations of the writer of that 
letter, I cannot believe you impartial.*’ 

Napoleon seemed surprised, but made no objection to this 
observation; an almost imperceptible smile seem^^ to agitate his 
lip, and Junot proceeded: “ Besides, Sire, this is not a letter, for 
he was with your Majesty; it is therefore a report, a report 6j 
He police, copied by him ! Oh! it must be a beautiful produc¬ 
tion ! He ought at least to have respected your Majesty’saister; 
but there are very efficacious means of teaching people circum¬ 
spection and politeness; and I shall employ them with him.”— 

Junot,” exclaimed the Emperor, I forbid you to fight S-.” 

—^Junot smiled contemptuously. *Wou have suspected me, you 
have accused me of treachery, Sire; I cannot ask satisfaction of 
you for this; I must then go and demand it of him who has 
caused me all this pain, and, by heaven! 1 will. If afterwards 
Murat has any commands for me, I am at his service; unless in¬ 
deed this paltry fellow should send a ball through my head, 
which is possible, for I have known very indifferent soldiers kill 
a brave man. But if I come out of this affair safe and sound, I 
shall be ready to attend the Grand-Duke of Berg.”—Napoleon, 
rose impetuously, and coming to Junot, who was leaning against 
the mantelpiece, took him hastily by the hand, and turning him 
sharply towards himself, said to him in a loud and agitated tone, 

Once more I command you to keep the peace! Neither S- 

nor Muiat: I will not permit you to fight either with the one or 
the other.” Then drawing nearer to Junot and again taking 
his hand, he pressed it affectionately, saying, “ Come, promise 
your old friend!” 

With Napoleon such moments were fugitive, but they were 
triumphant: he never failed to come off conqueror on such an 
occasion. There was an irresistible charm in his look and in his 
voice, which was sure to overcome the most peremptory resolu¬ 
tion. Junot felt his anger giving way under their powerful 
influence—he clasped the Emperor’s hand and pressed it to his 
heart, which beat violently: and the Emperor on feeling its 
agitated pulsation also experienced a moment of indefinable but 
visible emotion; nevertheless he overcame it; gently withdrew 
his hand, passed it through Junofs thick light hair, and tapping 
his head, said with his melodious voice, which vibrated like an 
iEolian chord: “ Promise me to be reasonable, wroi^-head ,* and 
come to me again, I have more to say to you.” This conver¬ 
sation had lasted an hour and a half. The waiting-room was 
luU of persons all upon the watch to learn the result of this long 
conference. One man, in particular, wished it shorter. He knew 
the Emperor, and he knew very long audiences were never 
accorded to men about to fall under his displeasure; and Junot’s 
coimtenanee when at last he came out, confirmed his opinion. 
Junot pass^ within two paces of hmn, but affected not to see , 
him; << For I could not have avoided telling him my opinion of 
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his conduct;” said Junot to me, when we were in Spain eighteen 
months afterwards, and more united than ever, convereing con¬ 
fidentially upon this period of his life, of which he revealed to 
me the most minute circumstances. “ I perhaps ought to have 
done so,” added he, “ for that man is one of those serpents who 
bite the more fatally when the victim is quiet.” 

Two days after this conversation, one morning I was alone 
in my study, a very retired apartment at the extremity of the 
house, into \vhich I admitted no one but my most intimate ac¬ 
quaintances, when his Eminence Cardinal Mhury was announced. 
I knew this celebrated man thoroughly, as during seven years 
he came to my house every day, without exception at seven 
o'clock punctually, and left at ten; but strange to say, I never 
could reckon him among my friends. He possessed, however, 
or at least I presume he possessed all the qualities requisite in a 
friend, and I believe he was willing to be mine. But confidence 
is not to be commanded, and his unconciliatiug manners were, I 
believe, the primary cause of this repulsion. 

Cardinal. Maury, better knowm perhaps as the Abbe Maury, 
returned to France in 180(). The frontiers had been reopened 
to him in consequence of a letter written by him to the Emperor, 
which was in all respects unsuitable to both parties; as being 
addressed only to power, its eloquence was tarnished by a strain 
of base servility. On arriving at Paris, the Maury per- 
»ceived all that the Cardinal had lost in the respect of the noble 
Faubourg; and found himself received with cold politeness in 
houses where he had been accustomed to meet w ith attachment. 
Notwithstanding his extraordinary eloquence, the Abbe Maury- 
had been before the revolution, what he was in proscription, 
what he continued under the empire, a man of talent rather than 
a man of sense, and a curate of the time of the league, rather 
than an abbe of the reign of Louis XV. His figure was in the 
highest degree disagreeable. An enormous square head, pre¬ 
sented a bald Ibrehead of immense capacity, surmounted by that 
tuft of hair which the country abbes and the curates of villages 
formerly had made by tlieir perrufjuier; his eyes were remark¬ 
ably small and, except at the moment of speaking, when they 
were animated, were unexpressive; his nose was almost sunk 
in two immense masses of flesh, across which nature placed a 
prodigious horizontal aperture, which the two ears only seemed 
to prevent from making the tour of the head; his small teeth 
were all shaped like the incisors, a peculiarity which must have 
been extremely useful ito his eminence, who devoured an enor¬ 
mous quantity of food; his manners at table were altogether 
revolting. 

Notwithstanding profound veneration for power, the car¬ 
dinal sometimes disco^ed (he did not dispute) literary subjects 
with the Emperor, Napoleon highly esteemed Corneille. He 
supported Racine, butfee admiretf and loved Corneille, which I 
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can perfectly comprehend, because I feel with him. But the 
cardinal, to my great surprise, was not of the same mind. The 
Emperor one day said to him: How is it that you do not like 
Corneille?” 

" Sire,” replied the cardinal, '' I admire Corneille, but I like 
Racine .”—“ And I accuse your Racine of affectation in all his 
love scenes, said the Emperor, *‘for love he must have in his 
plays; it is as essential to the piece as a prompter to the actors. 
None but young people can possibly like Racine. And liow, 
diahle, can you, Mon|iieur le Cardinal, at your age, set up for 
the champion of Racine, the ladies’ poet? Give me Corneille : 
he is the man who knew the world.”—“ And how should he 
come by his knowledge, when he saw no one?” 

Tlie Emperor cast a contemptuous look at the cardinal, as if 
he now measured him for the first time. “ That is precisely why 
I maintain that Corneille is a great man. At a distance from 
the court, from intrigues, and from business, he guessed, as it 
were, the true situation of empires, sovereigns, and people. The 
great Conde, on seeing some piece of Corneille’s represented, 1 
believe it was Sertorius, exclaimed, “Where did Corneille learn 
the art of war? And I say,” added the Emperor, “that for 
Corneille’s fine tragedies to be justly appreciated, the audience 
should be composed of Kings, ministers, and great functionaries.” 

In fact Napoleon was formed to understand the genius of a 
man whose principal talent lay in generalizing his ideas, in re¬ 
ducing them to political maxims, and in expressing them in 
poetry which often rises to the sublime. On another occasion 
the Emperor said to the cardinal, “ If Corneille had been living 
in my time, I should have made him a prince!”—“And why not 
a minister, if he was so clever ?” said the cardinal with sufficient 
sharpness and a half smile.—“ No,” replied the Emperor, dryly; 
“ I nave had experience that the best composer of phrases may 
make the worst man of business. The coadjutor could,,make 
good speeches, but he w’ould have been a bad minister; and 
Mazarin, of whom he spoke ill, would not have liked him for a 
secretary. He was a marplot and a caviller” (ergoteur). This 
latter word the Emperor frequently applied to persons who 
spoke amd disputed much. 

The Emperor’s return was the cause of many festivities. The 
city of Paris wished to express its joy in receiving him again, 
and invited him to a ffde. He accepted the invitation, and the 
16th of August was the day appointed. Preparations were 
made with great expedition. To have the means of conveniently 
accommodating sufficient numbers on such occasions, a ban- 
queting-hall had been constructed in the great court of the Hotel- 
de-Ville; the ffdes given there were always very splendid. Count 
Frochot, who was then prefect of Paris, perfectly understood the 
art of superintending such fairy contrivances. Madame Frochot 
was not at Paris; Oil the ceiomonial of the day, therefore, de- 
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volved upon me. I was six months advanced in my pregnancy, 
and the tatigue did not suit me at all; but it was not aliowdbie 
to reason with the Emperor upon the possibility, more or le^ of 
performing any task; if you could march, with him you must 
march, loie heat was excessive, and was extremely inconve¬ 
nient, I was uncomfortable, and out of humour, cause enough 
for making the finest day appear cloudy, and the gayest f^te 
dull. 

Junot weEd to meet the Emperor, but M. Frochot and I re¬ 
ceived the Empress on the great steps of Hotel-de-Ville, as 
she alighted from her carriage. I was at the head of twenty- 
four ladies representing by their husband’s names, the commer¬ 
cial and banking interests of the capital. I had previously 
submitted a list of their names to the grand-marshal and grand¬ 
master of the ceremonies, and it had been by them laid before 
the Emperor, wdio one day made some loud complaints of this 
list, because two of the names represented the wives of two 
chamberlaans. “ Ladies who have been presented, I see often 
at the Tuileries,” said lie; at the Uotel-de*Ville I wish to see 
only Parisian faces. I wish to become acquainted with the city 
of Paris, do you understand that, Madame Junot?” 

The Empress came late. The ceremonies of her reception 
were the same as on the preceding year. The ball was opened 
by the Grand-Duchess of Berg, the Princess Stephanie, Madame 
Lallemand, a lady of the palace, a city lady, the daughter or 
wife of one of the mayors, and myself. 1 cannot remember the 
partners of all these ladies, but 1 danced with the Grand-Duke 
of Berg, or rather walked, for dreading an accident I dared not 
exert myself farther. 

One cause in particular had greatly contributed to damp my 
spirits on this occasion, so joyous to others, and in which cer¬ 
tainly I was at the height of my feminine glory, and receiving 
flattery enough to have made me forget any circumstances less 
painful than those which at that moment were opening before 
me. Junot was about to quit Paris, in expiation of the fault 
he had committed, in listening to gracious words, and returning 
tender looks. He was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
army of observation of the Gironde, now assembling at Bordeaux 
and Bayonne. 

I shall never forget the impression which the Emperor’s 
order, to go and^ assume the command of the army of the 
Gironde, made upon Junot. So then you exile me !” he said 
to Napoleon iff a tone of afiliction, which sensibly affected the 
Emperor; you send me from Paris at the moment of your 
return to it. Wlhsat more could you have done, had I committed 
a crime ?”—You have not committed a crime, but you have 
erred- It is necessary that,you should remove for some time 
from Paris, to silence tjie refiorts which have long been current 
respecting my sister and you. I defy any human being to per- 
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sist in spreaiJing them when the confidential service with which 
I am investing you becomes known. You will correspond only 
with me; you will continue governor of Paris. Come, my old 
friend .. .tine marshal’s baton is yonder.” He held out his hand, 
which Junot seised, and wept like a child, still repeating, " And 
yet you remove me from you!”—But I am at this moment in 
no danger,” replied the Emperor, affected by Junot’s emotion. 
“ You will only lose a few mtes, and you have had dancing 
enough in my absence. Come, my iriend, take courage. It is 
a noble mission that is imposed upon you. I was on the point 
of giving it to Lannes, or Murat; then remembering that you 
had been deprived of your share of glory, in the last campaign, 
I wished to make you amends. Believe me, the true reason of 
your appointment is my solicitude for your own honour.” 

When Junot repeated this conversation to me, I did not re¬ 
mark to him what principally struck me, because in my opinion 
the Emperor was desirous of administering balm to the wound. 
How skilful he was! how well he knew the hearts of men! 
Junot had gone to him in despair, he left him comforted, and 
ready to shed the last drop of his blood to add one leaf to Tfa- 
poleon’s triumphal crown. 

As soon as Junot had made up his mind to accept the com¬ 
mand of the army of observation of the Gironde, the ultimate 
destination of which was at this period known only to himself, 
he hastened the preparations for his departure. I saw that he 
was unhappy, that he quitted Paris with extreme pain; and 
though he could not acknowledge to me the true cause of this 
sorrow, I guessed it, and pitied him; but I can never forgive her 
who was the cause of his disgrace (for disgrace it was to him, 
however gilded), and who had not greatness of mind sufficient 
to acknowledge that all the fault was on her side I was after¬ 
wards made acquainted with every secret feeling of Juiiot’s 
heart: of that noble heart which never conceived a deceitful 
thought ora malicious plan to destroy the innocent. I knew 
how generously he kept silence; and I shall follow his example 
in what concerns myself. But I owe it to his memory to unveil 
all the mancEUvres which were put in practice to secure him in 
Murat’s interests in the terrible hypothesis of a misfortune hap¬ 
pening to the Emperor in one of his military absences—at least 
at that time it was only in this event that the proposition of 
acting was made; but when once it had become habitual to 
consider Murat seated upon Napoleon’s chair, mounting his 
horse—Murat, in short, master of France—when once the bur¬ 
lesque of this possibility should have disappeared by the custom of 
contemplating it, because there is nothing which the eye does 
not in the end find suitable from the long-continued habit of 
perseveringly looking upon it, then, at length, might have been 
said, The enemy’s ball has long delayed to strike.... .the 
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hazards of war are very uncertain! and from this reflection, to 
supplying the indolence or slowness of the enemy’s ball, the 
step is but short.” 

The marriage of Prince Jerome with a German Princess was 
now much spoken of. There were Arch-Duchesses, but they 
were too young; there were Grand-Duchesses, but their mothers 
would not give them to France, not even to its supreme chief; 
conjectures were numerous; but no certainty was obtained till 
the Emperor himself announced the approaching marriage of 
Prince Jerome with the Princess Catherine, daughter of the 
then reigning King of Wirtemberg. The dominions of Hesse 
Cassel, Brunswick, Fulda, Paderborn, and the greatest part of 
Hanover had just been united to compose the kingdom of 
Westphalia. It was Jprettv loudly said that the bridal pair 
were to reign over it, but the Emperor did not explain his in¬ 
tentions, and it did not answer to make guesses at them in his 
presence. But while the s^ibjects of this new state were waiting 
a king of the Emperor’s choice, he sent them a r^ency com¬ 
posed of the counsellors of state, Beugnot, Simeon, Jollivet, and 
General Joseph Lagrange. 

A commotion waa excited in the interior of France at this 
time by the suppression of, the Tribunate, which the Emperor 
bad felt to be a restmint upon him ever since the coronation. 
The repeated opposition of this body to bis will especially in 
respect to tbe legion of honour, and to the establishment of the 
Empire itself, had given him an antipathy to it; he never took 
such antipathies on slight grounds, but they were genemlly as 
in the present instance irrevocable sentences of death. Every 
time that the preparatory discussion of a new law was brought 
before the chamber of the tribunate, a host of difficulties arose, 
which always renewed the Emperor’s discontent. The moment 
then, that he thought himself strong enough to carry measures 
according to his will, he joyfully suppressed the tribunate; 
plaining that in future the proposed laws should be discussed 
by three committees of finance, of administration, and of legis¬ 
lation, all taken from the l^islative body. Another senatus- 
consultum of the same day made a great attack upon the poli¬ 
tical rights of Frenchmen by decreeing, that no one could be 
elected a deputy under the age of forty years. 

The army, notwithstanding the Emperor’s absence, continued 
its career of conquest. Marshal Brune took Stralsund by 
capitulation, and the island of Rugen fell into our hands. The 
Kin^of closed the Baltic against English commerce; 

andso attacked, must soon Mve bowed before the iron 
will of Ip^eon. It is a remarkable circumstance, that the 
Englisb|i|tacked on all sides, and abandoned by all, made no 
efl’ort toi^ieve Gustavus^'their only remaining ally, but suffered 
him to be overcome while they abandoned themselves to internal 
intrigues, and to a cunning and sordid policy, the evidence of 
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weakness. At this time England was weak, for the attaek upon 
Copenhagen must not be considered as a proof of strengtn in 
her government. A really strong government commits no act 
of baseness, and the bombardment of Copenhagen certainly was 
one, and equally impolitic. 

Then appeared that proclamation, as it may he called, for it 
had nothing of the nature of a diplomatic note in which I^a- 
poleon proscribed all connexion, political or commercial, wi^^ 
England; he added in this state paper, one of those which most 
decisively announced his domineering will, and that amongst 
the continental powers in alliance with him, there was one 
which must be punished for its double alliance; he threatened, 
the Prince Regent of Portugal with deposition, and from that 
moment his destiny was known. 

A treaty of alliance immediately followed the bombardment 
of Copenhagen; the King, in his wrath, would I believe have 
sold his people to obtain the means of vengeance. At the same 
time the Emperor Alexander, for whom I acknowledge a great 
predilection, and whom I believe to have long acted honestly 
with us, proclaimed anew the famous armed neijfolity, the,; 
masterpiece of Catherine’s wisdom. He also issued a manifesto 
filled with wise reasons in justification of this measure* I shall 
always believe, that the Emperor Alexander would loi^ 
been the sincere friend of France, if Napoleon would haVe/piir- 
mitted him. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Letter from Duroc—The Princess of Wirtetnbere expected at Rainigr—Con¬ 
sternation—Preparations for the reception of her Koyal Hij^ness—Hetalfti^l 
—Her portrait—Dismissal of her German attendants—The royal breeklast 
—M. de Winzingerode—-Stag-hunt in the park—The Princess’s dress—the 
dinner at Rainey—Her Royal Highness's request—^Arrival of Prince Jerome 
Recollections of'Baltimore—Interview of Jerome Bonaparte with the Prin¬ 
cess Catherine—Departure for Paris, and arrival at the Tuileries—^Junot'S 
distress—^The Faubourg St. Germain. 

It was the 20th of Aupst ; Junot had made all his prepara¬ 
tions for his journey, and was ^ne .to dine with M, Lalligant,, 
one of his fnends, to whose cliud he and Madame de CaramanS; 
were to stand sponsors. The house was encumbered vrith chesbiA 
and portmanteaux, the courtyard with baggage-waggons, arid 
carriages; every thing announced the approaching departure of 
the master of the mansion: in fact in two days Junot was abotil; 
to set out for Bord^x, the place of his immediate destmaiien. 

I had superintended all that was to make the journey agreeAM#, 
Madame JuNo^^—roi.. n. t 
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and I Was faii^ed; 'but at nine o’clock, just as 1 was going to 
l^d, my valet-de-cbambre informed me that one of the Empeior’s 
footmen was in waiting to deliver a letter to Junot from the 
Grand-Marshal. I tow the letter, which was endorsed, T%e 
GraTid-Marskal of the Palace; and beside this signature, in 
scarcely legible writing, were the words, in great haste; the 
whole address was in Duroc’s hand. I made two men mount 
on horseback, wrote a few words for each of them, and sent them 
in different directions to find Junot; but while they were in 
search of him he arrived. He had been to a certain hotel, where 
he had learnt the purport of Duroc’s letter, which was to the 
following effect: 

“The Princess Royal of Wirtemberg, my dear Junot, will 
arrive at Rainey with her suite, to morrow morning at nine 
o’clock, and will rest there till seven in the evening. His Ma¬ 
jesty has made this arrangement. Will you have the goodness 
to give orders that every thing should be in readiness to receive 
her. I will send whatever you think requisite for her proper 
accommodation, and for the kitchen service. 

“ I renew my assurances of attachment to you. 

Du ROC. 

“ 20—At six in the evening.” 

“ Well!” said I to Junot, after reading it, “ a pretty employ¬ 
ment they are giving us to accomplish ! it is much like one of 
the orders given to the Princess Graciosa, by her tyrannical 
step-mother; but the misfortune is, we have no Prince Percinet 
with his wand.” Junot walked about with a look of care. 1 
saw that I had done wrong in complaining, which would but 
increase his ill-humour, and going up to him with a smile, I 
said, “ But standing there like the god Terminus will not for¬ 
ward this business that I am complaining of, and which after all 
is not worth talking about. It appears that Her Royal High¬ 
ness is to spend the whole day with us at Rainey; it will be your 
affair to dispose matters so that she shall not be weary of us ; 
which is just possible, because neither the dogs nor the stags 
are packed up, so that you will be able to shew her a hunt; and 
if it should not be quite so agreeable to you as your chase by 
the light of flambeaux, the Pnneess will understand, that with 
the best intentions in the world it is only possible to give what 
one has. Come, answ^er Duroc; or do you wish me to doit?” 
And I went to my desk. Junot looked at me, listened, and had 
the air of waking by degrees; his fine countenance, to which 
gloom was not at all becoming, cleared up, and at last became 
even cheerf^d. " Yes, answer him,” he replied, embracing me 
slightly. 

1 wrote to .PuToc, that we were about to give the necessary 
orders for Uwi reception of her Royal Highness, and that Junot 
and I returned tbanki to'the Emperor for giving us this new 
<^portumty ©f provmg our devotedness to him. I thanked 
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Bqioc for his offer of sending ns all things necessary for 
service, but added, ** This would inconvenience rather than as^st 
ns; and I engage to he perfectly prepared for the recepticm of 
the Princess at the hour appointed.” I then sent for Rechaud* 
This Rechaud was a clever, and in our present dilemma a most 
important personage: he was moreover a thoroughly honest man, 
a qualification not often to be found combined with skill in his 
profession. He and his brother had been brought up in the 
kitchen of the Prince of Conde; and afterwards became so ex¬ 
pert in cookery, that they attained great celebrity in the gastro¬ 
nomic world. Rechaud had previously given me a specimen of 
his ability in the employment in which it was now wanted, by 
preparing in a few hours for the reception of the Marquis de la 
Komana at Rainey in great form. I explained the state of the 
present case, and he instantly understood all that was tq be done. 

‘‘ Madame may set out for Rainey,” he said with a sang-froid 
worthy of Vatel, ** every thing shall be ready at the time men¬ 
tioned.” 

I knew Rechaud; and getting into my carriage set out for 
Rainey without any anxiety, at ten o’clock at night, and in de¬ 
lightful weather. On reaching the mansion, I found carts 
already arrived with provisions for the morrow. All night the 
road to Rainey was travelled over by goers and comers transport¬ 
ing thither whatever was needful, not simply for food but for 
luxury. The next morning, before I was up, Rechaud tapped 
at the door of the bath-room, where I had slept to leave my 
apartment for the use of the Princess of Wirtemberg in case she 
snould wish to retire to it upon her arrival; he came to tell me 
that every thing was quite ready. Neither had I been idle in 
the department which fell under my superintendence; all the 
apartments were in perfect order for the reception of the Princess 
and suite, even to the superb bath-room, which was prepared in 
case the Princess should choose to leave the dust of her journey 
in one of its fine marble basins. One thing teased me sadly: it 
was my curiosity to know why the Princess on arriving within, 
four leagues of Paris should be detained there a visitor to the 
governor of the city without daring to proceed. Junot pretty 
well knew both the Emperor’s orders m this matter and his 
reasons for them. He did not choose that the Princess Royal 
of Wirtemberg should make such an entrance into Paris as the 
Duchess of Burgundy and her sister the fair Gabrielle of Savoy 
might have made; and when he found that the march of the 
Pnneess had been so stupidly calculated, that she would arrive 
within sight of the barriers at ten o’clock in the morning, he de¬ 
termined that she should not pass them till eight in the evening, 
and that she should remain in the interim at some private 
which might be hired for the occasion. The Emperor was gciiag 
to dismiss Duroc after having given him these orders, 
cried out suddenly, Oh! par bleu! —^Junot—Junot has Rmhcy 
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—^the Princess must spend the day at Rainey. It is a charming 
place, and I hope she will think it a great deal more beautiful 
than the huge, demi-gothic castles of Suabia and Bavaria. Be¬ 
sides, Madame Junot knows how to speak to crowned heads. 
Then write to Junot that the Princess Catherine of Wirtemberg 
will pass to-morrow with him and his wife j his wife must go also, 
he^regnancy is no hinderance to that.” 

Tne Princess arrived at Rainey exactly at nine o’clock, as had 
been announced. She possessed the German preciseness, even 
in its minutest details. I was impatient to become acquainted 
with the Princess. Jerome’s fate could not be indifferent to me; 
for I had loved him from childhood, and though he, only, had 
treated me with coldness at the death of my mother, I still con¬ 
tinued very much attached to him. He had sworn to me when 
we met at breakfast in Estramadura, that he should never forget 
the mother of his son, her who had given him a paradise in a 
strange country. I involuntary thought of that young victim, 
who w'as said to be so beautiful, and who was so affectionate! 
who had had a child! but was that child to become an orphan ? 
It was therefore with a strong prepossession against her that I 
approached the Princess of Wirtemberg with my compliments. 
She received me with perfect grace, perceived my situation at 
once, and assured me that if she had known that I was so far 
advanced in pregnancy, she would have sent me a courier very 
early in the morning to desire me not to rise to receive her. 

The Princess of VVirtemberg, at the time I am speaking of, 
was about nineteen or twenty years of age; she was handsome; 
the turn of her head gave her an expression of dignified pride 
which became her noble brow, and which would have been still 
more graceful had her neck, and indeed her whole figure been 
something less short. She was not pretty in the general accep¬ 
tation of the word, though all her leatures were good, but she 
seldom smiled, and the expression of her countenance wanted 
urbanity; it was, if not disagreeable, at least exceedingly 
haughty, and was dignified and serious, rather than pleasing and 
gracious; her head was too much sunk between her shoulders, 
though she held it as high as possible to lose nothing of her 
stature, which was low. At the moment I first saw her, this 
characteristic haughtiness was more than usually conspicuous. 
At first this expression struck me as very disagreeable, notwith¬ 
standing her extreme politeness to myself; but in a few minutes 
I understood her feelings, and far from blaming them, felt my¬ 
self much interested in her situation. It was really a very 
painful one, and it was not for me, a woman, to be insensible 
to p Two days previously the Princess had been separated 
from all hir German attendants. The Emperor, though he did 
not like Louis XIV;.,cho#c him for a model in matters of etiquette; 
and as he had isolated the foreign Princesses who came into 
Franck, whether from the north, as in the case of the wife of bis 
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brother, or from the south, as the Duchess of Burgundy, so the 
Princess of Wirtemberg was separated from her German house¬ 
hold, notwithstanding a species of resistmice very natuml in her 
situation. This situation was not similar to that of all Princesses 
quitting their own country to share a foreign throne; she was 
obliged at the same time to surmount the national prejudice .so 
strongly rooted amongst the Germans against unequal alliances 
(and If the Emperor, surrounded by the blaze of his glory, that 
dominating spell which commands admiration, might be excepted 
from the anathema, it was not so with his brothers); and the 
bitter consideration that she was about to give her hand to a 
man wdio had already a contracted marriage, which gave to an¬ 
other woman still living the rights of wife and mother. This 
knowledge, sufficiently distressing to any one, must have been 
doubly so to a Princess condemned to silence, constraint, and 
dissimulation, and to the concealment of her tears from hew 
servants whose presence thus makes the hours of retirement 
more heavy than those of public ceremonial. The Princess of 
Wirtemberg then was received on her entrance into the French 
territory by the court of honour which the Emperor had sent to 
meet her, and which was wholly taken from that of the Empress. 
Marshal Bessikes had espoused the Princess as proxy for the 
Prince. 

On the arrival of the Princess at Rainey she was offered a 
bath in the elegant bath-room, but refused it, and seemed de¬ 
sirous to have an early breakfast. As I did not know what she 
might like, I had prepared two breakfast services, that she might 
take hers in her own apartment if she preferred it; but she 
declined, and even expressed a wish that all my inmates should 
breakfast with her, desiring me to invite them in her name. She 
seemed uneasy, as far as the passibility of her countenance 
allowed me to judge, at the delay of her father's minister, M. de 
Winzingerode, who did not arrive till ten o’clock: he was a young 
man, tall, fair, without the smallest degree of expression in his eye, 
smile, or attitude; a perfect god Terminus: his wife, who was also 
expected, did not come, for some reason which I do not now 
recollect. The countenance of the Princess, upon seeing the 
ambassador, immediately changed, which further convinced me 
that my former observation of the constraint she had imposed 
upon herself was correct: it was clear she was in a state of 

f reat suffering; the unexpected removal of her German suite 
ad oppressed her, even to the injury of her health, which was 
manifestly affected. 

Breakffist was over by half-past eleven o’clock; I asked the 
Princess whether she would like to witness a stag-hunt in the 
park, and whether she would ride on horseback or in an operi 
carnage. She chose the carriage, and having ordered twb df 
those sort of basket sociables, which are used by the ladies 
who follow the chase at Fontainebleau and Ramhodillet, wd 
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set oat to make the first tour of the forest Boody; then 
re-entering the park by the gate of Chelles, we were met by 
the huntsman and hounds, and a young buck was turned 
out, which was almost immediately taken and very much mal¬ 
treated by tlie dc^s. The Princess, who at first was seiious^ 
if not melancholy, became more cheerful as we rode, and at 
length seemed very well pleased. The beat being excessive, we 
returned to the house as the clock struck three; leaving indeed 
not more than time enough for the party to dress for diiuier. 

When the Princess came into the drawing-room half-an-hour 
before dinner time, I felt some regret that one had had the 
courage to recommend her a diflerent style of dress. She was 
about to have a first interview with a manou whom was to 
depend the happiness of her future life, and whose youthful 
ima^nation, poetical as is natural to the natives of tlie soutn, could 
adorn an absent object with additional charms, while Madame 
Jerome Bonaparte, without the aid of imagination, was really 
a charming woman. As the Princess Catherine had made up her 
mind to give her hand to Prince Jerome, it was the more desirable 
that she should please him, as, notwithstanding his too ready 
submission to the will of Napoleon, it was certain he regretted 
his divorced wife, for Miss Patterson really was his wife, and it 
would have been politic to appear before him with all the advan¬ 
tages dress could bestow, while on the contrary, hers was in 
inconceivable bad taste for the year 1807. The gown was of 
white moire, but of a bluish white, which was out of fashion at 
tlie time, mid trimmed in front with a very badly-worked silver 
embroidery, in a style which had also been forgotten: then the 
cut of the dress itself corresponded exactly with its trimming 
in point of novelty: it was a very tight frock, with a little tmin 
exactly resembling the round tail of tlie beaver, and tight fiat 
sleeves, compressing the aim above the elbow, like a bandage 
after blood-letting. Her shoes were so pointed that they seemed 
to belong to riie era of King John. The hair was dressed in a 
similarly old-fashioned style, and was particularly unbecoming 
to a countenance of which not only the features were good, but 
the expression very striking. Her complexion was very fair and 
firesh, her hair light, her eyes blue, her teeth very white; all 
which, with a turn of the head at once gracious and dignified, 
^ve her personal advantages which she seemed to despise by 
Sto'lol&l mdifierence with which she permitted tht^e about her 
to take the entire management of her dress. She wore rCMind Iier 
neck two ro^g. of very fine pearls, to which wfiw suspended the 
portrait of i& .Prmee set in diammids ; the size df the medaUkm 
Baying pM^nihly been left to the taste of the jeweller, he had 
miii^lt lfiimeaskms capable of carrying the greatest possiy© 
‘ numlter ^^wek, certeinW much too large to be ornamental, 
as ^e neck of the Princes, and bestowed heavy 

' Idows ati i i fq i y moment. Bank, however, goes for nmchki m 
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casm, £br her Roval Highness, in this tasteless attife altered the 
draw^'-room ot Rainey with ^ same majestic air which dis- 
^Qgaisned her at St. Cloud two months afta, when she wsdked 
the gallery in a full court suit, embroidered by Lenonnand, and 
made by Leroy, her hair dressed by Frederic or Gharbmi- 
mer, and her neck ornamented by a magnificent necklace 
admirably set by Foncier or Nitot. Then her apparent in-* 
didTerence to such trifles prored what widely different subject® 
occupi^i her really superior mind, in this, perhaps the most 
important moment of her life. 


By her own desire the ladies only were to dine with her, mid in 
consequence I wdered the dinner in the library, a large rotuirtla 
in the left wing of the mansion looking upon the park. We 
were six, including the Princess and ner three ladies, for her 
Royal Highness was good enough to permit my friend Madame 
Lallemand to join our party, though she had not yet been 
presented. 

A few moments before the dinner was announced I remarked 
that the Princess was much agitated. I concluded that she had 
some wish, which she felt unwilling to express to the strangers 
who surrounded her, and who, in a moment when above all others 
she stood in need of sympathy, would probably answer her only 
by a respectful smile or with perfect indifference. I therefore 
approacned her, and without abruptly putting the question, I 
drew her on to speak to me with more confidence than she had 
yet done to any of the persons in her service. “ Would it be 
possible,” said she, “ for me to have some minutes notice pre¬ 
vious to the Prince’s arrival?” She coloured highly as she 
finished these words. This emotion, which was certainly not the 
effect of love, must have been very painful; I appear^ not to 
remark it, and congratulated myself on the facility with which I 
could gratify her Koyal Highness's wishes, Ramey is perhap® 
the only country-seat in the neighbourhood of Paris whicn would 
afford this convenience. Its avenue of poplars leading from the 
high road nearly to the grand entrance of the manstcxi is almost 
three furlongs in length. I mentioned the Princess’s wish to 
Junot, who thought with me that she was desirous of preparing 
her mind for an interview of which she had probably a painfiil 
anticipation. He immediately gave orders to M. de Grandsaigue 
to take his station at the end of the avenue nearest to the house, 
and the moment the Prince's carriages should appear to bring 
me word. I infi)rmed the Prineess tbat her wishes should be 
attended to, and we sat down to table, while Junot entertained 
Maishal Bessi^es and the rest of her ^yal Highness’s smte in 
the dimog-room. The dinner was dull. I watched the move* 
melts of the Princess, which were more hasty than in the mota^ 
ing; her efee^g were Wghly flushed, and her absence of manw^ 
hoskrayed an inward agitation, disguised by the dignity wdiidb idm 
had heen tau^t. We remained hixt a short 
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I had twice asked whether her Royal Highness would like to 
take her coffee and ice in the park or in the great saloon, she 
looked at me with the air of a person who hears without under¬ 
standing and said, Eh ?—^Which you please.’* 

At half-past six we retired to the saloon, and the Princess 
haying asked me whether I had thought of her wishes, I went to 
inquire if Junot had taken care that his yidette was at his post. 
But finding that Junot, Bessi^res, and the rest of the gentlemen, 
relieyed from their attendance by the will of the Princess, thought 
only of lengthening out the pleasures of a good dinner, and that 
the dining-room was sending out loud specimens of tiieir joyi- 
ality, I went myself to the Russian cottage, where poor M. de 
Grandsaigue was dining all alone, and pointing his opera-glass 
down the ayenue. “ Sister Anne, sister Anne!” I cried out to 
him from the lawn, for I was not in a condition to be very actiye, 
** sister Anne, sister Anne ! do you see anything coming I’*—-** I 
see, my Castellane, only the grass that’s growing, and tlie dust 
that’s blowing,” replied my gallant warder, with all the cour¬ 
tesy of one of Louis XV.’s musketeers, and which had been 
taught by his father, who had belonged to that venerable troop. 
I also looked down the avenue, and saw nothing. But at the 
moment I was about to return into the house, a cloud of dust 
arose on the road to Paris, and presently several carriages en¬ 
tered the avenue. I then immediately went to give notice to 
the Princess, who thanked me with a half-smile, which was 

E ainful to witness. Her face assumed a deep scarlet hue, and 
er agitation for a moment was alarming; but it subsided, at 
least outwardly, and she quickly regained her self-command. 
She called Madame de Lugay to her, and probably gave her 
orders, that her departure should immediately follow the inter¬ 
view ; she then took her staticm in the saloon where it was to 
take place. This saloon, as described in a former part of this 
volume is divided into three parts, the music-room being at one 
extremity, the billiard-room at the other, and the reception or 
drawing-room in the middle. In this centre division the Prin¬ 
cess seated herself beside the chimney, having an arm-chair 
near her w'hich was intended for the Prince. We were all in 
the billiard-room, from whence we could see all that passed in 
the drawing-room, being separated from it only by a range of 
pillars with statues in the inter-columniations. The Prince was 
to enter by the music-room. 

Already the rolling of the carriage-wheels in the avenu^^was 
heard, wnen Madame Lallemand, catching hold of myM^, 
exclaimed^ f* Bo you know it has just crossed my mind, that 
the sigh|:#f meat this moment may make a singular impression 
upon th#Prince. I had better retire.”—" Why —■" Because 
the last time he saw me Was at Baltimore with Miss Patterson, 
with whom I was v^y intimate. Bo you not think that Beeh% 
lase ageing on 6U<^ ^ eocamon as the preset, sright recai a 
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great deal that has passed Indeed I do!” I exclaimed, 
thrusting her into the adjoining room, for at this moment, a 
noise in the hall announced the Prince’s arrival, and in a few 
seconds the door was opened and Marshal Bessi^res introduced 
him. The Prince was accompanied by the officers of his house¬ 
hold, among whom were Cardinal Maury, the chief almoner, and 
M, Alexander Le Camus, who already possessed great influence 
over him; and who felt it advisable not to lose si^t of him in a 
moment to which his advice had given rise, and which m^ht 
prove important to his future fate. I do not believe that Jerome 
would ever have abandoned Miss Patterson if he had not been 
urged to it by counsels which he had not strength of mind 
enough to resist. The Prince’s attendants remained in die 
music-room during the interview. 

The saloon of Kaincy seemed to be made expressly for the 
interview which was now to take place. The Princess was 
seated near the chimney, though there was no fire. On the 
Prince’s entrance she rose, advanced two steps towards him, and 
made the compliment of reception with equal grace and dignity. 
Jerome bowed neither well nor ill j he seemed to be there, 
because he had been told “ You must go there.” He ap¬ 
proached the Princess, who seemed at this moment to have 
recovered all her presence of mind, and all the calm dignity of 
the woman and the Princess. After the exchange of a few 
words she offered to the Prince the arm-chair, which had been 
placed near her, and a conversation was opened upon the subject 
of her journey. It was short, and closed by Jerome’s rising and 
saying, ** My brother is waiting for us; I will not longer deprive 
him of the pleasure of making acquaintance with the new sister 
I am about to give him.” 

The Princess smiled, and accompanied the Prince as far as 
the entrance of the music-room, whence he retired with his 
attendants. As soon as she had lost sight of him, the colour in 
her cheeks increased so violently, that I feared the bursting of a 
blood-vessel. She acknowledged indisposition; we gave her 
air and eau de Cologne, in a few minutes she recovered her self- 
possession; this fainting fit, though laid to the account of heat 
and fatigue, was certainly occasioned by the violent constraint 
the Princess had for some hours put upon herself. The preju¬ 
dices of a German Princess against an unequal alliance, joined 
to the almost antipathy borne by every German to the name of 
Bonaparte, and together with these simple causes, the knowledge 
qf tlie previous marriage of the man to whom she was about ti> 
give her hand, were sufficient to overpower a more resolute 
^rson than the Princess Catherine of Wirtemberg; and 
tru^ I considered it very natural, not only that she should 
ind^posed, but sufficiently so to retard her departure 

Haincy, and with it the ceremony^ which might appe^jjJ. 

almost ^crilegious, but which was to set tae ^^w 
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future destiny. 1 have beard the devotedness of the Queen of 
Westphalia very highly eulodsed, and in fact it ia truly noble 
in her peculiar situation. She was, however, ready to set out 
when Junot came to inform her that her carnages were drawn 
up. 1 stayed at Rainey, for the day had been so fatiguing tbat 
I was unable to undergo another court ceremomal. The Princess 
at the moment of her departure approached me, and said with 
a gracious smile, ** Madame Junot, I shall never foiget Rainey, 
and the hospitality I have experienced here. This place will 
always recal some of the most pleasing moments of my life.*' 
Here was a speech worthy of the King, her lather, an adept in 
diplomacy; for honestly, the moments which had preceded its 
ullerance were certainly sufficiently bitter. 

She set out accompanied by Junot and Bessieres. I after¬ 
wards learnt, that on her arrival at the Tuileries, the Emperor 
went to the top of the great staircase to meet her. On approach¬ 
ing him, she made an effort to kneel and kiss his hand, hut the 
Emperor stooping immediately, constrained her to rise, and con¬ 
ducted her to the throne-room, where all the imperial family 
weie assembled, and where he presented her to them as a 
daughter and sister* She was surrounded, caressed, and re¬ 
ceived with everymark of satisfaction into the family circle, 

I returned to Paris, and found Junot in a state of distress 
which gave me extreme pain. Every effort had been used to 
erect between the Emperor and his old aide-de-camp, his old 
friend, a kind of barrier of the nature of which Junot liimself 
was not aware, because his noble character kept him a stranger 
to all mysterious manteuvres. “ You visit none but my enemies,** 
said the Emperor one day to Junot, who was thunderstruck. 
Up to this time, this speech, a very common one, had been 
addressed only to me, and so little coiisequence did 1 attach to 
it, that 1 had begun to take no notice of it whatever. But Junot 
was more astonished than 1 was in the habit of being, at the 
strange reproach that was addressed to him, and he made no 
answer. ‘*Yes,” repeated the Emperor, **you virit only my 
enemies; what is the meaning of this whist party which you 
have drawn together, and which is composed ot persons all 
objectionable to me V’ “ This whist party, Sire, is composed of 
the same persons who played at M. de Talleyrand’s and I i^ver 
heard of your Majesty having addressed such reproaches to him. 
I suppose they were ail reserved for me.”—in short,” said 
Napoleon, can you explain to me, why you visit at a certain 
house of the Paubourg St. Germain, where I am so mudb d^ested, 
to spedk |4ainly, that I wonder why 1 allow such people to 
remain in J^aris ?”—visit at no nouse in the Fauiwurg St. 
Germa^ S^ Ihere was once at Paris a person in wh(^ I 
bad a and at whose house I wtEus in the habit of 

often mdivhluals whom your Majesty might consider 

your enemies^ but ^ whom you have probably chimged your 
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opinion, as many of them are now about your person,”—" It is 
not my actions that are in question,” replied the Emperor, knit¬ 
ting his brow, as having evidently the worst of the argument. 
"Why do you visit at Madame de Luynes's, where you pass 
your life, and where you allow yourself to be maltreated by saucy 
girls, who think themselves privileged by their sex to play with 
impunity with the sword of one of my bravest soldiers ? How 
long may they have thought this possible ? Ah ! ah! Monsieur 
Junot! . , . . you see that I know all .... 1 am thoroughly 
well informed.” 

On hearing the name of Madame de Luynes, Junot did not at 
first know what to think of it; but his surprise soon gave way 
to so painful a feeling, that he drew a deep sigh, putting hi^ 
hands before his eyes. The Emperor, believing him self-con¬ 
victed, and that he was at a loss for a defence, repeated, “ Yes, 
yes; I am perfectly well informed; you cannot deny it.”— 
** Sire,” said Junot at length, with great solemnity of manner, 
** I feel myself obliged to tender my resignation to your Majesty; 
for it is impos^ble I can continue my services about your person, 
when you will give credit to all the absurd falsehoods which are 
reported to you respecting my wife and myself. You would 
believe me in conspiracy against you, if they were to bring you 
a report to that effect.” 

Junot's expression in making this last remark affected Na¬ 
poleon, who answered mildly, “ That is a very different affair.” 
—" By no means, Sire, as your Majesty will probably under¬ 
stand, when I tell you that my wife and I have been but once to 
the hotel de Luynes. My wife, it is true, was well acquainted 
with Madame de Chevreuse before the marriage of either, but 
her opposition has been so public, that Madame Junot has not 
sought a renewal of the connexion. With respect to allowing 
myself to be maltreated by saucy girls, I am not aware of having 
hitherto given much cause for supposing that 1 should submit 
to disrespect from any individual whatsoever. But I will prove 
to your Majesty how much you should be on your guard against 
reports brought to you by any other than the constituted chief 
authorities, Dubois, Fouch6, Duroc, and myself.” And here¬ 
upon Junot succinctly related to the Emperor the circumstances 
which had given rise to these calumnies; and 1 afterwards de¬ 
scribed to him more at length the history of the etening we had 
spent at the hotel de Luynes. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

Junot’s departure for Bordeaux, and subsequently foi* Portugal—Secret instruc¬ 
tions relative to the l*Drtuguese campaign—General Loison—His accusations 
against J unot — Colonel Napier — Predilections in favour of England — 
Charles X. at the exhibition of Natural Industry—Convention of Cintra-— 
Fetes at Fontainebleau—The Emperor’s new amours—His solitary rides in the 
forest—His dislike to attendance—Melancholy presentiments of the Empress 
—Duroc’s hostility to her — Interview at Mantua between Napoleon and 
Lucien—The Imperial brother and the Republican brother—Lucien’s ideas 
of kingly duties — The parting—Scene at Malmaison in 1804 —Lucien’s 
prediction. 

JuNOT at length set out on the 28th of August, 1807, for 
Bordeaux. He received secret instructions at great length from 
tlie Emperor before his departure, and further orders were to be 
sent to him at Bordeaux, on the receipt of which he set out for 
Portugal, and his array had already passed Alcantara before the 
people of Paris were aware of its destination. Not only were 
the ministerial orders precise, but the private letters of the Em¬ 
peror were peremptory in requiring the utmost possible celerity 
in his march upon Lisbon, and that he should make great sacri¬ 
fices to obtain the predominant object of the ejfpedition: which 
was, to prevent the fleet and ports of Lisbon being surrendered 
to the English. - 

Grant nothing to the Prince of Brazil, even though he 
should promise to make war on England; enter Lisbon, and 
take possession of the shipping and the dockyards.” Such 
were Napoleon^s secret instructions, written at his dictation by 
M. de Menneval. ' 

This campaign, one of the most remarkable in which our 
ahni^'had been engaged since that of 1790 (I mean the first 
cats^ign of Portugal, for there were three, and, as JunoPs wife, 
I protest against either the second or third being attributed 
to laisi), ofeed noting but discouragement and annoyanOe to 
m^Hnsl^od. Jealdusy and envy erected a barrier to prevent 
liis glc^* peiitetratu% to ^the land of his cradle. The^ were 

were amongst the laurel-* 
composed the triumphal garland of Trance; those 
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truly brave and talented men were faithful and true brethren in 
arms to their commander-in-chief. At their head was the Duke 
de Valmy, the valiant and loyal General Kellerman, who, like 
our ancient worthies, conscious that his own glory was proof, 
dreaded not that of others. To him I may add the Generals 
Laborde, Thiebault, Quesnel, Taviel, and many others. But 
General Loison and another, who shall be nameless, were so lost 
to all generous sentiments as to become the accusers of a man 
who had loaded them with favours and honours: that other, 
whose base perfidy to Junot was without cause, without even 
the slightest pretext, and who professed gnititude to him for the 
gift of a considerable sum of money, which now constitutes the 
greater part of his fortune. He materially injured, not Junot 
only, but also Marshal Ney in Massena’s campaign, when I was 
present and detected his intrigues. 

When arranging ray notes relative to this campaign, anxious 
to render my narrative succinct, true and impartial, especially as 
regards one of the great names of our military history, and 
unable to reconcile the various conflicting rumours respecting 
Marshal Soult and his desire to possess himself of the Portu^ 
guese crown, which had daily reached me wljile with the army; 
as I always prefer the most direct course, I called one day on 
la Marechale; related to her and also to that loyal and frank- 
hearted soldier Colonel Bory de St. Vincent, attached to the 
marshal’s person, ray wish to have the marshal’s own answ^ to 
the accusations of Loison, who would have accused his own 
mother, if it answered his purpose. The marshal received my 
request with more good will than I expected; but since his 
accession to the ministry, he has made a point of refusing all 
my little demands upon him. Is it then a title to proscription 
to be the wife of a soldier of the Revolution and tlie Empire ? I 
should be the more sorry, as I will never abandon that title: 
I am a Frenchwoman, and a Frenchwoman of that radiant era I 
will remain cherishing all its recollections, adoring and venerating 
all its glories with increasing ardour, now that none of them sur¬ 
vive around me. 

** Have the goodness to send me your notes,” said the marshal, 
leaving sufficient margin for me to write the answer to your 
queries. Will that suit you ?” I gladly assented; but Madame 
Soult objected, that he might spare both himself and me the 
trouble, by giving me the work of Colonel Napier and General 
Matthew Dumas, the accuracy of which might be entirely 
depended upon, and I should have but to copy what was already 
printed. I acc^ted the book, though not without regret thiat 
the marshal’s offer had failed of its accomplishment. 

On my road home I racked my brain to discover whence this 
Colonel Napier could come, of whom I had never heard; it w;^ 
not till I arrived and opened the first of the four volumes, vvlfich 
as a former comrade the Duchess of Dalmatia had beep jtind 
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czuHigli to Imd/mCi toat the manreltous tooth iras ; he 

/w^s m Ei^fihmaa! Haying bem relenred to thia lyork tor 
intormatioQ I xns^ it a duty to read it attentiy^y. On toe 
principal object of my inquiry it was ailent, or at leaat contained 
but two Of three chance obserrations xespectmg the contested 
question of the Portuguese royalty. But I was not a little 
mttonished to find in the work to which 1 had been thus officially 
retoried an account of the campaign written in a spirit most 
inimical to the French, and especially to Junot. That campaign, 
toe glory of which is est^lished and recognised not only 
toroughout £mope, but across the Atlantic, established and 
acknoMdedged too by the rage of our enemies, who granted an 
inquiry as their only recompence to Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
General Thiebault, the chief of Junot’s staff, and son of that 
friend of the great Frederic who has left us so admirable a work 
upon the miraculous days of Prussia’s exaltation, knows more, 
I imagine, of this expedition and of its commander than M. 
Hapier; and when such a man as Thiebault, with a heart truly 
French, a noble and elevated mind, and talents as remarkable 
in the cabinet as was his valour in the field, preserved his attach* 
ment and esteem ibr his former commander, now laid in the dust, 
it may well be believed that the man who was worthy of such 
attachment and of the affections of all who belonged to him, 
was not what Colonel Napier has represented him. 

If any thing can now-a-days excite surprise, it might be to 
find emanating from the national archives of the French minister 
of war, a book written by an Englishman in the English service, 
animated by all the national animosity which has so con* 
israntly subsisted between the two countries. And one of our 
most distinguished generals translated thb precious work! I 
fiattol;myself that in nis younger days General Matthew Dumas, 
would have recoiled from such an undertaking; but he is in the 
case which must happen to us all—he is growing old. 

.. In 1814, the Count d’Artois uttered the memorable words, 
||/ am only one additional Frenchman.^' An expression worthy 
bf Bayard or ol Francis the First. But at tne exhibition of 
HatioMl Industty, in 1827; in that sanctuary where the true 
strength, prosperity and vitality of the state reside, Charles X., 
then many years older, replied with a smile to one of our most 
skilful armourers who presented him with a new gun: ^ I thank 
yoUf but 1 seldom use any hut English arms.*’ And further on 
wbona Lyoni BhawUmanufactarer was displaying to him some 

Oh! our neighbours tor surpass us^ We 
canh# expend with thenu” I have the honour to beg your 
Mi^esty^pitodon, answered the mauu&cturer with spirit, 
deeply sUBfible to toto unjust mproach^ tor more than six years 
past, ^esy toctoiy m wuins sends to England five hundred 
thousa^4#es' woito,^ these very mfmutoctnr^ whtoh yw 
Majesty noa^ers jso Whm- to the English.*' 
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the eowrt ieealhefeciclc iiotnted north^vesly 
^gee&bligcfi to $itigG€>d save the ^ even Rule Britimma; 
it awe aatun^ en^u^ that ^aatieles to the supremacy of Ei^ 
kaul should tl^ be found in the library of the war mlEtiil^ : 
but that matters shoidd remain the same after the Revolutm 6f 
1830, is a little too had, " - r 

When Junot had once accepted the command, he resolved |o 
justify the Emperor’s confidence; and althou^ his health was 
seriously impaired, he did not sufier indisposition to interfere 
with the most minute attention to all the concerns of his army. 
But, with Napoleon, conquest was indispensable. H# had yet 
experienced no reveree, nor would he endure that his lieatenanti» 
should; and glorious as was the convention of Gintra, admirable 
as must have been that character which could obtain it from the 
esteem of an enemy of five times his own strength, this single 
act in which Ei^land ever treated with the Empire, was not suf. 
ficient; victory alone could satisfy Napoleon, With conscripts 
only; without suppli^ either of arms or money, still he must 
have victory: nor can I blame him, rigid as was the requisition ; 
it was upon such principles he made the world his Empire. 

The fetes in celebration of the King of Westphalia’s marriage 
still continued, and the court of Fontainebleau was more 
brilliant than during the reign of Louis XIV.; each successi^ 
day exceeding the past in magnificence. I was patiently await¬ 
ing my confinement at Rainey, when I received an invitatioin, or 
rather an order, to repair to Fontainebleau for a few days. X 
obeyed; but not choosing to be an inmate of the chateatt> and 
to be heaid screaming in the night in case of unexpected acci¬ 
dents, 1 hired a small house close adjoining, and went every day 
to the palace in a sedan-chair; although Buroc had told me in 
confidence that the Emperor, whom I certainly feared the 
was about to set out on a journey. " 

No language can convey a clear idea of the magnificence, the 
magical luxury, which now surrounded the Emperor; the dia¬ 
monds, jewels, and flowera, that gave splendour to his ; the 
loves and joys that spread enchantment around, and the intrigues 
which the actors in them fancied quite impenetrable, wheie^ 
they were perhaps even more easily discernible than at the 
Tuileries. Whm the mornings were fine, and in October and 
November of that year the weather was superb, wf went out 
hunting and breakfasted in the forest. The ladies wore a uniform ' 
of clmmois cashmere, udth collars and trimmings of green clbth^ 
embroidered with silver, and a hat nf black velvet, with a lai^ 
plume of white leathers. Nothing could be mme exhilaratii^ 
than the mght of seven or ei^# open carriages ’whirling 
thmugb !tim tdleys of timt ma^itcent fihbd wim 
in. t^ : ^egant costume, Ihenr waving plumes bkndhig lrii^ 
monioufily with the autumnal ftiliagd j the £mperay^1^ 
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i^ttmerous Sttite,jdartmg like a flight of arrows past them^ io pm;* 
of a stag, which exhibiting at one moment its prond antlers 
the Summit of a mossy rock, in the next was fl^o^ with the 
^eeiness of the wind to escape from its persecutors. l£e gentle¬ 
men’s Jiunting uniform was of geen cloth, turned up with ama* 
lanth: velvet, and laced ^ la Drandenbourg on the breast and 
pockets with gold and silver; it was gay, but I preferred the 
more unpretending shooting-uniform. 

Much gossip was at this time passing at Fontainebleau, 
respecting both the present and the future, but all in whispers. 
The present wja^; the very important subject of the Emperor’s 
new amemrs. The beautiful Genoese then at the acme of favour, 
had demanded to be presented at court, which no other favourite 
had ever dared to tliink of; and the Emperor, though usually 
very little susceptible of influence from suen connexions, had on 
this occasion the weakness to accede. But the future presented 
ji far more serious consideration, in the Imperial divorce, which 
occupied all minds, and was the subject of all our conversation 
, in the retirement of our own apartments. The designated heir 
of the empire was no more; and, though he had left a brother, 

< IfapoleonA hopes did not rest equally on him. He became 
thoughtful and abstracted ; and would often ride into the forest 
in the morning, attended only by Jardin (his favourite pricker, 
who was much devoted to him), probably that he might meditate 
^undisturbed upon the course he should adopt 
1 How can you suffer the Emperor to ride almost aloue in that 
forest?” said I one day to Duroc; “for once it would be im¬ 
material, but if it is known to be habitual, he may be watched 
fpf, and how easily may a mischance occur.”—“ I cannot hinder 
.||s going out unaccompanied,” replied Duroc, “ I have several 
times remonstrated, but he will not listen. I am however in- 
' ihrined the moment he leaves the palace, and do my best to 
we^h over his safety. But the forest is large, and there is no 
ii^certaining' what direction he may choose, so that these solitary 
often cause me uneasiness.” This may serve as an answer 
:i|h the ^seiiions in some biographies as to the extreme vigilance 
^f^with which it was the Emperor’s pleasure to be uniformly 
Warded. He had always the gf^test repugnance to attendance; 
f^en in seasons of real danger, I kswe seen^him going out con- 
tkiually accompanied by Bourfie*me#dunot,«or Rapp, never tnore 
than one at a time. If such was hiB Antipathy to attendance in 
^ fcance, how great must have been Ida Annoyance, when at St. 

English senbnels were Ln^ructed to escort him wherever 
'he Went*'.' -' 

The and the Grand Duchess of Bei^, were 

preftemin^in the numerous of young and pretty women 
who that adorned imperial court at Fontaindidaam Mot- 
withstari^^lfai^leon’ss recent attacdiment to Mnd|a^ 
be had grek,&m^ for Madame B ... wh%iiA a la% 
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in watting oh one of the Princesses, was of all the hnnting*parties> 
told frequently breakfasted at the rendezvous, I know 3ie whote 
of that affair, and can assert, in epposition to the re^rte hi 
scandal, that the Emperor never succeeded; though so poviislrf^ 
was the impression made Upon him that he committed it lo 
writing, a circumstance very rare with him in his transient eh^ 
tanglements, for such this would have been, had not Madame 
B ... . had the good sense to withstand the infatuation of that 
halo of glory, that cloud of dazzling light which surrounded 
Napoleon j for this purpose her heart must have been pre-engaged, 
neither reason nor virtue would otherwise be pttjhf against Such 
resistless fascinations. 

The Empress, in spite of all her efforts to appear gay and 
happy, was overpowered #ith melancholy. The rumours of a 
divorce seemed to acquire more and more consistency, and were 
all repeated to her; the frequent exchange of couriers between 
Paris and Petersburg inspired a fear that the consummation of 
the peace of Tilsit might be sought in a family alliance between 
the new friends. And to complete her uneasiness imon the sub- , 
ject, she dared not mention it to the Emperor. Oncewheif I 
had been paying my respects to her, she did me the honoUr |b ; 
say to me, Madame Junot, they will never be satisfied tilt they 
have driven me from the throne of France—^they are inveterate 
against me/' She meant the Emperor’s family. And in fact 
her two sisters-in-law, Jerome, and all to whom, as they said, 
the glory of the empire was dear, desired a separation. The 
Emperor himself said nothing, but his silence was perhaps mote 
alarming to his unfortunate consort than words would have been, 
The death of the young Prince of Holland had evidently ovef-r 
thrown all his projects. The Empress burst into tears as she 
contemplated a lock of the child’s beautiful yellow hair, which 
she had put under a glass on a ground of black velvet. , 'RSe 
poor mother’s despair no language can express: that %0^h 
Hortense still lives is satisfactory evidence that grief does nCi| 
kill. But the sufferings of the Empress were scarcely le^ 
severe; her maternal aflfiiction was enhanced by in|es«ah|py 
renewed anxieties about the divoi^. 

As I had the highest esteem and tenderest friendship; for 
Duroc, whose memoiy is enihriUed in my heart next to tha| of 
iaay brother, I shall not Meuspeeted of injustice in blaming him 
for the revenge he took upon the Empress's former opposition to his 
intended marriage. One^y^ as the Empress entered the throne- 
room, her mournful and ijlisednsolate looks seeming to be bidding 
adieu to every object on which they turned, I askea Duroc, 
can yon avoid pitying her?" He looked at me for some tisney 
as if to reproach my observation ; then taking me by the 
directed my attention to ffia extremity of the saloon where 
WPS seated another iM^g by her side, “ ^ 

whispered he; *^tbatteie is heaven-* the otlmfie h^4 
Madams JuKOT— vol. ii. n v 
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doing is tijat? Is it not b«rs? No> no I I have no eompassiOKi 
her I have adverted to Bnroc’s sentiOients becaase, with 
%k prodigious influence over the Emperor, he had ranch power 
of befnending the Empress; his hostility I am certain was not 
active; but there are circumstances in which silence is tiie most 
d^dly injury. 

We were informed one morning that the Emperor had set crat 
at four o’clock on a journey, the object and destination of which 
were alike impenetrable. Yet Italy was tlie only direction he 
could have taken: and in fact the principal, though latent mo¬ 
tive of this journey was a reconciliation with Lucien. The 
Emperor was at length convinced, or rather he had never 
douoted, that of all his brothers, Lucien alone could understand 
and act in concert with him. But Lucien ^ivas far from con¬ 
descending, and the Emperor, who knew his character, resolved 
lliinself 10 see and converse with him; the brothers consequently 
^ve each other the meeting al Mantua. Lucien arrived about 
nine at night in a travelling carriage with M. Boyer, cousin- 
german of his first wife, and the Count do Chatillon, a friend 
who resided with him. Do not put up, I shall probably return 
to-night!” said Lucien, as he alighted to join his brotlier. 

I have heard the particulars of this extraordinary intendew 
frmn two quarters, both in perfect accordance. Napoleon waa 
walking in a long gallery wjth Prince Eugene, Murat, and 
Marshall Duroc ; he advanced to meet his brother, and held out 
hfe hand with every appearance of cordiality, Lucien was 
aflPected. He bad not seen the Emperor since the day of 
Austerlitz ; and far from being jealous of the resplendent blaze 
of bis brother’s glory, as it now passed before his mental vision, 
bis noble heart heaved with tumultuous joy. For some moments 
ho wsis incapable of speaking; at length having expressed to 
Napoleon his pleasure in this meeting, the Emperor made a sig¬ 
nal and the rest of tlie party withdrew. “ Well! Luciem,” said 
Napoleon, “ what are your projects ? Will you at last go hand 
in hand with me ?” Lucien regarded him with astonishment; 
for inquiries into his projects, addressed to him who never in¬ 
dulged in any, appeared most strange. “ I form no projects,” 
replied he at length. As for going hand in hand with your 
Majesty, what am I to understand by it V* 

Aft immense map of Europe lay rolled up on a table before 
them ; the Emperor seized it by one end, and throwing it 
with a graceful action, said to Lucien, ** Choose any king¬ 
dom you* please, and 1 pledge you ray word, as a brotlier and 
an Emperor, to give it you, and to maintain you in it . . , for I 
now ride over the bead of every King in Euro|>e. Bo you 
tmderslaiijtl H4 stopped and looked expressively nt 

• not olderstaiid his brother’s boast; inasmuch as the 

most # ill ibfi European powers (England) slensfy and suecciMfuiry 

debed 
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liueteti: ** Lucieu, you may share with me that sway which I 

exeiY^ise over inferior minds ; you iiave only to pursue the eoiuref 
1 shall open to you for the establishment and maini^anoe of 
my system, the liappiest and most magnificent ever conceived 
by man ; but to ensure its execution I must be seconded, aad 1 
can only be seconded by my own family; of all my brothcfit 
only yourself and Joseph can efficiently serve me* Louis is an 
obstinate fool, and Jerome a mere child without capacity . , . , 
My hopes then rest chiefly on you, will you realize them ?’* 

Befoi-e this explanation is carri^ further,’" answered Lucien, 
" I ought to advertise you that I am not changed ; my principles 
are still the same as in 1799 and 1803. What 1 was in py 
eurule chair on the 18th Brumaire, I am at this moment beside 
the Emperor Napoleon. Now, brother, it is for you to consider 
whether you will proceed.” 

“ You talk absurdly,” said Napoleon, shrugging his shoulders: 
'‘New times should give a new direction to our ideas. You 
have chosen a proper opportunity truly, to.come here and rave 
of your Utopian republic! You must embrace my system, I 
tell you; follow my path, and to-morrow I make you the chief 
of a great people. I will acknowledge your wife as my sistmr ? 
I will crown her as well as you. I will make you the grea^st 
man in Europe, next to myself, and I restore you my enti^ 
friendship, ray brother;” adiicd he, lowering the emphatic tone 
in which he had just uttered the preceding sentences, to that 
soft and caressing accent I have never heard but from his lips, 
and which makes the heart vibrate to it suiellow and jK)werful 
chords. This man was altogether seducing. Lucien loved him: 
he started as he listened,'and grew pale, “ I do not sell myselfi^ * 
said he in an agitated voice. Hear me, my brother, listeii:|0 
me; for tliis is an important hour to both of us. I will never I® 
your prefect. If you give me a kingdom, I must rule it ac¬ 
cording to my own notions, and above all, in conformity with 
its wants. The people whose chief I may be, shall have nocause 
to execrate my name. They shall be happy and respected; 
not slaves, as the Tuscans and all the Italians are. You your¬ 
self cannot desire to find irl your brother a pliant syoophant, 
who for a few soft words would sell you the blood of his cImI- 
dren; for a people is aljer all but one large family, whose 
governor will be held responsible by the King of Kings for ti»e 
welfare of all its members.” 


The Emperor frowned, and his whole aspect proclaimed 
extreme dissatisffictiem. “ Why then come to me '/” smd he at 
last angrily ; for if you are obstinate, so arn I, and you know 
.at least as obstinate as you can be. Humph ! RepubUc ^i 
Ifoa are no more thinking of that than I am ; and besides, 
should you desire it for ? You are like Joseph, who both ^ ' 
Mmseif the other day of writing me an iuconceiyahli; i 
coolly desiring I would allow him to enter upon * 
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Truly nothing more would be wanting than the reestablishment 
of the papal tribute.” And slirugging his shoulders he smiled 
contemptuously. And why not,” swd Lucien, *‘ if it c(m« 
duced to the national interests? It is an absurdity I grant; 
but if it was beneficial to Naples, Joseph would be quite right 
in insisting upon it.” 

* A variety of emotions rapidly succeeded each other on Napo¬ 
leon's countenance. He paced the gallery with a hurried step> 
repeating in an accent that evinced strong internal perturbation, 
“ Always the same ! Always the same !” Then turning suddenly 
to his brother and stamping on the marble floor, he exclaimea 
with a thundering voice, “ But once more, sir, why then did 
you come to meet me ? Why these endless contentions ? You 
ought to obey me as your father, the head of your family ; and 
by heaven you shall do as I please.” Lucien was now growing 
warm, and all the discretion he had summoned to his aid, was 
beginning to evaporate. “ I a:n no subject of yours,'’ cried he 
in his turn, “ and if you think to impose your iron yoke upon me 
you are mistaken; never will 1 bow my head to it; and re¬ 
member—hearken to my words, remember what I once told 
you at Malmaison.” 

A long, alarming, almost sinister silence, succeeded this burst 
of generous indignation. The two brothers faced each other, 
and were separated only by the table on which lay that Europe, 
the sport of Napoleon’s infatuated ambition. He was very pale, 
his lips compressed, the almost livid complexion of his cheeks 
revealing the tempest within, and his eyes darting glances of 
fury upon Lucien, whose noble countenance must have shown 
to great advantage in this stormy interview, which was to decide 
his future fate; nor his alone, but perhaps that of Europe, for 
who shall conjecture what might have happened had this 
really superior man been King of Spain, of Prussia, or of Poland? 

The Emperor was the first to break silence: he had mastered 
his passion, and addressed his brother with calmness :—“ You 
will reflect on all tliat I have told you, Lucien; night brings 
counsel. To-morrow I hope to find you more reasonable as to 
the interests of Europe at least, if not your own. Good bye, 
and a good night to you, my brother.” He held out his hand ; 
Lucien, whose heart was susceptible to every kindly impression, 
and whose reflections at that moment were of a nature power** 
fully to awaken them, took his brother's ofiered hand, and affec¬ 
tionately giasped it between botli of bis as he reiterated “ Good 
bye, and a good night to you, my brother. Adieu.” “Tillto¬ 
morrow i” said the Emperor. Lucien shook his head, and would 
have spoken bul; was unable; then opening the door, be rushed 
from the apailfeent, reascended the carriage, where his friends 
awaited him, mid immediately quitted Mantua. 

The hroth4l^X|iiiftel »o more till the hour of Napoleon’s 
adycfsity.,' 
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The scene at Malmaison, to which Lucien alladed in this ixi- 
terview, took place shortly before the Empire was proclaimedj 
when Napoleon’s intentions were already known to his i&milyi 
and disappointment on finding himself deceived in his calcula¬ 
tions of making Lucien one of his most powerful lieutenants^ 
served to widen tlie breach which the marriage of the latter had 
produced. Lucien, who had hoped to see the happy days of the 
forum restored, and could now only look for those of Augustus, 
was vehement in his reproaches; accused the Emperor of being 
feithless to him, and of violating iiis word ; in short the discus¬ 
sion ended in an open quarrel. 

You are determined to destroy the Republic !” exclaimed 
the enraged Lucien. “ Well, assassinate her then ; mount your 
throne over her murdered remains, and those of her children— 
but mark well what one of those children predicts; This empire 
which you are erecting by force, and will maintain by violence, 
will be overthrown by violence and force, and you yourself, will 
be crushed, thus !” and seizing a screen from the mantelpiece, 
he crushed it impetuously in his hand which trembled with rage. 
Then as if still more distinctly to mark his resentment, he took ‘ 
out his watch, dashed it on the ground, stamped upon it with the 
heel of his boot, repeating: “Yes—crushed, ground to powder 
—thus!” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Imperial magniBcence—The Grand-Duchess of Berg—Queen Hortense—Com¬ 
motions in Spain—Balls given by Princess Caroline and her sister—^The 
romantic school in literature—Napoleon as President of the Institute at St. 
Cloud—Discussion between Cardinal Maury and the Emperor—Napoleon’s 
opinion of the morals of the present age compared with those of former times 
—Ills remarks on the doctrine of phrenology. 

The numerous Memoirs which detail the magnificence of 
Marly and Versailles convey no idea of the splendour which 
surrounded Napoleon’s court during the winter of 1B08. On© 
of its greatest attractions, and that which no other cdtiit in 
Europe could equal, was the collection of beautiful women by 
whom it was graced. This may easily be accounted for when 
it is recollected that almost all the French generals and the 
siioerior officers of the Imperial guard had married for love, 
eitner in Fiance or in other countries during their campaigns, 
I have already spoken of the elegance which embellished the 
Consular court; but we have now arrived at the period of the 
empire, when that elegance was doubled, nay tripled, in refine^ 
ment and magnificence. The Emperor’s desire was that' 11 % 
court should be brilliant; and this wish, being agreeable to 
one’s taste, was implicitly fulfilled. The revolutionaiy lew 
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which prohibited embroidered coats was now forgotten, and the 
gentlemen rivalled the ladies in the richness of their dress ai}d 
the splendour of their jewels. I well recollect the truly fantastic 
appearance of the salle des Martchaux on the night of a grand 
concert, when it was lined on either side by three rows of ladies, 
radiant in youth and beauty, and all covered witii flowers, jewels, 
and waving plumes. Behind the ladies were ranged the officers 
of the imperial household, and lastly the generals, the senators, 
the counsellors of state, and the foreign ministers, all clothed ia 
rich costumes and wearing on their breasts the decorations and 
ordei-s which Europe offered us on bended knee. At the top of 
the hall sat the Emperor with the Empress, his brothers, sisters, 
and sisters-in-la\v. From that point, he, with his eagle glance, 
surveyed the plumed and glittering circle. 

Paris was unusually brilliant this winter; all the Princes of 
the confederation of the Rhine; all Germany, Russia, Austria, 
Poland, Italy, Denmark, and Spain; in a word all Europe, with 
the single exception of England, had sent to Paris the ilUe of 
their courts, to pay their respects to the Emperor, and to flU up 
the magnificent retinue which followed him on a grand presenta¬ 
tion-day from the Salle du Tiune to the play in the Tuileries. 

The Grand-Duchess of Berg was the youngest and prettiest 
of the Princesses of the imperial family. Tlie Princess Borghtase, 
languishing and seemingly feeble, never produced so great an 
effect as her sister in a ball-room. Besides, the Grand-Duehess 
danced, while the Princess Borghese remained fixed to her sofa 
like an idol, of wliicli, to say the truth, she loved to act the 
part. The Princess Caroline w'as the planet around which all 
the youth of the court used to be grouped, without, however, 
encroaching upon the gentle and gracious empire of Queen 
Hoi'tense, who, beloved by all, and adore<l by those more im¬ 
mediately connected with hef, seemed to have formed the sub¬ 
ject of M. de ia Maisonfort’s lively couplet: 

A chacun eUe voulait plaire, 

Etle plaisait, 

Chacuii i’aimait, &c. 

The affairs of Spain now began to assume a troubled aspect. 
The which roared over the beauteous plains of Aranjuex 

iieibuibd through the Tuileries. The Emperor despatched the 
drand-Duke of ^rg to take the command of the troops as¬ 
sembled on4hc frontiers of Spain, 

This depai^h^ was by no means a^^able to the Duke. Ho 
had contxa|ied habits of gallantry which he was fo<ffish enou^ 
to believe W|^ ihoi^ of a man of fashion, while his cmnexkm 
we$e really fe lowest most vulgar kind. He moreov^ 
made himse^ ltn object of rkhcale by his affected mannefs and 
dr<^B, his hm lesdhefs, his fps and aB the waidmbe of * 
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strolling ptayer. The GrandDuke, and the Princess Caroline^ 
then occupiM the Palais de I'EIysee. At the time of the mar¬ 
riage of the King of Westphalia, tlie Princess Caroline had been 
m the habit of giving entertainments on a most xnagnihcent 
scale. The winter which succeeded the marriage was dis¬ 
tinguished by less brilliant, though equally ^reeable pleasures. 

The Princesses received orders from the Emperor that each 
severally should give a ball once every week, not that Napoleon 
was himself fond of dancing, but he liked to see others take part 
in the amusement. These assemblies were usually composed of 
from a hundred and fifty to two hundred visiters; and the ladies 
who generally numbered about fifty, were almost all young and 
handsome, and attired with elegance and magnificence. Never, 
at the balls of the Elysee or at those given by Queen Hortense 
was an illhumoured countenance to be seen, except perhaps 
when one of the ladies suffered under the affliction of a corn or 
a tight pair of shoes; for be it known that these are tortures to 
which every fine lady is more or less subjected. The Princess 
Caroline gave her balls on Fridays, Queen Hortense on Mondays, 
and the Princess Pauline on Wednesdays. The eternal indis¬ 
position of Pauline, whether real or pretended, formed no excuse 
for evading the Emperor’s command. These balls were truly 
delightful! what excitement they occasioned ! what business 
for the toilet! 

The romantic school in literature at this period was in its 
infancy, and was not sanctioned by the auspices of the great 
names now attached to it. Nevertheless, all the young gene¬ 
ration, of the reading portion of society, that is to say, those 
from the age of twenty to thirty, were passionate admirers of 
that fertile branch of literature, which opened so many roads to 
information, and diffused a light over objects hitherto concealed 
beneath the shade of prejudices called ruies. Goethe, Schiller, 
Shakspeare, in short, all the eminent writers of Gernnany and, 
England were translated into French, and they imparted a 
powerful weight to the opinions of Rousseau, Voltaire, Ber- 
nardin de Saint-Pierre, and Andre Chenier. Then came a tor¬ 
rent of new literary works, many of them monstrosities, it is 
true, but which nevertheless served to open a path to those men 
of real genius, whose names will be lianded down witli honour 
to posterity. At the head of these may be placed Victor Hugo 
aad his friend Alph de Lamartine. i 

The sucoession of reminiscences which I have just now called 
up, present to me a multitude of details in whigh Napoleon is 
concerned, and which bear ifefereoce to litemry subjects. Among 
those rticollOoiaons, there is one in particular which forcibly 
ntnkes me, on account of its connexion with many questimii 
now agitated. It is an evening I spent at St. Cloud, on which 
occasion Napoleon may be said to have played the part M 
Fresident of the Institute; for he spoke for upwards of three 
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It hi 

hours on litemture^ and the i«vO^ it hiid under- 

0jno* Napoleon was quite d lot'er of the romantic school, and 
Qssian %|is his favourite poet. 

The evening I have alluded to was a Sunday and there wad a 
party at Saiht-Cloud, All the Eraperoris fevourite isavffns Were 
present, and many other individuals Whose talent and infor¬ 
mation eminently qualified them to hear; a brilliant part in con¬ 
versation. Among the comjpany Were M. Rcederer, M. de la 
IPlace, Monge, and Cardinal Maury, M. Chaptal had brought 
vrith him the first plates of his Voj^age d^JEgypfe. M. de Lac^- 
p^de was also one of the company, and I have some recollection 
that Cuvier was there too. The object of this extraordinary 
convocation of talent was the discussion of some questions 
relating to chemistry and natural philosophy respecting which 
some of our correspondents in Germany had sent reports. These 
reports referred particularly to the discoveries made in Bavaria 
by Baron d^Aretin. After the Emperor had heard the opinions 
of Berthollet and other members of the Institute, the conver- 
iiaiidn changed from the scientific subjects, to which attention 
had been first directed, and took a very curious turn. When I 
entered the saloon, the Emperor was speaking with great 
warmth; he was addressing himself to Cardinal Maury, who 
was always very much disposed to controversy, and who was not 
more courteous to the Emperor than he was to M. Brockhausen, 
the Prussian ambassador, to whom he once said, Monsieur, 
the fact is, Racine cannot be understood in Prussia for a cen¬ 
tury to^corae.’* His abruptness of manner and loud thun¬ 
dering voice always made me dread a literary or political dis¬ 
cussion in which he took part, notwithstanding his talent for 
conversation. 

The discussion had fallen, I cannot tell how, on the moral 
CoiTUption of the French language. Napoleon by instinct could 
speak correctly on such a subject, but he was not competent to 
maintain an,argument with a man like the Cardinal. Every 
voice was hushed except those of the two interlocutors, and not 
a word that fell from either of tliem was lost. Napoleon main¬ 
tained that the change which had taken place in our language 
was an inevitable consequence of the influence of morals. The 
.g^rdinal rq)Ued that the question was not to determine the 
i^ct T^dmed, but to inquire into the causes which had Jed to 
ihat ' ** Probity, virtue, filial respect,” said |je> “ in short 
iRforfi^^ the bAdk of every weU-constructe4 social edifice 
l^^been desgoyed, never to be recovered; and I am of opimon 
ittt dc^tnsetion hi^ exercised a powerful influence on tiie 

for I presume that your Majesty does 
' not regard’the'miaiiv^ that has taken place, as a defeat tending 
merely to atrip the mngnage of its primitive and ortgini^l cka* 
lacter?*^ ? j ■■ /'■, 

te sfieiimd to JN a aoit of chalknie addressed to 
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ihe UgisiaUur, Ka&oleoiit looked feteadfestly at the Car* 
dinal/aiid with an expression which 1 cn*^not describe, exclaimed. 
Surely, Cardinal, yon do not imai^nc that I, the head of a 
great Empir^ who am daily darned to observe riic most 
revoking examples of human turpitude, would think of defend¬ 
ing the morals of the present age. There exist now, as there 
always have existed, corrupted and corruption, vice and atheism. 
We see religion forgotten by its ministers, and laws observed 
from fear, and not From respect. All this is the result of the 
subversion of order that has so long prevailed. Cardinal,” 
be added with a smile, ** I would have you be less severe upon 
the present generation. For my part, I think that people in a 
certain class are better now than they were a hundred, ay even 
fifty, or five-and-twenty years ago.” Here he walked about the 
room, taking several pinches of snulf. 

" Will your Majesty permit me to observe, resumed the Car¬ 
dinal, that two classes at least, ihe citizens apd the peasantry, 
are very different, with respect to purity of morals, from what 
they were fifty years ago j and those classes make up the bulk 
of the population.” “ You are wrong, Cardinal, you are wrong,” 
observed the Emperor sharply. “ But what do you mean when 
you talk of purity of morals in the class of citizens? Do 
you allude to the period when Madame du Barry w'as demoiselle 
de boutique /”—“ Or perhaps, ”said Monge, “ the Cardinal alludes 
to the time when the citizens w^ent to mass and the peasantry 
paid tithes.” I shall never forget the glance which Napoleon 
cast upon Monge at this moment—it was as eloqi||u)|t as a 
whole speech. Monge who, like Volney, Dolomieu, and other 
savans of the day, was a decided atheist, had mistaken the Em¬ 
peror’s drift, and had made a remark that was any thing but 
appropriate. He ought not to have forgotten the sfiarp remon¬ 
strance he received from the Emperor for the indecorous bon~mot 
which fell from him in reference to the dispute between the 
Cure of Saint-Roch and the performers of the opera, on the 
occasion of the death of Mademoiselle Chameroy. ** After alii* 
said Monge, it is ^ut a quarrel between actor and actor** Naypo- 
leon was oflended at Monge’s levity. His object was to restore 
moral and useful institutions, in short all the good which pre¬ 
ceding events had subverted. For the furtherpyce of these 
views he naturally directed his attention to religidp. created 
priests but not a clergy, and lie said, “ I restore prleetii^ ;in order 
that they may teach the word of God, and not^ cause it to be 
forgotten.” * »^ 

Mongers observation, ton the subjtet of t|ie 
displeased Napoleon, and turning fowarda G|rdir^ ^ 

said, ** Well, Cardinal,, if you please we wiU re^stabli^ tithes 
for this night only, arid they snail be paid by those wlm talk 
too hastily. In justice to Napoleon I must add, that tbov^h 
be occasionally expressed his disapproval of the opiniont 
Madame von, u< x 
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tained bv Mo»ge on oertain points, yst be sinoeoely loved and 
esteemed that celebrated man. 

The reader has seen how the scientific and literary conversa- 
^ tion of the soiree at St. Cloud insensibly became political. The 
little storm which the remark of Monge had produced suddenly 
interrupted it, and for several minute? nothing was heard in the 
saion bleu but the voice of the Empress, who was conversing in 
a low tone with some of the ladies, and footsteps of the Emperor, 
who paced up and down taking his eternal pinches of snnfF, 
At length he suddenly turned to the Cardinal, and said with an 
inexplicable mixture of severity and raillery, “ You maintain, 
Cardinal, that the morals of the people have become more cor¬ 
rupt during the last fifty years; but if I were to prove to 
you positively the reverse, what would you say?”—“Sire, I 
should say nothing,” replied the Cardinal, resuming his confi¬ 
dence ; ** for to resist proof would be a mark ol’the most pei'verse 
spirit. If 1 should be convinced by your Majesty, 1 shall have 
nothing to say in reply ; but let us see the proof.”—“ Well, I 
would first ask whether, when you sj^ak of the whole French 
people, you mean only the population of Paris? That population 
may, it is true, be counted as ten to one on the day of an insur¬ 
rection; but, apart fiom that, you must grant that the civic 
and commercial population of the capital amounts only to two 
hundred thousand individuals, men, women, and children. 
Among this number there may certainly be exceptions, 'flic old 
customs that were hidden beneath the triple spider-webs which 
the Revolution swept away; the old customs destroyed in 
certain families of the Rue Saint-Denis or the Rue du Marais, 
are no doubt regretted by tlio^e families. But enlarge the circle 
around you ; go into tlie country and the neighbourhood of the 
convents, and ask the village elders Jiow the Benedictines and 
the Four Mendicant orders u^ed to teach morality to females.”— 

Man is not infallible,” replied the Cardinal, pointedly. But 
look at the benefits which those men diHusecl around them! 
What treasures those very Benedictines, whom your Majesty men¬ 
tioned, have bequeathed to literature! Their works will be” 
'—You arc wandering from the question, Cardinal, you 
are wandering widely. Because the Benedictines wrote I'Art 
de verijier les dateSj it does not follow that they have not done 
a great many things be^des. But I will not exclusively attack 
the monks and priests, in speaking of the morality of the tkrs^ 
etatf at the ^riod we are referring to. I will ask you how that 
class raised nt's voice to defend itself, when attacked by the 
noHe$se,,f^ wore commanded, like slaves, to bow down before 
their sup<fii9tB, Nothing was secure against the wild caprice of 
a libertine,aiktl at that time every young nobleman W'as a libertine 
of.the moat lawless kind. Take for example the Duke de 
Richelieu, bunifla a whole district for an houPs amuseinent I 
WimiA itaa|ra*^ 

* Pour les plaiiii d'un jour, ^ Mat Pari* plrt***.' 
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I« it not Jean-Baptisle Eousseau?’~ "No, Sire, it is Gilbert/' 
—« When did he live ?”—“ He was contemporary with La Harpe, 
d’Alembert, and Diderot. In that same satire which your Ma¬ 
jesty has just quoted he alludes to La Harpe, in the hue which 
has been so often repeated;— 

‘Tomba de chute eu chute au trone academique."* 

" Pardieu !” exclaimed the Emperor, " La Harpe may truly be 
said to have usurped his reputation. He was a greater atheist 
than any of the coterie of Baron d’Hoibach, and the encyclo¬ 
pedists. He was the mean and servile flatterer of Voltaire ; and 
he afterwards made abjurations the most absurd and contemp¬ 
tible, tor they were not the result of conviction. Did you know 
him V* The Cardinal replied in the affirmative; and being an 
experienced courtier, he began to pronounce a sort of funeral 
oration on La Harpe, which w'as characterized by any thing but 
Christian charity. 1 could not help smiling, for in bis Coursde 
Litterature, La Harpe speaks in high terms of the panegyrics of 
Cardinal Maury, when, being only an abbe, he delivered them 
on Saint-Louis and Saint-Vincent de Paul before the King. The 
Cardinal would certainly have defended La Harpe against any 
other than the Emperor. But he had already tenu iete a Napch’ 
Uon, to quote the phrase which he himself alwa^ys employed, 
when he disputed with the Emperor an inch of ground on any 
question whatever. He thought he had done enough for one 
evening. 

The conversation was kept up with spirit. The Emperor was 
ip one of his most talkative huinoui's. After this long digres¬ 
sion, the scientific subjects, for the discussion of which the party 
had been assembled, were again touched upon. Incompetent as I 
was to speak on such learned topics, I was obliged to answer a 
question put to me by the Emjieror respecting M. de Fenaigle, 
the professor of mnemonics. I had repeated to the Empress a 
number of absurd things which I had heard from Fenaigle, 
whom Napoleon did not like. As to Dr. Gail, he despised him, 
and had no laith in his system. He was just then beginning m 
France to acquire the great reputation which he has left behind 
him. I had received Dr. Gall on his arrival in France; for, as 
the wife of the governor of Paris, I thought it my duty to show 
attention to a man who was reputed to have made great and 
useful discoveries in science. One day, when he was dining at 
my house, I requested him to examine the head of py little son, 
who was then six weeks old. The child was brought in, his 
cap was taken off‘, and the doctor, after an attentive examinatioa 
of bis little head, said, in a solenln tone, "This child will beia 
great mathematidau.” This prediction has certainly not beqii 
verified. My eldest son, on the contrary, possesses a 
and poetks imagination. Ifeis possible that he might hav6 
a mathematician had he been tbrced to that study; but 
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the natural bent of bis mind would never have led him to calcu¬ 
lations, and the solution of moblems. Monge and the Cardinal 
knowing my intimacy with jDr. Gall, asked me some questions 
respecting him. I was aware of the Emperor’s opinion of the 
doctor and his system, and therefore I was not surprised when 
turning to me he said, in a tone of disapproval, “ So, Madame 
Junot, you patronise Dr. Gall. Well, you are gouverriante 
of Paris,—and I suppose you must show attention to men of 
science, even though they be fools. And what has the 
doctor told you ?” I knew by experience that -the way to deal 
with the Emperor w^as never to appear intimidated, but to answer 
his questions with confidence and presence of mind. I told him 
the result of Dr. Gall’s examination of my son’s organs.—“ Ah! 
he said that, did he ? Then we will not make my godson a 
bishop, nor even a cardinal, (here he cast a glance at 
Cardinal Maury), but he shall be a good artillery or engineer 
officer. A man like Dr. Gall is good for something at least. I 
think I shall establish for him a professor’s chair, so that he may 
teach his system to all the accoucnenrs and sages femmes of Paris. 
It may then be ascertained, as soon as a child comes into the 
world, what he is destined to be; and if he sliould have the 
organs of murder or theft very strongly marked, he may be hn- 
mediately drowned, as the Greeks used to drown the crooked- 
legged and the hunchbacked.” The Emperor considered the 
system of Dr. Gall as destructive of all order and of all law, 
^on after the doctor’s return from Germany, he inquired of the 
members of the Institute if there was not one among them suf¬ 
ficiently courageous to answer the foolish doctrine 6f Dr. Gall, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The Emperor’s family—Negotiations between Napoleon and Lucien—M. 
Campi—His mission to Canino—Madame Lucien Bonaparte—>The Duchy 
of Parma and the throne of Naples—Lucien’s magnanimous conduct—Ilis 
^daughter Charlotte—Her projected marriage with Ferdinand VII.—Her 
departure for Spain countermanded—Affairs of Spaini—M. Talleyrand. 

The interior of the Emperor’s family presented a curious 
picture. There were circumstances connected with it, which, 
though concealed from the world, had a strong influence on 
tmjpprtant public questions, as well as upon private interests. 

was the case, for instance, on the occasion of the 
negotiations wliich passed between the Emperor and his brother 
Lucien, from the year i 1807 to 1809. About this time the 
Emjperor wished to estsblisK universal monarchy thr^gh the 
nieaium of (he ihembers cf his family ; and notwithstanding the 
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scenes which had occurred at Mantua, a new chance seemed now 
to offer itself of a reconciliation between the two brothers. The 
pretence for opening this new negotiation was the demand made 
by the Prince of the Asturias to Napoleon, for espousing a 
female of his family. The Emperor was perfectly convinced 
that Lucien would not probably be inclined to give or rather to 
sacrifice his daughter, by consenting to her marriage with a 
man who had acted a most unnatural part towards his father 
and mother. He therefore saw the necessity of managing the 
business skilfully, and he accordingly engaged M. Campi to be 
the bearer of the propositions to Canino, where Lucien then 
resided. M, Campi was a devoted friend of the Bonaparte 
family. He was a Corsican, and his talents were conspicuous 
enough to justify Napoleon’s choice, without reference to favour 
or family connexions. When Lucien was minister of the interidr 
he had employed M. Campi as his private secretary, and he 
entertained a high opinion of him. 

The Emperor had two subjects equally difficult and delicate 
to propose to Lucien. The first was, the marriage of Charlotte 
Bonaparte with the Prince of the Asturias. In this affair, the 
Emperor behaved with a degree of duplicity which cannot^ Ibe 
excused. It is evident that at that very moment he was re¬ 
volving in his mind a plan with regard to Ferdinand, which, 
seemed utterly at variance with his communication to Lucien. 
But this has reference to the mysterious aftairs of Spain, to 
which I shall presently have occasion to call the attention of 
the reader. M. Campi was the bearer of a letter, inviting Lucien, 
on the part of the Emperor, to repair to Paris, in order to hear 
and discuss personally a new proposition which w'ould be made 
to him: tliis was, that Lucien should accept the kingdom of 
Naples. Joseph was to have another sovereignty, though its 
name was not specified ; but Holland being the only one to give 
away, as Louis intended soon to renounce his throne, it might be 
presumed that the exchange was to be between Naples and the'" 
Hague. However, it was not so: for the throne of Spain was 
the point to which the Emperor’s views were directed. He 
wished at the same time to have Italy at his disposal; and 
Lucien, whose oourage, both moral and physical, he well kttew, 
was the man suited to his purpose. On this occasion Napoleon 
proved how a determination unce formed in his mind, became 
stronger instead of weaker by time. He had said once in the 
council of state, “ I never will acknowledge the wife of |py* 
brother Lucien to be my sister-in-law.” ... 

I^ese words having been emphatically uttered in the 
timfy of:the laws, he regarded them as a bond formed 
himself, iStnd with the Imperial Majesty of France. But tfilf 
was, in #et, only another proof of that despotic power whio^ 
the Emperor was always eager to exercise, whenever any tnainr:; 
her of his fami’y attempted to become a free agent. Ih pit^ 
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portion as Lucien’s conduct was noble and honourable, in as¬ 
serting his political independence, the more was the Emperor 
resolved to force him to give up another point, wlncli he could 
not relinquish without a sacrifice of honour. Napoleon enter¬ 
tained for Madame Lucicn a feeling closely bordering on liatred. 

I have frequently heard him speak of her with such bitterness, 
that Josephine, who certainly owed no kindness either to Lucien 
or to any of his family, one day said to the Emperor, in her 
soft tone of remonstrance, Recollect, my dear, that she is a 
woman.” 

That title to consideration might have sufficed, even had 
Madame Lucien not been, as she really was, the type of a 
Roman nation; such a one as we may conceive the mothers and 
wives of the celebrated Romans to have been. She lived m a 
style of magnificence which accorded with her husband’s station; 
but seldom stirred from her home, w'hcre she was surrounded by 
a numerous family, which foimed a sufficient defence against the 
tongue of slander. Her conduct was irreproachable, and she 
rendered Lucien completely happy. Like him she possessed a 
taste for literature, and her society served to alleviate the cha¬ 
grin and irritation which occasionally resulted from the Em- 

g ^ror’s treatment of his brother. Indeed, if it were true, as the 
mperor used to say, that Lucien had contracted this union 
only to vex him, he at all events Ibund in it a source of hajipiiiess 
which possibly might not liavc resulted from a marriage con¬ 
cluded under more favourable auspices. 

Napoleon instructed M. Cam}>i to convey to his brother the 
investiture of the duchy of Parma; but it was not for Lucien, 
but for his wife a/one. As to Lucien, he was to be King of 
Naple.s. Madame Lucien was to proceed from Rome to Parma 
in quality of Duchess, taking with her two of her children, that 
is to say, two of her daughters, for she was not to take either of 
her sons. When once beyond the walls of Rome, it was Napo¬ 
leon’s wish that she should be separated from Lucicii as com¬ 
pletely and finally as deatli could have s^arated her. On con¬ 
dition of her making this sacrifice, the Emperor was willing to 
acknowledge her as his sister-in-law, and to behave towards 
ber as a kind relation. But she was to break every tie which 
attached her to life, and to be separated from all she held dear! 

On receiving Campi’s communication, Lucien instantly refused, 
not merely tlie crown of Naples, with permission to be a free 
agent, but also the dueby of Parma, which he conceived lie could 
purchase only by base and dishonourable complaisance. The 
situation in which hladatne Lucien was placed was totally dif¬ 
ferent to tliat of her husband. What it was liis duty to reject, 
it was hers to comply with. She had only to follow the path 
which Fate had traced out for woman ! In short, afllr a night 
passed in the most painful reflections, she declared to Lucien, 
that she had determined to be no obstacle in the way of his ele- 
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vation, that she had prepared an answer to that effect, and was 
about to send it to the Emperor. 

** Where is the letter said Lucien, with apparent composure. 
Madame Lucien gave it to him. He immediately tore it to 
pieces and threw it on the ground. Madame Lucien insisted on 
conciliating the Emperor, and securing the advantage of her 
husband and children at any personal sacrifice to herself. But 
Lucien was finnly fixed in his resolution, and it was finally 
agreed that the Emperor’s offers should be rejected. The cai> 
riage designed to convey Madame Lucien to Parma was in 
attendance, every thing had been prepared for the journey ; but 
all was instantly countermanded. As to the proposed marriage 
of Lucien’s daughter with the Prince of the Asturias, the refusal 
was not so immediate. On the contrary, Lucien directed pre* 
parations to be made for her departure to Spain. His daughter 
Charlotte was a beautiful and accomplished girl of fourteen or 
fifteen years of age.* Indeed, she would have formed a most 
desirable match for any prince in the world, and Ferdinand 
might have been most happy in possessing her. 

The preparations for her departure were carried on with so 
much secrecy that the good people of Rome knew nothing of 
the matter, arid probably I am now the first to give publicity to 
the affair. Madame Letiers, the wife of the director of the French 
Academy, was selected to accompany the young Princess to 
Spain. Every thing was ready, when one morning Lucien sent 
to request that Count de Chatillon would come and speak to 
him. The Count, who was an intimate friend of Lucien Bona¬ 
parte, had been reduced by the events of the Revolution to the 
necessity of exercising professionally his talent in the fine arts. 
This gentleman had followed Lucien in his banishment to Italy. 
He resided in his house at Canino, and assisted in the education 
of his children. Lucien, on sending for the Count, unexpectedly 
directed him to countermand all the preparations made for Char¬ 
lotte’s departure. ** I cannot,” said he, “ resolve to sepamte 
from my beloved child ! and, above all, I will never conseni to 
her connexion with a court, the vice and profligacy of which no 
one knows better than I. There is only one man who could 
protect her there, and that is Charles IV.; but though he imght 
have the will, he possesses not the power. Therefore, it is better 
that my poor child be under the protection of her father.’^ Char¬ 
lotte accordingly remained at home. 

Such is the history of the first negotiation for the marriage of 
Prince Ferdinand with a relative of Napoleon—a marriage which 
the former had solicited. M. Campi returned to France in order 
to report the result of his mission to Napoleon, and this affair 
contributed not a little to heighten the feeling of animosity 
which tjjip Emperor entertained towards Madame Lucien, 


* She is now the Princess Gabrielli. 
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A great deal has been said relative to Napoleon's project of 
giving to the surviving members of the Bourbon family a crown 
in Europe. It would be, perhaps, a dih&cult question to deter¬ 
mine whether this project was the result of a sudden or a delibe- 
late determination on his part. Be this as it may, 1 can assert, 
without the fear of contradiction, that the designs which the 
Emperor entertained with regard to Spain did not originate long 
before the time when Ferdinand wrote him the letter from the 
Escurial. At that period the weakness exhibited by the court of 
Madrid, led him to believe that it would be more tavourable to 
the interests of Spain that he should give her a Sovereign, than 
that she should be governed by an unprincipled favourite, a profli- 
^te Queen, and an imbecile King. It has been alleged that M. 
de Talleyrand powerfully influenced the Emperor in the part he 
took after the aflairs of Aranjuez. I do not deny that such may 
be the fact j but I must remark that Napoleon was not the man 
to allow himself to be greatly hrfiuenced by any one. 1 know, 
for instance, that M. de Talleyrand advised him to go to Spain 
to consummate the work which had been begun by that good 
and trusty Castilian, Izquierdo; but I am inclined to believe that 
M. de Talleyrand, with all his finesse, was in this matter rather 
the instrument than the director ,* and that, in this Spanish busi¬ 
ness, Napoleon outwitted him. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 

v 

Fe^ivities in Paris—The Grand-Duchess of Berg’s masquerade—A quadrille of 
#1^ ladies—The Tyrolean peasant-girls—Prince Camille Borghtse—Hi* 

fifxtraOTdinary disguise—The blue mask—Isabey personating the Emperor— 
large hands—The dance interrupted—Mademoiselle <'/u . . . and the 
Grand-Duchess—The new nobility—The Duke de llovigo—General llapp-— 
The a^lute—The Duchess de Montebello—The Pope’s bull and the ass laden 
with relics. 

Whilst Spain was convulsed by revolutionary disorder, 
Paris was enlivened by a succession of brilliant entertainments. 
Of these, one of the most remarkable was a masquerade given 
by the Grand-Duchess of Berg. In the course of the evening 
a quadrille was danced; this was really the first one which 
d€served the name; for those introduced at the marriage of the 
Princess of Baden had none of the characteristics of a quadrille, 
except that of beiim danced by four couples, dressed in red, 

f reen, and blue. The costume which the Grand-Duchess of 
lerg selected was that of the Tyrolese peasantry, and her High¬ 
ness had arranged that the quadrille should be exclusively danced 
by females. We made a part^ of sixteen Tyrolean peasant-girls, 
and we w^re beaded by our baillu This venerable personage 
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was represented by Mademoiselle Adelaide de Lagrange. The 
Grand-Duchess, for some reason or other, did not wish the 
quadrille-dancers to assemble at her residence in the Elysee^ 
Napoleon. She requested that they might meet at my house, 
and proceed altogether to the Elysde. Her Highness gave 
orders to this effect to Despreaux, the director of the court ballets. 
About nine o’clock I had a rehearsal of the quadrille, in the 
grand gallery of hotel. Several of my friends, who were not 
included in the Grand-Duchess’s invitation, came to see the 
dance, and we were unexpectedly enlivened by an incident which 
I will here relate. 

It was half-past ten: the moment for our departure to the- 
palace was approaching. I counted my masks. T^iere wei^; 
fourteen, the right number. There were the Countess du ChS,tel^' 
the Countess Regnault de St. Jean d’Angely, the Princess of 
Wagrani (who was not then married), Madame de Colbert, 
Mademoiselle de la Vauguyon, and her sister, the Princess of 
Beauffremont. Then there was the Baroness de Montmorenci, 
and some otliers whose names I forget. I believe the Duchess 
de Rovigo was one of them. We were engaged in adjusting our 
masks, when M. Cavagnari* entered and whispered me that a 
lady who was included in the quadrille was waiting in the next 
room ; but as she had come too late, she wished me to go and 
conduct her in. I cast my eyes over the list sent me by the 
Grand-Duchess. I found my number was complete; but as the 
Princess de Ponte-Corvo, one of the masks, was not in my list, 
I concluded that she must be the lady who had just arrived. I 
therefore proceeded to the saloon which formed a sort of ante- ^ 
room to the gallery. There I perceived, in the further comer of 
the apartment, a lady, whose short and bulky person was 80;< 
ludicrous, that at first I could not help starting back wit^ 
astonishment. Imagine a figure about five feet some incheS'|ai 
height, but incredibly stout, and dressed in the Tyrolean costunde. 

I approached this singular apparition; as I advanced, I became 
more and more amazed at the grotesque figure be fore me. ^^Mon 
Dieu! what an extraordinary person,’^ thought I to myself. 
“To whom have I the honour to address myself?” inquired I, 

The mask answered only by a deep sigh. I now found it im¬ 
possible to contain ray laughter. A second sigh succeeded much 
more profound than the first, and it was breathed with such 
force, as to blow up tlie lace trimming of the mask. Being 
anxious to terminate this embarrassing sort of conversation, I 
extended my hand to the lady, and proposed to conduct her to 
the gallery; when she suddenly seized me by the waist, and 
raising her mask, attempted to kiss me. I screamed, and disen¬ 
gaging myself, flew to the bell, and pulled it with all my might. 
Truly, my precipitation might well be excused, for I felt a rough 
beard in contact with my chin. M. Cavagnari entered, and Un* 

* M. Cavagnari was a confidential domestic of the Duke. 
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mediately burst into a fit of laughter. The stout lady laughed 
with lum, and, to say the truth, I laughed too, though half in¬ 
clined to be angry; for I now saw before me the unmasked face 
of his Royal Highness the Prince Camille Borgh^se. At length 
I proposed to conduct his Highness to the gallery, where the 
ladies were not a little astonished and amused by the extraoi'- 
dinary travestie. It would be difficult to convey an idea of the 
burlesque figure he presented, especially w’hen, having removed 
his mask, he exhibited liis bluish beard, black whiskers, and 
bushy hair, some stubborn locks of which escaped from beneath 
the India muslin veil. The whimsical efiect of all this was 
heighten|!d by the contrast of the young and elegant females 
who weres^rouped around him, and whose costume he had pre¬ 
cisely imitated. It was alternately amusing and provoking to 
find our Sosio reflecting us so admirably in caricature. 

It was now time to proceed to the palace, and it was agreed 
that the Prince should go with us. We found the Grand- 
Duchess of Berg waiting to receive us in her private apartment, 
attended by the Princess de Ponte-Corvo: both dressed exactly 
in the same style as ourselves. Great merriment was excited by 
the introduction of our newly-recruited Tyrolese peasant-girl. 
We entered the ball-room beaded by our venerable bailli, holding 
in her hand her little white staff’, and wearing her wig most ma- 
j^terially. As we were proceeding from the inner apartment to 
me gallery, a little mask in blue ran against me on his w'ay to 
the closet, where the dominos were changed. I was pushed aside 
with so much force, that 1 almost felt inclined to be angry. But 
tbe little blue mask was no other than the Emperor ! 

JVapoleon liked to divert himself, as he used to say, in these 
fidtumalia. He loved to disguise himself completely, and allow 
aOme individual to assume his character. On the evening in 
question, Isabey was to personate him. The humour of that 
celebrated artist was admirably calculated to enliven a masqued 
ball, while the Emperor made but a poor figure in such an enter¬ 
tainment. In personating Napoleon, Isabey found it most diffi¬ 
cult to disguise his hands, which were exceedingly large, while 
the Emperor’s were small and beautifully formed. With the 
exception, however, of his hands, Isabey personated the Emperor 
to perfection. The masquerade was kept up with great spirit; 
tbe costumes were elegiuit, and the entertainment was altogether 
one of the most delightful that had been given during that 
winter. In the course of the evening a little incident occurred,* 
which had well nigh interrupted the general goodhumour that 
prevailed.—Suddenly the cheerful strains, of the orchestra, and 
the gay buzz of conver^tion were intenupted by the tones',of a 
loud female vmel, which exclaimed in an imperious tone, ** I 
desire Uiat shall instantjy qal|,'^ m house 1” This was tbe 
voice ol the ^mijd-Ducdiess herself 
Those who were conafcted with the imperial court at the time, 
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will recollect that a very pretty girl, named Mademoiselle Gn.... t, 
had been in the service of the Empress, before the appointment 
of Madame Gazani, Mademoiselle Gu .... t was a most beau¬ 
tiful creature, and Queen Hortense, who to every other proof of 
good taste joined that of loving to see agreeable faces about her, 
had been very kind to Mademoiselle Gu... .t. She took the 
young lady to the Grand-Duchess’s ball, where she was to be 
one of the characters in a quadrille. Whether the Grand-Duchess 
was really ignorant of the presence of Mademoiselle Gu .... t, 
until the moment of the exclamation above cited, or whether she 
maliciously wished to place the young lady in a painfhl situation, 
I pretend not to describe; but certain it is, that she seemed to 
evince great astonishment at learning Mademoiselle .... I 
was in the room, and instantly gave vent to her indignation in 
the words I have recorded. Poor Mademoiselle Gu .... t, in 
tears, declared, that the conduct of the Grand-Duchess was most 
unjust and cruel; and could not be excused, even by the jealousy 
of an oflended wife. The truth is, it was the love of the Grand- 
Duchess for the Grand-Duke which had given rise to this angry 
scene. Mademoiselle Gu .... t had attracted the notice of nis 
Highness, and that was sin enough to be thus visited by a public 
censure. 

Queen Hortense, however, warmly espoused the cause of the 
young lady, and with some success. But it may easily be cone* 
ceived that the whole scene had a very ludicrous effect. I might 
myself have quarrelled with Mademoiselle Gu .... t on the same 
grounds, but I restrained my feelings. I consoled myself with 
the idea that the Grand-Duchess, from the recollection of ou? 
early friendship, liad taken up my cause along with her own. 

Be this as it may. Mademoiselle Gu . . .. t was amply 
indemnified for the painful situation in which she had been 
placed. The Empress took her into her service. However, it 
is but just to all parties to mention, that very shortly after the 
Empress’s arrival at Bayonne, it was found necessary to furnisl 
Mademoiselle Gu . .. . t with a passport to return to Paris 
to her mother. 

I have not yet spoken of a most important circumstance m 
the political life of the Emperor, viz. tne creation of his pew 
nobility. The institution of the order of the Legion of Honour 
had already paved the way for this; but the work was not con¬ 
summated until the creation of hereditary titles, with endow¬ 
ments and majorats. It was indeed expected that the Emperor 
would earlier have directed his attention to this matter; for the 
creation of the Duchy of Dantzic, on the 28th of May, 1807, 
sufficiently revealed his intention. I was on duty with Madame 
at the Tuileries, and used to accompany her to the family din¬ 
ners which took place every Sunday. On one of these occasions, 
while I was waiting in the JSalon de service in the pavilion of 
Flora, I perceived Savaiy approacliing me: ** Embrace me !’* 
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cried he, I have good news.”—Tell me the news first,” said 
I, “and then | shall see whether it be worth the reward.” 

“ Well, then, I am a Duke.”—“ That is news indeed,” said I; 

“ but why should I embrace you for that ?”—“ My title is the 
Duke de Rovigo,” continued he, marching up and down the 
room in an ecstasy of joy. And what do I care for your ridi¬ 
culous title” said I, in a tone of impatience. “ Had he told 
you that you are a Duchess,” said Rapp, stepping up to me, and 
taking both my hands in his—“ 1 am sure you would have em¬ 
braced him, as you will embrace me, for bringing you the intel¬ 
ligence.”—“That I will,” said I, presenting my cheek to ray old 
friend Rapp, whose frank and cordial manner quite delighted 
me. “ And another for Junot,” said he, smiling. “ Well, be it 
so,” answered I, “ and I promise you I will inform him that 
you were the first to tell me this good news.”—“ And, more¬ 
over,” said Rapp, “ you have the best title of the whole batch of 
Duchesses. You are the Duchess d’Abrantes.” I perceived 
that the Emperor had given Junot the title of the Duke 
d’Abrantes, as a particular compliment to him. I therefore 
was doubly gratified. Junot was so deeply impressed with the 
Emperor’s kindness, that, as he afterwards told me, he was 
moved to tears on receipt of the intelligence. 

^We descended to dinner, which was laid in the saloon at the 
fispt of the staircase of the Pavilion of Flora. At the head of 
our table usually sat the Empress’s lady of honour (then the 
Countess de la Rochefoucauld) or the dame d^atours. Some¬ 
times, in the absence of both these ladies, the lady on duty at 
the Palace would preside. On the day I allude to Madame de 
la Rochefoucauld was at her post, an honour, by-the-by, which 
she seldom conferred upon us. I found myself quite solitary in 
the midst of the company. The party was composed of indi¬ 
viduals whose manners and conversation did not suit my taste. 
Thus I was very glad w hen I saw Madame Launes enter the 
salbon. Her company was always welcome to me ; hut now it 
was especially so. We immediately drew near each other, and 
sat down together at the table. “ Well,” said I, “ here are 
great changes; but I am sure they will work none in you.” I 
was right. She might subsequently have conceived a taste for 
these pomps and vanities; but at that time she was a simple, 
kind, and perfectly natural creature. “ You may indeed be sure, 
that I care but little for them,” replied Madam Lannes; “ and I 
am sure Launes will not feel himself elevated by them. You 
kpow his turn of mind; he is still unchanged; but there are 
many who sunound the Emperor who entertain diametrically 
opposite opinions. Look around you.” 

I looked up, and beheld opposite to me the Duke de Rovigd, 
whose couitjM^ance radiant with self-complacency. The- 
Duchess de llovigo sat at some distance from us. Pll wager,**;, 
said I to Madame Lannes, “ that she is not so vain of her eieva- 
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She IS an amiable woman, and not likely to assume any 
of these ridiculous airs.” Madame Lannes smiled. 

“And what title have you got?” said I, after some further 
conversation. “ Oh ! a charming one !” replied she. “ Duchess 
de Montebello ! Mine and yours are the prettiest titles on the 
list.” Here she drew from her girdle a small card, on which 
were inscribed the names of all the Dukes the Emperor had 
created, as also the raajorates* appertaining to the titles. The 
Palace of the Tuileries had never been the scene of more ambi¬ 
tious agitation. From the Marshal to the lowest employ^, all 
were eager to obtain, at least, a feather of the nobiliary plume. 

Our Sunday evenings at the Tuileries were not like others: 
for on that day we were not permitted to enter the Emperor’s 
saloon to wait for the Princess. Sometimes, when the Emperor 
was in a good humour, he would invite the dames de palais, or 
other ladies who accompanied Madame, to enter. It happened 
so on the day I here allude to. “ Well! Madame la Duchesse 
Gouverneuse/* said the Emperor to me as soon as I entered, “ are 
you satisfied with your title of Abrantes? Junot, too, ought to 
be pleased with it, for I intend it as a proof of my satisfaction of 
his conduct.f And what do they say of it in your saloons of 
the Faubourg St. Germain ? They must be a little mortified at 
the reinforcement I have sent them.” Then turning to the arch- 
chancellor, he said : “ Well, Monsieur, after all, nothing that f 
have done is more in unison with the true spirit of the Frcncli 
Revolution than the re-establishment of high dignities. The 
French people fought for only one thing: equality in the eye of 
the law, and the power of controlling the acts of their govern¬ 
ment. Now, my nobility, as they style it, is in reality no nobility 
at all, because it is without prerogatives or hereditary succession. 
The only prerogative it enjoys, if prerogative it can be called, is- 
the fortune conferred by way of recompence for civil or military 
services : while its hereditary succession depends on the will of 
the Sovereign in confirming the title on the son or nephew of the 
deceased holder. My nobility is, after all, one of my finest 
creations.” 

About this time a curious circumstance happened to me, which 
afibrds an example of the accuracy with which the Emperor 
gained information of every body’s afiairs and actions. I always 
entertained a sort of leligious veneration for old family con¬ 
nexions, in spite of my altered circumstances. Thus, whenever 
it lay in my power, I endeavoured to show kind attention to the 
good nuns of La Croix, who had educated my sister Madame 
OeouflPre, and to the Abbe Remy, who ha‘d been her confessoft 
The Abbe, whom I have not seen more than five or six times in 

♦ The pecuniary allowance attached to the title. 

t I have already mentioned that the Emperor had directed Junot to enter 
Lisbon at all hazards; and it was Junot's bold entrance into Abrantes which 
decided the success of the expedition. 
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the coarse of my life, was an honest man, but perfectly null with 
respect to talent, and certainly quite incapablethe leader 
of a conspiracy. When the Ahh6 Remy came to^Paris he brought 
me a letter of introduction from my brother Albert, from which 
I learned that the good priest, who had been formerly my lister’s 
tutor, had escaped the massacres of Septembei*. I received him 
as I would receive an old friend, and had Junot been in Paria^ I 
am sure I could have convinced him that it would have bi^ 
wrong to do otherwise. But Junot was then in Lisbon; and I 
4id not write to him on the subject, conceiving it to be quite un¬ 
important. What was ray surprise when Duroc, who was al¬ 
ways sent on missions of this sort, called one day to inform me 
that I had received into iny house a factious priest, who had 
brought to France copies of the comminatory Bull, addressed to 
the Emperor by Pope Pius VII. 

I stared at Duroc, as though he had been addressing me in 
Oreek. A bull of excommunication appeared to me a thing so 
perfectly fabulous, that I never dreamed it could have existence 
m the year 1808. It was no less extraordinary that I should be 
accused of having any knowledge of it. I said this to Duroc, 
IOkI he pressed the matter no further. He informed me of what 
I was very sorry to hear, viz., that the Abbe Remy, like the ass 
laden with relics (I ask his pardon for the comparison), had 
actually brought, in a letter of six or seven envelopes, the famous 
comminatory Bull. The Emperor was in a rage. “ I had seen 
tSlis man, I had known him long. How happened it that I was 
alway.s—always—in league with his enemies V* 1 was angry 
with Duroc for being the bearer of such an absurd charge. I 
was weary of this eternal repetition of unfounded suspicion ; and 
for the first time, during our long acquaintance, Duroc and I 
quarrelled. The Emperor, blinded by the rejioj'ts of his police 
and counter-police, might have lost himself in the labyrinth of 
his own creating ; but that Duroc, who knew me as well as he 
knew his own sister, should be so far misled, was a thing which 
I could not pardon. Duroc was a warm-hearted friend ; but he 
too had his faults, he was not more gifted with patience than I 
was- He spoke to me sharply—I replied to him still more 
sharply. He rofc and took his departure, sind the result of this 
fine scene was, tliat I burst into a flood of tears. M. de Nar- 
bonue, who called on me almost every day, happened at this 
moment to enter. 

On learning the cause of my distress, he told me that he had 
m week before heard tiie whole history of the Bull. He very 
well knew, h©>^id, the man who had brought this document 
into Francei-m document which, he observed, was very stupidly 
drawn up, » 0 d was likely to make the Pope lose St. Peter’s 
chair; and that if th4 Abj?^ Remy had brought a copy of the 
Bull, it qhly a du|licatc. I confess 1 did not veiy well un¬ 
derstand tbi matter, even after this explanation* A Bull oC 
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e^oommunicution was to mo a ^rt of miracle. The learned 
word comTWiwflfory, which M. de Narbonne was also obliged to 
explain, appeared to me more calculated than all the rest to 
rouse the Emperor's anger. ** But what/' said I to M. de Nar* 
bonne, “ is the cause of this sudden misunderstanding between 
Hie Majesty and His Holiness?” 

It Was tbe grand question of the French troops occupying 
and occupying it so as to lead to the belief that Attila and 
Marius had escaladed tbe walls. We find no traces of these 
terrible manoeuvres in the journals of the day. The Emperor 
interdicted their publication in France and Italy. In Spain they 
were suppressed as a matter of course. It was therefore only in 
England and a part of Germany that any such intelligence couki 
see the light. The accounts published in England were any 
thing but correct, being for the most part garbled by prejudice 
and party feeling. I will therefore lay before the readers all the 
facts I can collect from my own memory and those of my friends^' 
relative to the events of that time, w'hen we were in daily ex¬ 
pectation of hearing that the tocsin had sounded from the dome 
of St. Peter's. 

The circumstances attending the removal of the Pope werie: 
but little known in Paris ; and yet what a noise that event and 
the excommunication of Napoleon made in other parts of the 
world. One day while we were in Spain (at Ledesma), and I 
was sitting at ray wdndow admiring the enchanting beauty of th@ 
surrounding landscape, Junot suddenly entered the aparttne^:. 
He was gloomy and disturbed. I read in his countenance that 
some terrible event had occurred. ** What is the matter?” in¬ 
quired I eagerly.—“Look,” said Junot, throwing into my lap 
a paper printed in the Spanish language, “ read that,” It 
was a copy of the political catechism which was then circulated 
in Spain. To it was appended a proclamation of the famous 
Don Julian, exhorting all good Spaniards to assassinate the 
French, because being the subjects of an excommunicated sove¬ 
reign, they were themselres excommunicated. I mention this 
fact in conjunction with the coraminatory Bull. I have not yet 
come to the Spanish war. I merely wish to point attention to 
the importance which ?;was attached to Ihe Pope’s Bull even jn 
the perfumed valleys of Castile and Estramadura. The follow¬ 
ing is a fragment of this curious document: ^ 

“ For some time past the Holy See has been obliged to sup¬ 
port the enormous burden of your troops. Since 1807 they 
nave cost more than five millions of piasters.* You have taken 
from U8 the duchies of Benevento and Ponte Corvo! and yott 
have constituted us a prisoner in bur apostolic residence. We 
appeal to ail nations, and above ail we appeal to you youi*selfj 


* About oce millbn sterltag. 
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Kis to a son consecrated and vowedy to repair the damage^ and 
maintain tlie rights of the Catholic Churck”* 

Napoleon replied to this by immediately taking possession of 
the provinces of Ancona, Macerata, Urbino, and Camerino, and 
annexing them to the kingdom of Italy. The Pope’s legate quit¬ 
ted Paris. M. de Champagny, who was then minister for forei^ 
aiSairs, but who, like the rest of Napoleon’s ministers, was only 
a sort of chief clerk, published a long apology for the conduct 
of France. The Pope replied through Cardinal Gabrielli, the 
secretaiy of state, and uncle to Prince Gabrielli, who afterwards 
married Lucien’s daughter. The answer of his Holiness was 
couched in those terms of peace and conciliation which became the 
chief of the Christian church—^the vicar of Christ. But if ever 
circumstances can justify the sovereign Pontiff for entering upon 
a war, Pius VII. may honourably claim that justification. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

The Emperor at Bayonne—Abdication of Charles IV.—Errors of Napoleon- 
Abdication of Ferdinand- Joseph Bonaparte, King of Spain—Ferdinand VII. 
at Valencay—Charles IV, at Compeigne—Insurrection of Arragon—Mas¬ 
sacres at V^akncia and Seville—Murat superseded by Savary—Savary’s ab¬ 
surdity—The provincial junta at Seville—^Letter from Louis de Bourbon- 
Mural made King of Naples—Reception of Joseph at Madrid—He retires to 
Vittoria—A0kir of Baylen—Capitulation violated—Corouiencement of the 
Hevolution in Spain—The Empress at Bordeaux—>The Empress’s return to 
Paris—The Spanish junta at Bayonne—Absence of news at Faris—My inter¬ 
view with Napoleon at St. Cloud—Fete at the Ilotel-de-Ville—The supper— 
Letter from Spain—New Spanish Catechism. 

At lepgth the Emperor set out for Bayonne; and then com¬ 
menced the tragedy which had so important an influence on the 
destinies of Europe. All the particulars of the intefyiews which 
took place in Bayonne, between the sovereign of France and 
the sovereigns of Spain, are sufficiently known. I say the 
sovereigns of SpmnV'ioilSpain had then two, and all the embar¬ 
rassment created by the protest of Charles IV. served only, in 
fact, to give the finishing touch to the work of perdition. 

The course of events now advanced rapidly. Charles TV. 
proceeded to Bayonne, to appear with his son before the supreme 
tnbunal of Napoleon. Ferdinand restored to bim his erown; 
and the old monarch forthwith abdicated in favour of Em¬ 
peror of the French. Here was the commencement of those 
errors on Jfapoleoa’s part, which marked the whole course of 

* The this document niay be found in the Memoirs of the CaiiElinal 

Pacca, wifil toaby cbrknts p|rticulars relating to this rapture. 
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the Peninsular campaign. The original fault was not only 
saving the life of the Prince of the Peace, but employing him at 
Bayonne as minister of King Charles IV.! The Prince of the 
Peace had not only fallen from the royal favimr but from his 
position as a statesman, for Ferdinand Vll. had deprived hii^,. 
one after the oth#r, of all his ofiices, even to the very lowest, and 
he was now nothing more than Manuel Godoy. This was an 
impolitic proceeding on the part of Napoleon,—but it was not 
the only one. The next grand eiTor was compelling Ferdinand 
to abdicate. The Emperor ought rather to have given him a 
w^ife as he desired. He should have seated him on the Spanish 
throne, controlled all his movements (a thing perfectly easy), and 
then all would have been well. I am convinced that Ferdinand 
acted with good faith towards Napoleon, for I have found among 
the papers left by my husband, Ferdinand’s orders transmitted 
througli Felieu his minister of war; and when subsequently, the 
Marquis del Soccoro (Solano) afforded Junot the opportunity of 
disarming liis troops, that was nothing more than the result of 
the bad feeling, with which the Spanish people had been in¬ 
spired by that multitude of Juntas, which harassed Spain by 
tlieir endless intrigues and infernal spirit. The state of things 
w-as, however, very different at Bayonne from the 19th of March 
or rather the 4th of May. 

Next came the abdication of Ferdinand and his letter, ccuched 
in such anib^uous terms, that it was calculated to set all Spain 
in a blaze. Thus they went on, not only sacrificing every thing,' 
but making sacrifices, only to immolate themselves, and as one 
may say, to besprinkle the laurels of peace with the blood which 
deluged Spain. But, before the publication of the treaties of 
Bayonne, many of the towns had declared their independence : 
Seville, Badajoz, and Oviedo rose immediately on the receipt 
of the intelligence of the proceedings of the 2d of May, 
Palafox, after having escorted Godoy to Bayonne, having liberty 
to depart, availed himself of it to proceed to Saragosa. It is 
probable, though nothing is known on the subject; perhaps he 
went there with the view that Ferdinand might transmit ordeti to 
him. This> however, is of little consa|mence the conduct of 
Palafox was at all events judicious. Whilst in Spain the 
storm was tranquilly gathering, which was destined to over¬ 
whelm us, J unot was fortifying himself at Lisbon, and, to use the 
Emperor’s expression, really working well. 

Napoleon was still at Bayonne. He had concluded the two 
treati^i with Ferdinand and Charles IV.* Joseph had been 
recalled from Naples, and placed on the Spanish throne. To 
Charles IV. was assigned Compiegne, and to Ferdinand the 

* famous treaty by which Charles almndoned the heritage of his an 
cestors was signed on the 5th of May, 1808. 

Madame Junot—vol. ii. y 
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Castle of Navarre. Charles IV. had a civil list of thirty millions 
of reals; Ferdinand, still under tlie title of Prince of the Asturias 
(for it must be borne in mind that the Emperor never gave him 
any other denomination), had only an annuity allotted him of 
four hundred thousand francs, for himself and his descendants ; 
and in the event of his having no issue, this income was to 
revert to his brother and his uncle. However, the Emperor 
allowed Ferdinand an additional income of six hundred thousand 
francs from the treasury of France; which, in the event of his 
demise, was to revert to the Princess of the Asturias. AH this 
produced a singular efi’ect in Paris. Even the French were 
amazed at this change of sovereigns. Already the Prince and 
Queen of Portugal had set the example, and the Spanish royal 
family followed in the track with incredible celerity. Alas ! the 
time was approaching when downfalls of royalty were to become 
familiar to us ! 

The work of Spain’s misfortunes was accomplished. Ferdinand 
VII. had removed from Bayonne to the prison of Valen^ay, which 
lie was not doomed to leave until six years after, and Charles 
IV. repaired to Corapiegnc, where the governor of the palace 
received him, and took him into his safe keeping : this was Count 
de Laval-Montmorency. A few days afterwards the Emperor 
received an address from the supreme Junta sitting at Bayonne, 
praying that he would send his brother Joseph to reign over Spain. 
The council of Castile, and the municipal body of Madrid, 
expressed the same wish. Notwithstanding all that has been 
said to the contrary, no desire was ever more voluntary or more 
unanimous j and when a city was not occupied by the French 
troops, i^e opinions of its inhabitants were freely manifested. 
Even in the presence of the French troops, the silence of the 
Spaniards was energetic. On the 23d of May, Valencia and 
Seville were in a state of insurrection, and on the 27th, St Ferdi¬ 
nand’s day, the whole of Arragon i-ose. The Junta sent the 
Marquis de Lazan, the brother of Palafox, to recommend the 
latter to preserve tranquillity: but the mischief had#gone too 
far. I have good reasons for believing that Palafox had received 
secret instructions at B||onne from Ferdinand VII.; and there 
is also ground to suspe* that England strongly instigated the 
insurrectionary movement in Spain. Such a proceeding was 
perfectly consistent with the spirit of the British cabinet. When 
1 was conversing, in 1814, with a member of the English parlia¬ 
ment, he Expressed himself %orry that the power of Napoleon 
had not been attacked by a measure which, in liis opinion, would 
inevitably ha^re been triumphant; this was, to have proclaimed 
Soult King Portugal; when he wished to attain that dignity. 

Imaginei’l: Wid he, ,‘*iwhat would have been the moral effect 
prodtt^ in Europe by pie defection of one of the first captains 
of Napuleon^ aphy P |He was pght. 
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The magistrates and other public authorities fell saertfices to 
the popular fury in various parts of Spain. The victims selected 
were those individuals who nad been appointed by Charles IV. 
or the Prince of the Peace, or those whom the Emperor appeared 
to have acknowledged. Don Francisco de Borja, commander of 
the marine service at Cadiz; Count de Torre Fresno, governor 
of Badajoz: Don Santiago de Guzman, governor of Tortosa; 
Lieutenant-general Filanghieri, Don Miguel de Cevallos, Don 
Pedro Truxillo, the Marquis de Laguila, and Baron de Albala 
were assassinated and cut to pieces, in the insurrections of Valencia 
and Seville. 

The climate of Madrid did not agree with Murat. He was 
seized w’ith calick, a disorder which is very prevalent there, and 
is frequently attended by fatal results. Savary superseded him 
at Madrid. 1 know not how this latter discharged his duties; 
but this I know, that he made himself extremely ridiculous. He 
used to be served by servants kneeling j** I am aware that this 
may appear incredible; but let those who doubt the fact in- 
cjuire among the inhabitants of Madrid;—^the answer will be 
that General Savary, when at table, had hk goblet handed to him 
by a page on his knees. 

About this time the famous provincial Junta was formed at 
Seville. Doubtless the Spaniards were not disposed to receive 
Josepli; yet, when the Junta of Bayonne named hii||, as sove¬ 
reign, it may be observed that tlie signatures of those who 
approved the new constitution were exceedingly numerous. The 
list includes the names of the Duke del Infantado, the Duke del 
Parque, the Duke de Frias, the Marquis d’Ariza, the 4e 

CasteUFranca, the Count de Fuentes, the Archbishop fif Biirgos, 
the Maix|uis de Santa-Cruz, the Count de Fernand-Nunez, Fray 
Augustin, General de San Juan de Dieu, Fi*ay Miguel de Ace¬ 
vedo, etc. etc. But in this long list, there appeared another: sig¬ 
nature which was worth ail tlie rest. I will give it, witli the 
letter to which it was affixed, and which is addressed to the 
EmperOii, 

Sire, 0 

**The surrender of the crovwa of Spain which has been made 
to your Imperial and Royal Majesty, by King Charles IV, my 
august sovereign, and which has been ratified by their High¬ 
nesses the Prince of the Asturias, and the Infants Don Carlos 
and Don Antonio, imposes upoiFme the gratifying idiligation of 
laying at the feet of your Imperial and Royal Majesty, the 
homage of my attachment, fidelity and respect. I pray thht 
your Imperial and Royal Majesty will deign to acknowledge 
me as your most faithful subject, and make known to lae 
your sovereign intentions, so that I may give proof of my e^er 
and cordial submission. H^ven grant long fife to your fiar 
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penal aud Royal Majesty for tlie good of the church and 
state. “ I am, Sire, 

Your Imperial and Royal Majesty's 
Most faithful subject, 

Louis DE Bourbon, 

Cardinal de Scala and Archbii>hop of Toledo. 

Toledo, 22 May, 1808." 

A fine letter, truly, to be written by any one bearing the name 
of Bourbon, even admitting the submission to Napoleon to have 
been compulsory! 

The Emperor was still at Bayonne, busied in making nrmnge- 
ments for the government of his brother Joseph. Murat was 
declared King of Naples. By thus seating a Prince of his 
family on every throne in Europe, Napoleon hoped to conso¬ 
lidate his power, Alas ! he soon learned by cruel experience, 
that among sovereigns as among private individuals, the ties of 
blood are but a feeblefecurity for the performance of duty, when 
personal interest intervenes. Murat departed for Naples, accom¬ 
panied by his wife, who was at length rendered perfectly happy 
by the thought of filling a throne; for the ducal chair w hich 
sne had hitherto occupied had been anything but agreeable to 
ber. Knowing her as 1 did, I am convinced that her joy at this 
good fortune must have well nigh turned her brain. But, 
after all, tifis joy was pcafectly natural;—1 do not here mean 
to convey any reproach to the Princess, On the 9th of July, 
after the victory of Medina de Rio Sccf'^ had opened to Joseph 
a road to his capital, he left Bayonne for Madrid, which he 
entered on tlie 20th of July. The new sovereign was received 
in profound silence. The Spanish people had not yet had the 
opportunity of appreciating nis good c iahties, ana above all, 
his wish to render them happy. He had not been a week in 
Madrid vl^ben the disasters or Baylen, which were felt in all 
ppts of the Peninsula, obliged him to seek a rebpeat at Vittoria. 
The ministers, five in number, Mazzaredo, (^barus, Urqurio,^ 
Azanza, and 0'*Farril followed him without hesitation, Ceirmus 
and Pinuela remained in Madrid. On Joseph’s enlranie an 
unfortunate circumstance occurred: this was the positive refusal 
of the Council of Castile to rec?%nis^ ife^m. I am enabled to 
speak with certainty of this feet. It was not known in France, 
iHBcause, as may naturally be supposed, it was not inserted in the 
Moniteur. We were so corapMeiy k^t in the dark, that when 
Kjng Joseph left Madrid to reffim to Vittoria, for fear of being 
earned off W (^eral CastanOs, who bad just beaten General 
Dupont at the Moniteur stated that the French arm^ 

in Spain v)(m 8p?g to remove its quarters to A piaqs where ti 
woul4 have tnS%in^t r milder air and hettet water, 

* This little was |[ained t>y Marshal Bessicres, on the 4th of July. It was a 
very sanguinary coiUfeit. The %HUiish force amounted to 40,000. 
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General Vedel, has been loudly accused ol* having abandoned 
General Dupont. This accusation is probably made only to 
screen the guilty party. That General Dupont was involuntarily 
in fault is possible; but ^11 he waS nevertheless in fault j 
the odious affair of Baylen ended with the dis^ce of ^ vio¬ 
lated capitulation. It would seem that the Spaniards thought 
themselves justihed in not keeping their faith with men s6 un¬ 
mindful of f?rench glory.* ^ ! ; 

Whilst the tumultof war andfevolutioh over^read the Peniii-^ 
sula, and Converted the fertile rfains of Andalusia into another 
Vega, where the blood of the French and Spaniards flowed in 
mingled torrents, other terrible revolutions shook Burobetoits 
remotest extremity. The brocaded sofas of the seraglio were 
stained with imperial blood. Weary of the yoke of MuStapha, 
the janizaries conspired and demanded the restoration of Selim: 
his dead body was thrnwn among therb. Within the guilty 
walls of the seraglio, the air is at oncljlmpregnated with the 
perfume of roses and the odour of blood. All, even the clear 
waves of the Bosphorus, reflect the image of death, 

Whilst Spain was ming in revolutibn> while th^ of 

incendiarism were blazing on her hills, Jbid the 
sounding ix*om all her stecmles, we were living at Paris in the" 
profoundest ignorance of the important events which were de¬ 
veloping themselves in that neighbouring nation.; T||e Emperor 
was still at Bayonne, for which place the Empfress had set out, 
taking the road through Bordeaux, as it was the Emperor’s 
pleasure that this part of France, which had sustained so much 
injury from the war, should at least be sobthe4;by fhif words and 
^acious manners, which Josephine so well knew how to adopt. 
She received orders to make herself agreeable, and she succeeded 
in enchanting the Bordelais. This I learnt when I paa^^ through 
that town on my way to the Pyrenees. .. ^ 

While the Empress was there, the EmpOi^r was at Bayonne ^ 
organizing, or rather disorganizing ^pain, with fc ardpur whibh 
bordered on infatuation : we poor lemales, who wfe^leil at Paris, 
waited impatiently even for a, single letter, which^^uld quiet 
the alarms unmfthenticated ruiiiours could np|jiiiti at buch mo¬ 
ments to insphe; but tjNfre stood Bayonne, t^e h g'llfe 
between us and our cwifblpon^^ nbt a word peached us 

but what it pleased the mast§^ tp make us acquainted wit^. The 
result of this capital manoesi^i the invention of Louv^is, but 
perfected in our time, sp^^ ^lftainly even greater ub^ine^ 
than it inflicted, ;but kept:^l^^^^ of absolute ignorance. 

The Emperor returned to Paris early in SepIpMr. He had 
remained tonger at Bayonne than he intended, but the affairs of 
Spain had not proceeded quite so passivei|r as he had anticipated. 
Jfot only had some impediments arisen within the as 

• See "Chronologic de VHistoire de France,” by Montgaillatd,p. 4i6Ti 
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the opposition of the council of Castille; but even the written 
opinions of those grandees of Spain, who composed that bastard 
Cortes called the Junta, were not adequate to the effect which 
Napoleon expected from them, the calming and satisfying the 
public mind. This Junta was precisely the same thing as the 
famous chamber of two hundred and twenty-one. Did it satisfy 
France ? I rather think not; yet we are much more submissive 
ill accepting what is put upon us tlian aro the Spaniards. They 
signed, because their right hands were not paraly 2 ed, and be¬ 
cause, when Napoleon raised his eye of fire, and said in his low 
and sonorous voice, with an accent attuned to the diapason of the 
most elevated soul, “ Obey my commands —because when he 
looked and spoke thus, it was impossible to resist him—these 
grandees of Spain signed then, and upon the guarantee of their 
signature Joseph entered Spain, and Napoleon returned to Paris^ 
On re-entering his fine capital, had he been welHnformed, he 
would have found, f# the first time, a sinister change in the 
minds of inen. Their active will he could restrain, but thought 
is always free, and this faculty had had ample occupation since 
the affair of Spain had been in agitation. The public began to 
reason upon this strange history. No tidings arrived of the army 
of Portugal; and two months had elapsed without a single letter 
from that country reaching Paris, when the Emperor arrived 
from the south, to stay only a few days, being about to set out 
immediately for Erfurth. 

My uneasiness about Junot became excessive. I had fre¬ 
quently seen the arch-chancellor in the Emperor’s absences, and 
so entirely ignorant did he appear, that unable to believe what 
Was nevertheless a fact, tliat the Emperor himself had received 
up letters from Junot, I began to conclude that some great mia- 
foirtaiip had dstscurred. We had then no idea of the nature of the 
Spaniib wiir^'und this total cessation of intelligence appeared im- 
|)08sible. Even an intimate friend of mine, who had means of 
learning through England what was passing in Portugal, re¬ 
ceived no news: it was distracting.* Immediately, therefore, 
upon the Emperor’s return, I wrote to him to learn if he knew with 
any certainty that Junot vvm still living, and supplicating him to 
send me a single word that might relieve my anxiety. Some days 
passed before I received an answer, which came at length-through 
ike arch-chancellor, and with it a lecture upon my presumption 
in int^ogating the Emperor upon matters touching his politics. 
I tiiniight this remonstrance somewhat singular, but received it 
with profound submission; and as soon as the qrcb-chancellor 
left me, I ifei5|ptched a letter the Emperor, requesting an 
audience day, as I had a favour to solicit. The Em¬ 

peror was tit St.^|Ph>iid, and I was at Neuiliy. 

The ^chipie of toy request was of some importance. Since 
Junot haa been governdr of Paris, whether he was absent or 
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present, 1 bad always done the honours of the city fdtes at t||e 
Hotel-de-Ville. This time, as usual, though the Emperor had 
been absent on the I5th of August, the city was desirous of 
celebrating the St Napoleon, and the list of those ladies who were 
to receive the Empress had been brought to me for presentation 
to the Grand-marshal. It was perfectly natural to me to pre¬ 
side at these entertainments, when every thing was in its right 
course; but at present matters were very far otherwise ; I felt the 
unpleasantness of my situation, and this determined me to re¬ 
quest an audience. I received an order to be at St. Cloud at 
nine o’clock in the evening. On my arrival I found the Emperor 
in his closet, looking upon the little private garden reserved for 
his use; the door was open, and at my entrance he stood on 
the step of the door, looking straight before him with the fixed 
and vacant stare of a person deep in thought. He started at the 
opening of tire door, and turning sharply towards me, asked with 
an expression of petulance, why I woufd i||t believe what he had 
ordered the arch-chancellor to tell me. Your husband is per¬ 
fectly well—what the devil do you mean by these conjugal 
jeremiads ?”—“ Sire, my mind is relieved, since your Majesty has 
had the goodness to send me word that I might be easy; but in 
the situation in which I stand at this moment, I am come to 
entreat your Majesty to permit me to decline going to the Hotel- 
de-Ville to-morrow.”—He was still looking towards the garden- ^ 
door, but on hearing this he turned hastily round, ani said in a 
very singular tone of voice, Hera!—what do you say?—^not go 
to the Hotel-de-Ville ?—and pray why not ?”—“ Because, Sire, 

I fear that some misfortune has occurred to Junot—I beg your 
Majesty’s pardon,” I continued with firmness, for his bent birow 
presaged a storm, “ but, I repeat, I have no tidings of Junot— 
neither has your Majesty any —and I am unwiilh^g to expose 
myself to hear, perhaps of his death, in a public bril*>ro^.” I 
know not how I acquired so much audacity, but I had it. The i 
Emperor looked at me angrily, then shrugged his shoulders, but I 
eventually commanded mmself. “ 1 have told you that your 
husband is in good health—why will you not believe me ? 1 

cannot prove it, but I give ydu my word.”—“ It is certainly 
enough to satisfy me, Sire, buti^l cannot write a circular to com¬ 
municate this satisfactory assurance to the four thousand per¬ 
sons who will be present at the city fete, and who will think it 
very extraordinary that I should present myself so publicly, 
when I have such strong cause of uneasiness,”—“ Arid ifhat 
should these four thousand persons know about your cause of 
uneasiness?” he exclaimed in^ terrible voice, and advancing to¬ 
wards me with an impetuosity of manner which almost made me 
afraid,of him. This is the result of you||drawing-room council, 
Jett^s/Wd all your gossipings with my enemies. You deeWia 
against me, you attack all my actions. What was that whjcji 
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t^e Prussian minister, one of your friends, was lately saying at 
your house, about my tyranny towards his King? Truly I am a very 
cruel tyrant,- If their great Frederick, that they make so much 
noise about, had had occasion to punish as much disloyalty as 
I have, he would have done it more effectually. And after all, 
Glogau and Custrin wall be much better guarded by my troops 
than by the Prussians, for they have no great cause to be proud 
of their defence of them.” 

This was perhaps the tenth time since my return from Portu- 

f al that the Emperor repeated to me what bad been said at my 
ouse. On the former occasions I was conscious that the truth 
had been told him, but in fact, I never heard the minister of 
Prussia, who certainly visited me frequently, say a word that bore 
tbeUeast analogy to the sentiments which the Emperor imputed 
t<|'!bim. Tlie Baron de Brockhausen was a man of great circum¬ 
spection, very mild, saying little, and perfectly to be trusted. 
He stood, moreover, in the difficult position of representing an 
unfortunate and humiliated nation, and no one was less suited to 
maintain such an attitude. He consequently shut himself up in 
absolute silence, and though he visited me almost daily, wesqjme- 
times laughingly remarked after his departure, “ Tlie baron has 
uttered seven words this evening.” He w^as otherwise a truly 
respectable man—an excellent lather, and one of the most 
estimable Prussians I have ever met with. This knowledge of 
his character convinced me at once that the Emperor was only 
endeavouring (to express myself in his own phrase)/o me^* 
and I was also certain that if such a subject of conversation had 
ever been entertained in my society, M. de Brockhausen was the 
last person who would have opened his lips upon it. 1 therefore 
firmly replied that his Majesty had been misinformed, and I 
i^ouid undertake to say that such word.s as those he had just 
repeated had -pever been uttered in my house. 

,, lie;Stamped with his foot, and, approaching me as quick as 
lightning, exclaimed, So, I have told an untruth?”—“ I have 
the horiSbur to answer,” said I, very cilmly, “ that your Majesty 
is misinformed.”—“ Oh ! to be sure—^^that is what you all say, 
when you are spoken to us on this occasion.”—^* According to 
your Majesty’s observation, it would seem that I am not the only 
person accused, and I think I may affirm that others.,p,re so as 
unjustly as myself.” The word ml had not escaped 

Tbe Emperor, when any thing nearly affected him, and he did 
not give vent to his feelings in words, concentrated in the expres¬ 
sion of his ^^linteimnce all the oppressiveness of his power. He 
fixed this with Its utmost weight upon me j I looked down, 
not flqip feai> as be might observe, but only that it did not be¬ 
come me tid $spute ip this planner with him. When I again 

k 

tirer les vers du nez. 
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raised my eyes he was still looking at me, but with a very dif*» 
feient, and, to say the truth, very strange expression j and never 
in the course of my life had I felt less disposed to ‘endure that 
expression, or the interpretation that might be put upon it. 

What are your Majesty’s commands ?” said I, receding 
towards the door: the Emperor did not answer immediately, but 
presently said, ** I forbid you to repeat what has passed here, 
do you understand me?—see that you obey! or I will let you 
know who you have to deal with.”—“ I shall obey you. Sire! 
not for fear of your anger, but that I may not have to blush before 
conquered foreigners, at letting them perceive our family mis¬ 
understandings.” 

I made my obeisance and prepared to go: I was in haste t^, 
leave the room. Yet I was desirous, before I went, to settle 
question which brought me thither, and I told the Empei^, 
that it seemed to me more suitable that I should not make iny 
appearance at the Hotel-de-Ville, where my station placed me 
in the foreground immediately after the Empress, at a moment 
when such reports were current respecting the army of Portugah 
He resumed the expression of sovereignty: “ And what,” said 
he, in a tone calculated to strike to the heart and make one 
tremble, what are those reports ?” This time I could not 
resist a sensation of fear, and replied in a low voice, “ They say 
it is lost—that Junot has been compelled to capitulate like Du¬ 
pont—and that the English have carried him to Brazil.”—" It 
is false ! it is false I I tell you I”—and he struck his fist upon 
the table witli such violence as to throw down a heap of papers. 

It is false!” he exclaimed again, swearing this time like a 
sub-lieutenant of dragoons. “ Junot capitulate like Dupont! it 
is a tissl^ of falsehoods, but precisely because it is said, you 
must go to the Hotel-de-Ville. You must go, do you hearfi; 
—and even if you were ill, still you ought to gol" It js my 
will—good night.” On returning to my carriage, I wept lik6 
child. The Emperor seemed to be very severe toward^ Junot 
and me. However, upon l-eflection I felt assured that nothing 
unfortunate had occurred to my husband, since he persisted so 
pertinaciously upon my going to this ball. On my arrival at 
Neuiliy, I found a friend there waiting to learn the result of 
my petition; he took the same view of the subject: and when, 
after a long promenade under the balmy limes which bordered 
the canal, he took leave of me to return to Paris, I felt re¬ 
assured, and much more tranquil. ' ' 

I went to the fSte; regulated like its predecessors and equal 
in magnificence, I know not why it appeared dull and mislan- 
choly. The Emperor either did not come at all, or came but 
for a moment, I was so absorbed in my own feelings, jti 
cannot now remember whether he came or not. I do 
stand how it happened that he who usually was sg, ^ 
his popularity with his good citizens of Paris, shoul^j^h^thk' 
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occasion haTc made an effort to gratify them. The senatos* 
consultum authorizing the levy of eighty thousand conscripts of 
the classes*of 1806, 7, 8, 9, and 10, to be forthwith brought 
into actual service had just appeared, and had struck a kind of 
stupor upon the city. There was even some talk of calling out 
eighty thousand conscripts of the class 1810, as yet scarcely 
eighteen years of age ; they were to be reserved, it was said, to 
guard the coasts. The Emperor knew all the reports that were 
circulated, and was certainly not ignorant of what was said in 
the shops of Paris. Here, then, was his motive for insisting on 
my appearance at this entertainment. Had I been absent, the 
most absurd of the suppositions current concerning the fate of 
Junot and his army would have acquired a dangerous consistency. 
Tnims it is that such men as Napoleon consider private interests 
and feelings as perfect nullities in the political balance. I have 
since learned that the battle of Vimiera, which was fought on the 
21st of August, was near destroying Junot and the anany! Was 
the Emperor totally ignorant of this battle on the 4th of Sep¬ 
tember ? I think not; no doubt he would have acquired some 
confused intelligence of it through the medium of England. 

This fete was excessively dull, or so at least it appeared to me. 
The Empress was present a very short time, and would not stay 
to supper. I had a dreadful headache, but did not like to retire 
at the same time,—it would have looked absurd. I stayed to 
supper, and some foreigners of distinction accompanied me into 
a separate room, in which a table of fifty covers was laid out. 
The ladies only took tlieir seats round it, the gentlemen stood 
behind them. Count Frochot, then prefect of the Seine, was not 
cmly a man of sense, but possessed all the qualifications that 
could be required to take the lead with advant^e in such a 
l^ceremony. He was a perfectly well-bred man, joining politeness 
with dignity, and doing the honours of the civic feast with as 
much ease as those of his own holise. In the connexion with 
which my place in the entertainment threw me with him, he 
acted in the most graceful manner possible; but, to say the truth, 
in Jaiiot’s absence I had no business whatever at the Hotel-de- 
Ville, and matters would have proceeded on this occ^ion per¬ 
fectly well without me. The Count was thoroughly agreeable ; 
and this qualification, so essential in society, was peculiarly usel^ul 
in the vast galleries of the Hotel-de-Viile, where wer^ 
cc^gregated not only the most considerable capitalists of France, 
but all the great, -the noble, the eminent for birth or favour, 
wh<Mn Europ^ deputed as her representatives at Paris. Thtre 
was Mettermeh, the Austrian ambassador; M. de Tolstoy, from 
Russiaj the;%riHi de Brockhausen, the ministerof Prussia; the 
ambassador of %aiQ, apd tii^ crowd of envoys from the German 
' W Sajcony, and Wirtemberg held 

gdoms. ’ ' > 

pe^d I aecdved a confidential and interesting 
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letter from Madrid written to me, only, by a Spaniard possessiiig 
a trniy great and generous mind. 1 am obliged to withhold ht» 
name, and regret that family considerations impose this reserve 
upon me. This letter was addressed to me because its writer 
was a friend of mine, and because, knowing my situation in the 
imperial court, he hoped that I might prove the means of some 
important truths reaching the Emperor’s ears. He did not 
know that Napoleon never listened to a woman. I regretted, 
liowever, that I had not received this letter before my memorable 
audience, as I should certainly have spoken of some of its con¬ 
tents without giving up to him. “ Spain,” the writer says, “ is 
lost: probably you have no idea of the causes of the evil. First 
on the list stand the disasters of Baylen; Castanos has made 
great advantage of the signature of one of your great officers of 
the Empire. He reports that the captains of Napoleon no longer 
hold by him, since Marescot, who had no reason to sanction 
Dupont’s disgrace (you see I speak as a Frenchman, because I 
am a man of honour and a soldier), was eager to sign the con¬ 
vention. But this is not all. King Joseph’s unfortunate de¬ 
parture from Madrid, a week after his entry—dear Duchess, 
you know that distrust produces distrust—by proving to the 
Spaniaids that he had no confidence in them, Joseph pointed 
out to thena the party they should adopt. Oh ! my poor coun¬ 
try I may the Virgin and the saints be her protectors, for she is 
in great necessity ! A supreme Junta is established at Aran- 
juez, the beautiful shades of which have witnessed melancholy 
scenes and bloody tragedies. The waters of the Tagus have 
been dyed with Spanish blood. A civil war, it is true, divided 
Spain in the cause of Philip V. and the Archduke. But this is 
01 a totally different nature, ’fhe quarrel between your Emperor 
and the Pope has been the main spring of the mischief. If yoU| 
did but know what a catechism is taught the children h All' 
this would have been spared if the Emperor Napoleon had put 
Godoy upon his trial and caused him to be hanged. Instead of 
this he treats with him!—It is lamentable. I send you a spe¬ 
cimen of the catechism which is dispersed throughout ifeada- 
lusia. How important it would be that the Emperor should 
see it!” 


The remainder of the letter contained little more than repe¬ 
titions of the above sentiments, except the following fi‘agmm4& 
of the catechism alluded to: 

** Child, what art thOu?’*—A Spaniard, by tbe grace of 
—** Wbat do you mean by that ?”—“ An honest man,”' 

" Who is our enemy?”—^*The Emperor of the French.”—What 
is the Emperor Napoleon ?”—** A wicked being, the source of 
all evils, and the focus of all vices .”—** How many natures has .. 
he ?*’--*-**^TVo: the human and the diabolical .”—** How 
Eruj^erots of the French are there One actually, 
teeing they ealled ?”—“ J^sd^Qn, 

Murat, ana Manuel Godoy, the Prince of the Peace.’*--*^ VVliich 
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is the most wicked ?”—They are all equally so.”—What are 
the French ?”—“ Apostate Christians, turned heretics.”—** What 
punishment does a Spaniard deserve who fails in his duty?” 
" The death and infamy of a traitor.”—Is it a sin to kill a 
Frenchman!”—“ No, my father; heaven is gained by killing one 
of these heretical dogs.” 

These are the principal heads of a catechism which the 
Spanish priests teach the children, as many great persons very 
well knew. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

News of tlie Convenliou of Ciiitra—I^ndmg of the Bntish troops—Patriotism 
of Count tie Hourmont—Cattle of X'lmieia—Council of Geneials—^Admiral 
Siniavin—General Kellennann treats witli the English generals—^Anecdote— 
Siniavin’s treacheiy—Tlie Convention—My depaiture for Rochelle—Meeting 
witli Junot—Arrest of M. de Courmont—Anecdote of the Emperor of Rus¬ 
sia—Napoleon and Alexander—Tlie Arch-chancellor’s fete—Count Met- 
ternich and the Duke de Cadore—^v'a^ with Austria—Defeat of General 
Moore. 

At length tidings from Portugal reached France; they were 
disastrous for Napoleon, but honourable for Junot and all be¬ 
longing to him! How noble was liis conduct I The glory of 
the French arms remained untarnished, and to him alone was 
that due. How often since his terrible death have I wept over 
that imperishable monument of his victory over Ena:land, the 
Convention of Ciutra! Alas I he to whom his whole life was 
devoted, alone disowned its merit. One evening when Junot 
gave a ball at the government house, an officer belonging to the 
staff of General Tiiomicres, commandant of fort Peniche, ar¬ 
rived with pressing despatches. The tidings they contained 
were fearful and certain. The English, to the number of twelve 
thousand men, had effected a landing with an immense train of 
artillery and every species of warlike munition. Junot directed 
the officers about him to increase their attentions to the ladies, 
and the gaiety of the ball-room, while he himself retired to his 
closet and ordered General Laborde immediately to march to- 
tirards the enemy in order to prevent the whole truth from 
reaching the city at once. For some days this apparent security 
answered its purpose; but notwithstanding General Laborde’s 
victory over the English at Roleia, another victory gained in 
Spain, the announcement of the march of twenty thousand 
French troops through Braganza to succour Lisbon, the eitry 
of Joseph iuto Madrid and the fDtes in celebration of this event, 
still the spirit of lusurrecfion raged at Lisbon and was kept in 
check only by the prosente of Junot. It was nevertheless ab¬ 
solutely necessary to meetdhe enemy. On the August, 

after p^ebra^jg the Emperor s birthday by a Afitier and 
a spleff^id permn^t^ce at‘ the Opera-house, JunotINflu^ed'at 
faidp^t to his pHirate apartments, and assembled there the 
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ministers and General Travot. He told them he was about to 
set ou;t to give battle to the English ; charged them with th^r 
immediate duties; pressed with emotion the hand of Geneiai 
Travot, whose noble character he highly esteemed, and to whose 
care he was confiding the capital; and quitted the government- 
house to seek his death—for at that moment he little expected 
ever to see again his country, his wife or his children. 

I must not here omit an anecdote of a man often attacked, 
and whom I always feel desirous of justifying. Count de Bour- 
mont was at this time among the French refugees at Lisbon; 
it was in his power to go over to the English or to join the Por¬ 
tuguese insurgents; but, instead of doing either the one or the 
otner,^he sought Junot and thus addressed him : “ Monsieur le 
I>uc, I have never disowned my countiy; 1 am a Frenchman, 
you are at^bked: a resolute heart and two stout arms may be 
useful to you, and I come to offer them: are you willing to 
place me upon your stafiP?" Junot was, perhaps, of all men in 
the army, the most capable of appreciating such conduct; he 
approached M. de Bourmont, took his hand, which he pressed 
warmly, and in a tone of emotion replied : “ M. de Bourmont, I 
not only accept your services, but 1 pledge my honour that no 
difficulties shall be thrown in the way of your return to France; 
you have my word, which never fails.” And he kept it ef¬ 
fectually, M. de Saint-Mezard, an officer of the ex-royal body 
guard, M. de Viomesnil, nephew of the Marshal, and many o|her 
emigrants, acted in a similar manner; but the example was'^set 
by M. de Bourmont. 

Junot then proceeded to meet the enemy, who was advancing 
upon Lisbon by the route of Thomar, numbering above thirteen 
thousand effective troops, besides an army of sixty thousand 
Spanish and Portuguese insurgents, the whole country and all | 
the chances future in their favour; while Junot’s army 

barely amounted to nine thousand two hundred men, destitute of 
resources. Under these circumstances Junot was eager to en¬ 
gage, and being above all desirous of forestalling an attack, he 
determined to meet the enemy. The battle took place on the 
21st of August; the conduct of the army throughout the day„ 
which the oppressive heat of the weather rendered truly laborious,^ 
was such as to maintain the glory of our eagles and the purity 
of our standards, which, thanks to the valour of their defenders 
and the ability of their chiefs, returned unsullied to France* 
JNotwithstanding all this courage and zeal, the battle was lost; 
happily our army remained on the field after the fire had ceased, 
which enabled them to cover the retreat of the wounded, but we 
lost a thousand men killed and eight hundred prisoners, of which 
number not more than a hundred and fifty were disabled. i ^ 
in ihe^ll^ost desperate circumstances, Junot assembl^dil 
G|meralf|^h|i^Laborae, Keliermann, and Thiebault, to 
upon steps to be taken. To retreat, even by. 

]^che%fkC|!)pi^pai&,was impossible; one chance onlytM^dd- 
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a.ray of hope. I have not yet menticMaed the Ensskn squadron 
which Juuot found in the Tagtts on his arrival at lisbon, and 
which had ever since been treated by the French army as b^ 
Icmging to a nation whose chief was tlie brother of our Emperor’s 
heart. Junot then had a right to expect that the co-operation 
of Admiral Siniavin, who commanded eight vessels, would be of 
the utmost value to him in this extremity. He had yet to learn 
that the assistance of an ally is only to be reckoned upon in the 
time of success. Siniavin was an unsociable animal, and it may 
be observed, that when tlie Russians are savage it is not by 
halves. The father of this admiral was probably one of the 
number of those who preferred losing their heads to surwindering 
their beaids ; at all events, he belonged to a barbarous #ace. In 
relating the events of this memorable period, I have adhered 
strictly to the papers left by the Duke d’Abrantes, and to the 
details communicated to me by the Duke de Valmy and Generals 
Thi^bault and de Laborde. The result of the conference called 
by the Duke was to send General Kellermann, furnished with 
full powers, to the English camp, to see what could be done in 
the way of negotiation. The English General was Sir Hugh 
Xk^mple, and next under him was Sir Arthur Wfi^lesley, now 
of Wellington. 

At ideven oiclock in the morning of the 22d, Gene^l Keller- 
mann tdbk the road to Vimiera, and was astonished' not to meet 
with any station; for a moment he believed the enemy was in 
retreat, and he has himself related to me a circumstance which 
proves the accuracy and acuteness of his judgment. “ In pro¬ 
portion as I advanced,’’ said he, without meeting a single 
English ccKjkade, my confidence revived, and recovered by de¬ 
grees a self-consequence which was complete, when, on my 
arrival at the English head-quarters, I found myself admitted to 
treat on terms of perfect equality.” It was not till three in the 
afternoon that General KeBermann found himself in front of the 
English outposts, which were precisely in their position of the 
preceding day ; and so great was the uneasiness of the English, 
that notwithstanding he had attached his white handkerchief to 
the end of his sabre, he had to face about thirty musket-shots 
before he was recognised as a negotiator. At length he was con¬ 
ducted to Sir Hugh Dairymple, who had arrived that very 
morning to supersede Sir Arthur Wellesley ; ^|ast to sign the 
eonveairon of Cintra—truly it was hardly worth while ! Geneitil 
Kellermann understands the English as perfectly as the Piench 
language; but he took care to conceal his knowledge : in war, 
stratagem is josfiiable, but in the exi^ng situation of the 
French armf, every possible advantage was fair play, and the 
Geiieittl scruple of using this. This mss proved ex- 

^ opened sis of hts 
retired- to' ther'-^bihsure 

"'We 

ipl ii a very good fositioo 5 let m hear whid: he has to sajri" 
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At this moment 4i|»^ wrs announced, and Geneml Keller- 
mami> having been idvited by Sir Hugh Dalrymple, sat down 
widr the English o&ers.> Ibe dinner was gay, but so extreniely 
frugal as to satisfy the Oeneral that what he had heard of the 
scarcity of provisions in the Ei^lish camp was true. While the 
party continued at table, an officer returned who had been sent 
to Figuera; nothing having yet transpired to show that the 
Duke de Valmy understood English, Sir Arthur and Sir Hugh 
inquired eagerly of the officer, in English, what news he brought. 
To which he replied: Sir John Moore has not yet arrived at 
Figuera,” This was the same Sir John Moore whom the Em- 

S sror ajlerwards so effectually drove into the sea at Corunna. 

e wsA to bring an additional force of fourteen thoiismid men, 
the absenc|^ or presence of which was of the utmost importance 
at this crisis. 

In drawing up the preliminary articles, the interests of our 
allies were stipulated for: ^*Whati” exclaimed Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, “ do you pretend to include the Russian fleet in your 
treaty Russia is our ally,” replied the Duke of Valmy, 
** and it is impossible for us to abandon her fleet. But 1 shall 
not be sorry if you reject this article, as in that case the Ada^al, 
in his own defence, will be obliged to disembark bis 
shall be epthled to recal our garrisons, and sliallfibus <^lam a 
reinforcement of ten thousand fresh and veteran troops, which 
will enable us to deliver Portugal in three weeks.” The two 
English generals again withdrew to the window, and Gmrnral 
Kellermann overheard the woids, “ That would be very 4re^f. 
but the ten thousand Russians !” It is manifest that, without 
intending it, the Russians were very useful to us. 

At length the preliminaries were concluded, and General 
Kellermann returned to the French headquarters, accompabiud 
to the outposts by Lord Burghersh, and overwhelmed 
civilities by the English officers, who, having previously ©ateiv 
tained a high opinion of his military character, had now received 
sufficient proof of his diplomatic abilities. An anecdote related 
by Generm Kellermann will prove how generous and noble in 
social and private life are those same Englishmen, whom in 
public affairs we find so little worthy of esteem. Colonel Taylor, 
a much esteemed English officer, possessed a remarkable fine 
horse; its colom^'Was dark bay, its figure perfect; but ^ quali¬ 
fies were even more excellent tlian its beauty; it obeyeS% word 
' as %Bi^, and performed all the little services of a dog. The 
Colonm was killed at Vimiera in an engagement between the 
tr<^ps under his command, and those of the Duke de Valmy. 
His horse was takem and bron^t the Duke. As soon as the 
English learned that it, was in bis possession, they requei^^ad 
General Kellermana to set any imisom he pleased upon it^ Atak 
ibmigbf be, restored to bis r^menl, which was anxious to pjtf* 
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General refased tke ransom, and retnmed the noble 

charger; but the EngUsh ofBcers horee of the first 

quality, and presented it to the Frenicih General, through the 
hands of Sir Arthur Wellesley, with that peculiar graciousnesS 
with which an English gentleman so well knows how to adorn 
his private transactions. 

Ah!” exclaimed Junot, if this Kussian admiral would b»t 
second us with six thousand additional men, and such coadjutdi^ 
as you, I would not quit Portugal !'* I^fothing was yet si^ed. 
General Kellermann undertook this new mission; he proceeded; 
to Admiral Siniavin ; requested of him five thousand men from 
his crews, undertook to furnish them with arms, and to place 
them in the forts, whence he would thus be enabled to withdraw 
a similar number of French troops. The Russian was over¬ 
persuaded and promised; but after the lapse of a few hours, this 
man, whom his sovereign ought to have exiled to Siberia for his 
baseness, retracted, and wrote to Junot that he could not land a 
^ngle man, and that, moreover, he should make his own terms 
Sir Charles Cotton, the English admiral. This resolution 
was as injurious to the Russians as it was to the French, and 
w’as moreover disgraceful to the former. Junot lias told me that 
he suffered more in receiving this letter from Siniavin, than in the 
loss of the battle of Vimiera; a deceived hope is, in fact, more 
distressing than the confirmation of an expected misfortune. Then 
this violation of a pledged word—this perfidy to an ally! He 

g ieived in the conduct of Siniavin a sort of presage for the 
peror—perhaps a warning, for the Czar might have been 
ally seen in it. To me it has always been inexplicable that 
a proceeding, not only so injurious to Junot, but so indefensible 
in a military point of view, had not procured for its perpetrator 
thiereward of a journey to Tobolsk; such inconsistency in the 
CQ|Bduct of Alexander, at the very moment of the conference of 
Erfurth, is perplexing. 

' Junot finding himself, by the Russian admiral’s proceedings, 
left at liberty to treat separately for iiiraself, nominated General 
Kellermann to act for him. Sir George Murray was the repre¬ 
sentative of the English general, and a convention was con¬ 
cluded upon the bases already agreed upon, although the arrival 
of Sir John Moore, with the troops under his command, had 
materially changed the respective positions of the two armies. 
|t:is just to acknowledge that honour and good faith charac¬ 
terize the dealings dl‘ the English officers. Notwithstanding 
the ability pf General Kellermann many difficulties arose; upoR 
whieW^umot observed: “I ask no favour. If 1 am refused 
wl^^lemand for my army, 1 retire upon Lisbon, blow up the 
th^ arsenal ; and the fleet, and master of both‘banks 
of retreat upon Spain, leaving behind me tenible 

monumente ti^jnvp^ 9 age.v /1 have beard him lament that he- 
bad not asijecii w wis v resolution :«<-^d yet he would add; i ^ 
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must have Starved which would much more certaiofy 

have experienced tliK &te, than on its march into Portugal. 
Under such circumstances^ every alternative was dii^trous.'* 
General Thiebalt considered the plan to be impracticable, andf 
his opinion, as chief of the staff, nec^sarily had great weight in 
the ultimate decision. With respect to blowing uf> the forts, 
aild burning the fleet and the city, 1 believe Junot to have been 
d^ble of doing it. 

At, length M. de la Grave, aide-de-camp to the Duke 
d'Abrantes, quitted Lisbon, and arrived at Paris, after a voyage 
rendered tedious by dreadful weather, early in October, bringing 
to the Emperor the definitive convention which had been signed 
by the two generals-in-chief on the 30th of August; upon vmich 
Colonel Duncan had been sent as an hostage to the Duke 
d’Abrantes, who gave up the adjutant-commandant Desroches 
to the English general in the same capacity. ■ 

leaving opened the letter which the same aide-de-camp 
brought to me from Junot, I read with unbounded joy the cbpf , 
it enclosed of this glorious convention, the stamp of perhaps 
finest military achievements which the annals of our Revolution 
record. Let its merits be judged of by a comparison with that 
of Baylen! 

Junot was expected to land at Rochelle or some neighbouring 
port, I therefore set out for that place on the 4th of October, the 
day after M. de Grave’s arrival, taking with me Madame de 
Grandsaigne wife of the first aide-de-camp to the Duke of 
Abraat^; but leaving ray children in Paris, as I concluded m||s, 
husband would return with me. Alas ! I knew not that the" 
Emperor viewed matters through a medium quite at variance 
with mine. 

On our meeting Junot opened his heart to me, describing 
that he had suffered and was suffering. The Emperor ht^ 
written him some letters, excessively short, as usual, and in the 
last had told him, he must never re-enter Paris without victory, 
to efface the remembrance of Lisbon, The tears stood in his 
eyes as he repeated this expression. “ I believe,” said he with 
bitterness, “that all Europe will judge me differently. What 
could I do?” Junot then unveiled a part of the intrigues 
devised to injure him in the Emperor’s estimation. It was clear 
that the same persons who afterwards contributed to their mas¬ 
ter’s luin, were already paving the way to it, by detaching him 
from his truest friends. Bessi^res had been so repeatedly 
offended tliat he was almost tempted to retire to his estates. 
So had Marshal Lr.mies. Duroc began to be s€nsib%|»f de¬ 
pendence ; and Berthier to feel its full force. In my Opinion 
this Convention of Cintra, obtained solely by the moral 
the. character Junot had acquired, was the counterpart 
battle of Nazareth in Palestine, fought on the 8th of April 17^, 
in which Junot, with three hundr^ i^enchmen, defimted 
Madame Junot—vol. ii. z 
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advanced guard of the grand vkier^ with faia own haiid 

Aifoub-Beyy surnamed AboU'Seff (father9 the 

duc^ aW incaiculabie moral effect on the two armies of the 

East. 

The French army landed^at Rochelle and various other points 
of the coast, Juuot arrived in the Nymph frigate, Captain 
Percy, who treated him with great attention. The fortune of 
war subsequently afforded me an opportunity of discharging the 
debt in behalf of my husband towards a relation of Captain 
Percy (an aide-de-camp I believe to the Duke of Wellington), 
who was prisoner in Spain. Owing to the opinion expressed by 
the Emperor, our joy on this re-union was overclouded ; our 
intercourse had not its usual freedom;—the future lowered, we 
talked not of home. When I spoke of the alterations in our 
hotel, Junot answered with bitterness : ** What is it to me ? I 

shall never see it.” 

We were one day at table, when he received a letter fj^m 
Nantes, announcing the arrest of M. de Bourraont ; upon reading 
which, with a countenance inflamed with rage, he uttered a ter¬ 
rible oath. And I had pledged him my w('rd of honour that 
be might land in peifect safety!” exclaimed he, rising in fury; 
** this is a trick of M. Fouche, But we will see who gains the 
day.” Accordingly he wrote, and M. de Bourmont was released, 
but arrested again a few days afterwards ; on hearing which all 
my ascendancy over Junot w^as insufficient to appease him; be 
immediately set out full speed for Angoiileme, through which 
town he had learned that the Emperor was to pass on his return 
from Eifurth. I knew that Savary would be there, ard though 
Duroc, Rapp, and Berthier were also of the party, yet know¬ 
ing Junot, 1 feared his violence of character, and dreaded 
tlm Emperor. Nothing could detain him; my entreaties were 
of no avail. Alas! Napoleon ill understood that strong yet 
tender spirit, so full of energy, yet as affectionate as that of an 
enamoured woman. On his return to Rochelle the gloom of his 
brow ha^ increased, though he had obtained M. de Boarmont’s 
admissidnintothe military stafi'of the array of Naples with the title 
of adjutant-general, as also the Count de Novion’s pension of six 
thousand francs; the Emperor accorded nearly all he desired. 
For instance M. de Viomesnil, M. de St. IV^ezard, and a numlier 
of officers of the old regime, who, remembering that they were 
^Ftenchmen, refused to bear arms against their country, though 
^e^ had fled from France when her scaffolds were thirsting for 
their blood, were indebted to Junot’s interposition forthe tenru- 
xiation of fifteen years’ exile. ** Why, then,” I asked, ** are 
you sad ? ? Was the Emperor unkind to you ?”—“ m,” said he 
with a forcedf he was not kind.” He was pot to 

enter Pari^Hie Emperor had repeated to him, but mip^t first 
teturn to tisbon. 

^ si^ of Hap<de^ Bcmaparte was at this time shirnpg in 
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zmth of its spkpdour. Aks! its radiance bMtid^ 

The interwew at Erflrth> in which the Emperor of Rm||ia ga^ 
him so many proofs of fraternal friendship^ was a snareW 
to lure him to his ruin. One anecdote of this meeting is wm 
l:nown> but is too apposite to this "subject to be omitted hkre. 
When Talma in the part of Philoctetes pronounced the line: 

" The friendship of a great man is a gift of the gods !’* 

The Emperor Alexander, rising from his seat, threw himself into 
the arms of Napoleon, with an emotion so manifest and sincere, 
that no one could doubt the sentiment which excited it. I can 
guarantee the truth of another, and there are Memoirs in exist¬ 
ence which will perhaps one day appear, and will confirm it. 
When Co”T»t Nicholas Ronianzoff* came about this time to Paris, 
he was assailed on the way both by Austria and Prussia with 
arguments and inducements to join the famous alliance, to which 
Sweden was already pledged ; but the Russians, M. de Roman- 
2 off’, and before him M. de Tolstoy were inviolable in their 
fidelity, and turned a deaf ear to all such remonstrances. 

Another fact apparently indifferent, perhaps eventually decided 
the destiny of Napoleon. Being one day in company with the 
Emperor Alexander at Erfurth and conversing confidenfially 
with him as with a brother, Napoleon mentioned Ferdinana 
VII., spoke of the uneasiness he occasioned him, of the trouble 
of detaining him in captivity, and of his intrigues with dairy¬ 
maids (such kind of amours being always odious to Napoleon, 
he alluded to them in disgust). The Russian Emperor looked 
significantly at him for some moments, then smiling, turned away 
his head in a very eloquent silence.—“ Do you then possess a 
talisman for mastering this evil genius?” said Napoleon, laugh¬ 
ing, observing that Alexander shrugged his shoulders with con¬ 
temptuous impatience. “ Why, really,” replied the other, “ when 
the captivity of an enemy is as inconvenient to the conqueror as 
it must be annoying and wearisome to the conquerec^ the best 
thing that can be done for both is to put an end to itA Napo¬ 
leon stood for a moment motionless, but made no rep^. It is 
certain that he did not adopt the counsel; and that when la 
1815 he had to choose an asylum, this sentence of Alexander's 
recurred to his memory; and probably he likewise reverted to 
it when in 1814 I sent him a message through the Duke de 
Rovigo, in consequence of a long conversation that I had held 
with the Eftiperor of Russia, at my hotel in the street of the 
CShamps Elys6es, which at that time I still occupied. Unfor¬ 
tunately in 1808 and 1809, Napoleon was too mucn the dupe rd 
Alexander’s friendship, and afteiwrards he had not sufficient coo- 
lidence in it. But such was the constitution of 1^ mind, liiat 
lieither his sentiments nor actions could ever accord with thoae 
of other men. ^ r 

After several weeks passed at Erfurth in discussing the desU- 

2 2 
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nies and mo&t serious interests of Europei amidst the _ 
most bri^nt f^tes, Napoleon crossed France, only to mamh upori 
Spain, alii the Empress returned to Paris, to celebrate the com- 
niencementof the new-year. The arch-chancellor gave her a 
ball in his gloomy mansion of the Carousel, formerly the Hotel 
d’Elbeuf. I never knew a ffete given by Cambac^r^s to be gay, 
not even a fancy ball, however inexplicable the cause; but toe 
present surpassed all its predecessoi's in dullness, although 
a'Aigrefeuille, who acted as great chamberlain and grand master 
of the ceremonies, was in himself, with his little sparkling eyes, 
short, round, and singularly attired figure, a sufficient provocation 
of laughter to all who beheld him. The arch-chancellor’s coro¬ 
nation robes had been made with a train much longer than the 
Emperor chose to permit, and was consequently shortened. 
Cambac^r^s, who as every one knows loved economy, and had 
no objection to dispense the munificence required by his acces¬ 
sion to the title of grand-dignitary without paying too dearly for 
it, made d’Aigrefeuille a present of the velvet and ermine clip¬ 
pings from the curtailed mantle. D’Aigrefeuille was enchanted, 
but as the parings of violet velvet would have required too much 
seaming for a coat, he laid the fur, which unfortunately coming 
extremity of the garment afforded no ermine tails, in 
apterous bands upon an old court dress of sky-blue velvet 
liSich had belonged to his grandmother. This grotesque habili- 
inent, with its uniform whiteness, resembled that of a cat or a 
rabbit, and, with the round, red, and jovial face of the fat little 
siP^peering above it, was altogether irresistibly ludicrous. The 
aihusements were sombre, the Empress was serious, there was a 
, s^city of ladies, war with Austria was talked of, and Count 
Mettemich, lately returned from Vienna, notwithstanding his 
habitual courtesy, wore an air of constraint which his perfect 
politeness could not entirely subdue. 

Count Mettemich had made a journey to Vienna towards the 
end of November, under pretence (though in reality on affairs of 
the utmo^ importance, announced previously to leaving Paris), 
^iat be should not be more than two or three weeks absent. The 
Ihike de Cadore, forgetting that M. de Mettemich was no way 
acicountable to him for his proceedings, thought ^ at this 
a^mbly, to rally him in a half angry tone on hifi^ng pro¬ 
crastinated return. Do you know, sir,” said he, ** tfet we may 
i^asonably take exception at this delay; and, indeed,i&ough you 
stiil protest that your intentions are pacific, we may justly con¬ 
strue it^ a confinjplllon of the rumours promulgated by the 
English joumals/'^pl can only repeat to your Excellency,” re- 
pli^ M. de MM|iimich, what 1 have frequently told ^ou on 
that bead, thpi^^ Emperor, my master, desires to contimie at 
peace with MtHee. As for the delay of my return, 1 assure you 
it had no otm cause than i|ie obstacle which the entran^^ of 
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General Oiidinot*scorps into Germatiy presents to the free egxie^ 
by the roads of Bavaria/* J " . 

1%e acuteness and fine tact of this reply, bears theltaw bf 
the school of th^ Prince de Ligne. I afterwards asked * In. dO 
Mettemich if he had really made it; he laughed, but gave me 
no answer. "Did you say so?” I again asked. “ ^ould I 
have done amiss if I had ?” said he, still laughing. " Certainly 
not.”—" Then probably I said so, but I do not remember it.” 
The words, however, were actually his j and the Duke de Cadore 
bad not capacity to contend with this model of all that the high 
aristocracy can furnish. of elegance and exquisite polish, corn* 
bined with the most perfect and unembarrassed assurance, 

M. de Mettemich must have stood high in the estimation of 
the Count de StaVdion, then at the head of the Austrian counsels, 
to be selected as ambassador to Napoleon in the then circum* 
stances of Austria; and already did the fair haired ambassador 
display symptoms of that talent which gives him his present 
supremacy amongst the steersmen of the European state vessel. 
The Emperor Napoleon’s opinion of him, at first erroneous, was 
corrected ; but it was then too late, the mischief was irreparably 
done. He had been treated at court with a coldness that shewed 
no friendly intentions. As an instance amongst others 
disrespect he experienced, his Countess was once, on a 
court day, neither invited to sup with the Empress nor 
either of the Princesses j to complete this insult, an article wiil 
inserted in the Moniteur, under diplomatic auspices, detailing^im 
imadnary conversation between the ambassador and the 
de Cadore, which certainly never occurred, while the former^ m 
demanding the cause of the slight offered to his lady, is made ^ , 
appear in a most ridiculous light. / 

M. de Mettemich thus publicly humiliated, annoyed in bis 
domestic privacy, attacked in his most valuable privileges, 
deceived in all he had a right to expect from the justice of a 
sovereign, whom he approached under a title sacred even amongst 
savages; wounded in his dearest affections when his wife ati|t 
children were detained as hostages in Paris, his very Itiii 
menaced, constrained to fly like a criminal in a carriage 
closed bHids, must have been more or less than man, could be 
have excluded resentment from his bosom. He became, the 
irreconcileable enemy of France; whereas,' ^Ekxzled by 

} )oleon*8 ascendant genius, he might have been irresistibly 
mpelled by the same charm which inthralled the Emperor 
Alexander. Austria declared war agaiG|||>j* U8 at tba^sinister 
moment, when our political homon was lli||Lening on the sidb 
of Italy, and the Emperor was seeking victory ba toe mountain^ 
of the Asturias. Napoleon’s parting words l||ltbe lemslarive 
body, when joining his army in eager pursuit o|f4he Engl^ 
were, " TAey hatt at length invaded the continenit^ 

His anticipations of victory were justified by toe event; he 
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BOW the leopards of England fly before him the moment he ap¬ 
peared : Moore and his troops were destroyed by his all con¬ 
quering legions. Why then md he not stay to complete* the 
conquest of Spain ? 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


The Emperor’s promibe to .Tunot—Berthier’s letters—Junot’s departure for 
Saragossa—Siege of Saiagossa—Its honors—Jonot’s wounds—The Ero- 
peioi’s unkindness—deduction ot Saint Jo-^tph—Napoleon’s unreasonable 
complaint—General Thu bank summoned to head-quaiteis—His remarkable 
interview with the Fmi>eror- Napoleon’s letuin to Pans—Sinister forebodings 
—Exile of Mesdamesde Stael and llecemier—Madame Kecamier’s refusal to 
be the Emperoi’s Jrt(nd —louchi’s interposition—Extraordinary note— 
Foucht’s ambitious projects. 


To return to Jiinot. In the momentary opportunity that he 
had to converse with the Ernpeior at Angoul6me, he said to 
him : Sue, the only favour that I solicit fiom your Majesty is 
to send me again to Lisbon. Let me replace with glory on its 
walls those eagles which I biought tiiciice undisgiaced. I en- 
Iflreat you, Sue, suflei me to letuiii to Lisbon,” Tlie Emperor 
and appointed him to the command of the 8th divi- 
0^, formed of the same troops which had evacuated Portugal 
vjii.consequcnce of the Convention, and weie mtlamed with de¬ 
sire to leconquer tlicir lost title of the aimy of Portugal; while 
Junot himself, not humiliated, but sensibly distressed by his 
retreat, had never so aidently longed, as lie expressed it, to draw 
a Uigger. He hastened his departuie; and the Prince of 
Neulchatel wrote to him on the Kitli f*oni the Emperor’s head 
quarters at Chamartin, a league distant from Madiid, an order 
to repair to Burgos, there to collect and oiganize his forces and 
iwjpphes with all expedition; and, m case of need, to suport 
Boult at Saldana: concluding with, “ You will not, however,, 
le Due, niaich to the suppoit of the Marshal unless you 
youjpsolf cDpsider such a movement absolutely necessaiy. Your 
care will be fo disarm the country, and to maintain its 
tins letter was despatched in duplicate—a 
lllready rendered necessaiy by the fiequent capture 
^4puri6fli by the Guerilla chiefs, Don Julian the capuciiin, and 
tfteeWer Mina, 

, ilflie ^^Ilowing is a second letter leceived by Juiiot, dated 
lalso from ^^|^artin the very next day, and beneath the date 
3S insertfd, in |he autograph of Berthier, tlic word nocii# 




** Chamartin, 17 Decerabef/ie08, 


** The Emperor commands, M. le Genera!, Duke of Abraiart)^^ 
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that you set out persoimlly, instantly on the receipt of this letter^ 
attended only by your aide-de-camp, and repair to Saragossa, 
where you will take the chief command of the 3rd division, now 
under the command of the Duke of Conegliano, his Majesty 
having tliought^roper to summon that Marshal to the imperial 
head-quarters, in order to appoint him to another destination. 
The chief of your staff of the 8th division will remain with that 
division, and General Uarispe will* remain with the 3rd. The 
Duke of Conegliano has orders to bring with him only his aides- 
de-camp; you will therefore find the staff, commissariat, ar¬ 
tillery and engineer department of that army complete. You will 
leave the provisional command of the 8th division to the senior 
general. You will likewise leave all the staff officers, the engineers, 
artillery and commissariat, in their present state. Before you ad- 
mnee to Portugal Saragossa must fall. His Majesty, M. ie Due, 
confers on you the command of Navarre, Para pel una, and the 3rd 
division. The Duke de Treviso is at this moment before Sara¬ 
gossa. He is specially instructed to cover the siege of that city 
on the side of Joaicelona, and of Catalonia. You, M. Ie Due, 
are directed with the 3rd division, now placed under your com^- 
mand, to besiege Saragossa, and reduce it. I give you notice 
that General (juillernont, and Adjutant General Loucet, are 
marching with four thousand iniquelets or mountain chassetj 
by the valley of Arragon upon Jaca. This corps is at your^ 
posal. llis Majesty recommends you to leave in Pampra 
no more than the garrison absolutely requisite for the dcieiu^Si^ 
the town and citadel, in order to strengthen, as much as possiblCi 
the besieging corps before Saragossa. 

^‘You will find herewith the order to the Duke of Conegliano 
to surrender into your hands the command of the 3rd division, 
of which he is to be informed only by yourelf, and in person; 
you will see the importance of this necessary disposition to pre¬ 
vent a moment’s lapse or uncertainty in the command. 

“ Press the siege of Saragossa vigorously. You will find 
General Lacoste, the Emperoi’s aide-de-camp, very useful 
is well acquainted with the country. 

The Prince of Neufchatel, Vice Constable^ 

Major General to the Empei!C«r^' 

** i \ I*’ 

> 

** P. S. You need not take any gens-d’a jpl 
^lUlrision; set out with your aides-de-camp only.’' 

'' The style of this letter is worthy of remark. It wal dipta^ 
W the Emperor himstlf; he alone could thus mtnik his breach 
of promise under this necessity of reducing Saragossa* The 
glory thrown in as a bait to one who loved it to distraction-^ 
men the command of Navarre and Pampeluna—^this letter is 
ingeniously devised. 
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funot set out for Saragossa with an^ oppressed heart; but I 
will venture t%say the Emperor was in error in not sending him 
to Portugal witli the 8th division: that army was recruited by 
hiip and attached to its chief, and every memb^ of it regarded 
Lisbon as an Eden.* * 

Junot’s letters from the siege of Saragossa, if the successive 
attack of every house can be called a siege, were truly dis¬ 
tressing. While the plagHfe which raged within the city ex¬ 
tended its ravages also^beyond the walls, and continually forced 
upon the commander the heart-breaking spectacle of his sol¬ 
diers perishing at his feet from a disease more mortal than the 
balls of the enemy, a fresh house was every day assaulted, 
which the Spaniards defended from room to room; and every 
foot of ground conquered was the gmve of a Frenchman or a 
Spaniard. I cannot endure this sight,” wrote Junot, I want 
a heart of stone, or rather I should have no heart.” Armand of 
Fuentes, one of our most intimate friends, was a prisoner in 
Saragossa; and Palafox, to whom he was related, had closely 
confined him to shelter him from the popular fury : the melan- 
cfiote tone of the letter, in which Junot informed that he had 
acqmted this information, showed me how much he dreaded the 
idea of springing a mine under the feet of his friend. He had un¬ 
dertaken this siege against his will, and with a disinclination that 

S ryaded every act and event connected wdth it, and affected 
5 n^lth; he suffered acutely from his wounds, especially from 
at which graced his left cheek and those in his head gene- 


the month of January he wrote to me: “ There arc 
moments in which I am tempted to blow out my brains. If my 
band was not withheld by a remembrance of thee and of ray chil¬ 
dren, one touch of the trigger would terminate ray sufferings.” 
This letter terrified me, but 1 did not yet know all. The Em¬ 
peror would not endure an hour’s delay in the execution of his 
commands, and he had said: Go to Saragossa, and take the 
” Sarogossa then was at any price to be reduced ; but it 
bad not yet fallen, and each conquered stone of the fortified 

t oiises was purchased with a portion of the best blood of 
'rapce. The short dry tone of the Emperor’s letters speedily 
iii^ptated his;^issatiffaction at the delay; yet Junot had taken 
cblS|v^nt of Saint Joseph, transformed by the Spaniard# into 
:p^e/redoubt. ' 

did the Emperor, with reports before him addiBessed 
to bimself, detailing the result of every operation, sbpwing 
yrcr^ daily led against houses whence, under sail 

' f of her blue sky— the Wrfuiiie of 

we orange—luxurious shades—her savoury fruits—.her life of love 
ind i!d!enes^.^Seu bet 'easy In^ifiereace, a hundred tiines preferable to the 
ravening Oind ot^ectless activity wmch consumes Os uhder pur leaden skf, 
have beet without sun, flowers without odour^l^d 

fl-avrair.; 
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cover, fell showers of balls, complain that this siege wns hS at 
once brought to a close. Oh! it is pailful reflfeCt 'on the 
misery thus inconsiderately inflicted on anardent anil alTebtionate 
heart like Junot’s, which was as much grieved as revolted by 
such injustice. 

After the l^mperor had despatched Junot to Saragossa, he 
summoned to the imperial head quarters all the general qfHcers 
who had belonged to the army IS Portugal. The folfbwing 
account of General Thi^bault’s audience was written by himself 
for these Memoirs. 

“ Having been ordered to repair to the head-quarters at Val¬ 
ladolid, I arrived ihere at the moment the Emperor was going to 
the parade, and followed him thither. General Legendre, ex¬ 
chief of General Dupont’s staff, was also present, and it was there 
that the Emperor asked him: * Hpw is it that your hand did 
not wither in thus signing the disgrace of France ?’ There seemed 
to be a fatality in the coincidence of dur arrival, since there wsts 
an analogy, though no identity in our situations. I knew I could 
be reproached with sacrificing nothing to the preservation of 
waggon loads of corrupt gold ; but still I was the ex-chief^ the 
Stan of an army, which, in yielding to the enemy a couiiiry it 
was entrusted to defend, had saved only appearances, I cpngj^- ' 
tulated myself, therefore, on receiving no order during this Jparadb^ 
and was walking contentedly to my lodgings, vmen ~ 

Savary overtook me, and said : * The Emperor orders yofil^^'l 
at his quarters in a quarter of an hour.’ While prepanq^i|| 
appear before Napoleon, under circumstances of moment, alth^pi 
I had nothing on my own part to justify, it was impossible tp 
wave the question, how am I to act with regard to the Duke of 
Abrantes ? I could not deceive myself so far as to deny that ib 
military matters them had been mistakes in Portugal, wMch^ 
however, could not all be imputed to him; while his devotiofi tP 
the Emperor and the service was unbounded. He was caluib- 
mated and denounced by such men as Loison, Hermann, etc, etc*, . 
whom he had loaded with riches. Napoleon, even at Valladt^l||3 
was surrounded by the Duke’s enemies, amongst whom Shylir^ 
must be numbered. I should have gratified many of thCib M 
contributing my mite of calumny against him, but.in so dph^'T 
must have disgraced myself; for besides, iHs alwlys'dtshoPotU^ 
able Ho inculpate a commander ifi the opinion of tne 
I loved the Duke of Abrantes, and was under obligations itP ' 
but cPiild I have cancelled both these considerations, my 
tion wopy have been the same,—to undertake bis defei|^| 

“ When I entered the great hall of the Palace of the 
tion, of which the Emperor occupied the first floor, Napole# 
traversi^ it in the width between tht fireplace and the tn^ 
'mndovv:| and as he^tCod till l approacbed him, and thenlesbipJ^ 
hi's promenade, I walked beside |iim during the hundred 
bf a i|phversatipn of which I here give some fragment*. * 
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m only by Good morningf air, * so you capkukted 

wt)i and evacuated Portugal!’—* Sire, the;tPuke of 

Abl•al|^«s ^i^lded only to necessity, and forced an honourable 
treaty from men who, if commanded by him, would not even 
have granted us a capitulation.’—* The events of Lisbcm were the 
necessary result of the affair of Vimiera. It was there, sir, that 
you shotdd have defeated the enemy, and not have committed 
such sejcbus errors.’* • 

comprehended that the Emperor was resolved not to name 
the I>nke of Abrantes, and therefore I did not regard the you, 
when addressed to myself, as any thing personal; on the other 
hainil, amre that the tactics of that battle couki not be defended, 
1 felt it better to be silent than to enter into discussion with him. 
He continued, ‘ And pray, sir, where did you learn to attack in 
front an enemy who occupies a formidable position ? You might 
as well take a bull by the horns, or knock your head against a 
wall. Bid Marshal Soult proceed that way at Corunua t No J 
he turned the enemy, and drove him out of the peninsula.’ 

‘ Sire, Marshal Soult, at Corunna, was opposed to an enemy, 
who, mcapabie of maintaining himself in Spain, was hastening 
to embark; and whose forces were continually diminished, while 
those of the Marshal were increasing by the successive arrival 
of fresh corp. The Duke of Abrantes, on the other hand, un¬ 
able to retain Portugal, engaged at Vimiera, an enemy who, 
during the battle, and beyond the possibility of such an event 
being anticipated, was reinforced by five thousand men, who 
were disembarked within sight of bis camp. And if the Duke 
of Abrantes could not force the position ojf Vimiem, neither did 
Marshal Soult prevent the embarkation of the English army.*!* 
As for the manoeuvre you have done me the honoui to poMit out, 
Si»p, new examples are unnecessary to the demonstration of that 
giSat maxim for ever established by, your Majesty’s immortal 
campaigns—that an enemy may be anniliilaled by force, but ia 
defeatec 1 by skill.’ A short silence ensued, the Emperor look- 
a;—^ Besides, sir, is it with fragments of your army that 
lillpflild meet an enemy? You had twenty-six thousand 
wxen, and fought with ten thousand ! And that because you had 
llcalfercd more than twelve thousand men at Peniche, at Al- 
^Ivas, at Santarem, at Lisbon, in the ffect, and on 
the Tagus.’ ” * 

Gd fep jl Thi^bault declares he was confounded to find that 
^ror knew this report by heart, though containedi in 
IHore thftik^a hundred pages. 

de^cacy in never Tnentioning the name of Junot during fee 
ippke cooise of few conference, and of bis reproaches to General Ths^bati^ 
mprises me, and woukt iiave sensibly adecied my . 

t Above all be could not prevent return j and dfe second cammigR of 
Portugd should be considered in cor^ unction with this conversstian, ih order 
to the justificatioQ of toy bushand ff^dbthe imputations which it be enp 
jibiwd toca&tU|iwiknB, » / 
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'''I ftifi entirely mistaken, Sire, or the separati^*,^f .i^lSrly 
the whele of these brigades and garrisons from the p^im! 
was inevitable; and if your Majesty will sutibr i»et(|[ 
few observations to your consideration, 1 presume tliat* you will 
find in them a justification of the Duke of Abrantcs.’ Hia 
silence authorizing me to proc<»ed, I added,—‘The English 
army that was disembarked on the coast had no place of retuge^ 
and, on the loss of a single battle,%ould have been under the 
necessity of abandoning their baggage and wounded. So situ¬ 
ated, the acquisition of Peniche was important to General 
Wellesley; and for the same reason it was incumbent on General 
Junot to prevent tiieir taking it, more especially as the |>Qtniiimila 
is as easy of defence as difiicult of attack; and Pentche lost. 
Sire, it is evident that ail must have been over with us m the 
north of Portugal. It was to such considerations that the Duke 
of Abranttls yielded, in leaving eight hundred Swiss there». 
Your Majesty had ordered that all vessels lu sea-woithy con¬ 
dition should be repaired and armed. We had ahneody* one of 
eighty guns, a second ready to join the squadrop, tvteo frigates 
of fifty guns, and a third on the stocks, besides a few brigs and 
corvettes. These vessels. Sire, were necessary not only for 
defending the mouth of the Tagus, and supporting the Russian 
fleet agamst any enterprise of the English blockading squadron^ 
but also to guard the pontoons occupied by the Spanish troofis 
we had disarmed, and to keep Lisbon in check. In such critknl 
circumstances, the ships could not be left to their crews; 4M» 
was the reason for having placed there one thousand men?‘I 
will say nothing of the forts.’—‘ The forts must be defended. 
But what necessity for pushmg two thousand menPiD the left 
bank of the Tagus?’—‘Sire, that measure was suggested by 
considerations of equal delicacy and importance. Eight RussiEtn 
vessels, under the command of Admiral Siniavin, were blockadi^ 
in the Tagus. The only good anchorage in that road is near tb# 
left bank, which was covered with insurgents, increasing^ dailw 
in numbers and hardihood, who, had that bank been 
by us, would soon have been reinforced by detachmffl|||k4^ll 
the English vessels; and as they would have lost no tiVne^ ijk 
bringing guns to bear, the situation of the Russian 
have been untenable, and the difficulties of our own ^ 

consequence greatly aggravated. What complaints, 
that admiral, in such a case, have addressed to his An 

adtidral, who, moreover, onh sought an excuse to make hbthmoil 
t^use with the English. May he not have speculated on 
raidering, and imputing that step to a wilful desertion ? 
how much would the Duke of Abrantcs have been distressed^ 
have furnished him with such a pretext, or to have occasimaiii''* 
any grievance to the Emperor Alexander. Political motite% 
therefore, decided our military apangeraents.’ 

** To this the Emperor made no reply, and walked for eoaia 
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time in silence.* At length he said: ‘ And Santarem I cou}d 
find no excuse for the thousand left there, and was silent in xAf 
turn, wishing ^ly to defend where I could inCbntestably con¬ 
vince. * And Lisbon V —* Our position, our resources, our se¬ 
curity, Sire, all depended on the possession of that city.*—* Ca¬ 
pitals, sir, are always guided by events. Conquerors atVimiera, 
you would on the field of battle have secured the tranquillity of 
Lisbon .’—* Thit may be the case, Sire, in regular, but not in 
popular wars.’ {Another look.) * In the tatter, Sire, the capital 
IS always the most dangerous and most difficult to restrain. 
And when, like Lisbon, it constitutes an important part of the 
state, to abandon it is to lose all its resources, and every other 
dependence with it.* Again he fixed his eyes on me in silence. 
Then advanced a few steps ; and at length said : ‘ But Elvas, 
sir,—and Almeida,—what need was there of garrisons there ?’ 
‘ We expected succour, Sire; General Dupont's division appeared 
to be marching on Lisbon, either to secure the possession of 
Portugal, to open a retreat for us, or to command the west of 
Spain. This division could reach ns only through Almeida or 
Elvas. To abandon these fortresses, therefore, comprised the 
abandonment of the entire provinces in which they are situated. 
So, at least, the Duke of Abrant^s judged.’ 

These reasons being admitted, and other questions or sub¬ 
jects furnishing me with an opportunity of enlightening the 
Emperor with regard to the Duke of Abrant^s, I descrioed the 
distress he suffered, under the fear of displeasing or grieving his 
Majesty, and perceived that the Emperor listened with satisfac¬ 
tion • and, as if pleased with the part I had acted, was thence¬ 
forward mnah more unreserved. The new campaign which the 
Emperor was about to open in Portugal, under the auspices of 
Marshal Soult, served as a theme for continuing the conversation. 
In describing the itinerary the Marshal was to follow, his Majesty 
observed:—* It is substituting the crossing of rivers for that of 
mountains.* In fad, the line of Gallicia embraces the crossing 
of the Minho, the Douro, the Vouga, and the Mondego. * Sire,* 
I answered, * the passage of the most formidable rivers is pre¬ 
ferable to that of the mountains in Beim and the Tras os Montes. 
The difficulties of the passage of rivers, and the means of sur- 
aitiftg those ^difficulties, are equally well known. But those 
jh these mountains present are incalculable. And let me have 
honour to add, that Marshal Soult, in following the itinerary 

S Majesty is pleased to point out, will always march by prac- 
le and beaten roads; that he will be surrounded by abun- 
e, in a country where he has ample room for manoeuvrim 
and in crossing the three principal rivers will be supported i 
three .strong Tuy, Oporto, and Coimbra.^ He was please 
wiili^a rep^ entirely in a^iipordance with the pJans ne had 

* This opeonefi ie eoafitition, whJI^pressed upoa him by the fiirce of trath, 
te sa imported tmt ka his character. 
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traced^ and, on the whole, appeared satisfied with the inters 
view.” 

The Empew once more returned to Earijll afWr hanng 
defeated Sir John Moore, taken Madrid, and,^ he believed, 
chastised the Spaniards. The brilliancy of his^ourt wius^reid, 
but more clouded by fears and anxieties than the precedin^ear. 
War, war, was the universal text of the Emperor. Cardinal 
Maury, M. de Cheval, Count Louis de Narmjpthe physician 
Halley, Millin, all my friends, conversed on coming events with 
an anxiety that alarmed me. All agreed that the dangers of the 
northern war would be increased tenfold by that of Spain. Alas! 

1 knew it but too well, and saw around me nothing but uneasi¬ 
ness, and the troubles of many immediate friends. Junot was at 
this time interested in the exile of Madame deStael and Madame 
Becamier, because, at the request of the former, and convinced 
that the Emperor might by mildness have converted her into a 
partisan as useful as her enmity would be dangerous, he had 
made every elfort to soften hnn in her favour, till Napoleon, itk U 
rage, exclaimed, So! you too are going to ally yourself with 
my enemies.”—“ It is extraordinary,” said Junot one day to me, 
when speaking of the exile, “ that the Emperor, who knows 
enough of my heart to be assured that my blood and life are at 
his service, will reproach me and you with his enemies ! His 
enemies are mine, with only this difterence, that 1 desire no 
vengeaifee on my own, while I would externoinate his.” 

Madame Recamier’s exile was shortly after this announced 
publicly, in consequence of her visit to Coppet; and occasion^ 
sensations to Junot such as he doubtless little expected to have 
experienced from any of the Emperor’s acts : yet such was, at 
this moment, the delicacy of his situation, that he dared not, or 
only dared tremblingly to question so unjust a proceedings 
“ Laura,” he once wrote to me, “ my heart is oppressed and 
sick, when I think of the exile of Madame Recamier. I told you 
long ago that I had once passionately loved her; my frienjiship' 
is now only that of a brother, but united with a sentimehCSpfj 
respectful admiration. She is so superior a being! I thank ySl' 
for appreciating her. You know she does you equal justice| and 
cherishes for you the attachment I should nave so much mjotc^ 
in* 1 had hoped to bring you together next sf^ng I ail' 
are my wishes frustrated? alas! by a blow which 
late the future existence of an unfortunate woman, who diseWl 
the homage of all who pronounce her name. My Laura,: F con>|^ 
mre you to see the Empress—see Queen Hortense-^see 
Emperor—but no, you must not speak to him. Alas ! haw 
he whois so just, BO great, so reiparkable for goodness-^hsir? 
dan he vpluntarily oppress a feeble wohjan!” Madame 
(^ery^ all the eulomes Junot poured upon her: not hei||^s 
but Miirat, Eugene, Bemadotte,Massena, and many other 
and loyal French iiatriots fegardea her with real fiiend8hip,?a^^ 
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pociaifued her the best as well as the most beautiftil of wome»i« 
Sly own friendship for her is founded on the convietion that tbi 
most noble andfcenprons sentiments animated hs;r p)ife heart. 

There are cii^mstances in her history, the importance of which 
her almost infafitine innocence was perhaps incapable of Mly 
•discerning. M.TRecaraier, before his remse of fortune, wishi^ 
hie wife to enjoy all the pleasures natural to her a^, gave her 
a* country hoii|b at Clichy, to which the best society of Paris 
immediately flocked, and Madame Recamier, in the full blaze 
of beauty,—young, gay, and happy, thought only of benevolence 
and amusement. But the serpent found access to this Eden, 
and to its pure and beautiful Eve. Fouch^ presented himself, 
and his statipn ensured his admission. He soon invited her to 
accept the p5^i of lady of honour to the Empress.—I have no 
lltdinMm she replied in a soft and insinuating tone, as 

though fearful by to© positive a refusal to provoke the vengeance 
of covert power did not suppose the Emperor a stranger 

l|i the intrigue.-^ That is the answer of a child,” rejoii^ 
Fouche; consider the Emperor’s situation, he wants a guide, 
a female friend—and where can he find one? Amongst the 
wives of his generals? THiat is impossible, it would excite 
scandal.’*—“ And why are you so obliging as to imagine that 
acandal would spare me ?”—“ The case is quite different. You 
are, to be sure, as young as any of them; but your marriage 
and the station in which it places you, has eatablishid your 
reputation ; it is pure and tmbiemished. You arC privileged to 
be the Etnperor’s friend, for it is a friend and not a mistress that 
he wants;’’ and so saying his little twinkling eyes ran over the 
of the young Psyche, while her countenance beamed with 
imti#* modesty, intelligence, and sweetness. 

I know the cravings of the Emperor’s heart,” he added, I 
know he is unhappy at not being understood, and that he would 
gladly exchange hours of victory and noisy acclamations which 
play round the ear without reaching the heart, for a few minutes 
of social and confidential converse. He is weary too of daily 
encountering scenes of jealousy, from which the pure and sacred 
eonnexion I wish to see established between you and him would 
be exempt.”—*‘But,” objected Mad^ame Recamier, quite un- 
bpnvinced by these profound arguments, " how can I ascertain 
P^t it would be agreeable to the Emperor that I should accept 
situation; but especially how would it please the Empress, 
wlk>se wlmle ho is named, that I should displace either 

bfr niece or her friend, Madame de Larochefoucauld. But more* 
shall I tell youl I my liberty.*’—** I recommend no^ 
-will iilf^f^yrith your liberty; nqi, 

Idensome duty. Your post in 
^press’s fl^end, but parfleulavl^ 

‘ the friend of the Elnr 


reflect on my proposition, aiad l^oi 


.»d.to,.;ririd^ke 

hoplileid will be Ih 
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certain, if you are not prejudiced, your noble and generous soul 
will accept it with delight.” 

Madame Kecamier was a mortal, and it must acknowledged 
that the friepdship of Napoleon was at that time an ignis fdtuus 
capable of dazzling any being not wholly etherial, even to ruin. 
The idea of swaying with a kindly influence tlie destinies of so 
many millions of men—of sometimes arresting a devastating 
torrent—might well extort a smile ! Seduction is ingenious: 
the serpent, like that of Paradise, displayed his snining scales of 
purple, azure, and gold. His syren voice spoke music; and 
never was temptation more cunningly presented to the female 
heart. 

W4|ile these discussions were pending, Madame Recamier 
received an invitation from one of the Emperor’s sisters to break¬ 
fast at her hotel* There the conversation turned 'em i^iendB^p, 
and the charms of such a sentiment between a suan aH^ a pure 
and virtuous woman.—“ The Emperor is worthy of such happiT- 
ness,” said the Princess, “ and fully capable of appreciating rt; 
but he has no such friend. And how is one to be selected lOr 
him from amongst the multitude of our court ladies ?” 

Shortly afterwards the Princessninquired whether Madame 
Recamier liked the theatres, and which she preferred. She was 
partial, she replied to the French Comedy. Oh ! then,” said 
the Pnacess, “ my box is at your service, it is in the lower tier, 
therefose requires no ceremony of dress; promise me to make 
use of it.” Madame Recamier promised, and the next morning 
^received the following notet—“The managers of the French 
Comedy are informed that her Irapeiial Highness the Princess 
♦ # # # gjygg Madame Recamier admission to her boi?* Th^ 
are likewise informed, that when Madame Recamier uses dbe 
box she is to choose her own company; and that no person is to 
be admitted, even though a member of the Princess’s or the 

G .... D.’s household, without Madame Recamier’s 

special permission. 

L .PS, 

“ Secretary of her Impenal Highness the Princess.** 

Madame Recamier’s unsuspecting mind received a new light 
from the perusal of this billet; she returned thanks, but never 
made use of it. The box faced the Emperor’s. Will it noMf 
be said that men take no revenge ? I nope, and would fidh 
believe, that the Emperor was not concerned in all this. But 
Fouchd by promoting her exile, revenged the overthrow of many 
Ambitious projects. He would gladly have restored the halcy^ 
days of Louis XIV,, or of Loai^X^l. and Mademoiselle deik 
Fayette ; and himself by retr^i^ one step only, might haye 
ipuitcted a second P^ra Lachals^ I mkve the Iditlh 

|i(ott!d have been more agreeable to nls iimliiiations. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


New campaign in Germany—^Battle of Austerlitz—^Bombardment of \'ienoa— 
Death of Marshal Lannes—The Homan states annexed to the French empftfe— 
Bull of excommunication—Marslial Soiilt determines to accept the attributes 
^ el loyalty—New disasters in Portugal—Captain SchiUer and the Countess 
W>—g—. —General Danube —Prince Eugfene at Leoben—Peace with 
Austna—The Emperor’s return—Opinion at Pans—Inauspicious omens. 


While I was wandering amongst the lovely valleys of the 
Pyrenees, whither I had hipen ordered by niy physicians, the 
plains of Germany were again ensanguined with war and her fur¬ 
rows visited with those disastrous scourges, whose aggravated 
woun<|B were reserved with fearful usury for us. Massena was 
crossing the Inn, burning Scharding and reviving in our memories 
the hero of Genoa and Rivoli. Napoleon himself sowed the 
laurel seed before all his generals, leaving them only the trouble 
of stretching out their hands to reap the harvest. The Emperor 
was a thunderbolt of war at the commencement of that campaign. 
Enraged that the enemy had the audacity, though trembhu^y, 
to forestal him, he rushed upon them with the fury of alien, ana 
if I may use the expression, sawed the Austrian army asunder; 
compelling it to retreat precipitately and in confusion amongst 
the defiles of the Bohemian mountains; where incessantly ha¬ 
rassed by the swift succeeding strokes of that ponderous club 
which tne fair and delicate hand of Napoleon so efficiently 
wield^i, they could scarcely for ten days recover breath to fly 
before him who again commanded the ancient rampai^s of Vienna 
to bow down. This campaign, however, was not like that of 
Austerlitz, crowned with laurels interspersed with flowers ; 
mourning followed in the train of triumph, and every bulletin 
plntiged a thousand families in tears! for Napoleon’s puissant 
TOiofe could still command the soldier to march! and he marched 


•—to die! and he died. The forty-sixth regiment of the line 
irmrched fltun Schardmg to Ebensberg, a distance of twenty-six 
and thirty hours. 

■'' w# receited letters from head-quarters, an# thd 
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Oon of the Aulic council was directed less 40 fortifying than 
provisioning the capital; for when taken, she furnished supplies 
sufficient, as one of our inspectors declared, for a whole campaign. 
The Archduke Charles met Napoleon at the battle of Essling; 
and death was rife in both armies ; ours lost its bravest chief in 
Marshal Lannes. The butchery was horrible. The Archduke 
proclaimed a loss on his own side of four thousand three hundred 
tilled and twelve thousand wounded. From this admission of the 
enemy, generally below the truth, our loss may be estimated. 

From Vienna was issued the Imperial decree for annexing the 
Roman states to the French empire, leaving to the Pope the 
choice of residing at Rome, and a revenue of two millions of 
franc^ The Emperor had long vehemently declaimed against 
the danger of a foreign Prince exercising spiritual authority in 
France. Besides, it was argued that the Roman states were be¬ 
stowed by Charlemagne and only resumed by Napoleon. Pms 
VII., forgetting that himself had consecrated the head he ntWv 
devoted to perdition, fulminated a bull of excommunication. 

“ Let monarchs once more learn that by the law of Jesus Christ 
they are subjected to our throne, and owe obedience to our 
commands; for we also bear sovereign sway, but it is a far more 
noble^overeignty,” etc. Alas! the avenging blow which at last 
too surely struck him, came in a more substantial shap^than 
this impotent bull. It is inexplicable, or to be explained only 
by the dizziness which such stupendous and still extending 
power produced, that the Emperor, aware of the situation of 
Spain, should at such a time have courted new tlifficultics, by 
violating the domicile of St. Peter, for the futile ambition of ap^ 

S ointing prefects of the Tiber and the Rhhie! Ah! bow dearly 
id he pay for that pale and melancholy glory I How are his 
laurels soiled, how gloomy is their verdure 1 Policy must not be 
arrested in its course! True ! Neither could that fatality which 
swept onwards to bis destruction, when in 1814 an unequal 
struggle agtiinst overwhelming numbers, too sadly convinced 
him how costly was the sacrifice of four hundred thousand men 
to the demon of fanaticism in Spain. Hi 

Meanwhile the French army m Arragon, thanks to tne con¬ 
dition in which Junot had left it, obtained some success. Gene¬ 
ral Suchet, who fully justified Junot’s expectations, completely 
defeated General Blake at Belchitte. The adventure of the 
second expedition to Portugal happened about the same time; 
I call it an ** adventure,” because the facts weps perfectly ro¬ 
mantic. That glean of ambition, the undefined shadow of 
which was thrown across his path by one of his captains, was 
one of the most extraordinary incidents of Napoleon's feign, ^ 
member of the English parliament justly observed, tliat ^ Was 
policy of the English government to supptirt, or ev4n, 
incite thednolinatioos of SouU; to place in his hand an^ 
head the attributes of royalty. In the English Work of ^ il 
Madame Ju]rof—-voL. 11 * 2 a 
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Napier, this important affair is passed over in one line, just deu 
daring that there is no truth in it. The colonel, 1 am pen- 
suadeq drew his materials from an authentic source; and nad 
he condescended to communicate them, they would doubtless 
have proved as satisfactory to bis readers as to himself: but he 
will excuse my objecting, that a single line is inadequate to such 
an affair. 

There exists a biography of Marshal Soult, published at 
Brussels, under the fictitious name of Julien, though its real 
author is an eminently gifted friend of the Marshal's, which 
gives a totally diflerent version of the story, asserting that the 
Emperor in delivering his final instructions told the Marshal: 
** Monsieur le Marechal, the Duke of Abrantes by my order, has 
declared that the iiouse of Braganza had ceased to reign. Repeat 
the proclamation; and if for the preservation of Portugal it is 
necessary to give her a new dynasty, I shall see yoiwa plea¬ 
sure." This version may be correct, and is even plausible, but 
it should either have been suppressed or supported by sub¬ 
stantial proof. Those, however, who were about the Emperor 
at Schoenbrunn, when Loison arrived and related, with the 
venom of a serpent, the whole disastrous histoiy of Soult’s 
army, well know the efiect the news produced upon him; he 
turned pale and was seized with one of those nervous affections 
to which he was occasionally subject. Subsequently, in the 
course of the same day, he spoke of the affair in a tone of rail¬ 
lery which he certainly could not have adopted had he been its 
instigator ; and said laughing, but with that bitter laugh, that 
was far from embellisliing his expressive countenance :—** Ah ! 
ah !—King of Portugal!—yes—King of Portugal, truly !— 
Nicholas 1st—Is not his name Nicholas ?—Nicholas !—it should 
lather have been Nicodemiis ?" Some people have affected to 
deny this whole scene, because the Emperor could not call 
Soult Nicholas, when his real name was John. Did he really 
believe the name to be Nicholas or did he merely chose to 

f lace it in juxtaposition with that of Nicodemus. This question 
ca^ot resolve, but I can positively .vouch for the words. 

A®! we had not yet done with that unhap|i® Portugal; 
another army was yet to be engulphed in that all devouring 
aWss. When accompanying my husband into Spain, the evi- 
dilnce of my own senses confirmed the frightful disasters of 
Soult’s retreat, which one of my best friends, then Colonel of a 
cavalry regiment, had painted to me in colours, which made toC 
shudder and weep with pity and indignation. This retreat cOJir 
trasted weH with tbe convention of Cintra, and showed the re¬ 
lative abilities of dur (diiefs under their respectives eircumstaneea. 
It is indf^ boasted that we did not negotiate the sectajd time-^ 
Itot i# something like that of the Coimte^ 

of Sc>Heslri>^0'-beijig^oni^ 

I waylaid her on her road to Bavaria with 
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tll 0 design of presenting her to the Grand Vizier. But 1 
escaped them,*' said she triumphantly, “ the Turks did not 
even see me,”—“ And how did yop manage it I encoun* 
tered Captain Schiller wiio detained me six weeks with himi"—r 
This famous Captain of pandours made little distinction between 
friends and enemies in affairs of gallantry. 

The death of Marshal Lannes created a great impression, not 
only in the army, but throughout Europe. But in France, pro¬ 
bably this misfortune was less felt than it would have been, Wd 
it occurred at any other time. The battle of Essling was one of 
those fatal occasions in which death strikes with such multiplied 
and indi^riminate blows, that, in the universality of private 
grief, a public loss, such as that of Marshal Lannes, makes less 
impression. The Emperor had been warmly attached to Lannes, 
but he had also been often offended by him: and now perhaps 
involuntarily showed that his regret was that of the sovereign, 
for a man of talent, and that as a fi iend he was little affected. 
He even jested upon the batrfe of Essling; observing, that the 
Austrians had this day met with an ally they had not reckoned 
upon: and that General Danube had proved liiraself the best 
officer of this army. It was to the destruction of the bridges that 
the Emperor referred ; but I knew not why, I never cSuld accus¬ 
tom uiyself to his forced laugh; there was no mirth in it, neither 
w'as there any thing ridiculous.—I feel, even in the recollectiori 
of it, as in an unnatural atmosphere I seem to breathe with dif¬ 
ficulty, and only recover from the oppression by looking up and 
contemplating him on the summit of that column, forged from 
the hostile cannons which he threw so lavishly into the furnace. 

Still victory was faithful to our arms. Prince Eugene beat 
Fellachich at Leoben, a place equally memorable to Austria and 
Napoleon. The consequence of this victory was the easy junction 
of the armies of Germany and Italy. 

In France great uneasiness was felt respecting the gi*and army* 
The Emperor suffered nothing to arrive but what it was his 
pleasure to send; and every one knew that the words of the bul*- 
letins were not to be taken for gospel. I was at the time in the 
Pyrenees, ^d had more authentic information than was geibmlly 
possessed, because my letters came direct from Germany, apd S 
read no newspaper. I had regular communications from Junot, 
who commanded the Saxpn and Bavarian troops, but I kept 
!&em to myself when they did not agree with the bulletins ; as 
in the case of the battle of Essling. Prince Eugene’s victory 
over the Archduke John, at Raab, in Hungary, is one of the 
events of this campa'gn in which the Emperor had the greatest 
cause to rejoice, but he spokejof it merely as an ordinary affaii';; 
its consequences, however, were immense. 

At length the Emperor made peace with Austria. Thei 
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of the present chancellor. This peace was a terrible stroke to 
Austria, but she signed it without munnuring! vengeance wa$ 
not far distant! The Emperor, who only stopped a few days at 
Munich on his journey, re-entered Paris amidst the hrst burst of 
joy at the return of peace, yet he might easily perceive a change 
of sentiraent-in his capital. The campaign had been so mur¬ 
derous, the victory so obstinately disputed, that France began to 
consider her laurels too dearly purchased: then, for the hrst 
time, a hostile ball found its way to Napoleon's person. It was 
at Ratisbon; the ball was a spent one, and it struck his heel,— 
but the heel was Napoleon’s, and the ball came from the enemy. 
The whisper arose : what if the ball hhd struck two feet higher 
Then the 4Cath of Lannes—that of Lasalle, by assassination from 
the hand of a yottng fanatic. Death thus roaming, under dif¬ 
ferent forms, about the person of the Emperor, seemed, though 
it dared not touch him, to say, Take care of t%self! All these 
were inauspicious omens. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Approaching divorce—Conversation vrilh the Empress—Her distress—Fete at 
the Hoteinle-Ville—The ladies appointed to receive the Empress counter¬ 
manded—Her Majesty’s sufferings at this ball—The Emperor and the 
Queen of Naples—Berihier—The divorce pronounced—Affecting incident— 
Josephine at Malmaison—Rhenish deputation—^A Pasquinade. 

Another interest blended itself with politics, with which it 
was closely combined: this was the divorce of the Emperor; 
no one dared speak openly of it, but nevertheless it was a very 
general subject of confidential discussion. The drawing-rooms 
of Paris were then in a singular state of reistraint, which men even 
of thirty years of age cannot now undersitaud; for as they were 
of eburse dismissed to the nursery or to their beds before the hour 
of assembly, they are not aware that politics were an interdicted 
subject, except wh4h spokien aside or mysteriously; but so many 
private interests were bound up in this divorce, that they were 
too strong for restriction, and it was talked of—in a low voice, it 
IS true—but still it was talked of. : 

I had an interview with the Empress at Malmaison; I went 
thither to breakfast by invitation, accompanied by my eldest 
daughter, Josephine, to whom she was much attached. I had 
sent her a |4fiiit from the Pyrenees, and she wished me to see 
it in the But in vain she attempted to employ her¬ 

self with objects which pleased her the most; her eyes 

with tears; she was pale, and her whole 
Amber.znlrk^mdisp ** It is very cold i” she repeated. 
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drawing her shawl about her; but alas! it was the chili of gtief 
creeping about her heart, like the cold hand of death. 1 looked 
at her silently, for respect prevented my opening such a subject 
of conversation. It was my duty to wait till she spoke first, 
which she soon did. We were in the hot-house; the child run¬ 
ning through its galleries of flowers, and the Empress and I 
following slowly in silence. She suddenly stopped, gathered 
some leaves of a shrub near her, and, looking at me with a most 
melancholy expression of countenance, said: ** Do you know 
that the Queen of Naples is coming V* It was now my turn to 
look pale, but I answered immediately, ** No, Madame.”—** She 
will be here in a week.” '^Another pause. >* AndMadame-M^re, 
have you seen her since your return ?”—** Certain% M 
have already been in waiting.” Upon this the Empress drew 
closer to me; she was already very near, and, taking both roy 
hands, said, in a tone of grief which is still present to diy mind 
after an interval of four and twenty years: ‘* Madame Jiunot, I 
entreat you to tell me all you have heard relating to me, I ask 
it as an especial favour—you know that they all desire to ruin 
me, my Hortense, and my Eugene, Madame Junot, I again 
entreat as a favour that you will tell me all you know !” 

She spoke with the greatest anxiety; her lips trembled, iRiBtd 
her hands were damp and cold. In point of fact she was r%ht, 
for there could be no more direct means of knowing what was 
passing relative to her, than by learning what was said in the 
house of Madame-Mere. But it was indiscreet perhaps to ask 
these questions of me; in the first place I should not have 
repeated the most insignificant sentence which I had heard in Ma- 
dame’s drawing-room; in the second, I was quite at ease upon 
the subject, for since my return from the Pyrenees,' I had not 
heard one single word respecting the Empress pronounced by 
Madame. I gave her this assurance upon my honour; she 
looked at me with a doubtful expression: I repeated my as¬ 
surances, and added, that I might positively affirm that singe 
my return I had not heard the word divorce uttered by Madaine 
or the Princesses. The strength of mind of the unfortunate wife 
failed totally on hearing the dreadful wdid pronounced; she 
leant upon my arm and wept bitterly. ** Madame Junot,” she 
said, ** remember what I say to you this day, here—in this hot¬ 
house—this place which is now a paradise, but which may soon 
become a desert to me—^remember that this separation will be 
my death, and it is they who will have killed me !” ' 

She sobbed. My little Josephine running to her pulled h^r 
by the shawl to sbov/ her some flowers she, had plucked, for thn 
£mpres| was so fond of her as even to permit hgr to 
flowers m her green-house. She took her in her arras, 
pressed her to her bosom with an almost convulsive em 
«he child appeared frightened; but presently raising bfi:;_ 
and shaking the forest of light silken curls whi^ elustsfad 
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found her face> she 6xed her large blue eyes upon the agitated 
countenance of her godmother, and said, ** 1 do not like you to 
cry.” The Empress again embraced her tenderly, and setting 
her down, said to me, “ You can have little idea how much i 
have suffered when any one of you has brought a child to me! 
Heaven knows that I am not envious, hut in this one case 1 have 
felt as if a deadly poison w’cre creeping through my veins when 
I have looked upon the fresh and rosy cheeks of a beautiful 
child, the joy of its mother, but#bove all, the hope of its father! 
and I! struck with barrenness, shall be driven m disgrace from 
the bed of liiiu who has given me a crown! Yet God is my 
witness that I love him more than my fife, and much more than 
that throne, that crown which he has given me I” Tlie Empress 
may have appeared more beautiful, but never more attractive 
than at that moment. If Napoleon had seen her then, surely 
he coula never liave divorced her.—^Ah ! m summing up the 
mislbrtunes of this fatal year, that divorce must be added to 
render them complete. 

This conversation, of which I have only reported the principal 
features, made a deep impression upon me. On my return to 
Paris an hour afterwards 1 repeated it to Junot, and 1 still wept 
while relating to him that deep but gentle grief, so aflecting to 
the feelings. 1 also told J imot that the Empress desired to see 
him at the Tiiiienes at noon the following day. 

It was now the ‘2otli of November, and levei'y tiding was pre¬ 
pared lor celebrating the double anniversary of the coronation, 
and the battle of Austerhtz. The city of Paris determined to 
take the lead m the rejoicings, and Count Frochot had made the 
most sumptuous preparations for the entertainment at the Hotel- 
de-Ville. The court ol the Hotel was to be as usfial transformed 
into an immense bail-roiJiii, to which the old gallery formed a 
superb avenue. Though indisposed, I prepared to fulfil my 
duty, and on the 2nd of December arrived amidst a general 
sadness which affected the whole court. The Emperor himself, 
while he put on a show of gaiety, set an example of constraints 
—a misfortune was foreseen, and, in truth, the separation of 
Napoleon Bonaparii from Josephine must ever be considered a 
very great one. 

The Emperor had expressed a w ish tliat the hall should com* 
mence early, because it was his desire to see every one, and 
especially as few' court dresses as possible: he repeated, I sea 
them daily at the Tuileries; the city of Paris gives me a fi&fce, 
and it is the city of Pans I wish to meet.’’ I left home at three 
O'clock, because I had been told that the Emperor and Empress 
would dine at tltc llofel-de-Villc, and if so, I was to vuiait upon 
the Btetress*' At the Uotel-de Ville I found every thing in the 
most oMor, but had not much opportunity of inspect* 

i|ig as tlwrooms were already fiUod with tbo 

kdies ) I proceeded to the small saloon beside the 
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cose, where I found the ladies assembled whose names had been 
sent in to me. They were mostly younjr, pretty, and very elegant, 
or at least very polite and pleasing. We remained in the saloon. 
I knew that the Queen of Naples had arrived in the morning, 
but I knew nothing more. Junot, whom I questioned above ten 
rimes, did not know what answer to make; he was in the con¬ 
dition of a man who, having had a very agreeable dream, awakes 
and wishes to find the reality. I was therefore quite ignorant 
of any change of plan until M.^e Segur came into the room. 
Calling me into the recess of one of the windows, which in this 
ancient building are a.s deep as a small room, he said in a low 
voice, ** The face of affairs is changed; your beautiful attendants 
may take their departure to the ujiper part of the room, and your¬ 
self also, my fair gouvernante.—You have nothing further to do 
here.—The Empress,” he continued in a still lower tone, “ is to 
be received by Frochot only. Do you hear what I have been 
saying ?” He liad reason to ask the question, for I stood like a 
statue. ** And why this prohibition “ I know not; or rather 
I do know, but I do not choose to say.” He laughed,—but I 
could not join the laugh; this strange command sounded in my 
ears like a bell tolling the knell of the unfortunate Empress, 
Napoleon, while he braved public opinion, was always desirous 
of ascertaining it, and though he did not suffer it to direct his 
proceedings, it had its w’eight in his decision. He seized the 
opportunity, therefore, of this popular fete to infuse the idea that 
the divorce was contemplated; he wished it to be entertained as 
a doubtful opinion, to be commented upon in whispers, and not 
as an authenticated event admitting of no revocation. Such' 
wei*e the impressions which passed rapidly through my mind, 
and I believe they are correct. 

I was returning to my companions, to explain to them the 
necessity of our immediately taking the places reserved for us in 
the throne-room, when Junot and M. Frochot entered together, 
** What can be the matter said Frochot, addressing me; ** you 
are perfectly blue; are you cold V* On the contrary, I was 
burning hot. I explained to them the whole affair, and both 
were thunderstruck; but at the same moment we heard a move¬ 
ment out of doors, and Junot observed, “ You have not a moment 
to lose; if you should/oZ/ow the Empress into tlie throne-room, 
although you had not gone to meet her, the Emperor will consider 
it the same thing, and will be angry. You, and these ladies^ 
must therefore proceed immediately to your places.’* I know 
not what Frochot said to them, but they were content, and I waa 
excused interfering. We went up to the throne-room, and had 
scarcely Mhen our seats before the drums announced the 
press’s arrival Never shall I forget her appearance on thtdday^ 
or the costume which so admirably became her ; her count^anc^ 
always gentle, was on that occasion ireiled in griefi $he had 
not expected solitude she had encountered ^ the stedramo'; 
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Junot, however, met her there at the risk of displeasing the 
Emperor, and so, by his contrivance, did some ladies, who did 
not know for what purpose they were there. The Empre^ 
was not deceived; and when she entered the grand saloon, 
when she approached that throne upon which she was about 
to take her station in the presence of the great city, perhaps 
for the last time, her legs failed her, her eyes filled with 
tears, apd she seated herself immediately. No wonder that 
she did so ; for after passing though that long gallery, and all 
the preceding apartments, in the state of mind which every thing 
since she alighted from her caniage was calculated to produce, 
she must have felt ready to sink; yet her face was clothed in 
smiles ! Oh, the tortures of a crown ! She was followed by 
Madame de la Rochefoucauld, her lady of honour, and two 
ladies of the palace, whose names I do not remember, for on 
that day I saw only her. I sought her eyes the moment she 
sat down, and would willingly have fallen at her feet, to tell 
her how much I felt for her. She understood, and cast upon 
me a look of the deepest melancholy, which perhaps her eyes 
had never expressed since that crown, now robbed of its roses, 
had been placed upon her head. Junot was beside her. ** Were 
you not afraid,” I afterwards asked him, of the wrath of 
Jupiter?” —“ No,” said he, with an air of gloom that affected 
mei I never fear him when he is wrong.” 

The drums beat again, and in a few moments the Emperor 
aj^eared, advancing with a hasty step, and accompanied by 
the Queen of Naples and the King of Westphalia. I have 
Already said that a change of sentiment, respecting the Emperor, 
pefvaded the capital. He had conquered indeed a hostile mo¬ 
narch^, but tottering and mutilated as that monarchy was, it 
had ri$en against us with such tremendous might, that France 
"was co^ced with ensigns of mourning. His laurels began to be 
life® verdant. Again the establisliment of eight fortresses, 
which would serve as state prisons were talked of—a divorce 
was in agitation ; Josephine was beloved, and the good citizens 
of P^aris murmured at the proposition. The Emperor’s coun¬ 
tenance as he entered the Hotel-de-Viile, very plainly expressed 
that he was aware of all this. 

The Queen of Naples, whose gracious and condescending 
simile #emed to demand from the Parisians a welcome on her 
return amongst them, spoke to every one with extreme affabilij|^ 
The Emperor, desirous also of being agreeable, widked FoWnd 
the con vising, asking questiqiis, and follbwsf by 

Berthier, 4 yvbo, dangling after his master, filled the office of 
chaf^ri4|n; rather #ian of grand constable. slight mrcuin- 
fitan^ inJVhich Bdrthier wa»n actor in the course of that 

The Emperor rose from 
'the step». of hi$.,thron%‘'':to 
thetWl-rdom i at.th^ tisi^ I 
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saw him incline towards the Empress, probably to desire she 
would follow his example. He stood up first, and Berthier, in 
his precipitation to follow him, entangled his foot in the Em¬ 
press’s train as she rose. He narrowly escaped falling himself 
and though he caused the Empress to stumble, hurried on to 
join the Emperor, without one word of apology. Certainly 
Berthier had no intention of being disrespectful to her, but it 
was carelessly done; he was in the secret, and knew the drama 
that was about to be represented j certainly he would h^ve had 
more consideration a year earlifr. The Empress stood for a 
moment with remarkable dignity; smiling at his awkwardness, 
while her eyes filled with tears, and her lips trembled. 

Though the weather was bitterly cold, the heat in these 
thronged apartments was excessive. The Emperor made the 
tour of the grand gallery, talking to persons on the one side, 
while the Empress took the other. 

At length the divorce was announced*—and though expected. 


* The divorce was, unquestionably, a melancholy reverse of fortune for Jose¬ 
phine, which she felt most severely, but she bore it with magnanimity. The 
particulars of the interview between her and the Emperor are very affecting; 
when Napoleon mentioned the necessity of a divorce, he approached Josephine, 
gazed on her for a while, and then pronounced the following words: “ Josephine 
my excellent Josephine, thou knowest if I have loved thee! To thee, to theel 
alone do I owe tlie only moments of happiness which 1 have enjoyed in tbi*' 
world. Josephine! my destiny overmasters my will. My dearest affedidhs 
must be silent before the interests of France.”—“ Say no more,” she replied,^ I 
was prepared for this ; but the blow is not less mortal!” 

Josephine on hearing from his own lips the determination of the Emperfir, 
fainted and was carried to her chamber. At length the fatal day arrived. 

On the 15th of December, 1803, the Imperial Council of State was convffl^edi^ ^ 
and for the first lime o^cially informed of the intended separation. On , 
morrow the whole of the family assembled in the grand saloon at the Tiuferies. ' 
All were in court costume. Napoleon’s was the only countenance which betrayed 
emotion, but ill concealed by the drooping plumes of his hat of ceremony. He 
stood motionless as a statue, his arms crossed upon his breast; the members of 
his family were seated around, showing in their expression, less of synq^thy V 
with so painful a scene, than of satisfaction that one was to be removed whp 
had so long held influence, gently exerted as it had been, over their brother. 

In the centre of the apartment was placed an aim-chair, and before it st; |ntaU 
table with a writing apparatus of gold. All eyes were directed to thai^apot, 
when a door opened, and Josephine, pale but calm, appeared, leaning on the 
arm of her daughter, whose fast falling tears showed, that she had not attained 
the resignation of her mother. Both were dressed in the simplest mant^. 
Josephine’s dress of white muslin exhibited not a single ornament. She moved 
slowly and with wonted grace to the seat prepared for her, and there 'listened 
to the reading of the act of separation. Behind her eWir stood Hortense^ 
whose sobs w^e audible, and a little farther on towards Napoleon, Eugboe, 
trembling as if incapable of supporting himself. |$isephine heard in com*. 

E bsure the words that |^ie«ed an eternal barrier beuireen lier and greatness^ 
etween her and the o|iject of her affection. This painful d are over, the Emtwe^ 
appeared to acquirelf degree of resolution, from tne very effort to resiga>J#lw 


sing, for an instant, the banal 
inch butfor a slight tremour j 


dignity the realities of title for ever. Pi 
to her eyes, she rose, and with a voice, 

been called firm, pronounced the oath of acceptance Ihcp sittu|; 
tbok thepeh frbm the hand of die Count Ei^aalt St Jean d*Ai)||^ly . 
MABAlCt JlfirOT^TOI^ U, a n 
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the effect which the news produced in France baffles descrip¬ 
tion;—amongst the populace and the middle class especially. 
It was like their guardian genius deserting them. The upper 
class were for the most part indifl'erent, but still there reigned 
even here a sentiment, a sympathizing melancholy; the ladies of 
’ the court, whose life of ceremony is apt to deaden the afiections, 
were actuated at least by their personal inteiests, and did not 
know how these might he aflected by the new comer. Already 
Josephine’s goodness was regretted ; for her kindness none can 
e^e^ attempt to deny; and indulgence, the only objection to be 
made against her in this respect, being the too general extension 
of her goodness and lecommendations. The eflect of all these 
varying shades of feeling, whether of affection or self-interest, 
was to produce a certain degiqg of stupor in society. I was 
profoundly afflicted, and went the \ory next day to Malmaison. 

One incident in particular, gave a still more dramatic effect to 
the melancholy close of a career, so distinguished by the favours 
of fortune. Prince Ergene, whose afieetiou for Ins mother is 
well known, being at the time in Pans, found himself neces¬ 
sitated by his office of Archehancollor of State, to carry to the 
Senate the message which announced his mother’s divorce : 
“ The tears of the Emperor,” said that noble young man, “do 
honour to my mother.” And bis own which flowed profusely 
through this dreadful day, were a consolation in the midst of 
her sufl’erings. 

The Empress received at Malmaison, all who chose to pay 
their respects to her. The drawing-room, the billiard-room, and 

signed it. The mother and daughter now left the saloon followed by Eugene, 
who appeared to suffer 010*^1 scveidj of the three. 

The sad interests of the day liad not yt t been exhausted. .Tosephine had re¬ 
mained unseen, son owing in her chanilier, till ^apo^eon’s usual hour of retiring 
to lest. He had just placed himself m bed, silent and melancholy, when sud¬ 
denly the prhate door opened and the Empress appeared, Ikt hair in disorder, 
and her face swollen with weeping. Advancing with a tottering step, she stood, 
as if resolute, near the bed, claspeti her hands, and burst intoao agony of tears. 
Delicacy seemed at first to have arrested her progress, but forgetting every thing 
in the fulness of her grief, she threw herself on the bed, clasped her husband’s 
neck, and sobbed as if her heart would break. Napoleon also wept while he 
endeavoured to console her, and they remained a few minutes locked in each 
other’s arms, silently mingling their tears, until the Emperor perceiving Constant 
in the room, dismissed him to the antechamber. After an interview of about an 
hour, Josephine paited for ever from the man whom she so long and so tenderly 
loved. On seeing the Empress retire, which she did in tears, the attendant 
entered to remove the lights, and found the chamber silent as death, and Napo¬ 
leon sunk among the bedclothes so as to be,invisible. Next morning be still 
•bowed the marks of lufiering. At eleven, Josephine was to bid adieu to the 
Tuilenea nOver to enter the palace more. The whole household assembled on 
ibo stairs, in order to obtain a last look of a mistress whom they loved, and who 
carried with tier into exile the hearts of all who had enioyed the happiness of 
^ceess to her presence. Josephine was veiled from head to foot, and entering a 
«iioae oarehiie with six horses, rapidly drove away, without casting one look 
|Mdkliiur|sjM scejne t^'past greatness and d^arted happiness.”—Jiemet’ 

Jose^nCf^, 337 , 
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the gallery^ere full of company. The Empress never appeared 
to greater advantage. She sat at the right of the chimney, 
beneath Oirodet’s fine picture, simply dressed ; with a large 
green capote upon her head, which served to conceal her tears, 
which would flow whenever any one came who particularly re¬ 
minded her of the happy hours of Malmaison, and the consulate. 
It was impossible to see without emotion the strong impression 
of grief which marked her countenance. She raised her eyes to 
every one who approached, even smiled at them ; but if the 
visiter was one of her old associates the tears immediately stole 
down her cheeks, but quietly and without any of those con* 
tractions of the features, which make weeping inimical to beauty. 
No doubt Josephme*s despair must have been painful to the 
Emperor; whether he could have resisted her mute expression 
of mental agony, I know not. 

I went again to Malmaison a few days afterwards with my 
little Josephine, whom her godmother had desired me to bring: 
this time, as I was alone with her, she did not scruple to open 
all the sorrows of her heart, and she spoke of her grief with an 
energy of truth quite distressifig. She regretted all that she had 
lost; but it is justice to say, that far above all she regretted the 
Emperor. The attentions of her children in those days of suf¬ 
fering were admirable. 

At this time of painful feeling to the Emperor—for he loved 
Josephine—Napoleon received visits from the whole Rhenish 
confederation; the King of Saxony, the King and Queen of 
Bavaria, the King of Wirtemberg; all, in short, came to Paris to 
make him a visit, which would scarcely admit of more than one 
construction—for not only was the divorce in process, but the 
official authorities had pronounced his marriage null. The wits 
of Paris made merry at the expense of these recent royalties; 
amongst other specimens of the light in which they regarded 
them, was a placard affixed one night to the railing of the 
Tuileries, on which was written, Fabriquede CVm—manufactory 
of waxwork; or, with a slight change of orthography and none 
of sound, manufactory of sires. 


2 B 2 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

The German Kings at Paris—The Queen of Naples at the Tiulerles—Her parties 
unsociable—Duets with the Grand-Duke of Wurtzburg—The King’s visit to 
Josephine at Malmaison—^The Carnival—The patrimony of St. reter with¬ 
drawn from the Pope—Negotiations superintended by Lucien Bonaparte— 
The Pope carried ofi" from Jlome—General Miollis at Rome—Expatriation— 
A storm—Port of Cagliari—Lurien and his family prisoners to the English 
—Malta—Palace of the Grand-master—Captain Warren—Arrival at Ply¬ 
mouth—Castle of Ludlow—Lucien’s removal to Thorngrove—Domestic 
scenes—Lucien’s literary pursuits—Visit of the Duke of Norfolk. 

I KNOW not whether this unlucky divorce influenced our 
tempers, but Paris was never so dull as at that moment—amidst 
the finest fetes the empire witnessed, except those of the marriage; 
and the coronation. All those kings who encumbered the 
avenues of the palace froze our spirits, without inspiring the 
distant respect which should be the attribute of royalty. In our 
ill-humour we found fault with all of them. The court was dis¬ 
united ; there was no central point of union. In vain the Queen 
of Naples lodged in the Tuileries ; the household of her brother 
did not like her; and though pre-eminent as flatterers, we make 
but sorry hypocrites. Queen liortense was really loved; all was 
freedom in her society; she set every one at ease. Music, con¬ 
versation, drawing, billiards, whatever each person liked best; 
in short, ev^ one was amused—which never happened under 
the auspices of the Queen of Naples, except on occasion of a 
ball; and except, indeed, when she sang duets with the Grand- 
Duke of Wurtzburg. Never in my life have I heard any thing 
so ridiculous as the combination of their voices; neither of them 
had the smallest notion of diffidence, nor the smallest idea of 
ringing; yet they sang on, both together, as if they really had 
voices 1 They were princely voices at best. It was said of La 
Forest, one of the opera singers, that he must have a wooden 
voice; ^puld not have been ill-applied to the royal duettists. 
Ob! those concerts of her Imperial Highness the Princess were 
odd aifairs I yet she had some ladies in her household who might 
have music was. I have often, for example, 

‘wonds^ bow it happened that Madame Lambert did not belong 
to establishment of Queen Hortense, where her talents for 
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music and painting, and her love of tbe ^rts, would have been 
justly appreciated. 

All the crowned heads, majesties and highnesses, assembled 
at Paris at the commencement of the year 1810, paid their 
respects to the Empress at Malmaison; and while consolatory, as 
indicating the Emperor’s will that she should be respected as the 
wife of his choice, yet these visits were oppressive to her,—such, 
at least, they appeared to me to be. In my visits to Malmaison, 
the Queen of Naples was always the subject of our conversations. 
Her condud; since her return to Paris evinced a great desire to 
please; she made superb presents to all the ladies of the court. 
My daughters, though young children, received from her each a 
suit of coral ornaments, one of which, wrought in relief, was very 
'beautiful. It was in this visit that she presented to the Emperor 
the well-known superb set of chess-men, in Vesuviau lava and 
coral. 

The carnival approached; the Emperor commanded that it 
should be gay and brilliant; the authorities of Paris prepared to 
obey the Imperial mandate, and ball succeeded ball without 
intermission. But how different was the winter from its prede¬ 
cessor I Mournins was universal, and every one entered into 
society to divert the feelings from melancholy retrospection. 
Nothing was real, and no pleasing remembrances remain of the 
forced mstivities of this spring; almost every one with whom I 
have conversed upon the subject agrees in the same recollection 
of it. 

While Napoleon was procuring at Paris the dissolution of his 
marriage, his affairs went on badly at the court of Rome. He 
found there a powerful antagonist in Lucien, who, grateful for 
the asylum which the Pope had nobly granted him, was indig¬ 
nant at seeing him despoiled of his possessions by the Eraperdir. 
He endeavourei to infuse a new vigour in the councils of the 
Vatican. For several months the correspondence between the 
cabinet of the Tuileries and that of Rome was active and im¬ 
portant; its object was to refuse all further concession to Napo¬ 
leon, and to dispute the possession of such of the Papal dominions 
as he had already seized: and when at length an imperial decree 
was launched from Vienna, commanding the Pope to descend 
from St. Peter’s chair,—for to command him to surrender the 
Roman territory was much the same thing,—Cardinal Gonzalvi, 
stimulated by Lucien, wrote under his dictation a letter calcu¬ 
lated to astonish the Emperor. Without speaking of the supre¬ 
macy of the court of Rome, which Lucien no more wished tliaa 
Kapoleon to re-establish in France, it asserted with justice that 
the Pope would not be despoiled of his own dominions. But 
all this resistance had no effect, the states of the charch. 


were united to the French empire, and the situation of tbe Pope 
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Murat, then at Naples, transmitted to General Radet at Rome, 
Napoleon’s ordera for the removal of the Pope to France; ami 
on the 6th of July, 1809, the General called upon his Holiness 
to obey the Emperor’s commands. The Pope replied, that his 
double dignity of Sovereign and Chief of the Church, placed him 
beyond the jurisdiction of the French Emperor. '*His prede¬ 
cessors,” said he, to the envoy, “ have saved mine, but this 
gives him no claim, except on my gratitude.” He shut himself 
up in the Quirinal, and clothed in all the pontifical ornaments, 
seated himself in a chair of state, peaceably to await the coming 
of General Radet. The French functionary presented himself in 
the middle of the night, at the principal door of the palace, and 
finding it closed, forced his way into the apartments of the 
Sovereign Pontifi’ by a window on the ground floor, took pos¬ 
session of his person, compelled him to enter a carriage, and 
instantly drove ofi‘ on the road to Grenoble, according to his 
orders. Passing the next morning through Viterbo, Radet per¬ 
ceived an alarming degree of fermentation in the popular mind ; 
be hurried the postilions through the necessary operation of 
changing horses, and hearing on all sides cries which threatened 
an interruption to his important mission, he called out, “ On 
your knees! the Holy Father is about to give you his blessing.” 
The people prostrated themselves in an instant, and when all 
their faces were in the dust, Radet himself violently applying 
the whip to the horses, drove ofl' wth the rapidity of an arrow, 
and without the assistance of the postilions, leaving the inhabit¬ 
ants of Viterbo to vent, in harmless maledictions, that rage 
against us, which in another minute would have probably ex- 
bibited itself in a more dangerous manner. 

Pius VII. remained but a short time at Grenoble; he was 
soon transferred by the Emperor’s orders to Savojia, where, kept 
a close piisoner, almost in sight of his gaolers, he was only 
allowed the liberty of performing mass. General Miollis arrived 
at Rome to take the command of the queen city. Lucien then 
found himself in a strange position. From the commencement 
of his exile the fine arts, literature, and the education of his 
children, had formed his sole occupations and amusements. The 
Maecenas of every man of talent in Rome, he was adored by the 
artists, whom he employed and understood, for Lucien was nev^ 
nioderately beloved; he is a being of superior worth 1 Imme- 
diatdj on the departure of the Holy Father he retired to Tos- 
ctdnm, where he superintended his excavations, and where 
General Mjolhs watched him, with an inquisitory intrusivenesa 
which Lnci^ soon intolerable. With no other title than 
that of the prwfibed bspl^r of the Emperor, for bis exclusion 
from the oreor of sndcil^dn threw him as it were out of the 
tamilv seeing the imprial domination crossing the Alps 
ai»i Apenifin^ to seeh him in his studious retreat m the bososn 
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of his numerous family, he detennin^ to quit Europe, and wrote 
to the Duke of Rovigo, then minister of police, to ask passports 
for the United States of America. 

The Emperor was aware of the demand, without doubt; but 
he did not appear in the affair, and the answer of the Duke of 
^Rovigo, was the transmission of the passports, sanctioning 
Lucien's expatriation, but exile in fact. He then wrote to 
Naples, requesting Murat to send him an American vessel, re¬ 
leased from all embargo. Murat sent the vessel with the most 
gracious promptitude: Lucien it seems frightened them all! 
The American ship soon arrived at Civita Vecchia. The entire 
gallery of Lucien, all the treasures he had found in his researches 
at Tusculum, were carefully packed up under the inspection of 
M. de Chatillon, who superintended the department of the arts 
in Lucien’s household. But the cases were not all put on board, 
the greater part was left with Torlogna, the chief banker of 
Rome. Lucien carried with him, all his numerous family por«* 
traits, together with that of Pius VII.: ** He has been a hos¬ 
pitable friend to me,” said he, I must not forget him.” At 
length in the month of August, 1810, the exiled family quitted 
Civita Vecchia. It was truly a singular spectacle, to see the 
brother of Napoleon abandoning Europe to seek an asylum in 
the new world, carrying thither a heart devotedly French and 
a purely patriotic spirit. 

The captain set sail in spite of contrary winds, but had not 
long cleared the coast before a tremendous storm arose which 
threatened the ship with utter destruction. Lucien, always 
possessing the calmness of true courage, required of the captain 
to put into the port of Cagliari, which they were approaching* 
The Princess and children were ill, assistance and repose were 
therefoie necessary, and Lucien had ^letters from the Pope 
recommending him to the protection of the sovereigns on whose 
territories he might chance to touch in his exile. On reaching 
Cagliari, M. de Chatillon landed, and carried to the Sardinian 
minister a certificate of the illness of Lucien’s family, requesting 
permission for him to land, for the purpose of recovery. This- 
afifair, which if it had concerned a French family of unknown 
name, would have been settled without difficulty, became 
strangely complicated by the name of Lucien Bonaparte. The 
Sardinian minister humbly replied that such questions concerned 
Mr. Hill the British envoy, and that to him alone its decision 
belonged. In vain M. de Chatillon declined the authority of 
England; Mr. Hill decreed that M. Lucien Bonaparte, the 
American vessel, and all that it contained should be captured in 
the port of Cagliari. Lucien turned pale on hearing this deci¬ 
sion and exclaimed, with truly French feeling, “ I will nc^ 
submit to it!” That heart of iron and fire, susceptible 
of all the tender emotions, swelled with unutterable grief tmd 
indignation as he cast his eyes cm his proscribed ffimily nad Mt 
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that he ought to sway a sceptre for their protection. Notwith¬ 
standing the illness of his wife and children, he would not per¬ 
mit them to land, and thus passed fourteen days,—^the most 
distressing perhaps of his life. We must go,” he said at 
length, ** and let us see if they will dare to execute their 
threaj.” ^ 

The American ship sailed out of the port; the two English 
frigates seeing its preparations, had stood out the preceding 
evening; and scarcely bad the American advanced a mile, 
before one of the frigates, the Pomona, Captain Barry, fired a 
shot, and commanded the captain to lay to. The American was 
only a merchant ship, but the captain’s spirit revolted from thus 
surrendering a passenger who had intrusted his person and 
family to his care, “ I will not bring to,” said he to his lieute¬ 
nant. Captain Barry, receiving no answer, launched his boat 
and came himself with two officers, alongside the American ship, 
which he knew to be incapable of defence. The captain, how¬ 
ever, intended to defend himself; on perceiving the English 
captain in his boat, he waited till he was within pistol-shot, and 
then would have fired, if Lucien had not suddenly given him a 
smart blow on the arm, which compelled him to drop the pistol. 
With much difficulty he was persuaded to surrender, and the 
English captain announced to his prisoners, that be should con¬ 
vey them to Malta. Captain Barry was then, what he pro¬ 
bably still is, if the cannon, sword, and tempest, have spared his 
life so long, that perfectly agreeable character, which is natural 
to an English gentleman: for I may truly affirm, that in all my 
intercourse with the various nations of Europe, I have nowhere 
found individuals so perfectly pleasing and polite in language, 
manners, and habits as the really well-bred Englishman. In 
the interval between their capture and their arrival at Malta, he 
paid the family every attention that kindness and respect could 
suggest, and a voyage in the Mediterranean permit. On 
reaching Malta, they were conducted to the Lazaretto; Lucien 
solicited permission to remove his wife and children, but was 
refused by the governor, General Oakes, with an obstinacy 
worthy of St. Helena. It would seem that the British govern¬ 
ment prides itself in being represented by men capable of every 
act of cruelty! The object of this policy I cannot understand. 

Lucien was condemned to three days’ quarantine; and this 
useless vexation over, was permitted to take up his residence in 
the fort Riccazoli, where he found only damp walls, without an. 
article of furniture, and was obliged, at his own expense, to 
procure evem chairs and bedding from the town of Valetta. 
JEven the naval officers were indignant at such unworthy treat¬ 
ment ; and Lucien, however unwilling to complain, felt it due to 
the name of a Frenchmai^yto submit his wrongs to the British 
government. Its answer arrived at length; ordering that the 
^prisoner should be Removed to the casUe of St. Anthonyi the 
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residence of the grande-master in the proud days of the order, 
and treated him with the utmost consideration, until it Was 
determined in what manner he should be finally disposed of. in 
this Gothic castle, which his elevated mind led him to teach his 
children rather to consider as a retreat than a prison, he and 
Madame Lucien employed themselves in protecting their young 
&mi}y from ennuif and, in so doing, defended themselves also 
from its attacks. Surrounded by a locality full of romance, 
where every tower had its tale, and eveiy stone seemed the me¬ 
mento of some illustrious name, Lucien compelled new tradition!^ 
to take their place beside the old, and consoled his wounded 
spirit by a closer acquaintance with the muses; here he proceeded 
with his poem of Charlemagne—venting the grief of exile in 
words of harmony. 

Towards the close of the year Captain Warren arrived in the 
frigate the President, to convey Lucien and his family to Eng¬ 
land. He requested as a favour that he might be allowed to 
sail for England accompanied by M. de Chatillon, and to leave 
his wife and children till the spring, hoping that a personal 
application to the Prince Regent would have the effect of 
restoring the liberty of which he had been illegally deprived. 
But again he met with a refusal; in vain he urged the natural 
fears of a husband and a father, in committing the safety of his 
tender charges to the mercy of the elements at so inclement a 
season. “ 1 have my orders,” was still the reply of Captaia 
Warren. Every thing on board the frigate was arranged with, 
attention to their comfort, and the conduct of the officers was 
respectful and accommodating ; but the cold and haughty cha¬ 
racter of Captain Warren increased the disagreeableness of a six 
weeks’ voyage in the midst of winter, and dreadful weather. Its 
tediousness was caused by the great round they were compelled 
to make to avoid the coast of France ; Captain Warren’s orders 
being peremptory to keep out to sea, perfectly armed, and on no 
account to surrender bis prisoner. They reached at length the 
harbour of Plymouth in frightful weather ; here again he encoun¬ 
tered inhospitality ; the ship was not permitted to anchor, and 
rode out through the night in so tremendous a storm, that the 
hazard was every moment imminent of being wrecked on the 
rocks of that dangerous coast. 

How grateful was Lucien for the protection of heaven, when, 
after that tremendous night, he landed in safety with his children 
at Plymouth. He here found Mr. Mackenzie, a state messenger, 
authorized to offer him an asylum, and the rights of hospitmity 
in their most extended sense. Lucien, with h|t ^usual nobleness, 
returned his thanks with dignity and coldness, and continued ; 

I have been made prisoner illegally, and I protest against every 
thing which myself and family have undergone since we quitted 
the port of Cagliari: I demand to be allowed to pursue my 
iourney; and beyond that, sir, I refuse all the offers your 
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government; for I can accept nothing from a nation which ia the 
enemy of mine, nor from a government that makes war upon my 
brother.”—“ Then,” replied Mr. Mackenzie, coldly but ^litely 

1 am obliged to fulfil my commission.” The following day 
Lucien was conducted to the castle of Ludlow, and placed under 
the charge of Lord sPowis, Lord Lieutenant to the county of 
Salop, and father-in-law of the Duke of Northumberland. He 
was recommended by all means to induce his prisoner to put 
himself in direct opposition to the Emperor. His eonstant 
refusal produced a more rigorous captivity, and he was confined 
to a circuit of two miles round Ludlow, the antique and gloomy 
castle of which was of sinister omen, having been the habitation 
of the unfortunate children of King Edward. He obtained, how¬ 
ever, at length, pemiission to quit Ludlow, and to take up his 
residence at Thomgrove, on the road to Worcester, a charming 
mansion, which he had himself purchased of M, Lamotte, a 
Frenchman established in England,for eighteen thousand guineas; 
it is surrounded by a park, enclosing a garden and hothouse, 
and possesses all those exterior and interior comforts so peculiar 
to the home of an English family. 

Having tastefully completed the arrangements of his new 
habitation, and bung the drawing-room with his family portraits, 
he laid down rules for the domestic life he intended to lead here. 
His love for the arts and sciences gained strength in this friendly 
retreat; he had always been fond of astronomy, and now pursued 
it with ardour. He visited Herschel,’*^' and purchased his famous 
telescope for fifty thousand francs; he then built an observatory, 
calculated ephemerides, and announced a new planet in the 
milky way; he was not mistaken, and has the prior right to the 
merit of tms discovery. Thomgrove became a Lyceum. Imcien 
composed several comedies, which were acted in his domestic 
tlieatre; also the tragedy of Clotaire, a work of real merit, which 
was performed before an audience of more than two ‘hundred 
persons, nearly all chosen from the middling classes of the 
neighbourhood,—for, considering the ministry as his enemies, he 
would have no intercourse with Tories. As the author, he chose 
to judge of the effect of the piece, and would therefore take no 
part in it; M. de Chatillon performed Clotaire ; Madame Lucien 
played well in the becoming costume of Clotilde; the two chil¬ 
dren were represented by her young sons, Charles and Paul; the 
wife of Clotaire by Lucien’s eldest daughter Charlotte, now 
Princess Gabrielli; and Sigerie, the confidant of Clotaire, by 
Christina, also his daughter by his first wife, and now married to 
Lord Dudley fi^uart, who, in the scarcity of actors in the family, 
was obliged t# t^e a male part. It seems to me that Ludlow, 

* It was during this visit tfiat Lucien became acquainted with Miss Caroline 
Herscbel, sister of the astronpmer, viiho occupied herself in writing the calcula¬ 
tions made Sir William arid Lucien. This lady is well known in the literary 
eiR^s. 
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the first prison of Edward’s children, must have suggested to 
Lucien tho plot of this tragedy. 

The drama, however, was not the only subject of his muse 
during his residence at Thorngrove ; here he completed his poem 
of Charlemagne, and produced that of Cirneidc. The Princess 
of Canino also, stimulated by example, composed a poem on the 
subject of Bathilde, Queen of the Francs; it is well sustained, 
in six cantos, with verses of ten syllables in varied rhymes. I 
shall have occasion to speak of it again with relation to an ex¬ 
traordinary fact, of which I do not believe the Emperor capable; 
but which proves, at least, the extent to which a base incli¬ 
nation to flatter his imputed wishes was carried by those around 
him. M. Chatillon was employed, at the same time, upon a 
small poem called the Odyssey of Lucien, or the Exile; he also 
sketched forty-eight designs for the illustration of Charlemagne 
and Bathilde; these sketches which must necessarily imbody 
the intentions of the authors, as they were drawn under their 
superintendence, were being engraved in London, by the cele¬ 
brated Heath, when the restoration interrupted the series. 

Every member of the family of Thorngrove was actively en¬ 
gaged. Every Sunday the works of the week were brought 
forward; an examination took place, also a competition for 
prizes; the day was closed with a concert, in which the young 
ladies sang, M. Chatillon played the violin, and Father Maurice 
the piano. 

Thus did Lucien embellish his retreat with every thing that 
could tend to make time pass pleasurably; living like a really 
wise man without any false pretensions to philosophy. His 
style of life excited much curiosity in England, but he studiously 
retired from observation in a calm and natural dignity whicn 
inspired general respect. The Duke of Norfolk, desirous oC 
becoming acquainted with him, visited Thorngrove ; where, 
cheerful, agreeable, and witty, he attracted the aflections of the 
whole family during the three days he passed with them. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Napoleon’s marriage with Maria-Louisa—Union of the Papal States with 
France—Nuptial festivities in Paris—Maria-Louisa’s regretal leaving Vienna— 
Her favourite dog—Berthier’s scheme—Arrival of the Empress in France— 
Her interview with the Emperor— A surprise—^The Emperor and Empress 
visit Belgium—Abdication of Louis, King of Holland—Projected treaty with 
England—M. de Labouchere’s mission to London—Louis accuses Napoleon 
of bad faith—Fouchc—The Intrigue unravelled—Dreadful accident at Prince 
Schwartzenberg's ball—-The Empress’s courage—^The Emperor’s exertions to 
assist the sufferers—Princess Schwartzenberg burnt to death—Escape of 
Prince Eugfene and the Vice-Queen—Death of the Princess de la Leyen— 
Madame de Bre . . .—Letters from France—Duchy of Oldenburg—Re¬ 
markable expression of the Emperor Alexander—Maury’s opinion of Maria- 
Louisa—Souees at the Tuileries—Male visiters prohibited. 

I WAS at Burgos when I received the first intelligence of 
Napoleon’s intended marriage with Maria-Louisa. A friend 
who wrote to me from Paris, spoke of the disastrous influence 
which a marriage with an Austrian Princess was likely to ex¬ 
ercise on the destiny of Napoleon. He was, it is true, Emperor 
of the French, but he was likewise General Bonapartej who had 
gained more than twenty pitched battles over Austria ; and who 
had twice forced the imperial family to fly from their palace. 
These were injuries which could not but leave indelible stains 
behind them. The sacrifice which the Emperor Francis was 
now about to make, bore an odious stamp of selfishness. It 
appeared by no means improbable, that at some future time the 
voice of his daughter, when appealing to him in behalf of her 
son and her husband, would be no more listened to, than when 
she remonstrated for herself. It was evident that Austria, 
bumbled and mutilated as she was, greeted this marriage only 
as a temporary balm to lier wounds. Napoleon’s object was to 
consolidate his northern alliances, already well secured on the 
part of Russia, and to prosecute still further his fatal operations 
in the Pjgninsula. 

It wa^^ikewise during my stay at Burgos that I heard of the 
union of the Papal States with France. It would be difficult 
to descriW thi effect this intelligence produced in Spain. 
It spe^ily followed by the circulation of thousands of 
cbpiesdf the Bullof exconitounication. Children, even in the 
tender age "df ihfancy^ were taught to lisp the most horrible im- 
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precations on the French. Only those who were witnesses to 
the reaction which took place in Spain at this period, can form 
a just estimate of the error which Napoleon committed in taking 
possession of the city of Rome, and making the Pope his 
captive. 

Meanwhile Paris was enlivened by f(Stes in honour of the im¬ 
perial nuptials. The letters which I received from my friends 
were like the descriptions in romances and fairy tales. As I was 
not in Paris at that time, I will not enter into a detail of mat¬ 
ters which I did not witness; but I cannot forbear relating the 
following anecdote connected with Napoleon’s marriage: Ber- 
thier. Prince de Neufchatel, was sent to Vienna to conduct the 
Empress to Paris. After she had been married by proxy to her 
uncle Prince Charles, and all the forms and ceremonies were 
gone through (which in Vienna is a w'ork of no little time), the 
day of departure was fixed. The young Archduchess often 
shed tears of regret, at her approaching separation from her 
family. In the Imperial family of Austria, the bonds of relation¬ 
ship are sacredly revered ; and even in the reign of Maria- 
Theresa, and under the cold and artful policy of Kaunitz, family 
ties were held dear. Maria-Louisa had been educated in these 
feelings : she wept to leave her sisters, her father, and her 
mother-in-law, and perhaps also she wept at the thought of 
being united to a man, wlio must have been to her almost an 
object of terror. At length the day of departure arrived. The 
young Empress bade farewell to all the members of her family, 
and then retired to her apartment, where etiquette required that 
she should w^ait till Bertbier came to conduct her to her carriage. 
When Bertbier entered the cabinet, he found her bathed in tears. 
With a voice choked by sobs, she apologized for appearing so 
childish;'' But,” said she, my grief is excusable. See how I 
am surrounded here by a thousand things that are dear to me. 
These are my sister’s drawings, that tapestry was wrought by 
my mother, those paintings are by my uncle Charles.” In this 
manner, she went through the inventory of her cabinet, and there 
was scarcely a thing, down to tlie carpet on the floor, which was 
not the work of some beloved hand. There were her singing 
birds, her parrot, and above all, the object which she seemed to 
value most, and most to regret—a little dog. It was of course 
known at the court of Vienna how greatly the Emperor used to 
be annoyed by Josephine’s favourite pet dogs, with Fortune at 
their head. Therefore Francis II., like a prudent father, took 
care that his daughter should leave her pet dog at Vienna. Yet 
it was a cruel separation, and the Princess and her favourite 
parted with a tender duo of complaint. 

But these regrets, childish as they may appear, Berthiei 
regarded as proofs of a kind and aflectionate heart; and when 
he beheld the tears of the young Archduchess, whom he had 
expected to find all radiant with smiles, a scheme entered hi* 
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mind which he tacitly resolved to carry into execution.—“ I have 
merely come to acquaint your Majesty/’ said he, “ that you need 
not depart for two hours to come. I will therefore withdraw 
until that time.” He w ent immediately to the Emperor and 
acquainted him with his plan. Francis II., who is the most 
indulgent of fathers, readily assented to the proposition. Berthier 

f ive his orders, and in less than tw'O hours all was ready.—^The 
mpress left Vienna and soon entered France; she found herself 
surrounded by festivals and rejoicings, and almost forgot the 
parrot and the dog. She arrived at Compiegne, and was there 
met by the Emperor, who stopped her carriage, stepped into it, 
and seated himself by her side; they proceeded to Saint-Cloud, 
and thence to Paris. There fortune bestowed one of her last 
smiles on her favourite son, when, leading into the balcony of 
the Tuileries his young bride whom he regarded as the pledge 
of lasting peace and alliance, he presented her to the multitude 
who were assembled beneath the windows of the palace.* 

On retiring from the balcony he said to her, “ Well, Louise, 
I must give you some little reward for the happiness you have 
conferred on me/' and leading her into one of the narrow corri¬ 
dors of the palace, lighted only by one lamp, he hurried on with 
his beloved Empress, who exclaimed, Where are we going ?”— 
*'Come, Louise, come, are you afraid to follow me?” replied 
the Emperor, who how pressed to his bosom witli mucli affec¬ 
tionate tenderness his young bride. Suddenly they stopped at 
a closed door, within which they heard a dog that was endea¬ 
vouring to escape from the apparent prison. The Emperor 
opened this private door, and desired Louise to enter: she found 
herself in a room magnificently lighted; the glare of the lamps 
prevented her for some moments from distinguishing any object; 
imagine her surprise, when she found her favourite dog from 
Vienna was there to greet her; the apartment was furnished 
with the same chairs, carpet, the paintings of her sisters, her 
birds, in short every object was there, and placed in the 
room in the same manner as she had left them on quitting 
her paternal roof. The Empress, in joy and in gratitude, 
Birew herself in Napoleon’s arms, and the moment of a great 
victory would not nave been to the conqueror of tlie world 
so sweet as this instant of ecstasy was to the infatuated heart 
of the adoring brideCTOom. After a few minutes had been 
i^nt in examining the apartment the Emperor opened a small 
door; he beckoned to Berthier, who entered. IVapoleon then 

♦ “ The Maria-Lotiisa was nineteen years of age when she married 

Napole^m: iaorwasof a light colour, her eyes blue and expressive, her 

walk was noble And her imposing. Her hands and feet were formed in 
perfect beanty, and Health, youth, andafloiid com¬ 

plexion, were Jmned to inuah timidity: this latter occasioned the Empress to 
appear hangh^ be%e die Mies of the court; in private, however, she was 
amiable aad alB^tiODate. She appeared to love the Emperor, and was 
devoted to his Cokstant. 
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said, " Louise, it is to him you are indebted for this unexpected 
joy: I desire you will embrace him, as a j ust recompence.” 
Berthier took the hand of the Empress, but the Emperor added, 
No, no,—you must kiss my old and faithful friend." 

Some weeks after his marriage, the Emperor took the young 
Empress with him into Belgium. Maria-Louisa received the 
homage that was paid to her with a certain air of indifference, 
and there then seemed little reason to expect that she would do 
the honours of the court with the grace and amiability which 
she subsequently displayed. But an event which caused me 
more astonishment than all that was going on in Paris, was the 
forced abdication of Louis, King of flolland. Louis had been 
a dear friend of my mother, and his kind and amiable temper 
made me esteem him very highly. His conduct, which some 
have blamed and others approved, was in my opinion always 
that of an honest man. He had a circle of friends devotedly 
attached to him, and these friends were also mine, I received 
through them the details of the revolution in Holland—for the 
abdication of Louis must be termed a revolution. Louis com- 

E roll ended his brother’s continental system; but he understood 
etter the interests of the people he had been called upon to 
govern. These people who were strangers to custom-house 
duties, and who were at one period of their history the most 
flourisliing commercial nation in the world, were languishing 
beneath the terrible system of confiscations and prohibitions. 
Louis refused to be any longer the instrument of a system of 
tyranny, which was a death-blow to the prosperity of Holland. 
Hereupon, the Emperor directed an army commanded by General 
Oudinot, to advance into Holland. Louis then abdicated, but 
only in favour of his son. This abdication was rejected. Mar¬ 
shal Oudinot entered Amsterdam, and Europe learned that 
Holland was incorporated witli the French empire. 

When Napoleon found that his brother would not bend to his 
will, he requested or rather ordered his abdication. Louis was 
of an amiable and pliant disposition; but when he was required 
to take a step which he could not consent to without injuring biff 
children and his subjects, he displayed a remarkable degree of 
firmness. He consented to abdicate, but only on certain con¬ 
ditions. He proposed to his brother that overtures should be 
made to England, and by rendering the affair of Holland the 
basis of a treaty, peace might be obtained, provided France was 
willing to concede in the way that Louis wished. The Emperor 
consented to this, and the King of Holland sent M.’Labouchere 
to England to open negotiations. The Marquis of Wellesley 
was then at the head of the English ministry. M. Labouchem 
was well known as one of the first bankers in Europe. Eis 
transactions with England were extensive and honourable. 
Every facility was consequently afforded him for effefilii^ the 
desired object. The afiair proceeded as well as could be wished, 
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when in an interview which the Kinff of Holland had with his 
brother, I think at Antweip, he asked the Emperor why, in an 
affair which concerned his happiness and the honour of his 
crown, he behaved with such bad faith, and exposed him to such 
treatment on the part of England. The Emperor stared at him 
with astonishment, and knew not what he meant. 

** Whilst,’^ continued the King of Holland, “ I have in perfect 
good faith sent to England an honourable man, whose very pre¬ 
sence is a sufficient guarantee of my intentions, you have sent 
an obscure intriguer, for no other would accept such a mission, 
to treat for you without my concurrence.”—**Itis false!” ex¬ 
claimed the Emperor, his eyes flashing with rage ; ** I say it is 
false!”—“ And I repeat that it is true,” continued his brother, 
“ M. Labouchere has been informed of the fact.”—*' In the 
devil's name,” exclaimed the Emperor, “ to whom do you 
allude 1 I know nothing of him! . . I have sent no one !” 
" But your minister Fouclie has,” said Louis. ** I repeat, that 
the individual I allude to is at present in London, negotiating for 
you, and discussing those very interests which were to fonn the 
basis of our treaty. Is this all the confidence I can place in a 
brother's promise V* 

The Emperor was greatly agitated; he turned pale, and 
pressed his forehead with his hand, threw himself into his 
chair, and then rose up again. At length stepping up to 
his brother, he said : “ I perceive there is some plot here; but 
I know nothing of it. As a sovereign and a brother, I pledge 
my word of honour that I am ignorant of it.—Do you believe 
me ?”—I do,” replied Louis; “ but it behoves you to seek out 
the author of this foul intrigue. It is a duty you owe to me as 
well as to your own honour. Who could have dared thus to act 
in your name?” To this question the Emperor made no answer, 
but it was evident that a terrible cloud was gathering in his 
mind. His brow lowered, his lips were compressed, and every 
thing betokened a dreadful ebullition of rage. " You may rely 
on it, I will discover this tissue of deception,” said he to his 
brother, " I have my suspicion of the serpent who has been 
laying his snare.” 

On bis return to Paris, the Emperor put the affair into the 
hands of Dubois, who speedily discovered that Foucbe sent 
agents to England much more frequently than the measures of 
po^ce required. Having found the thread of the intrigue, he 
sonn traced out the whole knot, and Uie emissary was arrested 
and sent to the Temple. This man proved to be Chevalier 
Fagttii> A fii^iii^d emigrant. He confidently believed that he 
was ac^g part of the Emperor, and had no idea that he 

was merei^aik agent of FouchA The result of this affair was 
Feueh^'a dtlgiNioa, the cause of which was entirely unknown at 
fhe ^ 

Other events equally curious were 
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going on north of Europe. Bemadotte was chosen 
of Sweden by the States-gene^, assembled at Olrebro, and 
Charles Xlll. adopted him as his son. When Bemadotte 
sented himself at the Tuileries to announce to the Emperor bis 
elevation to the throne of Sweden, Napoleon did not appear 
inclined to allow him to go and reign so far off. Bemadotte 
observing his scruples, said, “ Would your Majesty then elevate 
me above yourself, by forcing me to refuse a crown ?” The 
Emperor looked confused ,• but immediately recovering his pre¬ 
sence of mind, answered, Well! well! be it so ! Our des¬ 
tinies must be fulfilled.”- Subsequent events proved that the 
Emperor’s fears of Bemadotte were not unfounded. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Dreadful accident at Prince Schwartzenbei^’s ball—^Tbe temporary ball-room—• 
The Empress’s courage—The Emperor’s exertions to render assistance to the 
sufferers—^Absence of the engines—Princess Schwartzenberg burnt to — 

Escape of Prince Eugbne and the Vice-Queen—Death of the Princess de k 
Leyen—Madame de Br .... x —^Ihe Emperor’s gloomy forebodings. 

Lettebs which I received, from Paris at this time informed 
me of the dreadful catastrophe which occurred at Prince Schwart- 
zenberg’s ball. I received upwards of twenty letters describing 
the particulars of that awful event. This disaster, which gave 
rise to so many sinister forebodings, took place on Sunday, July 
1st. Prince Schwartzenberg occupied the old Hotel Montesson, 
in the Rue de Provence ; and the apartments not being suffi¬ 
ciently spacious to accommodate the immense concouree of 
company, a temporary ball-rooni was constructed in the garden. 
It was like a fairy palace. Flowers, perfumes, delicious music, 
the dazzling splendour of diamonds and rubies, all combined to 
render it a scene of oriental enchantment. The walls of the ball¬ 
room were covered with gold and silver brocade, and omamented 
with draperies of spangled gauze fastened by bouquets of fiow^, 
whilst hundreds oi crystal girandoles shed their prismatio lustre 
over the glittering scene. 

When the fire was first discovered the Emperor was passing 
round the room and convening with the ladies. There was but 
one door for the ingress a.nd egress of the company. It was a 
very large one, openine' into the garden, and fronting the throne*^ 
At the %ack of the tWne there was a smaU wocSen galle^^ 
which made a communication between^ tha ball-rocmi 
house. It was in the ai^le of^thts litUe gallery t;hat the firewaa 
first discovered. The ball had just commenced, and a grent 
of the company were daiK^g« It was at the time f en^liadilil 
Madame Jdkot—vol. ii» 2 c • 
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very extraordinary that nobody thought of ascending the gallery 
above mentioned, and escaping into the house ; but it was cer> 
tainly natural to fly from the flames which issued from tJie 
house, or at least appeared to do so. The Empress was in con¬ 
versation with some ladies at a little distance from the flircme, 
and when the confusion and alarm commenced, slie with great 
mng'froid, or perhaps it may be called courage, ascended the 
steps of the throne, seated herself, and waited till the Emperor 
went to her. As to the Emperor, his conduct on this occasion 
was beyond all praise. He handed the Empress into the first 
carriage which he found standing in the court-yard, and accom¬ 
panied her as far as the Place Louis XV. He then returned 
alone to Prince Schvvartzenberg’s hotel, where he actively exerted 
himself in giving orders, and assisting the persons who had been 
burnt or otherwise hurt. On the Emperor’s return the engines 
had not yet arrived. The Austrian embassy were loud in their 
praise of the noble confidence evinced by the Emperor, in 
returning alone to the scene of terror in the middle of the night. 
He remained on the spot till half-past three on the following 
morning. 

The deeply lamented victim of this catastrophe, the unfortu¬ 
nate Princess Schwartzenberg, was killed by reluming to the 
ball-room in search of her da\ighter, who, however, had been 
saved. A lustre fell from the ceiling on the head of the Princess, 
and fractured her skull. She fell into an aperture, caused by 
the burning of the floor, and her body, with the exception of her 
bosom and part of one arm, was burnt to a cinder. She was 
recognisable only by a gold chain which she wore round her 
neck, and to which was suspended a locket set round with jewels, 
,Arhose initial letters formed a motto. She w'as one of the most 
charming women of her time : beautiful, amiable, graceful, and 
accomplished. * 

Prince Eugene had the good fortune to perceive a small private 
door behind the throne, which had been made for the use of the 
servants who handed round the refreshments. The Prince saved 
the Vice-Queen by conducting her through that door to the 
interior of the house. The Princess de la Leyen, the niece of the 
Prince Primate, was burnt in a most frightful manner. Like 
Princess Schwartzenberg, she had left her daughter dancing, and 
returned to the ball-room to rescue her. The young lady , and 
Jher father, after fruitlessly searching for the Princess, c^claded 
. that she had returned to Passy, where they resided. On te- 
home, howeyer, they found she was not there. The 
family thefi dr^fully alarmed. The prince iirew off 

Ms^eiiihi^iied Mi and decorations, and hasted back to^ 
Paria of heiv Meanwhile a Swedish officer had carried 

out hiding ruins of the ball-room the almost lifeless 

,remai|is ofvi .^nicde.) Her/countenance was so blackened and 
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disfigured diat it was impossible to reco^ise ber features. 
silver mounting of her diamond tiara had melted, and penetrated 
into her head. Hearing a faint groan uttered by what appeared 
to be merely a mass of cinder, the officer discovered that life was 
not yet extinct. He conveyed the Princess to a shop in the 
neighbourhood of the ambassador’s hotel, where every attention 
was rendered to her. After various unintelligible ejaculations, 
the Princess was heard to utter the word Passy. Eager to 
accomplish his humane task, the officer engaged a and 

drove the unfortunate lady to Passy, inquiring at every bouse of 
respectability whether any one was missing. At length he reached 
the abode of the Princess de la Leyen, whose frightful conditicm 
exceeded the worst which the fears of her family had pictured. 
The unfortunate lady expired on the following day, having 
lingered four-and-twenty hours in indescribable agony. 

A lady of my acquaintance, Madame de Bre—x, dame de 
compagnie to Madame M^re, was at Prince Schwartzenberg’s 
fi^te. On the alarm of fire being given, she endeavoured to 
reach the door, but in the confusion she was thrown down and 
trampled on. With great effort, she succeeded in raising hef- 
eelf up, and crawled as she supposed to a seat, but the floor 
appeared to sink under her, and she fell. She had been uncon>^ 
scbusly hurried into the garden, and the hollow into which she 
fell was a basin, which luckily happened to be dry at the time* 
By this means her life was saved, but she was dreadfully 
bruised, and the scars on her arms and neck were indelible me- 
mprials of Prince Schwartzenberg’s ffite. This melancholy 
accident, in addition to its own immediate and fat|tl conse¬ 
quences, had the effect of creating a sort of superstitious terror. 
It naturally called to mind a similar catastrophe which occurred 
on the marriage of Louis XVI. nnd Marie Antoinette. 

The letters which I receivedTrom France brought me a ma^ 
of intelligence, of the most extraordinary kind j for the feet is, I 
received all at once letters which bad been successively fo*'- 
warded to me during an interval of many months. They exhis- 
bited a curious melange of successes, reverses, losses, aggran- 
diaements, disgraces and favours. First there was the dischar^ 
of Fouch4, of which I had not previously heard ne3?t the 
taking of the Isle of France by the Englishthen the pompous 
opening of the canal of St. Quentin;—^then the union of the 
Hans Towns, Holland, and several smdl states with^ the French 
Empire. About the same time we took possession of the 
Vala^in Switz^land, which was merely termed a departments 
The l^nch Em|Hre then extended from the 54th to the 4^ 
degree of latitude. All the letters I received concurred on one 
’ point: via., that the Emperor was greatly changed, in ev«y 

* Ihere allude to Foudi^s disgtace ia 1810 * 

2 c 2 
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ipect, since his marriage. His pdsitioa was of a imtiire to pr6(* 
duce in his mind Some degree of inquietude. 1?he mom the 
colossus of the Empire increased,—the further it es^ded its 
gigantic members around—^the more anxiety it was likely to 
cite in him, who had created so extraordinary, and gloiious a 
power. Affairs had reached that critical point when even a con¬ 
quest was but a triumph, mingled with alarm. For exam|de^ 
when Napoleon took possession of the Duchy of Oldenburg, 
he did so for the furtherance of his continental system, and his 
continental blockade of all the coast of the North Sea. But 
the Emperor Alexander could not be satisfied by these motives. 
The deposed Prince was his brother-in-law; and when he heard 
of the event he angrily exclaimed, “ The Emperor Napoleon 
is much too selfish!”—^These words are the more remarkable 
inasmuch as they were uttered in the year preceding the dis¬ 
asters of Russia. 

The letters which I received from my friends in Paris natu¬ 
rally made mention of the new Empress. The most various 
opinions were pronounced upon her; Cardinal Maury sent me 
a letter in which he said, ** I will not attempt to describe how 
much the Emperor is attached to our charming Empress. This 
time be may be said to be really in love; more truly in love 
than he ever was with Josephine, for after all, he never saw her 
while she was very young. She was upwards of thirty when 
they were married. But Maria Louisa is as young and as 
blooming as spring. You will be enchanted with her when you 
see her.*’ Maria Louisa’s brilliant complexion particularly 
chmmedi^ihe cardinal. For my own part, I did not see her till 
after her accouchement, and even then, though I was told that 
fihe bad grown pale, 1 thought she had too much colour, espe¬ 
cially when in the least heateik The cardinal was a great ad¬ 
mirer of Maria Louisa, though he had wished the Emperor to 
marry one of the Russian Grand-Duchesses. “ The Empress,” 
added he, “ in the letter above mentioned, is gay, gracious, and 
I may even say familiar, with those persons wnom the Emperor 
permits her to receive in her intimate circle; her manners are 
charming to those who are admitted to the petites soirSes at the 
Tuileries. Their Majesties join the company at reversis or bil¬ 
liards. 1 really wish that you and the Duke could see how 
happy the Emperor is.” I was informed by other friends that 
<me of the amusements of the imperial soirees, b^re the Em¬ 
peror entered the saUn, was to see the Empress turn her ear 
round ; % hy ^ mov^ent of the muscles oi the jaw, pos¬ 
sessed ip^lar po^er of making her ear turn round #ltself, 
alna^ il never heard of anyone except Maria 

. Ihe Emp^r wish^ to remove as far as was consistent with 
etiquette, a &|q^nt faose of dissension between him and the 
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Empress Josephine, nemely, the numerous visiters received bj 
the latter. Maria Louisa was young and ignorant of the worlds 
and though accustomed to a ^reat deal of court etiquette, yei 
her private circle had been limited to the members of her own 
family. Thus the rules prescribed by the Emperor neither 
surprised nor displeased her. One of these rules was, t^t 
she should receive no male visiters. Paer was the only 
exception, because he was her musiomaster; and yet it wals 
ordered that one of the Empress’s ladies should be present 
while she received her lesson. One day, while the court was 
at St. Cloud, the Emperor unexpectedly presented himself 
in the Empress’s apartments. He perceived a man whose 
countenance he did not at first recognise. This violation of his 
rule displeased him, and he expressed himself rather angrily to 
the dame de servicey who 1 think was Madame Brignole. She 
replied that the gentleman was Bennais,* who had come himself 
to explain the secret spring of a serre-papier which he had been 
making for her Majesty. “ No matter,” said the Emperor,'' he 
is a man. My orders on this subject must not be departed 
from, or we shall soon have no rules.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Birth of the King of Rome—The Emperor's altered appearance—Description 
of the young King—Napoleon at play with his son—His conversation with 
Madame Junot—Rejoicings in honour of the birth of the King of Rome— 
His christening—Maria Louisa's accouchement—Madame de Montesquieu 
—Apathy of Maria Louisa—^AneCi^te—The young,King’s violent temper— 
His benevolence—^llie widow and the orphan—^Tbe intended palace. 

The birth of the King of Rome was the last smile that beamed 
over the fortunes of Napoleon. How happy it rendered him! 
How he blessed himself in it! They alone can judge of the full 
extent of his joy, who beheld him fondly caressing the lovely 
•boy, and promising by his looks all the felicity which such a 
man could confer on his race. Only those who witnessed this 
can form any idea of the sufferings which Napoleon must have 
enduT^ on his rock of exile, where the portrait of the angdic 
child he was neyer more to behold, was alt that was left him. 

On my return to France 1 found the Emperor much altered in 
appeilrance. His features had acquired a paternal character 
.What a beaufiful child was the young King of Rome! Shw 
lovely he appeared as he rode through the gardens of the 
‘ nes in hi9 sWlrshaped caliche, drawn by two young deet^, ^hibh 

* Bennais was goldsmith to die Emperor. 
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httd been trained Fraticoni, and which wefe given him by hit 
aunt, the Queen of Naples. He resembled one of those figures 
of Cupid which have been discovered in the ruins of Hercula¬ 
neum. One day 1 bad been visiting the young King, the 
Emperor was also there, and he was playing with the child—as 
he always played with those be loved—that is to say, he was 
tormenting him. The Emperor had been riding, and held in his 
hand a whip which attracted the child^s notice. ^ He stretched 
out his little hand, and when he seized the whip, burst into a 
fit of laughter, at the same time embracing his. father.—“ Is he 
not a fine boy, Madame Junot?’* said the Emperor, ** you must 
confess that he is,” I could say so without flattl^ry, for be was 
certainly a lovely boy .—** You were not at Paris,^' continued 
the Emperor, ** when my son was born. It was on that day I 
learnt how much the Parisians love me; it is a cruel time for 
you ladies. I remember well the day that Junot left his home 
when you were going to be confined ; I can understand now why 
he quitted you. What did the army say on the birth of the 
child ?” I told him that the soldiers were enthusiastic during 
many days: he had already heard so, but was happy to receive 
a confirmation of their joy. He then pinched his son’s cheek 
and his nose: the child cried. “ Come, come, sir,” said the 
Emperor, “do you suppose you are never to be thwarted; and 
do kings cry?” He then questioned me about my accouche¬ 
ment at Ciudad-Rodrigo, and asked me if the accounts in the 
English newspapers relative to it were true. I replied they were 
too silly to be so. Two years earlier in the life of Napoleon 
he would not have occupied his mind with such detail. 

As soon as the King of Rome was born, the event was an¬ 
nounced by telegraph to all the principal towns in the empire. 
At four o’clock the same afternoon, the marks of rejoicing in 
the provinces equalled those in Fans. The Emperor’s couriers, 
pages, and officers, were despatched to the different foreign 
courts with intelligence of the happy event. The senate of Italy, 
and the municipal body of Rome and Milan had immediate notice 
of it. The different fortresses received orders to fire salutes, the 
seaports were enlivened by the display of colours from the 
vessels, and every where the people voluntarily illuminated their 
houses. Those who regard these popular demonstrations as 
expressions of the secret sentiments of a people, might have 
remarked that in all the faubourgs, as well as in the low^ 
and poorest quarters m Parts, the houses were illuminated to 
the very uppeitridfet stories. A fSte was got up on the occasion 
by the trateA#t of tli^ Beine, which was prolonged until a late 
hour of the#|At. Much of all this was not ordered; It came 
spcmtaneottj^jnR^*® fbo hearts of the people. That same people, 
who for years previously had ezrperienced so many 

emotions, had wept over so many reverses, and had rejoiced for 
so many victories, stiff showed by their enthusiasm on this. 
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occasion, that they retained &Secii<m as warm and vivid as in 
the morning of their greatness* 

The King of Rome was baptized on the very day of his birth, 
the 20th of March, 1811. The ceremoi^ was perfornied at nine 
in the evening, in the chapel of the Tuileries. The whole o| 
the imperial family attended, and the Emperor witnessed the 
ceremony with the deepest emotion, Napoleon proceeded to the 
chapel f^lowed by the members of the household, those of the 
Empress, of Madame M^re, the Princess his sisters, and of 
the Kings his brothers. He took, his station under a canopy in 
the centre of the chapel, having before him a stool to kneel on* 
A socle of granite had been placed on a carpet of white velvet 
embroidered with gold bees, and on the socle stood a gold vase 
destined for the baptismal font. When the Emperor approached 
the font bearing the King of Rome in his arms, the most pro¬ 
found silence pervaded. It was a religious silence, unaccom¬ 
panied by the parade which might have been expected on such 
an occasion. This stillness formed a striking contrast with the 
joyous acclamations of the people outside. 

Maria Louisa suffered a difficult and protracted accouchem^it. 
She was for some time in considerable danger. Baron Dubma 
went to acquaint the Emperor with this circumstance. Napoleon 
was in a bath, which he had been ordered to calm the feverish 
excitement under which he was suffering. On hiring that the 
Empress was in danger, he threw on his rohe-de-chambre, ami 
ran down stairs, exclaiming to Dubois, ** Save the mother! think 
only of the mother!” As soon as she was delivered, the Em¬ 
peror, who was himself indisposed, entered the chamber and ran 
to embrace her, without at first bestowing a single look upon his 
son, who indeed might have passed for dead. Nearly ten minutes 
elapsed before he evinced any signs of life. Every method to 
produce animation was resorted to. Warm napkins were wrapped 
round him, and his body was rubbed with the hand ; a few drops 
of brandy were then blown into his mouth, and the royal infai^ 
at length uttered a feeble cry. 

It is somewhat strange that so much doubt existed at the time 
of the birth of the King of Rome, as to whether he really was a 
son of Maria Louisa. We have had in later times a aimibttr 
negation of the authenticity of the Duke of Bordeaux, Henry 
V. of France. But such is often the fate of l^irs to throixa. 
Was there any thing extraordinary that Maria Louisa, at nine¬ 
teen years of age, fresh and blooming, should become a mother 
after eleven months of marriage ? and that this event should take 
place in the presence of twenty-two persons, actual eyewitness®* 
to the birth. I cannot concrive how persons of common 
could at the moment, and even since, allow their imagmaticHist0 
work so wickedly, and this in the face of impossib«lity.* 

* The marriage of ihe Emperor and Maria Louisa took place before the riviti 
authorities at St. Cloud, the 1st of April, 1810, at two o'ci^k in, the afiSQaooa s 
the folbwing day the religious ceremoity was performed in the 
l^e Louvre. / 
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Future ages will learn if it be true, that England refused to 
have placed on the coffin of the victim of St Helena, that he 
died of ill-treatment at the hands of those who had the care of 
him. The restoration caused the destruction of prints, medals, 
and statues, lihely to create a hatred or a jealousy: but was the 
enthusiasm at the restoration of the Bourbons equal to the joy 
of the people of Paris when the first gun announced that Maiia 
Louisa was a mother ? The most impoitant affairs, as well as 
the ordinary occupations and duties, were one and all suspended ; 
the people flocked to the Tuileries, hats were thrown up in the 
air, persons were seen kissing each other, tears were shed, but 
they were tears of joy. At 11 o’clock Madame Blanchard rose 
in a baloon from the square of the military school, to announce 
to the people in the environs of Paris the birth of the son of the 
Emperor, yes, of the son of the Emperor Napoleon. 

An immense multitude besieged the doors of the palace during 
many days, to obtain intelligence of the infant and of the Em- 

J )ress. Tlie Emperor, on learning this, directed that a chamber- 
ain should be constantly in one of the rooms to publish the 
bulletins of the Empress’s health as soon as they were delivered 
by the physicians. 

I have already mentioned the Emperor’s fondness for his son. 
He used to take the King of Rome in his arms and toss him up 
in the air. The child would then laugh till the tears stood in 
his eyes; sometimes the Emperor would take him before a 
looking-glass, and work his face into all sorts of grimaces; and 
if the child was frightened and shed tears, Napoleon would say, 
** What, Sire, do you cry ? A king, and cry ? Shame! shame!” 

The hours at which the young King was taken to the Emperor 
were not precisely fixed, nor could they be j but his visits were 
most frequently at the time of dejeuner. On these occasions the 
Emperor would give the child a little claret, by dipping his 
finger in the glass and making him suck it. Sometimes he 
would daub the young Prince’s face with gravy. The child 
would laugh heartily at seeing his father as much a child as he 
was hiinsmf, and only loved him the more for it. Children in¬ 
variably love those wno play with them. I recollect that once 
when Napoleon had daubed the young King’s face, the cbild 
was highly amused, and asked the Emperor to do the same to 
Maman Quiou, for so he called his governess, Madame de 
Montesquiou. 

Tbe Emperor’s selection of that lady for his son’s governess 
was a proof of his e?:cellent judgment. It was the best choice,;, 
which could have been made. Madame de Montesquiou was 
young enougb to render herself agreeable to a child, whist she 
nad sufficient,n^urity of years to fit her for the high duty which 
the confidence of her So vereign^had appointed her to fulfil. She 
was noble ixiljleqrf as well as in name ; and she possessed what 
the ^orld fii^n^tly bestows only on fortune and favour—^the 
^^ela’ o|r alL She was indeed universally beloved and respected. 
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The attentions she bestowed on the King of Home during the 
period of his father’s misfortunes, would in itself be sufficient to 
inspire love and respect. Not only had she, from the hour of 
his birth, lavished on him all the cares of a mother, and a tender 
mother, but from the day when the Unfortunate child was cut 
off from all his family, and deprived at once of his father and 
mother, Madame de Montesquieu devoted herself to him, for she 
alone was left to protect him. To accompany him, she deserted 
country, friends, and family. Madame de Montesquieu was not 
liked by the Empress, and the cause has never been satisfac> 
torily ascertained. It has been said by way of compliment to 
Maria Louisa, that she never did any one an injury; yet she 
possessed an apathy of soul, from the influence of which the 
governess of her child was not exempt. And what sort of love 
did she show for her own child ? 1 have seen Maria Louisa, 
when she was mounting or alighting from her horse, nod her 
plumed head to him, which never failed to set him crying; for 
he was frightened by the undulation of her feathers. At other 
times, when she did not go out, she would repair at four o’clock 
to his apartment. On these occasions she would take with her a 
piece of tapestry, with which she would sit down and make a 
show of working, looking now and then at the little King, and 
saying, as she nodded her head, ** Bonjeur, bonjourJ* Perhaps 
after the lapse of a quarter of an hour, the august mother would 
be informed that Isabey or Paer were in attendance in her 
apartments; the one to give her lessons in drawing, the other in 
music. It would have been as well had she remained longer 
every day with her child, to take a lesson in maternal feeling 
from the woman who so admirably supplied her place. But it 
would have been of little use—feeling is not to be taught. 

Every morning at nine o’clock the young King was taken to 
the Empress. She would sometimes hold him on her lap, caress 
him, and then commit him to the care of the nurse. And 
how did she employ herself afterwards ? she read the papers* 
When the child grew peevish because he was not amused as his 
father used to amuse him, and cried at finding himself surrounded 
by serious and formal faces, his mother ordered him out of the 
room. 

When I arrived in Paris on my return from Spain, the Emperor 
and Empress had j ust completed a tour in the north of France, 
in the departments of Calvados and La Manche. The christening 
of the King of Rome took place on their return from this journey. 
There have already been so many descriptions of this ceremony, 
that i^ould be superfluous to enter into a fresh detail of it. I 
will imely mention tha|: the young Prince received names which 
show that the alliances formed by Sovereigns, the vows piade at 
the baptismal font, the adoption by every religious formality and 
the ties of blood, are mere fallacies. He was christened NapoleCtti- 
Frangois-Charles-Joseph! these are the names of his 
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tbl^ itftnd upon the register of his baptism, and they also appear 
<01 the tomb which closed orer him at the ea% age of twenty* 
me* Who is there among us who does not recollect those days 
wil^ he was still gracious and beautifol ? There is a print of 
him which is now very scarce; he is kn^ling, his hands joined^ 
and below are the words, I piay Qod for my father and for 
France.” To the copy I have the fi^iocwmg are added: “ I pray 
God for France and for my father j”—lower down, ** We now 
pnw for Thee!” 

One of the ushers of the chamber with whom I was lately 
conversing wept like a child M his recollections of the young 
Prmee. This man told me that the King of Home one morning 
ran to the state apartments, and reached the door of the Emperor’s 
cabinet alone, for Madame de Montesquiou was unable to follow 
him. The child raised bis beautiful face to the usher, and said, 
** Open the door for me; I wish to see pajm.”—Sire,” replied 
the man," I cannot let your Majesty in.”—Why not ? lam 
the littte King.”—“ But your Majesty is alone.” The Emperor 
Imd given orders that his son should not be allowed to enter his 
ealwt imless accompanied by his gorcmess. This order was 
issued for the purpose of giving the young Prince, whose dispo* 
fldkm was somewhat inclined to waywardness, a high idea of his 
^vemais’s authority. On receiving this denial from the usher 
Sie Fiiuce’s eyes became suffused with tears, but be said not a 
word. He wmted till Madame de Montesquiou came up, which 
was in less than a minute afterwards. Then he seized her hand, 
ahd looking ]^^dly at the usher, he said, Open the door; 
the littleJ&g desires it.” The usher then opened the door of 
cabbet bid mmoonced, ** His Majesty the King of Rome.” 

A _|^t deal has been said of the young King’s violent temper, 
it is true he was self-willed, a^d was easily excited to passbn; 
bi^ this was 01^ of the distinctive characteristics of his cousins; 
they almost all partook of similar hastiness of temper. 1 have 
known Achille Murat so violently overcome by strong passion as 
to be thrown into convulsions; and this when he was of the same 
as the King of Rome. Madame de Montesqmou once cor- 
fected the young King for these fits of passion. On another 
Occasion, when he was very violent, she had all the shutters of 
Ibe wbdows closed, though it was broad daylight. The child, 
W^nmshed to find the fight of day excluded and the candles 
up, inquired of his governess why the shutters were 
^ In order Riatno one may hear you. Sire,” replied she. 
** Thu ne^er have you for their fcin^ if they knew 

you to hi «o ua^hty.”—Have I,” said he, ** cried verv^ud ?” 
—You fiuf did they hear me.”—** I fear thJPmave.” 

Then he ifill; Ip,weeping but these were tears of repentance. He 
threw his littieWiWis round governess’s neck, and said, I 
will ue^r dd'lp agab, |il*mma"Quioa ! pray forgive me.” 

dayithat the King of Rome entered Em- 
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peror’s cabinet just as the council had finished their 
tions. He ran up to his fatbermthout taking aay notice 0any 
one in room. Napoleon, though happy to obaerve thcie) 
marks of affection, so natural, and commg so directly from 
heart, stopped him, and said, You have not made your bbw|, 
Sire! Come, make your obedlemm to the^ gentlemen." 
child turned, and bowii^ lua head geUdy^ kissed his little ha^ 
to the ministers. The Eo^ror then raised him in his arms, aiUd 
addressing them, said, ** t hope, gentlemen, it will not be said 
tha^t 1 neglect my son*s eductmon; he begins to understand in¬ 
fantine civility." 

Young Napoleon was an amiable child, and he became mote 
so as he advanced in age. I know many affecting stories of'^ 
him, which indicate the goodness of his heart. When he was 
at St. Cloud, he liked to be placed at the window in order that 
he might see the people passing by. One day he perceived at 
some distance a young woman apparently in great grief, holding 
by the hand a little boy about his own age. Both were habited 
in mourning. The child held in his hand a paper, which he raised 
towards the window at which young Napoleon stood. “ Why 
is he dressed in black V* inquired the young King of his governess. 
“ Because, no doubt, he has lost his father. Bo you wish to 
know what he wants V’ The Emperor had given orders that his 
son should always be accessible to those in misfortune who 
wished to make any application to him by petition. The peti¬ 
tioners were immediately introduced, and they proved to be a 
young widow and her son. Her husband had died about three 
months previously, of some wounds he had received iu S|^n> 
and his widow solicited a pension. Madame de Montesquiou, 
thinking that this conformity of age between th« little ordbui 
and the young King might move the feelings of the latter, pilued 
the petition in his hands. She was not deceived in her expecta^ 
tions. His heart was touched at the sight of the young peti¬ 
tioner. The Emperor was then on a hunting-party, and ^ 
petition could not be presented to him until next meaning at 
breakfast. Young Napoleon passed the whole of the day ia 
thoughtfulness, and when the appointed hour arrived be left hla 
apartment to pay his respects to his father. He took cme to 
present the petition apart from all the rest he carried, and thu 
of his own accord. 

“ Here is a petition, papa," said he, " from a little boy. He 
IS dressed all in black.^ His papa has been kiled in your 
service, and his mamma wants a pension, b^use she k 
and has much to vex her.—** Ah I ah !" said the Emperor, 
hk son%i his arms, ** You already grant pensions, dp 
Biable * you have begun betimes. Come, let us see 
prot%4 of yours is.” The widow had suflacient 

* It would seem that the mournful babilimmfft of the child had nuuk aj 
impression on the young prince’s mind. 
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claim; but in all probability they would not have been attmtded 
to for a year or two, had it not been for the King of Rome’t 
intercession. The brevet of the pension was made ouMhat very 
day, End a year’s arrears added to the order. 

Who can have forgotten the day when the Emperor took his 
son to a review in the Champ de Mars ? How his features 
bi^htened with pleasure on hearing the joyous acclamations 
raised by bis veteran bands. ** Was he frightened ?” inquired 
the Empress. "Frightened! no, surely,” replied Napoleon; 
"he knew he was surrounded by his father’s friends.” This 
expression of the Empror produced an intoxication of joy amidst 
the ranks of the soldiers. After the review Napoleon conversed 
some time with the architect, M. Fontaine, on the subject of the 
palace intended to be built for the King of Rome, on the elevated 
ground immediately facing the Military School. The word 
" Rome” brought to the recollection of the Emperor that he 
himself had never been in that city ; “ but,” added he, " I shall 
certainly go there some day, for it is the city of my little King.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

% * 

Projected alliance between Great Britain and Spain—Count Charles de Ch^tillon 
—^Napoleon’s ideas respecting the war in Spain-—Taking of Mount Serrat and 
Valencia—Napoleon s recollections at St. Helena—Probability of French su- 
preiD^y in Spain^—Confederation of the North—Bad faith of Russia—^Treaty 
of Tilsit—Humiliation of Russia—Embassy of the Duke de Vicenza to St. 
Petersburg—The Duke de Rovigo—The aflair of the Duke d'Enghien—Duke 
de Vicenza recalled to France—General Lauriston sent in his stead—Fancy 
qhadrilles at court—^Tbe Princess Borghese and the Queen of Naples. 

. Ik 1811 Mr. Hamilton, the English minister for foreign afihiis, 
coimeived the project of forming an alliance with Spain. “^This 
was a bold but excellent plan; yet it was not easy of execution, 
because no relations then existed between Spain and Great 
Britain. Mr. Hamilton adopted the following scheme to accom- 
lilish his object. He empWed a Frenchman who was an emi¬ 
grant in England. This Frenchman was Count Charles de 
Chatillon, a man distinguished for his talents and excellent 
ete^ter. 1 knew him well, and he has frequently related to 
me all. the f«^iculars of this affair. He was directed to go to 
Madrid) that England would recognise him 

ns King on condition of his sending away all the French 

who wlmein lhe Peninsula, to which Great Britain pledged her¬ 
self to enmbe.^oieplete inviolability of tewitory. Mr. Hamilton 
was the namd minist^ who^ad already proposed to Lucien to 
form a sort,of ^league against France and the Emperor, 

r oCMbsdoW)Kow^^ obviated l^e neceswty or attempting 
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io weenie Mt. «chetii«s itlalive to Spaia. As to 

Jo 8 ^h 4 I thiiik 1 inay say witli cd^ that M lof^d ifasl 
hirotnar t^^p well, and prized hts own honour too highly, to j^^eedo 
to the proposition. '. ^S- ir 

The Emperor had conceited singular notions respecting the 
war in Spain; he had heard the opinions of men well acquainted 
with the subject, and yet nothing could break the delusive spell 
which the hope of that conquest bad thrown over him. Thc^; 
tHe mortihcation he experienced at a check, was manifested in 
the reception which he gave to Massena, and the gratification of 
a triumph was expressed in the reward given to Suchet. It was 
in allusion to the taking of Tarragona, that the Emperor smd, 
** Suchet—the Marshal’s baton is in Tarragona,” and Suchet 
gained it 1 The Emperor had greatly changed since the time 
when he commanded the army of Italy. At Lodi, and at 
Areola, he threw himself into the midst of the enemy’s fire to 
induce his soldiers to follow him:—now he threw a baton into 
the trench, and said, “ Go and fetch it.” 

The brave Suchet, as an acknowledgment of the Emperor’s 
bounty, immediately took Mount Serrat, a fortified mountain of 
which each hermitage was a redoubt, and every hermit a stanch 
partisan. The kingdom of Valencia next opened before the 
army of Arragon. The port of Oropesa, and its old walls weie 
stained with the blood of Suchet. At length he arrived before 
Valencia and entered it victoriously. To Suchet, the war of 
Spain was merely a military tour; and at his resting-places, he 
planted the national flag on the Moorish or Roman walls of the 
ancient cities, which fu%8cattered through the provinces of 
Spain. The Emperor c6 ifi| lived a cordial friendship for Marshal 
Suchet. He overwhelm^ him with marks of favour. Ti^es, 
fortune, rank, all were lavishly bestowed upon him. The title 
of Duke of Albufera was accompanied by a majorat producing a 
rental of 600,000 livres. This was the richest endowment that 
JNapoleon ever made. The war had long kept the Duke Of 
Albufera distant from Paris; he was absent during seven years* 
At the expiration of that time he returned to France, whii^ he 
had left with the rank of a general commanding a division ; 
eessing, it is true, a good military reputation; but still merl^ a 
general. When he returned, he was a Marshal of the Bm|iii^a 
Duke, a Colonel of the Imperial Guard, and Commander^- 
chief of the two armies of Catalonia and Arragon. Thus, when 
the Emperor saw him, he said, Marshal SucteiV you have 
grown a great deal since 1 saw you last.” Napoleon said at St. 
Helena, in those hours of captivity the languorof which he irM 
.to divert by his lecollectioiis of past happiness, " Suchet was 
a man, the vigour of whose mind and character increased won* 
derfidlyj?’ Ap will admit that words pronounced on a deA* 
hs^Cfo sdlemna chafact^ voice which utteis 

Iioweter ndiid* The weide 1 
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ijAW; abote quoted were addressed to Dr. O^Meara^ aiul as I 
co&cewe that the agpoies of death eommenced with Nafadeoa 
ima. the day when be set foot m St Helena, I rega^ every 
wonWie uttered on his rock of exile as those of a ^ing man^ 
B«ng questioned one day by Dr. O’Meara respcting nis (Napo¬ 
leon’s) opinion of the generals whom he had leH in France, he 
replied, **1 give the preference to Suchet. Before his 4ine 
Massena was the first; but he may be ccmsidered as dead.i«— 
Suchet Clausel and G4rard, are now in my opinion the bdtet 
French generals.” The Memoirs of Madame Campan mention 
that Napoleon speaking of Suchet, once said, ** it is a pity 
that Sovereigns cannot improvize men like him. If I had had 
two marshals such as Suchet, I should not cmiy have conqumed 
Spain, but I should have kept it” 

The powerful efibrts made by Napoleon to sustain himself in 
Spain seemed likdiy, about the close of the year 1811 to lead to 
the submission of that country. We were established in Oata* 
Ionia and Arragon by the victories of Suchet; whilst advancing 
to the gates of Cadiz, we were completing the conquest of the 
four kingdoms of Andalusia, The passage of the Sierra- 
Morena;—the dispersion of the central Junta—the extraordinary 
CWtes assembled at the Isle of Leon, issuing every day con¬ 
tradictory decrees—^the Council of Regency, stUi disputing with 
the oriier authorities—^those troubles which the heads of the new 
government had not the power or perhaps the will to check— 
all this placed us in an advanti^eous posture. King Joseph 
must have remarked it in his visit to Andalusia, the whole of 
which be journeyed through, and ample opportunities of 
conrimcing himself, that every whereMfe people w ere weary of 
the war. The Spaniards disliked tlr English, and were averse 
to any union with them. Consequently, in spite of the victories 
of X^d Wellington, our precipitate retreat and ail the mis¬ 
fortunes of the Ar^iles, the probability is, that we might have 
kept Spain. The Spaniards themselves were of this opinion, 
bundreds of families returned to the mother country, and ac¬ 
cepted office under the new government; and, as was observed by 
a brave and patriotic Spaniard (Don Gonzalo O’Farrill),applicants 
multiplied to as great an extrnit as in the most peaceful days 
of tile monai’chy. 

Bat when threats were uttered by the Emperor of Russia— 
when the Emperor Frauds forgot that Napofeon was his son- 
li|4aw*rwl^n Prussia for^t all her soleom pledges of friend- 
sliip and nimnee—when, m short the fonmdable league of tiie 
notm count its legions to ascertain whether it was 

litroiig ^ tosist Frmico—then the ilh'feeltDgof the Pentn- 
onk A^.0 the Uttie confidenOa which mir tsnops had 

Epu^And, foresedng our dtsastaiin the 
itnpe edited beisd^aiitikc^^ hd; 
the^oobpnmof hit 
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of which Kapoleoxi most confidently lelied^. ims tlie coafiiie- 
of the north. This confederation, which was oiipi^y 
conceived by Henry IV. and executed by Napoleon, would 
been a glorious work, had it been accompiisned for oth^ pur¬ 
poses than those which NapoleOn had in view. Me commit^ 
another grand mistake in utterly neglecting the German. pe<^le. 
He courted the confederate ^vereigns, whilst their subjeots 
were the real power which he ought to have condliated. 

' A treaty had been concluded between Russia and the Forte, 
and it was alleged that Napoleon knew nothing of it. Whether 
tins was or was not the fact, may be a matter of doubt ; but it is 
certain that Russia had begun to evince ill faith. She kept 
up the mask of friendship which she had assumed at Tilsitt, 
merely because she did not think the moment was yet favoumMe 
for raising the standard of war. When the treaty of Tilsitt was 
signed between Alexander and Napoleon, it will scarcely fee 
imagined that the latter could be so far imposed upon, as to 
place faith in an alliance founded only on pretended sentiments 
of esteem and friendship. The naturm conclusion is, that there 
was some degree of sincerity in the sentunent so loudly pro¬ 
claimed by the Emperor Alexander. The fact is, that from ^ 
moment when Napoleon forced Russia to sign a treaty wbidh 
was calculated to degrade her in the eyes of the whole worlds he 
ought to have fairly expected a reprisal. Massena, by beating. 
Kor8ako£P on the Limuth, had dimmed the brilliant legacy of 
glory left by Catherine II., Austerlitz further obscured it, mid 
the Polish war and the treaty of TUsitt completed the humi¬ 
liation. Napoleon was therefore guilty of imprudence, to hse 
no stronger term in wiWrawing his forces from the north to 
transfer them to Spain aim Italy, thus leaving the field op^ to 
Alexander. 

The whole of the year 1811 was spent in the interchange of fruit¬ 
less communications. On the 6th of April, the Duke de Bai- 
sano was appointed minister for foreign affairs. On the 6rii, hie 
addressed a note to Prince Kourakin to demand explanati^. 
In his answer, the Prince again spoke of the Duchy of 
burg. He might as well have talked of the dowry of Queou 
Mandane, The Prince was asked what was meant by the army 
of 80,000 men who were assembling by order of the eahtnet of 
St. Petersburg ? The ambassador, like a pacific man m he was, 
replied that toe Duke de Bassano was prol^bly jesting with 
him ; that he knew of no army, and that such questions were 
rery smnoying to the Emperor, his master. 

The cause of several of our misfi^rtunes—I may perhaps «ay, 
omr greatest misfi>rtunea during the year 1811, may be traced 
th^ embassy of the Duke of Viceoxa to Bt Petersburg. Thia 
will not appear suiprising when I relate i(he following parti©iih|ile 

Na^leon had sent the Duke de Rovigo to St. reteodi^, 
net m the q^ty of Anibmatov nnsn^y aa 
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envoy; The atteotiottft which the Emperor Alexander hed 
shown the Duke at Austerlitz aod Erfurt, led Kapoleon to pre¬ 
sume that he could not make a better choice of an envoy* But 
it was necessary to think of an ambassador. The Emperor, who 
had his caprices like every body else, attached great importance 
to external qualifications in making a choice of this kind. The 
Duke de Vicenza was a nlan of handsome figure and dignified 
deportment;'' His manners were as elegant as those of any man 
in Fmnce. He was noble in himself^ and he had been ennobled 
by Napoleon. These considerations, joined to others, which I 
do not pretend to know, caused the Duke of Vicenza to be 
appointed ambassador from France to St. Petersbui^. But no 
sooner was this appointment known in the salons of St. Peters- 
than it was unanimously resolved that M. de Caulaincourt 
should 7 iot be received by any body. This determination was 
dictated by no feelings of hostility to France; for tlie Duke de 
Kovigo was cordially received in every circle. One day the 
.subject being alluded to in the presence of the Duke de Rovigo, 
be inquired what there was objectionable in the new ambassa¬ 
dor, when he was informed that M. de Caulaincourt could not 
be received in any house of St. Petersburg on account of the 
terrible afiair of the Duke d’Enghien. 

Savory had his faults, but he also had merits, which in some 
measuie counterbalanced them. He was a good Frei^chman, 
mid was sincerely attached to the Emperor. On hearing a 
charge which struck immediately at his master, and whos® 
eounter-stroke rebounded upon his comrade, he became irritated, 
and several warm altercations ensued between him and some 
individuals of the court of St. Petersburg. On one of these 
oiBcasions he lost all self>command, and addressing himself to a 
gentleman who had spoken in an offensive way on the subject 
in question, said, ** You are mistaken, Sir, the Duke of Vicenza 
had nothing to do with the affair of the Duke d’Enghien. It 
was who now have the honour of addressing you, 

who ordered the Prince to be shot.” The person to whom 
these words were spoken stood almost petrified, and could 
not utter a word in reply. On his return to Paris, the Duke 
de Rovigo found M*. de Caulaincourt preparing to set out on 
hin embassy, and he frankly told him all the difficulties he 
would have to enemmter, together with the cause in which they 
originated* M. de Oaulaincourt was alarmed; for though brave 
Oi the ^Id of battle, he had not the spirit requirite to ffice 
danger in priyate life. He thought of resigning his appoint- 
bat that was impossible. How could he present him- 
s^ fo the &ip^r and say, Sire, I cannot go to St« 

Fet^b«i^» l^eauie 1 am aecused of having deUverei up the 

Duke^'a^bieii.^jo^^^ 

in filw to eonsirit B..., r, and, after a long 

was determiiusd on to relie ve the 
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Bake Vkeitza fi^ lu^ emiarmssine!^. A aetias 
were drawn np,^80 as to appeilrns If had beenMirfen iy ® > i * t 

in the ^perer*B nanie> at the tin^ of the deatn the Blike 
d'Enghien, and the Buke of Vicenza set out provided with hie^d^ 
fence. On his arrival at St. Petersburg he roundy as Savar^ 
announced, a formidable league raised against him. No visttwiis 
p^d to him; and when any one was udier the necessity of saluting 
him, it was done as coldly as possible. The Bukeof jf^nza wa 9 
too high spirited to submit to this sort of treatmdbt. He i^pealed 
to the Czar himself, and demanded justice. The Empen^ 
Alexauder expressed' such violent displeasure against the of* 
fendem, that he seemed r^dy to send the whole of his court to 
Tobolsk. The Buke of Vicenza thought this was the proper 
moment for presenting his justification. ** This accusation is the 
more painful to me,” said he to the Emperor, ** inasmuch as t 
am not guilty, which I can easily prove.” 

Thereupon he put his hand in his pocket and drew out his 
defence, which he constantly carried about with him, and, pre¬ 
senting it to the Emperor, begged he would read it ; but Jlex*> 
under was more than satisfied. An ambassador from Napoleon! 
a Duke of the Empire! a grand officer of the crown of France 
kneeling before him, and praying not only that he would prcrf»Ot 
him, but compel his subjects to show honour to him ! The Duke 
of Vicenza did not comprehend the peculiar positions in which, 
the Emperor Alexander and he himself stood; but the Czar was 
shrewd enough to judge them at a glance. He profited by li^ 
advantage; he raised the Buke of Vicenza, and thought he coulii 
not do better than m ant him his friendship. By securing a claim; 
on the gratitude of Napoleon’s ambassador, the position of that 
ambassador became an affair which he had at his disposal. Ho 
therefore spared no efibiis to conciliate the feelings of a man who 
could never have been induced to become a traitor. It was, in¬ 
deed, with the most entire devotedness to the Emperor Napoleoa. 
that M. de'Caulaincourt ruined the interests of his mastco*. 

A person who was an eye-witness to this scene of the grand 
drama of 1812, misured me that it was curious to see the tinpa^ 
tience of M. de Caulaincourt, when he was urged to bring the 
cabinet of St. Petersburg to an explanation on the 8ub|||#of the 
army of eighty thousand men which was now being o^nlzod^ 

No such thii^ is in agitation,” he wrote to the Duke of 
Bassano. ** It is the more to be lamented that these reports 
should be suffered to reach the Emperor Napoleon, since 
Emperor Alexander is much displeas^ even at the appearanea 
of his distrust.” His blindness was inconceivable to those who 
were ignorant of the plans which had been laid, not to corrapl, 
but to seduce him. When the Duke ofVicen^ presented1|» 
Alexander the pretended instructions of B .... r, the Eloper 
smd :, de CaulaineOuit, I will not readvthem. I have 
since been aequfunted with every thing that can be knowd iiek- 
Madame JvNOT—VOL, n. 2 » 
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tive to iUie «nfortunate death of the Duke d^Eughien. Hie Duke 
©f Badeit is my brotherdn-law; his court is, in some degree, a 
portion of mine. Yoit may, therefore, be certain that 1 know 
the truth of all that concerns you, I know your innocence. I 
itiOEurm this on my word of honour, and I hope that pledge willjbe 
received.” So saying, he smiled, and presented his hand to the 
Duke of Vicenza. From that moment M. de Caulaincourt was 
devoted to the Emperor Alexander. The latter was too adroit, 
and it may be said too generous, to render by halves the justice 
which he had promised should be complete. What he had said 
in his cabinet be repeated publicly in his court; and from that 
moment the affair of the Duke d’Enghien was never alluded to, 
except for the purpose of affirming the innocence of M, de 
Gaukincourt 

When the French minister for forign affairs addressed to the 
Duke of Vicenza a very urgent note relative to the assembling of 
the Russian troops, a petulant answer was returned, and these 
words were used : I shall make no further reply to inquiries 
whidh appear to me to be absurd.” Such was the course 
pureued by our ambassador, when levies of troops were being 
made in every part of Russia j—when the cabinet of St. Peters¬ 
burg was arranging the basis of a treaty with the Divan;—when 
Sweden solicited and obtained the promise of Norway for her 
.treason j—^when, in short, every thing was flagrant and positive. 
In spite of his prepossession in favour of M. de Caulaincourt, 
iNapoleon saw that, though his principles were correct, his policy 
was not so; or rather, it was so far incorrect as to render it 
advisable to appoint anotheaambassador to take his place. M. 
4e Lauriston was therefore sent to St. Petersburg to supersede 
him. Lauriston had received special orders from Napoleon to 
obtain an immediate audience of the Emperor Alexander, and to 
bring him to an explanation on the subject of the array. The 
audience was granted. 

“ Monsieur de Lauriston,” said Alexander, I am much 
vexed to observe that seeds of discord are sown between the 
Emperor Napoleon and me ; they can produce nothing but evil 
bruit, It is strange that I should be suspected of intentions so 
perverse as those which are attributed to me in France. I, 
smsemble an army, sir ! Where is it? Eighty-thousand men 
|iCaniiot he assembled in secret. If you will have tlie goodness 
appoint officers who will serve as guides to mine, they shall 
go together fo recoimoitrethis army, which is said to he entering 
upon my territory, without my knowledge, without the^ know¬ 
ledge of my sub^ecsts. You must confess the thing is absurd !” 

was greatly perplexed on leaving the cabinet of the 
Enape^ AJexaiidei*, and he wrote % most strange letter to 
Eitmce; tt^er the influence of a sort of fasci- 

wrffi rile"positive (xmfldence 
room ffir doubt But iim delusion ms 
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not of long duration ; Napoleon had received positive infoiw 
xnation respecting the assembling of the troops ; but it was !not 
until some time afterwards that he was tnade acquainted with 
the treaty between Russia and Turkey. 

The prospect of a new w'ar cast a gloom over society ia 
general, but particularly around the court. It was in vain that; 
the Emperor ordered balls, parties, and quadrilles. Maria 
Louisa was surrounded by young and handsome women who 
were commanded by Napoleon to exert every nerve to reader 
her gay: but these ladies had brothers, fathers, husbands, and 
lovers, so that the joys of the court were forced pleasures, and 
not joys springing from the heart. About this time, a fancy 
quadrille was to be danced in the theatre of the palace in which 
the two sisters of the Emperor were to act the principal parts. 
The Princess Borghese was that evening the most perfect idea 
of beauty that can be imagined. She represented Italy; on her 
head she wore a light casque of burnished gold, surmounted 
with small ostrich feathers of spotless white. Her bosom was 
covered with an iEgis of golden scales, to which was attached a 
tunic of Indian mushh embroidered in gold. The most exquisite 
part of her appearance was her arms and her feet: the former 
were encircled with gold bracelets, in which were enchased the 
most beautiful cameos belonging to the house of Borgheae, 
which is known to possess the most rich collection of gems.: " 
her little feet were shod with slender sandals of purple silk, the 
bands of which were gold ; at each point where the latter crossed 
on tlie leg, was affixed a magnificent camaieu: the sash which 
held the dEgide on her bosom, waaiof solid gold, and the centre 
was ornamented with that most precious of the Borghese col¬ 
lection—the dying Medusa: to all this splendour and rich mag¬ 
nificence was added a short pike highly embossed with gold and 
precious stones, which she carried in her hand. Her appeai^ce 
was that of a fairy apparition, almost without substance, some¬ 
thing celestial. 

Her sister, the Queen of Naples, represented France ; but she 
was indeed a caricature when beside Pauline. Her figure was 
naturally inelegant, short and rather stout: there was no grace 
in her dress, which was composed of a heavy mantle of purple 
and a long robe beneath. She wore also a helmet and plume of 
feathers; but amidst all this assemblage of gold, of pearls and 
rich ornaments, we still admired her pretty smiling and fresh 
face, shining in brilliancy, notwithstanding the grotesque con¬ 
fusion with which it was surrounded. 

The same evening a second quadrille was danced, whwh p/aa 
also extremely brilliant. M. Charles de Lagrange, who #ais a 
veij handsome man, an;%id€-de-camp to Berthier, was drosned* 
to imitate Apollo: M. de Gals de Malvirade, first page 
Empmr, was a aephyr: the charming and beautiful Madinbk^de 
Mesgrigm represented Flora> or Spring! Mada^aEte lioimi 

2 D 2 
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to liave personated Love in this quadrille^ but her husband, the 
gi^ral, wrote to her on the eve of the gala day, that she should 
not aot the wily part of Oiipid at the court quadriiles. Madame 
Regnauld de St. Jean d'Angely, Madame de Rovigo, Madame 
Duchatel, Madame Gazani, Madame de Bassano were very con¬ 
spicuous among a crowd of elegant women who took part in 
these brilliant scenes. 


CHAPTER XL. 


The Pope at Savona—The Kingdom of Haiti—Coronation of Christophe— 
State of Europe—Our allies—Junot sent to Milan—Bemadotte—He rejects 
Napoleon’s overtures of reco.iciliation—Victories in Spain—Suchet created 
Dwlke-d’Albufera—The Emperor’s departure for Germany—His interview 
with Francisill.—War between Great Britain and America—The Emperor 
proclaims war with Eussia—Removal of the Spanish Royal family to Rome 
—Josephine’s altered appearance—Her exquisite taste in dress—Madame 
Mhre and Maria Louisa—The Queens at Aix—Talma and the Princess 
PauUne—Conspiracy against the Empress Josephine—Madame Recamier at 
Lyons—My interview witli her. 


The Pope still remained a prisoner at Savona. He did not 
come to reside at Fontainebleau till after the departure of the 
Emperor. In the meanwhile, some curious scenes were passing 
in another quarter of the wor|^. Henri Christophe was crowned 
King of Haiti, and a capuchin, named Corneille Brell, anointed 
him with cocoa-nut oil. In 1804, this same capuchin had anointed 
the itoperor Dessalines. The grand officers of tW crown were 
entitled Duke of Marmalade, Count lemonade, etc. The con¬ 
stitution of the kingdom of Haiti was copied bom the French 
’institution of 1804, This parody, on a great empire and a 
great sovereign, gave birth at the time to many amusing plea¬ 
santries. The French portion of St. Domingo was, by the new 
arrangement of affairs, divided into two states on the death of 
Dessalines, the monster of the Antilles. The mulattoes wished 
to change the form of the government of St, Domingo, and to 
itablisn a republic w'itb on elective president. Christophe was 
eiited president of the republic of Haiti for four years, and 
f etion, wther mulatto, denounced him. Christophe then placed 
a crown woolly head, and made toys of sceptres and 

pop^^ ceremonies of Christophe’s cwQuatibn 
Antilles, Europe was threatened with 
convdhl^ cWen to the depths of her ancient foundations. £m- 
bifet Mere# and menaced each other with mutual destruction. 
Fiance wa^ preparing for the conffict like a vietorious warrior. 
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A» to Russia, whose hostile intentions could no longer be co»^ 
cealed, she seemed anxious to;^ give the signal for battlel'^t^!^ 
other powers were still timid, for their yet bleeditig wbiinds ii- 
mtnded them that Napoleon would severely punish periuiy^ 
The Duke de Bassano had spent the whole of the past year 4i 
endeavouring to gain auxiliaries. Austria, though our ally^ 
seemed unwilling to oppose Russia. Prussia showed herself still 
less favourably disposed, and M. de Krussmarck, who was then 
at the head of the Prussian cabinet, appeared unwilling to make 
any concession. Yet nothing was more important than to secure 
the alliance of Prussia; it was necessary that she should act 
with us, or be destroyed. M. de Krussmarck plainly saw that 
Prussia was lost if France took only a cottage on her frontier. 
Accordingly on the 24th of February, 1812, a treaty offensive 
and defensive was signed between France and the cabinet of 
Berlin. With regard to Austria, she was our natural ally, but 
she was still more our natural enemy. We soon saw the fatal 
result of that alliance, on which the Emperor so confidently re¬ 
lied. Then Denmark and the confederation of the Rhine; all 
were for us, when the first trumpet sounded the signal for march¬ 
ing. Junot had been taking the baths of Bareges, which had 
greatly improved his health, and he now earnestly solicited the 
Emperor to give him a military command. Napoleon sent him 
to Milan to take the command of the troops who were in Italy, * 
and to march them towards the north, Junot was highly satisfied 
at this appointment, and left Paris at the moment when the 
treaty offensive and defensive was about to be signed with 
Austria. That treaty gave us a subsidy of 30,000 men and 60 
pieces of cannon. Prince Schwartzenberg was to command the 
Austrian troops. ^ 

On the 26tn March the same year, Sweden signed a treaty 
with Russia. A marshal of France was about to point the 
cannon of his new kingdom against his own countif^men—against 
his brother in arms—and against the man of whose glory it had ' 
so long been alleged that he was jealous. He sold himself for 
province. Norway was promised to Sweden, and immediately 
Sweden unfurled the standard of war against France. Napoleon 
made the first advance for a reconciliation with his old brother 
in arms; but his propositions, though presented through the 
medium of a friendly hand, and one that the Emperor supposed 
would he agreeable to King John,* were however not accepted# 
The King of Sweden resolved to lend his aid in pulling down 
the colossus. This conduct was not very honourable to him. 
He alleged in his defence, that on the 26th of January, GeneM 
Friant had taken possession of Stralsund, on the part of Fwmce, 
arid had entered Swedish Pomerama by order of the 


* Queeu o£ Svredau; remained in Paris, and she Uiidexl0(A of 

tKuwmitffng tile Emperotr^s propositions to the King. , 
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but be did not acknowledge that for ten months previously, con¬ 
tinual conferences had taken place, and that Ac, Bernadotte, had 
rejected every arrangement that was proposed. England, as 
soon as she learned the defection of Bernadotte, hastened to 
acknowledge the treaty between Sweden and Russia, by a con¬ 
vention which will prove to posterity, that though Napoleon 
might have fallen by the effect of his own faults, yet treason and 
pei-fidy hurled him into the abyss, on the brink of which he was 
now standing. 

Whilst the re-actionary movement was going on in the north, 
Spain was once more the theatre of our victories. The taking* of 
Valencia by Marshal Suchet was one of our glorious achieve¬ 
ments. General Ventura-Caro, the brother of Romans, com¬ 
manded the forces in the garrison. They consisted of eighteen 
thousand men, nine hundred officers, twenty generals, and four 
hundred pieces of artillery, together with immense magazines. 
Valencia was the central depot of all the resources of the east of 
Spain ; it was a brilliant conquest! The Emperor was well 
aware of its importance, and by an imperial decree two hundred 
millions of francs were assigned to the army of Armgoh. It 
was after the taking of Valencia that Suchet was create 
d’Albufera. But as if by way of counterbalance to the laurels . 
which Suchet was reaping in the smiling plains of Valencia, 
Wellington was victorious in the deserts of Ciudad-Rodrigo and 
Almeira, He had now re-entered the former city. Sliortly 
after this Badajoz was re-taken by the English; and the battle 
of Tarragona gained by Suchet, was sadly expiated by the loss 
we sustained at Arapiles. 

At length Napoleon departed for Germany, to give the final 
orders, and to assemble all the forces which were to march: he 
clearly saw that this campaign must be decisive, and that no¬ 
thing could balance a reverse.* At this time Paris presented a 
curious but melancholy spectacle. Husbands, sons, brothers, 
and lovers, were departing to join the army; while wives, 
mothers, sisters, and mistresses, either remained at home to 
weep, or sought amusement in Italy, Switzerland, or the various 
watering places of France. ^ 

Before the firing of the first cannon, the Emperor wished to 
Biake one more endeavour to ascertain the definitive resolution 
of Russia. M. de Narhonne, in spite of all his courtly experi¬ 
ence, had not been able to learn any thing in his mission to 
Wili^. Napolecm entertained greater hope from an interview 
with the of Austria, now his father-in-law, and above 

all, ftom an inter view with M. de Metternicb. Napoleon therc- 

ioD of Eirope according to Hutnboldt, who is tlie roost correct 
of caleulators/iiirDounted at this period to 18®i*nillions, of which Napoleon had 
Ins d&mkatloix'id millidOs: his controul e^tiCK^ed over |9 degrees of 
kfitude, jaid 30 of ^ 
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fore conducted Maria Louisa to Dresden, under the oatensiblei 
pretext of paying a visit to her father, who was then in that ci:^, 
out for the real purpose of discovering the path he had to pUr^et 
in the labyrinth which he was about to enter. The wished-'iil)!' 
interview, however, served only to raise new difficulties, aadt 
these were increased by the certainty of war between the Dmted 
States and Great Britain. General Bloomfield, whose head¬ 
quarters were at ISiew York, declared, on the part of the American 
government, war against England. By a curious coincidence, 
for there could be no previous understanding in the matter, th® 
Emperor declared War against Russia on the very same day 
(June 22d, 1812), at his head-quarters of Wilkowsky, near 
Gumbinen, in eastern Prussia. 

At this period a circumstance took place in France which Waas 
but little noticed, because all eyes were directed to the grdat 
European Congress;—I allude to the removal of the Spanish 
Royal Family to Rome from Marseilles, where they had resided 
since tliey quitted Bayonne. My brother, who was then lieib- 
tenant-general of police at Marseilles, and who had the illustrious 
and imfortunate prisoners in some measure under his safe-guard 
and responsibility, was well pleased at their removal, for Ohaftes 
IV, had suffered in health from the sedentary life which he wks 
forced to lead at Marseilles; whilst at Rome he might have ths^ 
opportunityof renewing his active habits, and enjoying his fa vouritu 
field sports. The Empress Josephine was a great favourite bf 
the King and Queen of Spain. I have heard from their priu* 
cipal equerry, that she was often the tutelary genius of th® 
unfortunate Royal Family, particularly when in the Emperor's 
absence their pecuniary allowances were very tardily paid. She 
used to exert her influence, and make the requisite applications to 
g 2 t these payments settled. I did not see the Empress Josephine 
till some time after my return from Spain. When I arrived irt 
Paris she was at JNTavarre, which place she was forced to leave 
in the autumn in consequence of the damp. The Empress had 
already severely suffered from the humidity of Navarre, the dis¬ 
advantages of which were only balanced by the beauty the 
place during two months of summer; viz, from the end of Juuie 
to the end of August. I observed that Josephine had OTWtt 
very stout since the time of my departure for Spain. This change 
was at once for the better and the worse. It imparted a more 
youtliful appearance to her face; but her slender and elegant 
figure, which had been one of her principal attractions, had 
entirely disappeared. She was now decidedly embonpoint, and 
her figure liaa assumed that matronly air which we find in the 
statues of Agrippina, Cornelia, Levia, &c. Still, however, she 
looked uncommonly well, and she wore a dress which became 
her admirably. Her exquisite and judicious taste in 
ters contributed to make her appear young much longer riiaa shii 
^erwise would. The Emperor, who seldom made cna 
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feUaale attire^ except when a court dress happened to strike him 
bM having been worn tdo often, nevertHeless frequently admired 
the elegance of Josephine’s costum^ '‘ The best proof that can 
be adduced of the admirable taste Of Josephine, is the marked 
absence of elegance displaced by Maria Louisa, tliough both 
iEmpresses employed the same milliners and dress-makers, and 
Maria Louisa nad a large sum allotted for the expenses of her 
toilet. 

I have already mentioned that Madame Mere was very re¬ 
served in alluding to the Empress Maria Louisa. She observed 
the same rule with respect to her second daughter-in-law, as fhe 
had observed towards her firet; that is to say> she seldom spoke 
of her, and was always anxious to establish friendly feelings 
among her numerous children. In her relations with the latter, 
Madame M^re admirably maintained the dignity of her own 
position. During the few first months of her marriage, the new 
JBmpress seemed to imagine that the only individuals of the 
imperial family worthy of her attention, were Napoleon and the 
Queen of Naples. Madame M^re, whose excellent understand¬ 
ing pointed out to her the impropriety of creating any discord 
through complaints, which after all must be unavailing, de- 
tennined to depend'dh herself alone for securing the respect of 
her young daughter-in-law. One day Maria Louisa went to 
Tisit Napoleon’s mother. 

• ** Madame,” said she, “ I have come to dine with you.—But 
1 do not come as the Empress—I wish merely to pay a friendly 
"viiBt to you.” Madame, drawing Maria Louisa towards her 
and kissing her forehead, replied, “ I ^lall treat you with no 
ceremony^. I shall receive you as my dau^ter, and the Em¬ 
peror’s wife shall share the dinner of the Emperor’s mother.” 
The Empress Josephine was less attentive than Maria Louisa 
to Madame M^re; and in this she was ill-advised. The Em¬ 
peror did not exfemally show his mother much attention, but 
he was always if^^ly ofieiided when he heard that any one had 
slighted her. 

I de^^rted for Aix in Savoy on the 15th June 1812, accom- 
* panied by my friend Madame Lallemand, my brother-iu-law, 
and my eldest soii^^the latter was then three years of age. 
Aiie was that year fceedingl^ crowded with company, and it 
was difficult to obtain houses. I was fortunate enough to 
ffind a very good house in the principal square. The Queen of 
Spain i^ded opposite to me, ana was not so well accom- 
modati^ill There wCre present Queens of almost every descrip- 
tiohA W was exjpecting to be Queen; the 

Queen jif S|iii|kwai exercising the right aS title of Que^;. 

Sen reining Empre^ Talma was king 

ITie Qiito had bht a veiy limited suite ; j^e semned anxipus 
4)0 avoid least ajj^^rance of The JosephihS# 
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too, had hut few attendants. I forget who were the ^ 
who accompanied her; hut think Madame d’Audenafde 
one of them. Madame M^ had brought only one la^ of 
honour widi her; this was Madame de Fontanges. 1 o6fWed 
to resume ray attendance upon Madame, though m consequence 
of my ill health, my services had been dispensed with; but/ 
Madarae would not hear of this. 

Talma was among the visiters to Aix this year. He had gone 
thither by order of his medical attendants to drink the waters 
and recover his health.; but he seemed likely to ^row worse 
instead of better, he was condemned every evening by the 
Princess Pauline to read scenes from Moli^re, to divert the Prin¬ 
cess and her company. Talma at first could not venture to 
refuse a request made by the Emperor’s sister. It was certainly 
very amusing to hear him imitate a female voice and repeat, 
almost as well as Mademoiselle Mars: Eivcusez-moi, momieur^ 
je n'etends pas grecJ* Then he would assume a gruff tone of 
voice and groud like the Avare. This was all very well for a 
little time, when Talma himself, tired of playing the Emperor,) 
the Prince, and the Grand-Turk, seemed to be amused at taking 
a new line of characters; but he soon grew w^y of it. ** This 
will kill me,'’ said he to me one day. I cahnot hold out much 
longer; she will compel me to leave Aix, which I am sorry 
because I like the place; but I cannot endure the fatigi:^ of 
those rehearsals every evening, for the Princess is leamu^jilbe 
part of Agnes in the Ecoh des Femmes i and that of Angehque, 
in Les Femmes savantes,* 

The Empress Josephine arrived at Aix before I left, and 1 had 
the honour to dine with her. At that time there was a con¬ 
spiracy formed to oblFge her to quit France. An endeavour was 
made to induce me to join this conspiracy; but I would not 
listen to any su^estion of the kind, but quitted Auk on the 28th 
September to return to France. There, symptoms^f disquietude 
had begun to pervade the public mind. Intelligence of brilliant 
successes was transmitted from Russia, but the tenor of the 
private letters was of a very different nature. At this disastipus 
period women were not exempt from the horrors of persecution* 
Madame Recamier had been exiled .for havinglpaid a vi^ to 
Madame de Stael at Coppet. The cause of her exile was too 
honourable for a woman like Madame Recamier, no less uele* 
brated for the goodness of her heart than for her raYliiing 
beauty, to endeavour to shrink at the consequences of her dieted 
friendship. She repaired to Coppet, notwithsts^ing the warnings 
given her by Junot and many other friends, "‘fehe j|ad segre^Ty 
reached her destination when she received no^ce tiiat the^gs^, 
of Paris were closed against her. On the departure of 
de Stael, Madame Recamier left Switzerland and piocee^^. ji^:* 
Lyd^, for the Shke (ff bei)^ a littleheafor Paris. SerC^psp^^. 
in uMaMe'was Another'lady who had excited the Emperor’s 
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displeasure; but who was the less entitled to syn^thy, because 
ber object was merely to gain popularity. This was Madame 
de Chevreuse. In her case her mother-in-law was the true 
bi^iae; the conduct of the Duchess of Luynes was admirable 
in every pointof view. 

As sflNtm as I arrived at Lyons I proceeded to the Hotel de 
^Europe, for I was aware that Madame Recamier lodged there. 
I was desirous of being as much with her as possible during my 
l^tay at Lyons ; and indeed, my journey thither had been under¬ 
taken chiefly for the purpose of seeing her. I cannot describe 
the painful nature oi my feelings on entering a vast chamber, 
parted into two divisions by a skreen. This was the only apart¬ 
ment occupied by Madame Recamier! She whom I had seen 
in her magnificent hotel in the Rue du Mont-Blanc, surroui^ed 
by all tne luxuries that wealth could procure, was now residing 
in an apartment at an inn, but still as beautiful, as cheerful, and 
as graceful as ever. She employed herself in acts of benevolence, 
and received the visits of a lew faithful friends, who occasionally 
left Paris to spend some weeks with her. Among these friends 
were M. Adrien de Montmorency, the present Duke de Laval, 
Idatthieu de Montmorency, Benjamin Constant, M. de Catelan, 
and a host of others. 

When I entered Madame Recamier was sitting at her emt- 
broidery frame. “ Are you not dull ?’* said I, as 1 looked round 
her solitary abode. “ Dull ?” replied she, in her soft tone of 
voice, “ I do not know why I should be so. I have various 
occupations to engage me; but sometimes, indeed, my unfortu¬ 
nate fate presents itself to my mind. Then I feel myself soli¬ 
tary and 1 weep; for I will not boast of a stoicism I do not 
posse^. I could not be happy away froii France !” All this 
she said with so natural an air, and looked so lovely, that I could 
not help turning to Madame Alexander Doumerc, to ascertain 
what impression it had made on her. The looks we exchanged 
were expressive of profound admiration at the sight of adversity 
supplied with so much courage. 

Madame Recamier had in the apartm^ent a piano-forte, dra%r- 
ing materials, work-frames, books, etc. These alternately oc¬ 
cupied her time; but could n||‘: entirely exclude melancholy 
recoilectioES, Madame Dounaerc ran her fingers over the keys 
of the pianoforte^ and produced those sweet tones which sne 
knew how to draw from the instrument, “Ah!” ex- 
daiiped Mada^oe Recamier; “ revive some of the recollicticaas 
I share in cc^m^n wit^nyou both! sing me a songj but let k 
be F^n^l not Ijalian!” Madame Doumerc requested me to 
aoeb^pi^y her in^ne of Boieldieu’s romances, the words of which 
were writlea when he was banished to 

Auneaea ]by^ t^^ They are expressive of the deepest 

wl||^^dE#y, I could perceive they drew tears ftom the ctcs 
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I parted fifom Madarae Recamier with regret. I wished to 
have stayed longer with her, bnt I could not. I was anxious to 
return to Paris to see my children again; My two daughters JL 
had placed at the Abbaye aux Bois before I left Paris, aatt 
could not safely leave them at my hotel in the o^re thehr 
English governess, who was too young for such a clfege. I 
found my family all well. I wrote to Junot to inform him of 
this ,* for he loved his children as tenderly as I did. 


CHAPTER XL I. 

Napoleon’s desTOtism—Mrs. Spencer Smith—History of her arrest at Venice 

by order of Napoleon, and of her romantic escape with the liarqttis de 

Salvo. 

In the year 1806 it was difficult to find, over the whole ccmi- 
tinent of Europe, a single corner which afforded shelter a^nst 
the despotism of the Emperor, when it was his pleasure to 
exercise it. Italy was in his power, Germany almost subjai- 
gated, and even as far as the steppes of Russia, there was no 
place which could be said to secure a refuge for the proscribed, 
French domination extended even to the lion ofi Saint Mark. 
The “ Code Napoleon” punished the gondolier of the Brenta, 
and prohibited him from singing his barcaroles. ^Amongst the jv 
numerous foreigners then residing at Venice, was the Marqub 
de Salvo, a Sicilian, nobleman, about twenty years of age, 
who had quitted Sicily and Naples, and was travelling in 
Italy. The Marquis was even at this early period of his life 
distinguished for his talents and knowledge of the world, and j 
he was most cordially received by all the foreigners of rank, ; 
then in Italy. Of this number was the Countess Attems, the j 
daughter of Baron Herbert, Internuncio from Austria to Gcal’- j 
stantinople, whose house was the resort of the best company in 
Venice. A younger sister of the Countess had arrived a snort : 
time previously from Germany, for the purpose of recovering 
her health. This lady was Mrs. Spencer Smith, whose husband 
was tbe ambassador from England to Stuttgard. Mrs. Smith 
seWom quitted her apartment, but those who knew her deHired 
that rae was distinguished for grace and beauty; that her men- ; 
tal attainments were of a very superljt kind, that she spoke ’ 
seven languages with perfect purity, was an excellent musician, ^ 
and was mmihar with the literature of every language she lpofce. j 
All that the Marquis de Salvo heard respecting this young lady I 
rendered him extremely desirous to become acquainted wim ; 
her. On the occasion of the performance of a new I 

^atre, Mts. Spencer Smith accompanied her si^r lii i 
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wlieti'tlie Marquis apprised by the Countess of her intention to 
l)ie'|>reseDt, was gratified by the introduction he so suixiou^y 
sought 

; Portly after the Marquis de Salvo’s introduction to Mrs. 
feiith, (General Lauriston, one of Napoleon’s aides-de-camp 
arrived in Venice, to exercise the functions of governor. M. de 
la Garde then filled the post of director-general of the police. 
One evening the Marquis de Salvo went to pay a visit to the 
Countess Attems,—he found her drawing-room deserted. Asto¬ 
nished at .this solitude, he inquired the cause of it, and was 
informed ulat M. de la Garde had that evening sent an invitation 
to Mrs. Spencer Smith, requesting her to call on him next 
morning at his office. The effect of this invitation, which Mrs. 
Smith^n her frankness had thoughtlessly made known, was a 
signaler every one to desert her as a person whose society it 
was almost dangerous to frequent, since she had drawn upon 
her the attention of the director-general of the police of Venice. 
The Marquis, indignant at this desertion of Mrs. Smith, gene¬ 
rously offered to escort her to the office of M. de la Garde. The 
director-general of the police received her with every mark of 
respect, and took pains to dispel the alarm she appeared to be 
in, assuring her that the suspicions which attached to her name 
in Paris, evidently originated in some mistake: probably from 
the circumstance of her sister receiving so much company. He 
concluded by suggesting the propriety of her quitting Venice, 
and recommended her to reside near Padua where her sister 
could eas^ visit her. Mrs. Smith readily promised to take his 
advice. Her satisfaction at this dreaded interview terminating 
so calmly, was, however, soon disturbed. 

On the following evening, the house of the Countess was 
abruptly entered by some gensdarmes with a brigadier at their 
head, who unceremoniously ordered Mrs. Smith to confine her¬ 
self to her own room, where they should guard her as a prisoner* 
M. de la Ghirde informed the Marquis de Salvo, who waited 
upon him without delay, to ascertain the cause of this un^- 
pected harsh measui'e, that shortly after his interview with Mrs. 
Spencer Smith on the preceding day, he had received fresh in¬ 
structions from the caninet of the Emperor himself. These 
orders required him to remove the lady from Venice, aud to 
conduct her with an escort of gensdarmes to Milan. There she 
lyalllo be interrogated by the Viceroy and afterwards ccp^ey^ 
to I*^riince*i-.mrobably for the purpose of being imprisoned in tire 
citadel of Valenciennei^^ “'Die name of Smith” added he, ** is 
ptob^MV ohe Cadse of the severity shown to this lady, who is 
bf Sir Sydney Smith, and the wife of Mr. 

S||ulh| the 4nbasi^^ from England to Stpttgard. JE^ 
0i& and you wffl thau have a uey to 

The ||^uis ^vo, snocked at the contemplation of the 
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rude trials that this charming w^m was 
solved at all ha^atds to secure her %sca^. He fd^iid 
matter to obtain Mrs, Smith's; sant^Hh to Mis projet^ *^he 
generous devotion of which she faUy appreciated. She a 
tetter intreating him to abandon his iUteUtiph, reminding 
the hopelessness of the attempt and of the inevitable ruin tQ 
himself, and characterised the plan as the offspring of the 
ardent and impassioned imagination of a man of twenty, whose 
services never could be repaid by her gratitude. 

The doubt thus slightly glanced at of the purity of his in¬ 
tentions, was emphatically disavowed by the Mar^liis. He 
referred fo her r^ationship to Sir Sydney Smith, at that time 
engaged in protecting his own'Sovereign, as a sufficient cause for 
his risking any danger in her behalf. He should by this ser¬ 
vice be showing his gratitude to England, the countiyfwhich 
had done so much for his uhfortunate Master. With respect to 
his own personal sentiments, he assured her that he regarded 
her with no other affection than that of a brother. He pledged 
his sacred word of honour, that as soon as she should be in 
safety and restored to her family, he would leave her without 
asking to remain another hour near her. TheM arquis was the 
more confirmed in his determination to secure Mrs. Smith’s 
escape, since he well knew that she must otherwise be im¬ 
prisoned in the citadel of Valenciennes. The Emperor’s ffis- 
pleasure had been excited against her in consequence of Drake's 
affair. Her husband had, happily for him, reached England: 
but Napoleon had received intelligence, either true or false, 
which represented that his wife was on the Continent, as the 
agent or her husband. Her extraordinary talents, and the ? 
number of languages which she spoke with facility, added to her 
beauty—which was in itself a powerful fascinator—all tended to 
confirm the Emperor’s suspicions, and prompted him to adopt 
measures so extremely severe towards a female. The Marquis 
de Salvo reasonably feared that the lady’s captivity would 
rendered most rigorous, and these apprehensions having been 
confirmed by something which he heard prior to leaving Venice, 
he renewed most emphatically to the Count and Countesa 
Attems the solemn assurance that he would save their sister. 
The Countess overruled her sister’s scruples, and th^MIarquis at 
length received permission to make arrangements for the execu¬ 
tion of his project. He possessed great courage and CQolnps.v 
One of»his first steps was to secure the safety of the two sons of 
Mrs. Smith, one of whom was seven and the other five yearn of 
a^, and who might have been retains as hostages after tl^ 
escape of their mother. It was then about the 16th qf ^rih; 
Thar%ea8on of the year is most delightful in Venice, and ,]Mi^. 
Spencer Smithes children were fr^uently to be rowed in; 
gondbla^ One day the Marquis accompanied them to 
Having reached that place, he sa$d to their tutor, 
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}iund{>ed tlSsfi a po6t-<^aise, get into it witb your two 

j^piis, and inoiDeed as speedily as possible to the Countess of 
Strass61do*s at 'Grata in Styria; remain there until Mts. Smith 
shaH agam join children. Depart without delay.** The 
lutotv an honest Gefcan #ho was devoted to his patrons, obeyed 
the Marquis and fulfilled his commission. 

On his return to Viinice, the Marquis advised Mrs. Smith to 
write to the principal authonties, stating that she did not con¬ 
sider it safe to undertake so long a journey with no companion 
but her female servant, and requesting permission for a friend of 
her family .to accompany her—that fnend being the iMorquis de 
Salvo. In answer to Mrs. Smith’s letter, General Lauriston re¬ 
plied, " That he was most happy to. find his instructions did not 
oppose his ready acquiescence in her demands.” The Marquis 
de Satvo accordingly renewed ])ermission to accompany Mrs. 
Smith. On the 25th of April, 1806, Mrs. Spencer Smith quitted 
Venice for Milan, escorted by four gendarmes, and a brigadier 
named Amddee. This latter rode in the carriage of the prisoner, 
together with the Maiquis, and Louisa, the waiting woman. 
General Lauriston and the director-general of the police, in con¬ 
sideration of Mrs. Smith's state of health, had authorised the 
gensdarmes to stop in the fortified towns, when the prisoner 
should request them to do so, and even to halt for several days 
if required. 

It was at Verona that the Marquis counted on carrying into 
effect his plan of escape. There was in that city a friend of his 
childhood whom he loved as a brother, and upon whom he be¬ 
lieved he could implicitly rely. This friend was Count Gnmani. 
The Marquis had directed the Countess in English, to say that 
she was fatigued and required rest. On alighting from the car¬ 
riage, the Marquis de Salvo hastened to the hotel of Count 
Gnmani. It was closed ! He learned from the porter at the 
gate that the Count was in the country, more than three leagues 
distant. He immediately wrote a letter to the Count Grimani, 
in which he said, “ An affair, in which my life and my honour 
are engaged, compels me to appeal to your friendship. I have 
need of your assistance ; but it is necessary to keep this a pro¬ 
found secret; and since your are not in Verona, it is also reqm^te 
that our interview should not be known. Come here to-night 
At one o’clock, you will find me in the Arena.” The Marquis 
reptired at the hour fixed by him to the place of rendezvous, 
and found, to his dismay, that his friend was not them,' After 
waiting some hours during a stormy night, he returned home In 
despair. In passing the post-house, he stuped to inquire ftir 
his postillion, who he found had arrived. lie had brought the 
answer Grimani, who had discovered by the incoherent 

Style of the Matquis8% letter, that the affair in ,which he re- 
qn^ited his aSisAtence might possibly compromise him,. He did 
mi deem to serve his friend at the risk ef Iris own 
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safety. Ti»« Marquig de Salv® a%ftly tore ^ pieiNja' ^^iktter of 
Grimaoi. And this is what is called a friend I” isded burat* 
ing with indication. , j, 

IVext xnornmg, at breakfast, tlic Marquis had to inform Mrs. 
Smith that the hopes of that night haqi&ecn thwarted, ShiB 
endeavoured to calm him, as he was mtni§ irritated at the con¬ 
duct of his friend. They stayed at VeBotia till the following 
morning. Then the little Caravan took the road to Bresm^ 
where it arrived on the 1st of May, 1806. The refusal of Count 
Grimani was the more vexatious, as there remained for the 
fugitives no asylum to elude pursuit, allowing thai^lhey could 
steal away from the gensdarmes. This circumstance above all 
others increased the difficulties; for it was in the chafeau of 
Count Giimani that the Marquis reckoned upon concealing Mrs. 
Smith. Suddenly, however, a thought crossed his mind. The 
lake of Guarda occurred to him, with its shady banks, and above 
all, its boats—those boats which had so often, during the pre¬ 
ceding year, conveyed him to parties of pleasure at Riva. A few 
moments sufficed for him to arrange every thing in his mind, and 
be communicated his plan to Mrs. Smith in English. On arriv- 
ttfig at Bresia, he endeavoured to obtain lodgings which might 

favourable to the execution of his project. He wished to ob¬ 
tain apartments on a ground Boor; but in this he did not succeed, 
and he was obliged to content himself with a very inferioir lodg¬ 
ing, at the Due Ton-e inn. It was on the first floor. 

The next step was to put the brigadier of the gensdarmes off 
his guard. Luckily Amedee was of a gay, easy temper, and the 
Marquis soon succeeded in cajoling him. He pretended that he 
was apprehensive of being observed by Prince Eugene, to whom 
he was under obligations, in the act of escorting a state-prisoner. 
That ne was anxious on this account to separate from Mrs. 
Smith at this point, and to rejoin her after she had passed through 
Milan. Amedce, flattered by the confidence thus sliown him, 
readily promised to break the matter to the lady, and to allow 
the Marquis to bid her farewell afterwards without the presence 
of a witness. 

The Marquis immediately procured a horse, rode to Salons, 
and hired two boats. One of these boats was for himself and 
Mrs, Smith; the other was to convey the po^<t-chaise, which was 
also ordered with the horses. These arrangements occupied 
nearly three hours. On the other bank of the lake wem the 
passages of the Tyrol, Salt^bourg, and the frontier of Styria* 
The Marquis returned to Bresia, made several purchases, wrote 
a long letter explaining all to Mrs. Smith, and then went to her, 
Arn^Iee kept his wora; she was alone, though still guarded. 
The Marquis then gave his instructions, the most important of 
which wasyjthat Mrs. Smith should fasten a cord to her window 
at nin^’clock that night, fm: the purpose.of drawing upapa^t 
and a i^e^ladder. The Marquis, after leaving the hi4|', 
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ployed the rest of the in pieparing this ladder* Befine 
evening he had completed one of ^ or tnrelve feet loiig, and 
sufficiently strong to. bear the fug^ve. At nine at night he 
repaired to a little narrow obscure passage, opposite to the inn 
of; the Due Torre. I^rom thence he saw a light in Mrs. Snffih's 
apartments. The window on the left belonged to the chamber 
aqjoining her’own, and which the gensdarmes never quitted. Her 
own window was softly opened when the nearest clock stmck 
nine, and the Marquis saw the cord descend. He approached 
with caution, but it was scarcely necessary, the street being 
deserted at that hour, and the weather being bad. The Marquis 
tied a packet to the cord, and it was quickly drawn up again. 
He then returned to his hiding place. This was a ham, in vmich 
was the cabriolet and the horse, which he had hired for forty-eight 
hours. The barn was close to the gate through which they must 
pass to go to Salons. The Marquis threw himself upon the straw 
to endeavour to sleep, for he foresaw that if he was not shot the 
following morning he must remain many days without rest. The 
packet which he had carried to Mrs. Smith contained a suit of 
Doy^s clothes, the rope-ladder, the letter explaining every thing 
she would have to do, and a phial, in which were five-and-twenty 
drops of laudanum. The laudanum was intended as a narcotic 
potion for the waiting-woman, if she should decline to aid the 
flight of her mistress. The hour appointed for Mrs. Smith's 
escape was eleven. At length the clock struck half-past ten, and 
the Marquis ventured from his retreat. He had on a large mili¬ 
tary cloak and hat; he walked with the greatest confidence, in 
order to avoid suspicion* 

On reaching the narrow lane opposite the inn of the Due Torre, 
which had already served to conceal him, he trembled, and fancied 
for a moment that ail was discovered. The window next to that 
of Mrs. Smith, which belonged to the room q^cupied by the 
gensdarmes, was open, and no light appeared. Was this done 
9ie better to surprise them ? At this instant eleven o’clock struck 
from all the churches of Bresia.^ The Marquis then saw a light 
glimmer through the white ci^^i^ns of Mrs. Smith’s window. 
The sash was imsed, and the lady appeared in the balcony 
dressed in male attire. Louise threw a pai^t to the Marquis, 
and then lowered a casket which contained Mrs. Sinith’s jewels. 

this was done in profound silence. At length came the 
moment which the Marquis dreaded. Mrs. Smith, after a short 
prayer? got over the balcony, and, placii^ her feet on the laddor? 
p!^i|n to d^^cend; hut the unsteaainess of the ladder, the h^ht 
of the wip^oiv, thf danger to which she was closed,—aUmade 
such at^impiesslpii upon her, that she felt her ^sensfs fkUmg. 
Amtat^ by the dread of falling, aiid|he fea^ pf being Siscoverjeo, 
lySs. Smith Jet ggjier hhld ofthe ladder, and dfOpped into, the 

fell to the ground wi^kher, h# wit|)out 
W they were both recover^ ““ 
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sfelves, two naeh l^sed sittg^^^ on other side of tlie slteei^ 
without even nbtichi^ them. In a few moments the fugitives 
leached the barn in safe^. Mrs. Smith wept. “Oh, poor 
Louise ! if you knew how nobly she basketed. She at host 
wished to follow i^e, but afterwards, when she saw that was iih- 
possible, she told me that leSt she Ihould make any answers 
which might lead to a discovery of ray track, she had drunk the 
laudanum. “This,’* said she, “will make me sleep, and will 
prevent my saying a single word which may endanger you. And 
before I could prevent her,” continued Mrs. Smith, “ she had 
swallowed the whole contents of the little phial. I am alarmed 
for the consequences.” 

After they reached the barn, the Marquis recollected that be 
had left the rope-ladder at the window of the inn. He hoped 
that Louise had removed it before break of day; but after 
what he had just heard, he thought it was not likely she could 
have done so, and the first person passing by might give the 
alarm. He ran to the inn of the Due Ton’e; but the laddqr was 
gone from the window. After looking about he found that it 
had been cut, and was lying on the ground below the window, 
Louise had returned to the balcony to see if her mistress was out 
of danger, and perceiving the ladder, she immediately under¬ 
stood all that was to be done. On his return Mrs. Smith re¬ 
marked that it was nearly three o’clock, and proposed to depart 
immediately. “ How can we ?” said the Marquis; “ Brescia is 
a closed town. We cannot get out before the opening of the 
gates. But, stay! a thought strikes me!” 

He took from the cabriolet a blue cloth cap with a gold band 
and tassel, and having put it on his head, he handed the lady 
into the cabriolet. Smith, it will be recollected, was in 

male attire. He seated himself by hepi^ide wrapped up in his 
cloak, and the cabriolet was in a few moments at the gate of the 
city. “Hollo! how is this?” exclaimed the Marquis, with ah' 
oath. “ What! the guard of the gates not at his post! I will, 
cashier him!” The man appeared, half undressed, with the 
keys in his hands. “ Who is “^bre ?” cried he, in an affrighted 
tone.—“The colonel of the third regiment,” answered the Mar¬ 
quis, assuming a gruff tone of voice. “ You received notice last 
evening that I was going into the country to-day. I will puuisti 
you.”—“ Colonel, I assure you that I knew nothing of the mut¬ 
ter,’*—“ Go and open the gates, and do not stand babbling there.” 
The guard opened the gates, holding his cap in his hand j and hav¬ 
ing a^in closed them lie returned to bed, wnilstthe fugitives dijve 
rapimy to Saloni^. On aniving them they enured their b^t, 
and took the direction of Riva. They now breUthed again, and 
were able to render thanks I0 Heaven. 

But new disasters avimited the fugitives* In order tb bbhi^ 
fre^h at Trent, it was necessary that Mrs. 
portbe shown. That of the Marquis ' 

Madame JunoT—vau ti. 2 e . 
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dfeBcaription, bat it ccmtftiiied tbe iirbkh he hai 

altered tx> camerkm, Mi». Smith havinig reinMed her 
attire, the officer would probably have let them pass, but it 
happened to be the comfiillary of police who examined the 
passport. Probably out of humour at being roused from his 
bed, be examined the passport very minutely;, and discovered 
that it was a false one. However^ asfbe must have a more core* 
ful examination of the parties, ahd by not giving the order for 
the horses which were required, he was very certain to find 
them again on the following morning, he postponed until eight 
h^dlock the further examination of the passport, and returned to 
bed. “ There is no time for hesitation,*’ said the Marquis, “ we 
must proceed on foot, otherwise we are lost.” Mrs. Smith was 
overcome with fatigue; but on seeing the imminent danger in 
which she stood, she determined to follow the advice of the 
IdUrquis. He had observed the countenance of the master of 
Ilie'inn; he appeared to be a kind-hearted man. He went to 
him and made some enquiries about the road they were to take. 
The worthy man observed, It is impossible that the young 
lady can undertake the journey on foot in the middle of the 
night. You are not here under any surveillance^^ added he ; if 
you will give me your word of honour that you have committed 
no offence against the government of my^country, I will furnish 
you with a cabriolet. I can also spare you a horse, which will 
very well bear a long journey. Depart, then^ and may Heaven 
protect you!” 

He himself put the horse to the vehicle, and having assisted 
the lady and the Marquis into the carriage, mounted it himself 
in order to answer with his name to the guard at the gates. In 
this manner they passed without difficulty. It i^ras two o’clock 
in the morning when they left Trent. The good landlord of the 
inn left them at a distance of one league from the city. Mrs. 
Smith was greatly incommoded by the jolting of the vehicle. At 
intervals they heard at a distance an indistinct sound like the 
rolling of a carriagej und the smacking of a whip. This sound 
proceeded from the direction of Trent. At length it came so 
near upon them that Mrs. Smith became j^eatly terrified. They 
were then on a summit above a very deep valley, in which flowed 
a little river, or rather a torrent. On the otte side was a steep 
and well wooded mountain. The Marquiaihid not hesitate ; he 
saw at some distance behind him a calechevihft of men in uniform. 
Were they then pursued ? This was pfobable, if not certain. 

the positiai'of the two carriages, the Marquis could clearly 
diMniguisn thing, whilst the sun shone in the eyes of those 

that that they could not perceive him. “ Bo not 

be he to Mrs. Smith, and ta|ll|tg the horse by 

bridieVld^lp^An down rapidly to the bottom of tlm vi|]ley^ and 
having hiiiiBal across the little it^ent, be entered a 

tbteker ibnaed by the young teeei which, grew at the 
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foou^ro. The rolling of.the carria^^ mm 
heights. The noise at ^ist ioud, ithen it became ‘ip<»re4^ 
tant| and at last it ceased ^togethe^* The Marquis sallied 
to reconnoitre. On his return, l#^id, ‘*t,^ave fosunda moj^ 
|>ath, it may almost be called a road. Th# carriage caii pass 
through it; we must take this way, for it is advisable we 
avoid the towns and high ^foads.” He then explained to Mrail 
Smith that his object was tS^a^ the frontier of S^ria, bypassing 
along the border of the terrkory of Saltzbourg. The trial which 
they had made of their passport at Trent, was noi calculated to 
give them confidence on passing through the cities. It 
necessary then to proceed by bye roads, and,|ibove all thin^ 
guard against being met and.recognised. The escape had bem 
known for three days past. A description had been circulated 
of their persons, and the situation of the fugitives was in eiwry 
respect more perilous than it had been before their Bight fr^ 
Bresia, Mrs. Smith was aware of this, and she gave rettei^ 
proofs of that fortitude of mind w'hich she had evinced thro 
her misfortunes. She ascended the mountain on foot. Wh^ 
they had reached the summit, they perceived with delight a 
solitary house which appeared to be a farm. The heat was cjGfjv 
cessive, and the unfortunate lady had nothing to quench her 
thirst but a little water, so heated by the sun, that it was scarcely 
drinkable. They arrived at length before the door of the house. 
It was closed, and the barking of two or three dogs was at first 
the only answer they could obtain. At length, a window above 
the door was opened, and a young woman asked them in no 
very gentle tone what they wanted. 

She was, after a short parley, induced to let them in, and 
placed before the exhausted travellers some refreshment. They 
nad scarcely finished their repast, when a man of repulsive 
manners, and armed as is the custom on the mountains, made 
his appearance. This was the master of the house. He eyed 
the guests with suspicion and questioned thena very closely ; 
presently his attention was directed to Mrs. Smiws little cadket 
of jewels which he suddenly seized upon and opened. The* 
sight of its contents ^firmed him in the idea that the strangers 
were adventurers—?^ossibIy thieves, and even jnurderers. 

This unfavourame opinion he very coarsely expressed, and 
poor Mrs. Smith tvus^jvercome with terror, 

“ You are not common travellers,’^ exclaimed be* “ It is 
duty to arrest you, yospg man, and to go to the neighbouring 
^imvn for assistance to conduct you to the prison of Trent.*] 

He advanced towards the Marquis, whose pistols were «|^|bM^ 
cabriolet, and whq now trembled on thinking of 
^uences which mi^t resnlt from being conveyed i 
fiospioiouii circams^oes to Trent, whence he Jmd {Bed ca the 
•preceding night, t^^iear me,’’ aaid he to the man^idiilipiisg.hiffi 

«Fe>4<^g.” Aftd wllii ready 
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' invention, faibrieating a story, he told him that thev were emi* 

f rants, that the jewels were bis wife's property, ana concluded 
y offering hhn twenty piastres to allow them to depart. ** If 
you would give one forty, I would not,” answered the man. 
“ It is plain that^ou are eluding justice. Come, go before 
me,” added he, at the same time taking one of his pistols. 
** Obey, or I will shoot you.” 

The Marquis refused to move, and the man was about to take 
him by the arm to force him forward, when his wife, moved by 
the tears of Mrs Smith, interceded so urgently in their behalf, 
that at length her husband's pity was moved, and he himself 
put the horse to, with which they were to resume their journey. 
It was already late ; but in spite of all the otFers and entreaties 
of Mre. Smith, he refused to allow them to pass the night in his 
house. “ Begone!” he said. “ All 1 can do for you is to let 
you depart. May heaven pardon me if you arc guilty !” 

The Marquis and Mrs. Smith resumed their journey; it was 
then quite dark. They travelled on until nearly day-light 
amongst the mountains, and in the morning found themselves 
near a fortified farm, of which there were many at that period in 
the Tyrol. At this farm they breakfasted. They then again 
set out on their melancholy and dangerous pilgrimage. They 
bent their course towards Berthold-Scalden, which is a watering 
place. It was necessary to avoid passing‘j’fhrough the town. 
The Marquis was slightly acquainted with the suburbs of Ber¬ 
thold-Scalden, and drove towards the lake of Zell. They ar¬ 
rived at a small inn situated on the margin of the lake, where 
there happened to be lying a variety of journals upon the table. 
Eager to see if any description had been given of them, the 
Marquis seized the first which lay before him. It happened to 
be/|t Trent paper. lie read under the head Milan, that the 
police of Trent declared Mrs. Spencer Smith and the Marquis 
de Salvo to be fugitives, and authorised any of the inhabitants 
of the kingdom of Italy to arrest them, if they should be dis¬ 
covered, and to send them under a safe escort to Milan, where 
the Marquis would be brought to ttial for having favoured the 
escape ot a prisoner of state of the French Empire. Unwilling 
to alarm Mrs. Smith by explaining to her the new danger that 
had arisen, he merely informed her that they must immediately 
depart. At this moment the sound of military music was heard. 
The Marquis advanced to the window, and beheld m a little 
meadow near the house several squadrons of cavalry. On in¬ 
quiring of Ihi- landlord of the inn, he leamed that they were 
troops that'*'had been about a week in Berthold-Scalden, and 
that they occasionally came to exercise on the banks of the lake. 
The Marquis knew a great many officers in the Bavarian as well 
as in the French regiments^ He was ohkjged to renounce all idea 
of passing these troops;—a fatality seemtd to pursue the unfor¬ 
tunate, fugitives* What is to be done?’^ ejaculated Mie. 
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Smith weeping. “ I will deliver myself do yo« tate 

yourself into the Tyrol: a man c^ly ThBianfor^ * 

tunate lady knew nothing of the Trent jounial^ wldeh theM 
■quis had tnrown into the fire. “‘We must cross i^e/V^d 
be, “ and find refuge in the neighbouring idountaiis. Courage, 

1 beg of you, and all will be well again.'’ But at that moment 
he himself had not muc^i hope. 

They crossed the lafcl, and steered their boat towards the her¬ 
mitage. The Marquis’s plan was to solicit an asylum of the 
recluse, which he knew he could grant without peril to himself. 
This was their only alternative. They passed two days in the 
chapel, which was situated in the midst of a woodtof fir trees, 
and but little frequented by the inhabitants of Beithold-Scalden. 
In the evening of the second day they heard the sound ofvmihtary 
instruments. As soon as the sun had gone down the Marquis 
crossed the lake to obtain some information. The regiments had 
continued their march towards Saltzbourg, and the fugitives could 
now proceed. They determined to depart immediately, and 
cautioned by the advice of the hermit, they avoided Berthold- 
Scalden, by going round it. Next day they passed through 
Rastadt, a large town, in which they stopped >to dine. Th^^ 
were then not more than two leagues from the frontier of Styria. 

“ At length we afC; safdi” ejaculated the Marquis. 

Alas ! they less safe than ever. After having dined 

they cheerfully r^med their route, and reached without difii-' 
culty an interior barrier which opened on the road to Styria. 
They confidently presented their passport. The guard read it, 
then began to laugh, ran to his desk, took out another paper, 
compared them together, and again laughed very heartily* , 
When people laugh, there is generally nothing alarming; neve^ ?' 
theless the fugitives enquired the reason of this hilarity, ai|| the 
man, still laughing, presented to them the paper which hie^bad 
compared with the passport, and on reading it they commenced 
laughing as heartily as he did. The Marquis thought they were 
mistifying him. At length he learned the truth, which was 
sufficiently amusing. The young Princess de F .... g had fallen 
in love with a bookseller’s clerk at Vienna. This feeling of ten¬ 
derness was mutual, and the two lovers had fled in order to 
escape from the power of the lady’s family, and from the im¬ 
perial authority, which is always exercised to punish unequal 
matches of this kind. -Tlie Austrian government had sent a 
description of the two fugitives to all the large cities of Ger¬ 
many, France, and Italy, accompanied by an order to the chief 
authorities to transmit the description of the two Individuals.to 
all the places through which they were likely to pass. The guard 
of the barrier of Styria |^ad received this description in comnu^ 
with others. It represaiited the young lady to be fair, and the 
young man dark. This circumstance had excited his risibility; 
ht he thought it droll that they should have come so uususpe^^ 
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deliver^mselves up; eepecially the young roan, who 
leaion tO‘ apprehend gevere eiiasti&ement. Mrs. Smith, 
showing to guard the two descriptions, explained to him 
that the fair and the dark complexions were the only points of 
resemblance between the fugitives and themselves, who were 
inoffensive travellers. The man was convinced of the truth of 
what she said, but nevertheless would not take upon himself the 
responsibility of letting them go. He proposed their going to 
Saltzbourg, where their passport could be examined. In this 
dil^ma no other i»source seemed to offer itself to the Marquis 
than that of disguising themselves as shepherds. At that season 
of the year the sheep were moving in large docks to their sum- 
mer pastures, and the Marquis thought they might easily pass 
as belonging to some party of shepherds. Mrs. Smith sub¬ 
mitted, though with some reluctance, and the Marquis returned 
to Rastadt to purchase their disguises. As ill luck would have it 
the man of whom the dresses were purchased was attached to 
the police. He questioned the messenger employed by the 
Marquis, and elicited the truth. He said nothing, but sold the 
two dresses. However when the fugitives were about to set out, 
in gay spirits at the apparent success of their manoeuvre, they 
were rudely seized and taken back to the inn they had just 
quitted, where they found a commissary of police. He eyed the 
lady for a long time with an air of insolence. “ What is your 
name V* he at length enquired.—Mrs. Spencer Smith, the 
daughter of Baron Herbert, the Intenmncio from Austria to 
Constantinople, and the wife of the ambassador from England 
to Stuttgard.” Mrs. Smith immediately perceived that she 
eould only serve herself and her companion by avowing the 
truth. She was now upon the Austrian territory. The govern¬ 
ment might not be sufficiently strong to save her; but the 
subalterns might be overawed by her tone of authority, and let 
her go. In fact, the commissary seemed for a moment over¬ 
whelmed by this litany of great names, though he looked as if 
he did not believe she was telling truth.—** And why this cos¬ 
tume “ Because I choose to wear it. That is a matter which 
does not concern you!”—Humph! and where are you going?" 
-—“ To the residence of my sister, the Countess Strassoldo, at 
Gratz, in Styria."—“Who is this man who accompanies you 
My valet-de-chambre.*'—“ I cannot come to any decision m 
your cas^," said the commissary. “ You must accompany me 
to St. Muria." All this time the Marquis was under guaixlin 
an adjoining chamber. But he had heard the questions and 
amwens, ai^that wa^ sufficient for his guidance in his examin- 
atioa. Nest momiag they all departed for St. Maria; Mrs. 
Smith in a^rriag^ and the Marquis on foot between two 
soldiers* St. Manaus a Tory small ^rnson town of the Tyrol. 
On arriving ihem the commissary related the affair to a^petior 
bfficer, who vm €smimd9at of the town, whose tet impaaa- 
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sUm wQs ihat tMs femak was an adveiittiret ; went to l^F 

Smith, andi interrogated her himself with that politeness whiefi 
a man naturally shows to a pretty and engaging wonilb, bat her" 
seemed to change his tone when she described herself to he 
Spencer Smith. You assume a respectable name. Madam,’* 
said he, and this imposture may bring you into trouble. You 
are not Mrs. Spencer Smith. Tell me the truth, and perhaps I 
serve you.^’—“ And am I not Mrs. Spencer Smith, sir?’* 
said she, with a smile. “ Have you then so treacherous a me* 
mory? Can you have forgotten, sir, that when Mr. Speneea* 
Smithy the English ambassador at Stuttgard, came last year to 
Inspruck, his wife who was with him gave a ball, to whicfi many 
officers were invited ? Several of them could not get admittance 
in consequence of the smallness of the apartments; and that one 
of these gentlemen, Baron de . . .., yourself sir, came recona* 
mended by a lady of Inspruck. Through that recommendation 
you obtained a preference over many of your friends.” "Rie 
Baron now recognised the graceful form of the lady to wbdie 
hospitality he had been so much indebted, and eagerly endea¬ 
voured to make amends for his recent ungallant treatment of 
her by offering her his utmost aid. He went to the commissary 
of police, to whom he certified upon his word of honour, that this 
lady was Mrs. SpencCr Smith.—“ Indeed!” said the commis¬ 
sary, “so much the worse for her; I have just been reading the 
Trent Gazette, which my secretary has handed to me. Read 
this paragraph.” The Baron here read the paragraph which the 
Marquis pad seen at the inn on the lake of Zell. He knew not 
what to do. France could reach her victims wheresoever they 
might fly. “ We must not compromise ourselves in this affair/* 
said the commissary of police; I must send the lady and her 
valet-de-chambre to Saltzbourg. But it is needless to make 
enemies anywhere; therefore you had better conduct her thither 
as a mark of respect.”—“ Not I,” said the Baron. “ I will not 
play the part of a gendarme to so lovely and amiable a woman.”-^ 

“ Would you wish her to have four soldiers and a corporal for 
her escort?”—“Certainly not.”—“It must be you or they, 
there is no. choice. I will inform her that we cannot take upon 
ourselves the responsibility of allowing her to proceed.” 

They departed for Saltzbourg, which, by the recent treaty of 
Presbourg, belonged to Austria. The Marquis mounted the boxs 
along with the coachman, and during the journey, w^ph lasted 
a day and a half; he waited at table as expertly as if he had been 
accustomed to the duties of a valet. On arriving at Saltzbourg/ 
the pii^ner, for such she still was; was conducted to the pi^^:. 
cipai inn-in ithe town, and the baron went to apprize the 
rh^stof Mns. Smith’s arrival; having first placed two sentinela^ 
her door. The disectcii^generalof the police at SaJfczbooig wtte/ 
a shrewd, clever man. He probably thought it ridiculous ifaht 
aviWGiaam shouJid chargedsritli pcditfcal> offices; 
very polite, hu threw a little sar<|^m into' his interrpgatoryi * 
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" Who is the tna^'who accompanies you, madam " My Yalet- 

de-chambre.” •— ** His name V* — ** Francesco Raimondo.”-^ 
** How long has he been with you “ Three months/’ The 
director-general left the apartment, making a very low bow. 

The Marquis was guarded in one of the chambers of the house. 
He was conducted to the hotel of the police, where an interro¬ 
gatory was commenced which threatened to prove dangerous ta 
him. At the termination of which a tall thin old man entered,, 
who by his bunch of keys might be recognised as a jailer. The* 
Marquis was consigned to his safeguard, and in a few moments he 
found himself in a chamber ten feet long by seven feet wide, under 
the castle, at two hundred feet below the ground. They brought' 
him some soup, bread, and water, and then left him to enjoy 
himself at his ease. Towards evening a man entered into his 
prison, and said to him in Latin, Your mistress is saved, ray 
friend; she has departed for Lintz."—Is it true exclaimed 
the Marquis. “ Heaven be praised !”—** Truly,” said the man, 
smiling at the facihty with which the prisoner understood his 
Latin, “ you are a very attached, very devoted servant; but for 
yourself, who will save you, my friend V* —God,” answered 
the Marquis, making an allusion to the motto of his house.* 
Some moments after, he was ordered to attend the cabinet 
- of the director. ** Do you know the Marquis de Salvo ?” he 
inquired abruptly. “Certainly. I know him well. He is my 
master,” said the Marquis, without appearing disconcerted. 
" Why did you leave him?”—“ By his order; to follow Mrs. 
Smith, and to endeavour to save her; and my only regret is that 
I have not entirely succeeded.”—“ At what town did you leave 
your master?”—“ At Venice.” They remained in silence for 
some time; the director of the police then rang a bell in a 
peculiar way, as he had done on the first occasion; and imme¬ 
diately a man came in whose looks were not more propitious than 
those of his late jailer. He conducted the Marquis to another 
place of confinement, which was entered by a low wicket door. 
The dungeon contained only two seats and a litter of straw; it 
had all the appearance of a place whence a prisoner could hope 
to be released only by death. For the first time M. de Salvo 
fqjt his confidence begin to fail him. He stretched himself on 
Ihe straw' litter, and fatigue and anxiety of mind soon threw him 
lUto a profound sleep. He had slept for a considerable time 
i when the^iler entered, and respectfully requested him to follow 
Iiim to tli% director of the police. The latter, as soon as the 
Mai^iis entered his cabinet, flew to embrace him, “ My dear 

said he,, ** why did you oblige me to treat you with 
indlieiferity t wias not fair.” The Marquis,fearing that this 

was i snare laid lo entrap him, at first denied that he was him¬ 
self. ^ But the director shosred him a letter from Mrs. Smith, 

AWiuJ of the Salvo &mily, smd the oitgia of their 
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who had arrived at Iiintz, where she was to remfe until the re¬ 
ceipt of Count Stadion’s answer, and where the Marquis was to 
join her. Nothing could have happened more luckily, for the 
Marquis had wellnigh paid for ail, inasmuch as ^e police of 
both Venice and Milan were in pursuit of him. A description of 
his person had been posted up in all the public thoroughfares, 
and those who should conceal him were threatened with severe 
punifhiient. <He was now liberated, and he immediately set off 
for Lintz, where he joined Mrs. Smith, and after the lapse of two 
or three weeks the answer arrived from Viennfiil It was arranged 
that Mrs. Smith should assume tlie name of Muller, and embark 
at one of the northern ports. She immediately left Lintz and 
proceeded to Grate, where she joined her sister, the Countess 
Strassoldo. 

It will be recollected that when at Venice Mrs. Smith rejected 
the offer of the Marquis de Salvo, he assured her of his disin¬ 
terestedness, by promising that as soon as he should have restored 
her to her family he would not even ask the reward of spending 
another hour in her society. As soon as they arrived at Grate, 
the Marquis hired a post-chaise and went to fetch Mrs. Smith’s 
children, who were at some little distance from the town. 
Presenting the two boys to their mother, he said, “ Here are 
your children and your sister; you are now safe under the 
roof of your family: I therefore bid you adieu. I leave you, 
and I hope I have convinced you that a man of honour is 
capable of performing a generous action without the hope of a 
reward.” 

Mrs. Smith, overpowered by her feelings of gratitude, held out 
her hand to him. She begged that he would remain in safety 
under her sister's roof, and not again expose himself to tjhie 
dangers which he had incurred for her sake. He complied with 
her request. Shortly afterwards they proceeded to Russia, and 
embarked at Riga on her return to England. On his arrival iU 
London the Marquis de Salvo received the thanks of Mrs. Smith’s 
family; and Queen Charlotte, the consort of George III., pub¬ 
licly expressed her satisfaction of his conduct. 


r 


Madams Juwot—vod. u. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

The Russian campaign—Coii<!equences of ilip battle of the MosVowa—Kutuzow 
—Mallet’s conspiracy and execution—Nuijjlponimitalina llaioun-al-llaschul 
—The alabaster shop in the Passage du Panorama 1 he Emperor’s loose 
coats—Maria Louisa’s permission that ht should diess as he pleased—Mile. 
L.—The Medicis vases—An invitation to the Llysie Napoleon—iilana 
Louisa—IJcr apathy on ilie subject of Mallet’s consj/iracy—f ambacCrcs— 
—IJis sharp reply—ITie King of Rome and the Enjam Tt ouvti 

I HAVE mentioned the fatal credulity of tlie Tiulvc de Vicenza 
relative to the troops which the Emperor Alexander was assem¬ 
bling on the Russian frontier. M. de Laurirtoii was, foitimately, 
less c^dulous; but he maiiaoed to darken the inextiicablc laby¬ 
rinth into which we were about to enter, and au£;meii1cd the 
confusion. Meanwhile the Russian campaiirn connuenced, and 
the misfortunes of Napoleon obscured his glory and his happy 
Star. In 1812 the Emperor should have acted nioie jirudentJy 
than when, less dazzled by foitunc, he found himself in 1800‘ in 
the presence of the ilussiuns, who weie flyjn<r from him to avoid 
a conflict. Then be halted, took up a formidable position on the 
Vistula, prepared for the approaching campaign, established 
intrenched camps at Tliom and Praga, as well as bndge-heads 
qn the Vistula, the Bug, and the Naiew, and finally, the battle 
Eriedland brought about the treaty of Tilsitt. I am aware 
^at, in answer to these remarks, it may be said that in 1812 the 
nearly reached Moscow, at a period of the year (7ih 
September) v^en the cold is not severe ; but was it not natuial 
that MoscowjHvith a population of 400,000 inhabitants, would 
d^nd iteelf ? 

.(MThe vi®;ory of thcMoskowa, gained by the talent and courage 
of I^aishal Ney, proved as disastrous in its consequences as a 
defeat/ What a fearful list of killed and wounded appeared after 
tfiat battle ’ The Scythian Kutuzow,^who had the presumption 
jto declare thatlie had gamed the victory,.was rewarded by a titfe 
rarefy given in Russia, that of field-marshal. Kutuzow, after all, 
reasonably be excused for saying he had conquered an 
jjapoyyhoso loss was ^ much more disastrous than his own* 
We eara|tge of that day was incalculable. 1 have been assured 
than qne hundred and thirty thousand cannon were 
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fed in ih& course of the battle. If we were conquerors, it w«« 
only for the vain honour of remaining masters of a field of battle 
strewed with the bodies of the dead, and saturated with tfidr 
blood; “ That night/' said Junot to me, “ was one of the moat? 
horrible I ever passed!—We had no provisions—the cold .rain 
poured incessantly—we had no wood to kindle fires—and groans 
and cries of agony resounded on every side." 

We Altered Moscow, and in the mean time the Rpssian army 
of Friedland landed at Riga. The army of JM old avia gained 
Brese on the Bug.—This latter force threatened to cut off our 
communications with Warsaw. We now began to awaken from 
our dream of good fortune*—That waking was terrible. la 
spite of the precautions adopted for preventing the disheartening 
intelligence from reaching Paris, letters were received. The 
unauthenticated reports which got into circulation created more 
anxiety than bulletins which would have candidly told the 
truth,^—they were even more distressing than the first bplletm 
aft(ir tlie retreat from Moscow! There were at that time in 
Palis a number of malecoittents as there always are. Tbp |wlice 
lad kept a watchful eye upon them; but fora time Ife vigi¬ 
lance seemed to have abated. In truth, siuceihd retimi^t oif 
Count Dubois, the police of Paris had been very indifferentiy 
conducted. Of this, an event which occurred at the period h«ns 
alluded to, is an undeniable proof. In after times, it will scarcely 
be credited that in Paris a man, by his own unassisted attemfi^^ 
was on the point of overthrowing the government and estar 
blishing a new order of things, neither wanted nor sought for ; 
and that that man himself placed under arrest the minister and 
the lieutenant of police. Yet all this really happened on the 
23d of October 1812.* 

The following adventure occurred in the brilliant days of Na¬ 
poleon’s empire: , 

It is well known that he was fond of going about Paris 
in the morning, accompanied only by the Duke de Friou|,Y|life 
was always greatly pleased when he escaped being reeog*®^'’ 

* Of General Mallet’s singular conspiracy, to which llWarae Juhothere 
alludes, an interesting and minute account is given by the Dukc of Rovigp^ audsi 
introduced in the third volume (p. 186) of the English edition of .fiourri^eV 
Memoirs of JSfapoleon, published in 1836, to which we refer our reacfcrs. Mlliil, 
and his accomplices, Guidaland lahorie, wereunanimoirslycondeini?ie4to,d®s^tk 
after a trial which lasted three days and three nights. The prisoners Weif sen¬ 
tenced to be shot} and, on the 27th of October, at three in the afternoon, were 
conducted to the plain of Gren^jlle. Mallet walhed with a firm step towar^ 
tl*e p'ace where die file of soldim was drawn up. “ They all very young,*' saiAi 
he^ looking at the conscripts who were to fire at him. Ike prisoners were ■tlnglSl 
all three abreast, and the detachment fiiedat once. After the first discha 
General Mallet still remained standing! He was wounded, but not mxk 
Gn the second discharge be fell, though not quite dead. It has been 
that the soldiera struck him with the butt-ends of their muskets to extjiig^ 

th|,lii)germg,si»r^4;tfl^^^^ ■ ^ . 
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About six»o’clock ou^ niormng, in the month of !5^arch or Apnl, 
he left the Elys4e eiarly, in company with Durpc. They bent 
their course towards the Boulevards, and on arriving there, the 
Emperor obsemd that they had got out very early, as all the 
shops were yet closed. I must not play the Haroun-al- 
Hs^chid so early,” said hej^/' besides I believe it was always 
at night that he wandered forth with his faithful Oiaffar” 
When they arrived at the Passage du Panorama, soine of the 
shops were already opened. One of them particularly attracted 
the Emperor’s attention. It was the celebrated magazin of 
Flt^ence alabaster, which was kept then, as it is now, by 

Mtl- and his sister, natives of Switzerland. There was at 

that^moment nobody in the shop, but a servant girl who was 
sweeping it, and whose movements were much constrained by 
the tear of breaking any of the brittle, but valuable articles 
around her. The Emperor was amused at the cautious way in 
which she performed her task, and after he had stood looking 
at her for some time, he said, “ Ah fa! who keeps this shop? 
is there neither master or mistress here ?” p 

** Do you want to buy any thing?” said the girl, suspending 
her Then leaning on her broom, she rested her chin on 

her hands, and stared the Ehiperor full in the face, ap- 
mrently half inclined to laugh at his eccentric appearance. 
Certainly it would be difficult to imagine a more comical figure 
^ than Napoleon presented in his Haroun-ai-Raschid costume, as 
he used to call it. He wore the famous gray frock-coat j”*” but 
it was n^i^be coat itself, it was the make of it which rendered 
it BO 8ing|ijl|ir. The Emperor would never allow his clothes to 
be in the tesist degree tight ,* and consequently his tailors made 
his coats as if they had measured them upon a sentry-box. 
When he married Maria Louisa, the King of Naples prevailed 
him to have his clothes made by his tailor. The Emperor 
them most courageously for a short time; but he conld 
1 the torture no longer, and he begged for mercy. He 
the question to the decision of the Empress, who, as 
she <i^ld ride on horseback, and take four or five meals 
a day, waa aways good-humoured and willing to agree to any 
thmgk therefore granted Napoleon full power" to dress 
iiH^rding to his own fancy ; saying, that she liked the Eiyi- 
|iergr jas well one way as another. Perhaps she would have 
apdfi^ more Correctly had aba said, she did riot like him any 1^^ 
Sfti way tkad another, ^ 

M Wim ihe lo^^ above described, the Emperor wore 

a his forehead, to prevent his benig 

% unfashionable appearance, joined to bis albi^pf 
lii led the servant girl to conclude, bt 
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the first gIance^ that he wished only to purchase some trifle 
wor^h about ten or fifteen francs, and thitit was certainly not 
worth while to call her young and pretty^laaistress for so paltiy 
a customer. But the Emperor thought differently, and after 
looking about him for a few minutes, he asked in ah authorita*- 
tive tone, whether there was any one to whom he could speaki. 
Mademoiselle L——, who had juSt risen, at that moment came 
down stairs. On seeing her, the Emperor was struck by her 
beauty and her elegant appearance; *and in tmthi,she might 
well nave vied with the finest woman of the imperial cpuit* 
** Parbleu, Madame,” said the Emperor, touching the brim of 
his hat (for he could not venture to take it off’ lest he shouldj’bia 
known), “ it would appear that you are not very .early fbtks 
here. A good shopkeeper should look after her business betteri” 
“ That would be very true, sir,” replied Mademoiselle 
" if business were going on well. But as it is, it matters vaty 
little whether we are in our shops or not.”—Is trade then so 
very bad?” said Napoleon, examining various things on the 
counter. '' Ruine^ sir, totally ruined. I know not what will 
become of us.”—‘indeed! I had no idea that France was 
so pitiable a condition! I am a foreigner. I wish to makeia few* 
purchases, and at the same time I should like to learn 
agreeable a person as yourself, some particulars respecsilli^ lif . 
state of business in Paris. What sort of vases .do yam 
these ?”—Those are the Medicis form,” replied Mademoisetl© 

L- ”—They are very beautiful. What is the price of them?*^^ 

Mademoiselle L-opened at once her ears and heroes* The 

vases were marked at three thousand francs. She tok^apoleon 
the price of them; but he merely nodded his head, and then 
said, “ Pray what is the reason that trade is so bat®?”—Oh, 
sir, as long as that iittle man our Emperor is so madly intent on 
war, how can we hope to eiijoy either prosperity or happiness?” 

As she spoke these words, Mademoiselle L-threw hetsy^- 

into a chair, arid the Emperor stood looking at her with*^i.; 
admiration and'respectful interest which her beauty 'vas''' ’<s?iMfc 
lated to excite. Is your husband with the army ?”'ricpqi:^^' 
the Emperor. “ | am not married, sir; I liv^nere W^ ray 
brother, whom I assist in carrying on his busines* We are not 
French, we are Swiss.”—“ Ah ! ah!” said the ErapeiJiCv; and he 
uttered these exclamations with as much indifference as if he hid 
been yawning. “ Well, I will purchase these two Medicjsmses. 

I send for therii at eleven o'clbek. Take care to have uieoi 
reiqy.” 

With fhese Words, which were delivered in a truly imperial 
tone of authority, he touched the brim of his hat, and darted oqt 
of thri shop, beckoning the Duke de Frioul to follow 
Thai i^rl is very interesting,” said he to D uroc, as they 
Passage du Panorama. When she told me she was a Swiss, I 
fancied I beheld be&ri ine brie of the wives or sisters of the heroesof 
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ike Reutly.* Do you think she knew me ?”—** tam coiifi<ient 
did not, owe. Her mnnner was too calm and too sel^possce&ipacU 
She had no suspicion-in whose presence she was.” The EiilSpetor 
remained silent and thoughtful for a few moments; then, as if 
suddenly recovering from his abstractedness, he looked round 
him with an air of culm dignity. Duroe, who described the whole 
of tliis scene to me, said he was certain that some unworthy 
thought had for a moment crossed the Emperor’s mind, but that 
he had immediately banished it. 

At eleven o’clock two porters, accompanied by a footman in 
imperial livery, arrived at the shop of Mademoiselle L-——. The 
jfoiqliptm was the bearer of a little billet, requesting that the lady 
ifTcHi,herself accompany the vases and receive the payment for 



where am I to go ?” said Mademoiselle h-, trem- 

j for on seeing the imperial livery she began to regret the 
hr€«aom with which she had spoken to her customer in the 
morning. ** To the Elysce Napoleon, Mademoiselle,” said the 
footman. The vases were carefully packed ^d delivered to the 
orters, and Mademoiselle L-, accompaifed by her brother. 




)wed them, trembling like an aspen-leaf; yet she was far 
from suspecting the whole truth. On arriving at the Elysee 
!Napoleon, they were immediately ushered into the Emperor’s 
cabinet. He took three bills of a thousand francs from his desk, 

and, presenting them to Mademoiselle L-, said with u smile, 

^ Another time, Mademoiselle, do not be so ready to murmur at 
tbe stagnation of trade.” Then wishing her good morning, he 
letired into his interior apartment. 

The brother and sister were both sensibly alive to this gene¬ 
rosity. Mademoiselle L-used to relate the adventure with 

the most charming simplicity and feeling. It had taught her a 
^sson; and since that morning she readily admitted that the 
^tpression of trade may eitist without any fault being chargeable 
iteie head of a government The little man, too, had grown 
H^lldOTulIy great in her estimation • not because he had pur-* 
c^PisedLflbm her a pair of vases worth three thousand francs, 
Eut bi^ausse ne had forgotten a remark whiph many others in 
Eis exalted station would have regarded as an unpardonable 
cffence. 

#lallct’s conspiracy produced an agitation wjiich was fdt in 
the lyst remote provinces of the empire. Louisa was at 

lhatl 5rae at Saint-Cloud. She showed no s||n» of alarm, but 
took her daily rides on horseback in the surrounding woods,. 

aught she knew, might have been the haunt of con- 
&|»rator8, Only General Mallet and his two accomplices had 
l»en ais^^ted ,* a4d It was at first believed fliat they must 
hw eOnfedetatefl^ who' would subsequently be discovered, 
!fl^ was mot course on the part of Maria Lomsa ; it was her 

* The whkh Winhoi Teli, Walther, Furst, and StanfEcher took the 
oaOi. 
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a cBwdmsftioa- to ttowMfe lierseM aBocrf?* 
^ iiiidemta]a^» 

wilit could tfeey have done to wc?’* sh«f said, with an afer o^ 
hutUeuTyfio the atdhHjhancellorj when he went to Saiid^-Ooudito^ 
acquaint her with the affair. It seemed as though she meant 
Bay, “ I should like to know what they could have done 
the daughter of the Emperor of Austria ?” But the arbl^i 
chancellor was not the man to-^be much overawed by great aih» 
and high-sounding words; for he himself had^ sat ^ jiulgaieiit 
on a king. And this sarae Francis 11.—this same %rapero(r of ’ 
Austria*—^had been twice compelled to fly before the arn^; of 
France. Such things help to dispel the illusion which em’ ^ 
thrones. l>eath and flight are two events which shci^ mi 
9& he really is—submitting to the common laws of fate. 4 JI 
baceres, departing a little from that cool solemnity whichilf 
forsook him, repW rather sharply, “ Truly, Madame, m 
tunate that your Majesty regards these events with so philos(pmc 
an eye. You were doubtless aware that General Mallet’s inten¬ 
tion was to throwthe King of Rome upon public charily; that 
is to say, in the Elmans Trouves; and as to your Majesty, ycf^ 
were to be disposed of afterwards.* 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


Burning of Moscow—Discouragement of tire French army—The 

JSapoleon on his return to France—His narrow escape from a party ofC^s- 
sacks—His arrival at Warsaw—The Abb^ de Pradt—Napoleon's interview 
with the King of Saatony at Dresden—His arrival at the Tuileries—^The Bm- 
^ror’s peculiarities of feeling—General Kutusow and General Moromw-r- 
The European topsin—Proclamation of tire Emperor Alexander—Napoleon*# 
speech to the Legislative Body—Alexander as Pacificator of Europe^— 
coalition a^inst France—Defection of Prussia—Marshal Soult in 
Bernadotte’s letter to the Emperor—War declared against Prussia— 
of the French army—^Supplies granted by the Senate—The guards iSf 1^ 

—Death of Lagrange—Enthusiasm of France—Marshal Macdpnald \ 
doned— The King of Naples—Misunderstanding between J^uraf , 

leon—Quarrels of the King and Queen of Naples-’^pui^s.-i-^llltoffl'^^ 
Napoleon's decree—Lettera from the Emperor to his sister andSliirat—Injiifr* 
dicious articles in tlie Moniteur—Maria Louisa’s indifference to the critical; 
iKiture of affairs—King Joseph falls back on France^—Battle of'VittcMriiUji^ 


The news wl™ reached usi&m the army of Russia Ipis 
^arce as it was discouraging. Ko letters passed ; we werA dh> 
piiived even of that consolation which is so soothing to^ 
friends. Such was our painful situation in the years 
1813; At that/time the first rumQ.urs||reachea Paris of" 

^ la the pofdtet c^^Mallet was found a plan settling what was to^he 
the memtjers o|the Imperial family. The King of Borne was to be difiptaWjOf 
ip the manner mentioned al)av«. Maria Lcwi^ was never inform^ whai 
ti) be her fete i it wa# by no means flaltermg to tile pride of tim 
Caesars. " 
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burning of Moscow*—that horrible catastrophe, which the bhi^ 
rage ol Napoleon’s enemies led them to characterize as an hermc 
deed, and which would have been furiously anathematized had 
the <ieed been perpetrated by his order. \^en the deadly eold 
succeeded the flames of Moscow—those flames whose devouring 
toij^ues spread through the Holy City with her forty times forty 
cupolas—rwhen the greater part of that army, surprised in the 
midst of security, saw that a return home was almost imprac*' 
ticable—then a fatal discouragement took possession of those 
hravc men who had ao often faced the most’iormidable dangers. 
Too soon our reverses began to assume a more decided aspect. 
In vain did the Emperor endeavour to conceal the real state of 
affadre by pretended confidence, and by issuing decrees respecting 
the theatres, dated from Moscow. Nothing could prevent the 
truth leaching the army; and nothing could prevent it coming to 
us, notwithstanding our distance from the scene of the terrible 
drama. 

Kutuzow, wishing to prevent the junction of Marshal Victor, 
attacked the King of Naples at "Winskowo, and defeated him 
in spite of his obstinate and courageous defence. Napoleon 
then determined on his retreat. Thus, the whole of Europe in 
arms,—more than a million of men sls^ng each other—a capital 
burned and ravaged—widows and orphans weeping—graves 
opening to receive those who fell, even as they set foot on their 
native soil—all this tragedy was at length terminated by a 
calamitous retreat. After forty days’ occupation, Napoleon 
abandoned Moscow—Moscow which he expected to sec in all 
her Muscovite and Gothic glory, with her oriental wealth, her 
gardens, her cupolas, and her roofs of gold—her palacel, and 
her boyards.—^All these he found buried beneath a heap of ash^s. 

Napoleon had determined on his return to France amidst all 
the disasters of the retreat. He first mentionedfliis intention to 
|)uroc. “ If you had heard him,” said the Duke de Frioul when 
acting this conversation to me, “ you would have admired him 
inc|re tipin in any other circumstance of his life.” Napoleon 
next intiuiated his intended return to the Duke de Vicenza, who 
had logjlhls b#ther in the general mortality, and wbo was de¬ 
sirous to return into Fiunce to console his mother. Napoleon 
told him that he should travel under his name. The matter was 
alsa iibmmunicated to Berthier, who, with the Dukes of Frioul 
ana Vicehza, were tlie only persons to whom the Emperor im- 
’ ieS'hii secret. On the 5th of December he set off for 

Hoigony, after a long conference with General Hogendorp, the 
Governor of Wilna, vmom he ordered to make every possible 
exertion to collect provisions and ammunition in the last- 
mentioned town. Mmll have more weight on my throne at 
*the Tuilei^^ than at the head of the army,” said he, to the few 

* Seef tbe of Ihe Comte de S^gur, who gives the most ample details 

ctf fiiis disaster. i 
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persons who were near him at the moment of his departure;— 
and he was right. ' 

On the following night he had a narrow escape at Ochsmiana. 
This was a small town, half fortified, and occupied by a party 6f 
Koenisberg troops. On the Emperoris arrithi, a party of cos- 
sacks who entered the town by surprise, had just been repulfeeu. 
It was a chance that the Emperor was not taken.^ On his 
arrival at Wilna, Napoleon slopped a short time to seethe Dtdke 
of Bassano, for wl^pm he entertained a most sincfire friendship 
and esteem. He asked the duke some questions respecting the 
condition of Wilna, then a point of the utmost importance to the 
army. At Warsaw, where he arrived at one in the afternqpn, he 
would not alight at any private house. He went to the Hotel 
d’Angleterre, and immediately Sent for M. de Pradt, whh had 
been despatched to Warsaw to collect information, and mW up 
reports on the state of the country. M. de Pradt remained for 
some time with the Emperor in a httle parlour on the groundfiioor 
of the Hotel d’Angleterre, for Napoleon would not allow any 
other apartment to oe prepared for him. It is a curious fact 
that in this same parlour in which the Emperor dined on the 
day of his arrival at W|p^w, the dead body of Moreau was for 
a moment deposited whe^' the traitor’s remains were conveyed 
into the country for which his perfidious hand had pointed can¬ 
non against his countrymen and his brothers in arms. The, 
funeral convoy passed through Warsaw, and rested at the Hotel 
d’Angleterre, and the coffin was placed in the little parlour in 
which Napoleon had dined a few months previously. 

I%ie days after his departure from Smorgony, Napoleon was 
at Dresden, where he had a short interview with the King of 
Saxony. From Dresden he proceeded to Erfurth. There he 
left his sledge, and got into the travelling-can iage of M. de 
Saint-Aignan^hc minister from France to the Duke of Weimar, 
and brother-in-law of the Duke of Vicenza. He afterws|^^ 
passed through all the towns of the frontiers, even Meiitz 
on the 19tli of December, a quarter of an hour after'TOidni&|!l, 
he arrived before the front gate of the Tuileries.^ Sli^e MalleF's 
conspiracy, unusual vigilance had been observe# in aflithat re¬ 
garded the police of Paris, and the guard of the*|)alace. The 
Empress was about to retire to bed when the Emperor’s ^ali^che 
stopped at the gate. The guards did not at first recognis# him 
in the little vehicle, in which he was seated with the Duke de 
Vicenza, who after a fortnight’s tete-a-Ute, escorted Ihe^in^^ 
ror to the door of Maria Louisa’s chamber, and he himself 
hastened to take that repose of which he stood so greatly in 
need. Before daybreak on the following morning (the 20th of 
December), the cannon of the Invalids Announced to the city pf 

♦ Biis must have been a most unpardonable instance of neglect on the mit 
of the officer who had the command of the town. The great Cond^ said, ** Ihe 
most able general may have the misfortune to be beaten, but never to be sur- 
prised."’' 
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Paris that the Emperor had returned. 1 was then too ill to go 
to the Tuileries. I despatched my brother thither, as I was 
very anxious t<|, have intelligence of Junot. Albert on his re- 
tui’n informed me that the Emperor’s levee had never been so 
splendid, ng^ so numerous. As to Napoleon himself, he was 
most kind and affable, sympathizing in all the anxiety which 
prevailed, and in the most touching manner soothing the fears 
of fathers and brothers who came to obtain intelligence of their 
relatives. 

Napoleon, like alf'^Sovereigns, felt a pride in being beloved. 
Yet it is strange that in general he never thought of conferring 
any but worldly recompences on the men who were most sin¬ 
cerely devoted to him; as if a single kind word, coming sincerely 
from the heart, would not have repaid such men better than a rich 
principality, such as he conferred on Davoust, who was not on 
that account the more attaclicd to him. On these subjects the 
Emperor had singular ideas; and yet, at the time to which I 
refer, he must well have known what it was to sulfer uneasiness 
of mind. A fermentation then going on in Paris caused him to 
feel a degree of inquietude which, in spite of all his fortitude and 
self-command, he could not conceal from those who knew him 
Well. When the Empress Josephine shared with him that thorny 
seat called a throne, he could make her the confidant of his 
vexations, and that confidence relieved him. With Maria Louisa, 
on the contrary, he was always obliged to keep up a sort of mask, 
and to conceal from her the cloud which would sometimes gather 
on his brow j “ for,” tliought he, “ she may write to her father; 
and the Austrian family, who hate me, would rejoice to learn 
tibat I have my turn of uneasiness and fear.” 

\WhiIst Napoleon was dejected by the first frowns with whicli 
fortune had visited him, the Russians were triumphantly chanting 
thejii’i^ongs of victory. Overjoyed at an event which they had 
no raison to look for, and which was indeed almost the efi’ect of 
ohftnce, they did not even see the sacrifice at which their success 
#bad been purchased, nor the fragile base on which it stood. 
Muscovi^ reluctant to acknowledge that the weather 

ji had ha<ha large*Share in their victory; though it was a general 
remark among the common people in Russia that it was not 
^Steaeral Kutuzow, bmt General MorosoWf* who had destroyed 
|| PrencMrmy. ^ 

' of his danger by the tocsin whicli [the powers of 

®aFope funded on all sides, Napoleon once more summoned 
resouicCs France, whose blood an^reasures weic never ex¬ 
hausted wh^ dither were requiaed iuroe defence of her glory 
and honenr. To th^oceupation of Warsaw by the Russians,f 
the EmparOfi answeiiriid by a Senatus Consultum,;}! which settled 
^the regency diirm|pt|ie mh^rity of the King of Rome. To the 

* * The %#■' t Oa the 8lh of Februaty, 1813. 

$ Swsi'ilte IHhaitettr of ibe 5th of Fofamary, 1815. 
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first step which was advaacefi to attack him he opposed the 
assomnce of the reversion of his power. To the proclamation of 
Alexander,* which invited the Germans to sha^ off the yoke of 
France, he replied, by his speech to the Legijsmtive Body, ** I 
wish for peace, said Napoleon in that speech. necessary 

to the world. Four times since the rupture of the treaty of 
Amiens I have made formal propositions for it. But I will never 
conclude any but an honourable peace, and one that is suitable 
to the greatness of my empire.*’ 

The Emperor Alexander soon undertotlk to play the part of 
pacificator of Europe. A manifesto from Warsaw, dated the 
22d of February, followed the proclamation of the lOtli from the 
same city. It called upon all the nations of Germany to declare 
their independence, as if it would have been less honourable to 
them to answer the appeal of Napoleon,, than to bend' before 
the lancc of a Cossack ! Finally, on the 1st of March, the sixth 
coalition against France was proclaimed throughout Europe, and 
for the sixth time she proudly defied her enemies. On the same 
day Prussia, following up her old system of defection, desei'ted 
her falling friend, to form an alliance with one whose fortune 
was rising. The treaty of alliance between Russia and Prussia 
was signed at Kaliscli. At the same time England and Sweden 
also signed a treaty for overthrowing the common enemy. A 
man who was his natural ally—the brother-in-law of his brother, * 
signed the treaty which was to create another enemy to France 
and to Napoleon; for the Prince Royal of Sweden did all, and 
Charles XIII. was merely the shadow of a king. This new treaty 
of 1813 was only a confirmation of preceding treaties (24th of 
March and 3d of May, 1812); but, on this occasion Sweden was 
bought. The price of her treachery was twenty-five miIlion| of 
francs, and the cession of Guadeloupe, which had been abandoned 
lo the English by General Ernouf. A revolting degree of Jbase- 
ness characterized all these treaties and capitulations, 

Every day the most disastrous news arrived from Spam, 
Every letter that reached us brought intelligence, or the loss <3^ 
a friend, a battle, or a province. Marshal So^t, by super* 
human efforts had struggled with his positioff whicR,had now 
been rendered worse by the removal of the best poition of his ^ 
troops to Ae north, was oblijged to proceed to TalladoHd in the 
norm of Spain. This measure, which was indi#|jpn8able,i,^d' 
which had been delayed but too long, had a serious mtel' 
infioence both on the enemy and on our troops. It discourlp^ 
the latter in proportion os it gave confidence to the former; and 
our sojourn in Spain beAne more than ever precarious, I think 
it must have been about this time that fcrnadotte wrote to the 
Emperor, recommending him, as afriena, to lay aside his amhi* 
tion, to moderate that of conquest which was fatpd to 


# This was dated from Warsaw, tOth February, 1813. 
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Europe. I am disinterested/’ added he, “ in this question, and 
you may believe that nothing but my profound attachment to my 
country and t(%ou prompts this recommendation.’* 

Oan any thin^be conceived more preposterous than this !— 
Bernadette, Prince of Sweden, telling Napoleon, Emperor of the 
French, that he ought to sheathe his sword when he, Bernadotte, 
draws his. Bemaaotte was now alUed to all those antiquated 
Sovereigns which his republican pride had so long spurned ;— 
but among them there was not one whose talent could cope with 
his. In this respect aH, except himself, were null. 

Whilst these preparations were making for the denouement of 
the grand drama, Napoleon was actively organizing his means of 
defence. The guards of honour at once furnished these means, 
and became, as it were, hostages for the security of the internal 
provinces. France, wjiich had been unceasingly insulted by 
Prussia, at length took a decided step; not traitorously, and in 
the dark, but openly, in the Senate of the Empire. In that 
assembly the declaration of war against Prussia was read. This 
was a painful moment to thbse who, like Junot and his brothers 
in arms, were acquainted with the resources of France. They 
knew, for example, that the French army, at the very time when 
war was declared against Prussia, consisted of only thirty thou¬ 
sand veteran troops. Its head-quarters were at Statsfurts, near 
Halberstadt. It was commanded by Prince Eugene, who had 
taken up a position on the Elb.:! and the Saalc, the scene of our 
former glory. Wc were in possession of Magdeburg, Wittem- 
bei^, and Torgau. 

The Senate granted the Emperor the supplies he demanded 
for repelling the meditated aggression against Fiance. One 
hundred and eighty thousand men were ordered to be raised by 
the^enatus Consultum of the 3d of April, 1813. Among these 
were the ten thousand guards of honour, who were the occasion 
of so much outcry being raised against the Emperor. In this, 
as in many other cases, the Emperor was too well served. He 
asked the minister of the interior for only two thousand guards 
of honour, and it was thought to be the most flattering compli¬ 
ment that could be paid to him to send ten thousand. Tims 
eight thousand families vented their reproaches against the Em¬ 
peror, and cursed instead of blessing nim. In addition to the 
above supplies, |hirty-seven civic cSiortes were created for the 
defence of the maritime fortresses. 

About this time an occurrence took place which deeply affected 
the EmperoPs spirits. It was the death of M. Lagrange, the 
celebrated mathei^ician. Napdeon was much attached to 
Lagrange, and was d^ly afleemd by his death; indeed the 
event made /an ippresPon on his mind which appeared almost 
like a prespud^iit. f I quptnot ^jliter my grief,” said he to 
J)uroc; f l||Mnot acc<mnt tor the S!&ancholy effect produced 
5 death if Ikgrange. There seems to be a sort 
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of ptesentiraent in niy affiietaon.” Duroc endeavoured to difr- 
iiipate these gloomy forebodings, though he hi^elf could hot 
always escape their influence, 

France has been reproached with having abandoned the caue© 
of Napoleon in 1814. Perhaps there really was at that time a 
depression of spirit, which had its influence on the conduct of 
the French people. But I can confidently affirm that in the 
preceding year (1813) the public enthusiasm was very great. 
The country was once more in danger. Napoleon openly pro¬ 
claimed this, and France heard him. Th# disasters of the retreat 
from Russia were frightful j but such was the affection which 
that man inspired, that the mass of the people breathed not a 
syllable of reproach. Some few voices raignt be raised, aiid 
occasionally foolish and even clever things might be said; but 
what of that? France faithfully pursued her glory; and the 
recollection of twenty years of victory was not to be effaced by 
a defeat, which might still be excused by the confidence Na¬ 
poleon reposed in his allies. But hftdid not seek this justifica¬ 
tion,—^he cmtented himself with <®ling his people to arms; 
and 260,OOu men rallied round the national banners whenever 
the words foreign invasion were pronounced.—^These words were 
electrical. Prussia, who was the first, as she ever has been, to 
give the" signal of defection, then perpetrated the odious affair of 
Taurogen. General Y6rk abandoned Marshal Macdonald, wfiio* 
had penetrated' victoriously into Samogitria, attacked Livonia, 
and threatened Riga. He was then constrained to abandon his 
success, and not only to fall back, but to see his unworthy ally 
sign a convention with the Russians. Macdonald was obliged 
to retrograde as far as Lawartz and the Oder, instead of establish-^ 
ing himself in the enemy’s territory. But this treachery exmtod 
only a louder cry to arms. France became a camp, and every 
town was an arsenal. . 

I have already mentioned that the King of Naples departed 
for his kingdom, consigning to Prince Eugene thexommahd pf 
the army which Napoleon had intrusted to him (jfiirat). *111% 
Emperor had placed a sacred trust in his h^ndlf ^ut he dould 
not appreciate it. He abandoned the precious remmns of oiir 
brave legions, arid cast upon the Viceroy of Italy the whole 
weight of that responsibility, which Napoleon had given As a 
mark of preference to one whom he thought ^® bravest arid 
most worthy. He retired from the danger, m short; the 
truth must be told.—He forsook the army at Posen and returned 
to Naples. I will here relate a few particulars which throw 
some light on the obscfirity d|ftbis part of his life. A rancbTrius 
feeling had superseded the sentiments ^irih once united the iwri 
brothei's-in-law; these sentiments, however, had never ; 

the mq|it cordial descripH^. Napoleon’s partiality for 
was grounded solely on eoura|^jand the useful account ^ 
to whidi it might be tarried. I duilpt say Ibis from isy own 
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personal impression ; I etnte the fact fnom positive informatioiii, 
wrested of partiality. The Emperor did not ciierish for 
Murat the siiHere jjjpendship which he entertained for the other 
of&cers of the army of Italy. He used frequently to make him 
the subject of derision; and many of us have heard him laugh 
at the King of Naples, whom he used to call a Framoni King^ 
This unfriendly feeling was of old date, and its cause was well 
kjaown to his intimate friends. 

The circumstance which rendered King Joachim almost in¬ 
imical to his brother-in-law, had its rise in what took place at 
the time of his expedition against Sicily (1809). Murat saw 
himself braved by the Anglo-Sicilian fleet, and with an impulse 
of courage which was peculiar to him, he exclaimed, en mant 
without even knowing that he would be followed. He proposed 
a descent on Sicily. The course was arranged, and one division, 
that of General Cavaignac, advanced beyond the lighthouse. 
The other divisions did not follow.—Why, I cannot pretend to 
SBY. But the King of Naples explained the matter in a way 
which reflected great blame on his brother-in-lajv. This ex¬ 
pedition failed, lie attributed its non-success to the Emperor, 
who, he alleged, had given secret orders. lie returned to Naples 
mortified by defeat, and with revenge rankling in his heart. 
From that time ill feeling was apparent between Mtimt and 
Napoleon, and a bitter correspondence was carried on between 
the court of the Tuileries and that of Naples. 

Queen Caroline who had been carrying on a sort of opposi¬ 
tion to her husband, through circumstances of a purely domestic 
nature, seeing a fair pretext for war, took part against the King ; 
and the palace of Naples presented the scandalous spectacle of 
a conjugal rupture. These dissensions extended to the indi¬ 
viduals of the court. Every trifle afforded the King and Queen 
a pretext for annoying each other. There was a physician or 
surgeon named Pabsrde, who was a great favourite of the King, 
ana was consequently detested by the Queen; Paborde was on 
the eve of iharriage with a very beautiful young lady (Made¬ 
moiselle Saint M^me). This aflair, which nobody would have 
cared about, if the King and Queen had not meddled with it, 
became a subject of deadly feud. Joachim, like all hen-pecked 
husbands declared loudly that he would not be controlled 
by his wife, and tliat he would not be a secotfd Bac^ 
€W€c/tt He regarded the French army as a sort of auxiliary for 
seconding the Queen; the consequence was, that he demanded 
the recai of the French troops. The Emperor frowned, and 
answered by a dry i^ative. Murat then manifested feelings of 
the nmat absurd aislr|ia|. The Queen and he became implacable 
enemies, imd^e interior of the palace of Naples was one scene 
of <b<^coid. ^ den^d equa^y maliadroit and ill-timed> 

^b^un&rstaodingh^ween the two crowned heads. 
Jif^t req^tdifd ^t jaU ,th@ rianqh in his service should he 
Itaturaiized as Ife^ltans. The thing was ill-judged in every 
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Jth V* «iud ifflapetor, " tea it|roMld appeat lfe^ 
«iu!^ bsoite no longer regawis himself as a * Freficl^an.” In liia 
indignation at this proposition of Mnrat, Nq^leon immediateljr 
wsned 4he following decree, which Joachim did not easily for* 

■■ 

" CSonsidering that the kingdom of Naples forms a portion 
tks Gr 0 ,nd Empint ^—that the prince who reigns in that country^ 
has risen from the ranks of the French mrmy; that he was 
raised to the throne the efforts and the blood of Frenchmmi, 
Napoleon declares that French citizens are b^ right citizens cC 
the two Sicilies/' 

I had at that time a great number of friends in Naples, severed 
of whom held appointments at the court All concurred in 
assuring me that nothing could be more abstird than the con¬ 
duct of Murat on this occasion. He skulked like a child, tore 
off his cross of the legion of honour, and the grand cordons of 
the order. He repaired to Capodimonte, and there the most 
disagreeable scenes of altercation ensped between him and the 
Queen. MuAt devoted himself to low private intrigues, and 
frequently paSed a greater part of the night in reading police 
reports, which were the more calculated to alarm him? inasmuch: ’ 
as those who drew them up knew his weak side, 'pb gratify Iffs 
taste for espionnage, he lost sight of what was due to himself ; 
for he would receive and converse with the lowest and most de-. 
graded informersi- Still, in spite of all his weakness, Murat had 
some good points in his character. In 1812, when the drums 
beat to arras, he seemed anxious that the Emperor should sum¬ 
mon him. When the summons was given, though he appeared 
to hesitate, he was nevertheless resolved. He set of' for mussia, 
but it was with a sore heart; and he manifested his grievances 
at an ill-chosen moment. As the Emperor said of him, he was, 
always brave on the field of battle: and in the campaign df 
Russia, he showed all the greatest valour hnd determinatfoii,. 
He gained battles over the Russians, and added to the glory of ; 
our eagles. In the dreadful retreat from.Moscow the Empercr 
was surrounded by a battalion which might justly have 
called his imperial battalion. In it, colonels discharged the 
duty of sub-officers, and generals that of captains andlieutetianis. 
Murat was colonel of this battalion. There was something 
chivaiious in this body of men, decorated with gbld epauWes, 
thus constitating themselves the guard of their beloved chief; 
for .such Napoleon was to tliem at-that time, though he thought 
proper to tell nae, in the audience I had with him after Ms re¬ 
turn from Russia, that he exp^denoed nothii]||^ ingratitude. 

It has been alleged that when jfeirat teCmved the cbcumand 
from Ae Emperor, he consented ionly td lead the armr 
Prussian temtory, and that as aoon as it should raacf / E 
bei^ he was to return to Naples. Those who knew any thing 
ihad^petor, immt be convinced of the inaccuracy effete stetfe* 
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n^nt. Is it to bft, 8|^p|Sosed that at a moment when he hkd 
serious reason to'Jba displeased with Murat, he would have al¬ 
lowed the latter t^ictate terms to him—he, who would never 
receive a dictation from any of the powers of Europe? The 
idea is absurd ; besides an article in the Moniteur of the 8th of 
Eebt^ary, that is after he learned that Murat had abandoned 
th6 command, proves quite the contrary. The following is the 
article alluded to: “ The King of Naples, being indisposed, has 
been obliged to resign the command of the army, which he has 
transferred to the Prince Viceroy. The latter is more ac¬ 
customed to the management of important trusts, and he has the 
entire confidence of the Emperor.’' On the 24th and 26th of 
the preceding January, Napoleon had written the following letter 
to his sister Caroline. ** The King of Naples has left the army. 
Your husband is very brave on the field of battle; but he is 
weaker than a woman or a monk when he is not in the presence 
of the enemy. He has no moral courage.” Iii^ February or 
March following, he wrote to Murat thus: ** I will not say 
any thing here of my dissatisfaction of your condlict since I left 
the army; for that is owing to the weakness of your character. 
You are a good soldier. You fight bravely on the field of battle; 
but out of it you have neither character nor energy. However, 
1 presume you are not of the number of those who believe that 
the lion is d^d, and that they may. . . .If you make this cal¬ 
culation, completely deceived. You have done me all 

ifc the harmilbiiit you possibly could do since my departure from 
? Wilna, !Ekit I will say no more of that. The title of King has 
turned head. If you wish to preserve that title, you must 
look conduct.” 

Trtppftiv which was addressed to Murat in 1813, gave the 
^ stroke to his wounded vanity, which had been not a 
little ii^iled by the article in tlie Moniteuf. He ndV became 
the enemy of Napbllom 

I may here observe >that il was injudicious in Na¬ 

poleon tpjiSanction tli^iii^rtion of ul^fsive personalities in the 
Moniteuf. He perfipe created by that unfort%? 

nate journal than by nUoannon. article on the Queen of 
' Efussia, for example, which was atonce false and myust;—^those 
m the Prince Hoypyi of Sweden, de Stadion, M. de Metter- 
togei|^riVifh all that, apipeared from 1803 to 1814 
agaibst the France Oif^ales a^rvfards Geor^ IV. Truly it 
ia inconceivable> that so gi^at as Napdieoh should have 

'paeans of punisninigt^^^ wliQ'faad incurred 

dbe ga^ered more and more thigkly, and 
tirnsto^ aeemed leady^^ break. At this critical momenf how 
liaraaXouisa lemployed,---she who, of all others, might be 
BUpposei to tf^b|e when the' Austrian cannon were about to 
roar on the he%h^ of Montmartre?—The Empress occupieid 
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herself in working embroidery, and playing pn the piano. 
visited her eon, or had him brought to her at certain, houm of the 
day; and the child, who knew his nurse bettf^ than his mother, 
could sometimes with difficulty be prevailed on to hold tip his 
little rosy face to let the Empress kiss him. Maria Louisa was 
not a geneml favourite with the frequenters of the court. This 
may be easily accounted for. Her associations were restricted 
to her own little interior circle; and the Duchess de Montebello 
was almost the only individual admitted to her familiarity. This 
choice was doubtless a good one ; but still she might have made 
herself more agreeable at those little soirees^ to which only about 
forty or fifty ladies were admitted. These ladies were alternately 
invited, so that about ten or twelve were present every evening. 
They were the dames du palaisf and the ladies of honour to the 
Imperial Princesses. 

Spain had felt the counter-stroke of the disasters of the north. 
King Joseph, after having exerted every human effort, was com¬ 
pelled to retire upon France. At this juncture, it was especially 
requisite that our force in Spain should have be«a headed by 
such men as Marshal Soult or Marshal Suchet. But the former 
was still in Saxony, and the latter was occupied in driving Sir 
George Murray from Tarragona, who at length fled and left us 
all his artillery. But what signified this victory?—^Jourdan, 
who commanded King Joseph’s army, was unluckily at the • 
head of it at the fatal battle of Vittoria. All was IcN^l^^^s^gage, 
artillery, every thing fell into the hands of the^||siliia^ The 
road to France was impmcticable; it was necessary fo Proceed 
by the way of Pampeluna, and even in that directionT^e road 
was covered with guerrillas. It was there that GiUjseal Foy 
with twenty thousand men, stopped almost the whole 
of the English army at the battle Of Tolosa in Biscay. 

On hearing of the disastrous battle of Vittoria, thf EMperor' 
sent for Martial Soult. ''You must depart foit Spain,” said he, 

** in an hour. All has been lost by tne strangest mlamanage- 
inent. Depart, and serve me—serve your country, as I know 
you can serve and my gratitude will be boun mr. 

sh^l Soult departed from Driven, possessed of no otber mforma-, 
tion than the total destruction of the army of Spain. He arrived 
on the frontier just as the expiring wrecks of that superb army 
had touched their native soil. He rallied tbrnm ana atta^bl»d 
the enemy at Eoncesvalles, The battle^ was obstinately con¬ 
tested ; bu| what availed even % talent of Soult? it coiud not 
recal the dead to I’fe. After the battle of Vittoria thMrray 
had ceased to exist. Its miserable remains retired into 
after leavinj^ upwards of eight thousand men among the imiW- 
tains of Eoncesvalles. 


Madame JfjNOT—^ yol. ii. 
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XLIV. 

r.v 

The continental coalition—^The Tngend-Band—Proclamation from Hartwell— 
Prussia declares war against France—Military position of Europe—Napoleon's 
dieparture from Paris—^I'he Imperial family at Dresden—Erfurt—Battle of 
Weissenfeld—Defiles of Poserna—Death of Marshal Bessihres—Battle of 
Lutren—Napoleon at the tomb of Gustavus Adolphus—^The King of Saxony 
and Prince Eugime—Scene between the Emperor and M.Metternich—Battle 
of Bautzen—Bernadotte joins the Allies—Visit from Lavalette—Death of 
Duroc—The King of Naples—His alarm respecting the English—He rejoins 
Napoleon—Treaties of Reicbenbach and Peterswalden—Junot at Gorizia— 
General Moreau’s arrival in Europe—Ilis interview with the allied Sovereigns 
at Prague—^Ibe Emperor Alexander—General J . . .. —The two renegades 
—Moreau’s death—His remains conveyed to St. Petersburg. 


The sixth continental coalition, as I have said, was now formed 
against France. The Emperor, had, perhaps, provoked the total 
, defection of Prussia, by his ill*judged rejection of the propositions 
addressed, on the 6th of February, by iM. Hardenberg to Count 
de Saiiit Marsan, our minister at Berlin. These propositions had 
for their object to make the King of Prussia a pacificator between 
the two Emperors. The court of Bei lin, and especially the King, 
were perfectly sincere when, in February 1813, they ofi'ered their 
mediatic^. Two circumstances of litt|e importance prevented it 
beinff aoctepted, and induced Napoleon to place but little faith in 
this Friendly proposition, the protecting air of which was certainly 
ill calculated to please him. It is well known that after the battle 
of Jena the Emperor Napoleon received overtures from the famous 
associatiop called the Tugend~Band (the unions of virtue). This 
association, which had already assumed a formidable character, 
invited Napoleon to emancipate Germany, and to confer on her, 
yejpresentative and liberal institutions, i he Emperor committed 
Abe impolitic mot* of refusing; and his refusal was Attended by 
imo fatal results to himself and to France. The first was, to con¬ 
cert implacable and powerful enemy a force which ip his 

hands miglit have become the lever of the north of Europe# by 
^acins at his illg^osal all the youth of Germany. The Tusend- 
|itatl|jr augiuented jts power since the battle of Jena. 
The cabin^of JBjerliii under the infiuence of that association, 
fmd was im^rtant circumstances: it bad been instru* 

mental King William to depart for Breslau, wb|^e 

othAr intereil^ TS^eivtolcome under discussibHi. The 
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JBandTtlius became the enemy of Napoleon, Ibronglb refneal 
to esponse its can®. On learning mat tbe ICing of Prnasiia 
at Breslau, Napoleon smiled, with an exp^sion wbi^i^^^ed 
those who observed him to guess what was passing in min^ 
The note communicated to M. de Saint-Marsan wai refusi^, wkh 
some offensive remark. There were two causes which M tihat 
time urged tlie Emperor to a sort of half-revealed hostility to* . 
wards Prussia:—the certainty he supposed he possess^ of* 
treason of the cabinet of Berlin; and, on the otiler hand, the 
extreme confidence he reposed in^^pie cabinet of Vienna. 

In 1813, and even, I may say, in the beginning pf 1814, the 
Powers of Europe entertained no intention of re-establishing the 
Bourbons on the throne of St. Louis. In the circles in whmh £ 
mixed in Paris, I every day heard conversations in whic^ the 
dangers of France were freely discussed; but the possiJsiUty of 
the Bourbons being brought back by the Allies wJk« nevei* 
thought of. At length the mmous proclamation of Louts XVIII. 
was circulated on the coasts of Normandy and Brittany by Eng¬ 
lish cruisers. This proclamation was ably written, like every 
thing which emanated from the pen of Louis XVIII. I caiuii^ 
describe the astonishment it excited in France—^in Paris paitioir 
larly. The exiles of Hartwell had been forsaken and even for¬ 
gotten by the English ministers since 1811. The efforts and the, 
gold of the cabinet of St. James’s had been tri^ in anoth(6r 
quarter. But seeing all the advantage that might be derived 
from a diversion in favour of the deposed Bourbon, fsptily, Lord 
Liverpool joyfully embraced the scheme. It succea^sd beyo^Mi 
his most sanguine hopes, and proved the death-blow of Napoleon. 
The reverses of the Russian campaign might have be^ repaired.^ 
The affection of a great people would still have furnished ti^eir 
Sovereign with immense resources; but before Napoleon could 
ask for proofs of that affection, there suddenly riSie ^ befiM^ 
him an unknown enemy. This enemy appeared like a 
from the grave to a multitude of persons who had abandoned the 
white flag, sincerely believing its cause to be lost for ever. Napo¬ 
leon, who for fifteen years had occupied the throne of France, 
his cla?m to which was legitimately acquired by his services and 
the voice of the people, now heard the appalling words Usurper i 
and Legitimacy! That which he justly regarded as the rightful 
inheritance of his son was now about to be wrested ffossn him in 
the name of the old caust‘, which he had every reason to believe 
was lost and forgotten. This new adversary was more fearful 
than all the rest.*^ 


* About this period, March 1813, a great deal was said about a letWAWftto 
to the EmpeKH' by the Prince Royal of Swdlen. This letter was sabi tClhe a 
sort of lesson rpaia by the pupil to his master • and it was very well known that 
that master had no iodination to tdte advice, even from those he loved . ChNise- 
quentiy, he reprded the demand made to him % Bernadotte. to to 

Europe as an the gravest kind. %madatte was w 

pretext f(K a complete rupture with France. “ 

2g2 
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Meanwf^fi®,}l*iru8siav declared war against France, and pro¬ 
claimed h^l%4*®®'**** treaty of continental alliance. We 
were a terrible position! The army commanded by 

Prince Eu^Ate, which constituted our principal force, did not 
amount to two thousand men—veteran troops! The viceroy 
performed prodigies during the time he remained without aid, 
and alnjfist without hope, surrounded only by dissatisfied troops, 
and by mlies ready to desert our cause. We were still in pos¬ 
session of Magdeburg; the Viceroy’s head-quarters were at 
Stassfurth, near Halberstadt; and Rapp, who was shut up in 
Dantzick, maintained himself like a hero. Junot had departed 
for the Illyrian Provinces and Venice, for the English threatened 
the coast of all that part of the south, and the Emperor saw, in 
the hour of danger, the advantage of sendmg thither a man 
devoted#to him like his old friend. Berlin was occupied by the 
Cossacks. The new city of Dresden was taken by the Prus¬ 
sians. Hamburgh was evacuated, and the forces of the French 
army, though formidable in appearance, were not calculated to 
inspire confidence in men capable of appreciating them. The 
Emperor’s departure, which took place on the 16th of April, 
caused a deep sensation in the city of Paris. On all previous 
occasions his departure had never given rise to apprehension. 
Victory had ever been faithful to him I—But fortune had ceased 
tp smile, and alarm had taken the place of confidence. News 
ivas looked for with a mingled feeling of impatience and fear. 
It was known that negotiations were ofifejaed;—but what would 
be the result! 

The Imperial family assembled at Dresden. The Emperor of 
Austria, the best of men and most aflectionate of fathers, was 
happy to see his daughter again, and above all to see her happy; 
for so she certainly was. At that time the Emperor Francis was 
not inclmed to go to war. Austria was no doubt eager to repair 
her los^s, and especially to make amends for the vast misfor¬ 
tunes which had surrounded her since 1805. Thus, in 1808, 
the cabinet of Vienna proposed to that of St. Petersburg the 
triple alliance of Austria, Prussia, and Russia; which propo¬ 
sition was rejected. But, in 1813, if Napoleon had consented 
to restore 'fche Illyrian Provinces and some other conquests use¬ 
less to France, but important to Austria, the latter power would 
have been, what natural and political laws had ordained she 
should be—our faithful ally. 

Napoleon having left Paris on the 16th of April, arrived at 
Mentz on the l^th, and on the 26th reached Enurt. Here he 
remained a few days, and then proceeded to his head-quarters, 
llie,battle of Wissepfels was fought on the 29th of Apnl. Our 
advanced guard, composed entirely of infiintry, fi>r we had no 
cevalry since the disasters of Moscow, defeated the Russian 

well eneugh to be assured of the effect to be pcoditced on ium by sdvice con* 
m the riiape of remonitnmce. 
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advanced guard, which was opmppsed entirel^t ol Alas 1 

this partial triumph was the precursor of a saS reyj^fi^HTortune. 
The ground was disputed foot by foot ffaporeptf^^fe^ well 
aware that the issue of the campaign depended b^lts 
The conflict was obstinate on both sides, and every httlh sbirmiSi 
was attended with vast bloodshed. General Wittgenstein comp 
manded a numerous force of infantry.and cavalry, with which he 
was instructed to ^fend the defile, or rather the defiles of f^scrna. 
A formidable artillery force augmented the strength of this 
position, which, nevertheless, Napoleon resolved to carry. This 
was on the eve of the battle of Bautzen, and Napoleon made 
choice of Bessieres for the dangerous enterprise. On the 1st of 
May, the Marshal, seeing the defiles of Poseraa so formidably 
defended, and knowing how important it was for the French 
army to gain possession of them, entered the defile of Rippach, 
which was more strongly defended than the rest, and advanced, 
sword in hand, at the head of the tirailleurs, whom he encouraged 
at once by his words and his example. The heights were car¬ 
ried, the efiemy was routed, and we were in possession of the' 
defile. At this moment Bessit^res, who was always the first 
in the face of danger, received a fatal wound. A ball entered 
his breast, and he breathed his last before he could be fully 
aware of the glory that attended his death. 

His aides-de-camp, and those immediately about him, for a 
time concealed the event from the knowledge of the army. A 
cloak was thrown over body, and the Emperor was the only 
person made ai^uainted with the misfortune. The intelligence 
overwhelmed Hm. Bessi^res’s death was an immense loss to 
Napoleon; he felt it both as a Sovereign and a friend. That 
same night tlie Emperor wrote these few lines to the Buchess 
of Istria: Your husband has perished for Fran^—and he 
closed without pain his glorious life.” ' 

After this first disastrous loss, a triumph, though w%n witb 
blood-stained laurels, was ostentatiously announced by the 
French journals. This was the battle of Lutzen. Napoleon 
probably wished to revive the recollection of Gustavus Adolphus, 
who died and was interred at Lutzen. The Empeiw arrived at 
the latter place on the night of the 1st of May. {{is spirits 
were de^ly depressed. The death of Bessieres, which hadi 
happened only a few hours before, and which he was constrained 
to conceal;—the critical ^'ircumstances in which he was placed, 
all tended to cast a gloom on every surrounding jolyeet. Na- 
^leon was‘ not usually influenced by external circumstances; 
but here the moral effect produced a reaction. He visited the 
tomb of Gustavus Adolphus,* and there, in the silence of night, 
during the interval between the loss of a beloved friend and the 

• There is sn obelisk erected on the spot near the road-ride ftom Weisseu- 
fels to Leipsic, where Gustavus fell. 
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gaining ^ Napoleon experienced impressions, which, 

by his otto jieknowledgment, appeared to him a sort of revela¬ 
tion, hs it may, the battle of Lutzen was won by a sort 

or an inspiration of the Emperor*s genius, which 
a mind Jike liis might naturally attribute to a sort of predesti¬ 
nation. * 

" This is like one of our Eg^tian battles,” said he, as he sur¬ 
veyed ime ground—“we have infantry and|artillery, but no 
cavalry,—gentlemen, we must not si)are ourselves here!” He 
afterwaids remarked, “ I have gained the battle of Lutzen like 
the Generahin-chief of the army of Italy, and the army of 
Egypt!” In the utmost heat of the action Napoleon alighted 
from his l^rse, and, to use his owm words, he did not spare hint- 
66^* Whole batteries were carried by bayonet charges. Mean¬ 
while Prince Eugcme, by a skilful and well-executed march, had 
opened the gates of Dresden to the good King of Saxony. This 
was the last exploit of the viceroy’s brilliant campaign. Un¬ 
fortunately Napoleon required his services in Italy, whither he 
returned on the 12th of May—the very day on which the King 
of Saxony re-entered his capital. On the l8th of May, Eugene 
was in Milan. By his intelligence and activity he raised a new 
army, and that army was fighting in German in the month of 
August following. It consisted of forty-five t^usand infantry, 
and two thousand cavalry. All this partakes of the miraculous j 
within the space of eleven months the army of Italy furnished 
nearly ninety thousand troops—forty thousand at the beginning 
of 1812; twenty thousand in the autumn; and twenty-eight 
thousand at the end of March 1813. These latter, commanded 
by General Bertrand, joined the army of Germany on the very 
day of the battle of Lutzen. The departure of Prince Eugene 
made a dee|> impression on Austria. His journey was regarded, 
though perhaps unjustly, as a proof of distrust; and at that 
moment when Austria openly assumed the character of armed 
mediator, her dignity felt wounded. 

Napoleon had a conference with Count Mettemicb, for at that 
jj^time he had not been elevated to the rank of Prince. The con¬ 
versation was warmly maintained, and there appeared reason to 
4|pprehen#that something unpleasant might efisue. The Em- 
©eror began to lose all self-command. He advanced towards 
M. de Mettemicb, speaking in an elevated tone of voice, and 
byr ft. sudden motion of his arm, he struck the hat which M. 
de rhelJim his hand, and it fell to the ground. 

NaBoleod ^^/this, and appeared a little disconcerted at the 
interlocutors continued walking about; M. de 
iBaintained his san^^roid, and took no notice of the 
fte. ^l|!e trivial in itself, had its influence on 

the te became {jreoccupied, and Icioked id; 

anforh^ he passed it, in a ivay that showed 

* was not a litlie vexed at his otoi ^va^n^h. “ What #111 he 
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do thought M. de Metternicli, who was resolved to go away 
without his hat, rather than stoop to take it up. After two or 
three turns up and down the room,, the Emperor, oy ap artful 
mancBuvre, managed to pasi quite close to the hat, So'^h^ it 
came precisely in his way. He then gave it a gen^e kim^ mth 
his foot, piciced it upf and carefully laid it on a chair which stood 
near him. In this little affair, so msignificant in itself, Napoleon 
6ho\Yed all the address and presence of mind which he^j^o well 
knew how to exercise in matters of greater importance. 

Whilst the army of Italy was engaged in opposing the Rus^ 
sians, the most active communications were maintained between 
France and Austria. Count Louis de Narbonne, and M. de 
Canlaincourt, both of whom were very anxious to bring aboul 
peace, to which they were likewise convinced Russia was not 
averse, were appointed to negotiate on the part of France. The 
battle of Bautzen was fought on the 21st of May. On the 2d 
of May, the day on which the battle of Lutzen was gained, Na¬ 
poleon had remarked, We shall conquer about three o’clock 
this afternoon.” A similar prediction preceded the victory of 
Bautzen. But what torrents of blood sullied our laurels! 
Our loss was considerable, though inferior to that of the Rus¬ 
sians and Prussians. The Emperor, on his part, acknowledged 
the loss of twenty thousand men. Nevertheless the advantage 
attending the victory was immense. It rendered us masters ol . 
all the roads leading to Silesia, and thus opened to us the heart 
of Prussia. 

The news of the junction of the Prince Royal ofSwedisiii 
circulated about this time, with the coalition of the allies, added 
to the public disquiet. On the 18th of May, he had landed af 
Stralsund with 30,000 Swedes. This, on the part of Berna¬ 
dette, was an absolute treason to his country, which nothing can 
ever obliterate. At Stralsund he assembled, under his owft 
command, an army of a hundred and forty thousand men, con¬ 
sisting of Russians, Prussians, and Swedes. This was the arriij 
which, after having beaten Marshal Ney at Dumewitz, as weft 
as the brave Oudinot, saved Berlin, by preventing Napoleon 
from profiting by the advantage gained at Dresden. 

Paris was de^rted. Those ladies whose husbands Were 
sent with the army had set off to their country '&ts, or ti> 
the different watering places, and none remained in the capital 
except those who, like myself, had peremptory reasons for not 
leaving it. A little circle of friends ass^bled at my house 
every evening. LaValette came to see me on one of these occa¬ 
sions, and I observed that he looked gloomy and chagrined, 
he who was always so cheerful and good-humoured. 

•yens!” exclaimedT, “ what is the matter? You look,as 
iancholy as if you had come from a funeralLavalette chan^esi 
iCOlOur. He put his hand into his bosom, and drew out a lalNsf* 
jt was from the grand army, and was in the handwriting of 
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Duroc.—“ Ah !” said, thanks for this. I have ; 

nothadnewsforsoiong atimdT^ i ' 

I broke open the ^^ter | it h^ .bee® at two separate 

tirpes, and so rapidly that it was kcarcdly legible. He had begun 
to%rite to on the eve of the battle of Bautzen, and bad 
finished the’letter next da^—io at Ifast J imaginetk 

Next morning, before ten o’clock, ld. de,l»avalette again * 
called on me. On recollecting his agifaited manner the night 
beforei a sinister'idea crossed my mind, I thought of Illyria, and 
runping to meet him as soon as he entered, I exclaimed:—“ What 
has happened to Jnnot?”—**Nothing,” he replied: and seat¬ 
ing himself beside me he took both my hands in his, and said in 
that feeling manner, so peculiarly his own:—“ My dearest 
friend, w’e have sustained a great misfortune, for it is a misfor¬ 
tune common to us all.” Then, after a pause, as if fearful to 
litter the fatal words, he added: ** Duroc is dead!”—He was 
killed at the battle of Ripenbach, or rather by one of those 
fatalities which Province is pleased to inflict,upon us—it was 
after the battle w^ eimed !” , 

He then inform^ me that Duroc, sl^j^ing behind the Em¬ 
peror, in conversation with General Kirsblper, was killed by the 
rebound of a ball, which was fired from great a distance, that 
it was inconceivable how it should have J^ken eflect. It did so, 
however, imd too fatally, for the second rebound inflicted Duroc’s 
death blplir^ This event deeply afi'ected the Emperor. He fol¬ 
lowed tbi^Duke de Frioul to a cottage, to which he was con¬ 
veyed, in the village of Marksdorff, at the entrance of which the 
fatal occurrence took place. Duroc, who was scarcely able to 
breathe, j^as laid on a bed, and a sheet was thrown over him. 
Oil seeif^Hhe Emperor so deeply moved, he said:— 

S Sire, leave this scene I entreat you j it is too much for your 
reelings. T consign my family to your care.” Duroc was one 
of those rare men who are but sparingly sent into the world, 
lie was universally beloved and esteemed, and the favour which 
the Emperor bestowed on him, never excited envy. His death 
was an irreparable loss to Napoleon. 

0 I had many friends at Naples, attached to the court of the Queen 
wild King Joachim; and I received from them, j|ibout this tame, 
letters whil^ surprised me strangely. The King, I was infoimed, • 
had received from th^ Emperor orders to rejoin him in Qeimiaay, 
and ^ was reported eife in the interior of the palace, that Joachim 

^ leffi^ed I maKhere briefly relate the circumstances which 

followed departure of the King of Naples, when 

he abandmiaa .the French at Posen on the 17th of January, 1813. . 
Murat, doubties^ behaved badly to tbe JPImperor; fact 
wliich 1 certify, because I have propm bf it in rny ppsaeCrr i 
fiion, is, tb^t a Gcn|pkacy %mcd in tlmv-j^som of his family w&C i 
the iiple ^use of hts ipt faults., It was likewise a very artfsdly 

oc^on^ his precipitate departure 
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from Posen on the 17th of iTnfounded alarms were 

raised in the mind of Joachim relative to the designs of the 
English on his dominions. Urgent messages \Vere despatched 
to mm with the intelligence, that an English fleet was m si^t 
of the coast of Calabria, and that preparations were makinglor 
a landing, 'this intelligence, together with letters from the 
Queen, induced him suddenly to leave his head-quarters at 
Posen. He set off accompanied by his aide-de-camp General 
Kosetti, and 'hnrried*^ to Naples* ^n a state of hnxiety winch 
almost deprived him of the powef of sleeping ot taking food. 
Sometimes he would rub his head, and wildly exclaim. The 
English!—^The English !—Rosetti; you will see that when we , 
get to Florence, we shall find they have landed, and that they 
are masters of Calabria !’* 

Instead of repairing to Naples, he proceeded to Caserte, where 
the Queen and her family then were. The lady who furnished 
me with these particulars was at that time at Caserte, in the 
exercise of her court duty. She assured that the first inter¬ 
view between Joachim and Caroline waS exceedingly cold and 
constrained, and that violent scenes ensued' after the King'a 
return. Murat rejoined the Emperor during the armistice qjf 
* Plewitz. Napoleon gave him the command of the right wing of 
the army on the day of the battle of Dresden. From Siat 
time to the moment of his departure for Italy, which v^as after ^ 
the battle of Leipsic, his conduct was worthy of what he had 
shown himself to be when with the army of Italy, and in Egypt, 
He seemed anxious to prove that he had no wish to spare his 
blood in the service of the Emperor. 

Our ill-fortune in Spain produced a fatal influence in th0 north, 
in spite of the presence of Napoleon. The combined disasters of ' 
Russia and the Peninsula inspired our adversaries with renewed#! 
confidence. Alliances were signed against us in all quarters. 
The treaties of Reichenbach and Peterswalden gave to the coaU- ^ 
tion an army of two hundred and fifty thousand men; and yet, at * 
the commencement of the campaign, England was so destitute of 
financial resources that she could not grant subsidies. About this 
time 1 received a letter from Junot, dated Gorizia. He had set 1 
out on a long journey along the shore of the Adriatic kbu t the 
information he received led him to apprehend that theEnglish. 
would effect a landing at Fiume. He immediately returned to 
Gorizia; and on the fith of July the English re4ly presented 
themselves before Fiume with a small squadrofi, oonsistii^ of aa 
eighty gun ship and several smaller vessels filled with English 
troops. The snips fired on the city, and, after a short resistance/ 
which was abridged by the defection of some Croatian troops, the 
r 2 :^liBh effected a landing. 

General Moreau, who had resided for some rime in Americ^ 
embarked on the 2l8t of June for Europe, accompanied by hss 
wife and M. de Swinine, a person attached to the llussian em- 
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bassy. Moreau returned to Europe with revenge in his heart, 
and a determination to wreak it, at any price, even that of 
honour. He landed, I think, at Gothemberg, on the 24th of 
July, and from thence proceeded to Prague to see the Allied 
Sovereigns, who awaited him with a degree of impatience which 
Beemed to say,— JVe count on you to aid us in our designs on 
France, He engaged to direct the operations of the campaign. 
No doubt he must have felt many bitter pangs of remorse, when 
he beheld those national colours and those uniforms which he 
himself had so often led against the Austrians and Prussians. 
On the eve of the battle of Dresden, the Emperor Alexander 
came to him and said, “ I have come to receive your commands; 
I am your aide-de-camp.” A Russian officer who was present 
on this occasion, assured me that when the Emperor Alexander 
uttered the above words Moreau became deadly pale, and 
trembled so violently that it was easy to discern the painful 
state of his feelings. One day he met General J .. . ., who, 
owing to some cause of dissatisfaction, had left the French army, 
in which he had long served. Moreau, though but slightly 
Acquainted with him, was so happy to find some one situated 
Ijike himself, that he stepped up to him and took him cordially 
by the hand. General J however, withdrew his hand, 

and replied coolly to the greeting of Moreau. “ It is somewhat 
strange,'' said the latter to his fellow renegade, but with a 
certain degree of reserve, for he saw the other was not inclined 
to meet his advances, “ it is strange that wc should meet here 
under circumstances so similar.”—“ It is one of the whimsical 
decrees of fate,” replied General J . .. ., “ but after all our 
cases are not so very similar; for you must know I am not a 
Frenchman.” Moreau heaved a deep sigh, and, covering his 
* face with his hand, turned away and said no more. This 
circumstance took place three or four days before his death.’*' 

* He was killed in the following manner: Accompanied by the Emperor 
Alexander, lie was majcing a reconnaissance before Dresden, on the 27th of 
August, 1813. The Czar, following up his declaration of being Moreau’s aide- 
de-camp, obliged him to pass first along a bridge, which was rather narrow. A 
ball filed from the French array strude Moreau, and shattered Ins right knee, 
then, afterjpassing through the body of lus horse, it cained away a part of his 
left leg. 'Consteniation prevailed throughout the Russian camp. The Czar 
was deeply afiected. As to Moreau, he suffeied a martyrdom of agony. A 
litter was formed, which was supported on the Cossacks’ pikes, and in this 
manner Moieau was borne from the field of battle. He was conveyed to a 
^use where the Emperor Alexander’s chief surgeon amputated bis right kg. 
He bore the Ojicration courageously, and when it was over he said to the sor* 
geun,—" f3^t the left, sir, what is to be done with that The surgeon looked 
at him with surpiise-—Yes,” pursued Moreau; what is to be done with this 
^gment of a hmb t It is perfectly useless.” The surgeon fepUed that he 
feared it would be impossible to save it.— Then cut it oft;’' said General 
Moseau, coolly; and he exkAded his leg with a stoicism which would have 
been truly aublifse, h^ he received the wound Jbr his country. He suftlsttd 
the most terrible a^ny. The Emperor Alexander was deeply afflicted at the 
terrible death of the man whom he liad called his fiieitd, and tahw as ^ 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

Tiie Duke de Rovigo—.Tunot’s illness and death—State of Spain—Treaty of 
alliance with Denmark—Congress of Prague—Propositions to Austna— 
Rupture of the Armistice—Prince Schwartzenburg—Battle of Dresden— 
Victory—Reverses—Surrender of St. Sebastian—^Treaty of Tmiilitz—Battle of 
Katzbach—Wellington enters France—Battle of Leipsic—Death of Prince 
Poniatowski—Na^leon’s visit to the King of Saxony—^Tbe French army 
cross the Rhine—The F.mperor’s arrival at Mentz—Surrender of Pam^luna 
—^Die French driven from Spain—The typhus fever—Treachery of Prince 
Schwartzenburg and the Prince of Wirteraberg—FiVacuation of Holland— 
Restoration of the House of Orange—Napoleon’s amval at St. Cloud— 
Murat—Intrigues of England—Admiral Bentinck and the Duke de Vau- 
guyon—The Emperor’s laconic letter to Murat. v 

The severe shocks I had sustained by the death of my two 
valued friends, Bessieres and Duroc, had produced a serious 
effect upon my health—but, alas ! a still more dreadful stroko 
awaited me. One day, as I was reclining on my sofa, after a 
sleepless night and much suffering, I was startled by the voice 
of my brother, who was speaking loudly in the adjoining room. 
In his interlocutor I fancied I recognised the voice of the Duke 
de Rovigo. In a moment the door was opened, and the Duke, 
though held back by my brother, forced bis way into the room* 
I come by command of the Emperor,” replied the Duke, and 
in his name I mast have free access every where,” At these 
words Albert ceased to dispute his entrance, and he advanced 
into the room. Albert stepped up to me, and, taking both my 
.hands in his, said in a voice faltering with agitation: “ My be¬ 
loved sister—summon all your resolution, 1 implore you. The 
Duke brings you sad tidings—Junot has been attacked with a 
fierious illness.*" These words pierced me to the heart—I 

counsellor. He shed tears upon his deathbed. The whole of the allied army 
might be said to have received a wound in the person of General Moreau, It 
seemed as though the ball had been multipli^, and had struck all the com- 
mauders at once. The army was beaten at every point, and completely routed. 
The torrhentstgndured by General Moreau might almost be regarded as a retri¬ 
butive punishment. An aide-de>camp of the Emperor Alexander informed me 
that he was assailed by an intolerable thirst, and that he suffered tlie torture of 
a deaUt in the desert. He expired on the night of the 1st of September. His 
body was embalmed at Prague, and conveyed to St. Petersburg, where the. 
zar caused it to be buried in the Catholic church of that city. 
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uttered a stided scream, but could not articulate a single word* 
Albert, perceiving the thought that crossed my mind, embraced 
me, and said, “ No, on my honour, nothing has happened worse 
than what 1 tell you. My dear sister, compose yourself, for 
the sake of your children, for the sake of Junot, I entreat you.*’ 

The suddenness of the intelligence completely overpowered 
me. 1 had received, only four days previously, a long letter 
from Junot, which bore not the slightest trace of the tenible ilU 
ness that was now so unexpectedly disclosed to me. The £m> 
peror would not allow Junot to be brought to Paris for medical 
aid, but directed that he should be taken to bis family at Mont- 
bard. Alas! my most dreadful anticipations were realized. 
The most unfortunate scene had ensued on the arrival of my 
husband in his paternal home. J unot^s father, who was naturally 
of a melancholy temperament, sunk into a state of helpless 
stupor, on witnessing the afflicting malady of his son. Junot’s 
sisters could do nothing but weep and lament, and his nephew, 
Charles Maldan, was a perfect nullity. Junot was, indeed, sur¬ 
rounded by the afi'ection of the inhabitants of his native town, 
who seemed to vie with each other in showing him marks of the 
most noble and generous attention. 

There are events which the mind cannot endure to dwell on, 
in spite of any effort to summon resolution. I can scarcely 
ever bring myself to think or speak of the melancholy scenes 
which ensued at Montbard after the arrival of Junot, who 
breathed his last on the 29th of July, at four in the afternoon.* 

The intelligence from Spain, received in private letters, was 
very alarming. Napoleon still maintained the war in {he Penin¬ 
sula, and contented himself with sending back Marshal Soult, 
whose forces he diminished by taking twelve tliousand of the 
guards, and nearly forty thousand of the old troops. This was 
depopulating the army of Spain. The result of this measure was, 
Marwal Suchet was obliged to leave Valencia, and march ojtt the 
Ebro. In the mean time we signed a treaty of fflliance with Den¬ 
mark, and the Congress of Prague was opened. At that congress 
were decided the destinies of Europe, ana Napoleon lost the game 
he was playing against the Sovereigns solely by his own fault. 
One of the cfuses which chiefly contributed to his error was tl^| 
nustaken ofnnion he had formed of M. Mettemich. I hav^ljie^ra 
him express this opinion in conversation* Subsequently, perhaps, 
he conrecied it j hut^at that time M. Metternich^s noble^spiritwaa 
wounde^* „ ^ 

On the 8tli of Auzust Napoleon sent new propositions to the 
Emperor Francis. N ew discussions ensued. The lt)th of August 
arrived; me armistice was broken, and die SovereigUiiof Sweden, 

* lbs IwpM of cidoni; interval of time, I <»ins^urdon thoa^ I can¬ 
not stupidity of Junofs toily, who sonfeied the man vdiose 

*8afety thw shottfil have watched over fiom priae, if not from aiSection, to do 
what he (Ud in the delirium of a brain fever. 
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Russia, and Prussia, signified to France their intention of re¬ 
suming hostilities. There then appeared reason to believe that 
Napoleon’s object had been merely to gain the time necessary for 
the arrival of nis troops. 

As to the confederation of the Rhine, it was first proposed to 
break it up, then continue it. The whole of Italy was to remain 
under the direct or indirect domination of France. We therefore 
became a dangerous rival to England with our ports, and those 
of Italy, Belgium, and Holland. The war commenced. Napoleon 
now had to depend upon the resources of his genius. The allied 
forces amounted to six hundred thousand men, whilst those of 
France did not exceed three hundred and fifty thousand, two- 
thirds of which consisted of young conscripts scarcely arrived at 
manhood. To the numerical advantage of the Allies must be 
added the immense advantage they possessed in^ fighting on 
friendly territories, with the facility of obtaining provisions, etc. 

On the 20th of August Napoleon was informed of the junction 
of the Austrian troops with the Allies. Prince Schwartzenburg 
was appointed Generalissimo of all the forces of the coalition. 
Napoleon was still himself, and his presence at the head of 1^ 
army had not lost its magic power. On the 20th of August he 
learned that Austria had abandoned him; and on the 21st he 
resumed the offensive, and defeated Blucher. Amidst the triumph 
of Goldberg* he was warned of the march of the Allies on 
Dresdenf, advised by Moreau. He consigned the army of Silesia 
to Macdonald, and hastened with his guards to succour Dresden, J 
where he arrived at nine on the morning of the 26th, Some skir¬ 
mishing was going on in the suburbs. Napoleon then gave an 
example of that luminous intelligence which elevated him to the 
highest rank among military commanders. His eagle eye scanned 
the battle at a glance. He immediately saw the course on which 
depended victory or defeat. Instead of waiting for the attack, he 
ordered it. The Prussians and Russians, apparently bewildered 
by th# impetuosity of the movement, were repulsed to a great dis¬ 
tance, leaving forty,thousand slain on the field of which they had 
been masters in the morning. 

On the evening of that day Napoleon entered Dresden with 
the 2d and 6th corps. Throughout the whole of the battle he 
had himself fought like a sub-lieutenant, sword in b»nd j *|ie was 
always the foremost, leading the way with equal indifference to 
death or glory. During the battle he had only sixty-five thou¬ 
sand men to contend with one hundred and eighty thousand. 
Next day he arose before daylight, having had only twp fours’ 
sleep. He took hitf station in the centre, with the King of Naples 

* A sWong pishiiou, cattiadby our aruiy on the S3d of Atmioat, 1813. « 

f The coalesced forces had debouched from Bohemia on Dresden by the left 
iMutk of the Elbe, whilst Napoleon repulsed l^ucher in the directioa of tteOder. 

The troops marched leagites in seventy«two hours Whhout noeivia^ 
rations; and they lought for ten days vdlhout rest. > • 
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on his right and the Prince of Moskow on his left. In this manner 
he attacked the enemy, whose forces amounted to one handled 
and eighty thousandt His plan was not, and could dot have 
been arranged beforlhand.^ He took his lunette, and examined 
the held of battle. He discerned a great void. This was to be 
filled up by the corps of Klenau, but it could not be brought up 
until two o’clock, and it was now only six. Napoleon at once con¬ 
ceived his plan of victory. The attack was conceptive, executed, 
and proved victorious. The enemy lost seventeen thousand pri¬ 
soners, and fourteen thousand killed or wounded. Such were 
the results of this brilliant and ably-planned battle.* 

He was now master of Dresden. Alexander was flying, and 
fortune had resumed her smiles. But, iu the meanwhile, Mar¬ 
shal Macdonald had sustained a terrible reverse. Blucher was 
driving hioitfrom Silesia. Marshal Davoust also was evacuating 
Schwerin, tjeneral Vandamme was made prisoner in the moun¬ 
tains of Bohemia, with twelve thousand men. Marshal Oudinot 
was defeated by his old comrade, Bernadoite. Tliis event saved 
Berlin, which the Emperor had so confidently counted on 
entering, that decrees had been prepared, dated from that city. 
The disasters of the campaign were in a great measure attri¬ 
buted, and perhaps justly, to Geiferal J ...., who carried over 
to the enemy documents which he had surreptitiously obtained 
from Harshal Ney. The intelligence thus conveyed saved 
Berlin, as it made known Napoleon’s intention of proceeding 
thither. 

Not only in the north, and under his own eyes, did reverses 
crowd upon each other; but Spain was tom from him, province 
by province, village by village. Our troops bravely defended 
every inch of ground; but resistance^only served to prove our 
weakness. Marshal Suchet, however, once more sounded the 
trumpet of victory. Admiral Bentinck, who had brought fresh 
troop from Sicily, landed them on the coast of Catalonia. A 
batue was fought at Villafraaca de Panada, eight leagues from 
Barcelona, and the English, who were defeated by Generals 
Snehet and Decaen, lost an immense number of troops. But 
such was our position, that we could not afford to lose a single 
man, even though his loss might be compensated by slaying ten 
of the eneniy. The victory of Villafranca de Panada did not 
prevent the^ surrender of St. Sebastian. The English took 
i that fortress after a protracted and inglorious siege ; and they 
ee^pmitted all the horrors which we read of in the history of the 
mi4lte on the occasion of M sacking of cities by the bands 

of condotri^i or free troopi. 

AustillyBigned, at Tceplitz, a new treaty of alliance with 
Kussia a^ Frutsia, and nnally broke aB her bonds with Napo- 


« Zt>k wiH, IfioufaP that Kapoteon very olleo spoke of his ladky star. 
^ couclusiou of this in^rtant day he exobhned, I cannot he beaten 1” 


At the 
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leon by signing another treaty with England.* This treaty 
presented one peculiarity worthy of remark. It is well known 
that Ehgland would never acknowledge the Emperor, nor apply 
to him that title. In the treaty f|»ove landed to, in order to 
avoid the designations of Bona^rte or Kapoieon, the term 
common enemy was employed by England and adopted by Aus¬ 
tria ! There was a good reason for this. Austria was receiving 
subsidies. But the greatest misfortune of all those which simut* 
taneously assailed the Emperor, was the loss of the battle of 
Katzbach by Marshal Macdonald. We lost twenty thousand 
men. This was an irreparable stroke. General Vandamme was 
made prisoner iu this fatal battle, in which sixty thousand of the 
enemy were attacked by fifteen thousand French. About the 
same time Wellington crossed the Bidassoa and entered France. 

Hostilities had recommenced on the 28th of September, by a 
combined movement of three of the allied armies. The Emperor 
at first beat Blucher, and obliged him to retire on the Saale. 
Napoleon seemed now to flatter himself with the idea of renewing, 
on that line of tlie Elbe, the glory of Frederic in his wars with 
Austria. It is strange that in such a position he should have 
allowed empty visions to engross his mind. His most important 
object was to secure the fidelity of Bavaria and Wirtemberg; 
and these two allies forsook him. He learned at the 

defection of both from the King of Wirtemberg himself. The 
Emperor entered Leipsic on the 15th of October. We now pos¬ 
sessed only six hundred pieces of artillery, and the allies had 
more than a thousand. All the v^ran and most efficient por¬ 
tion of our army were shut up in garrisons; and Napoleon, by 
some inexplicable infatuation, avpaited three hundred and fifty 
thousand men before ^^ipsic, with a feeble and dispirited force, 
scarcely amounting to a hundred and forty thousand. The day 
after liis arrival at Leipsic, Napoleon gave the enemy battle 
belbie a village called Wachau, and was victorious. He now 
proposed ailf armistice to the Allied Sovereigns, and oflered to 
evacuate Germany as fiir as the Rhine. But it was too late. 
They refused the proposed armistice. 

Dismay pervaded the minds of all the Generals-in-chief who 
surrounded tlie Emperor. A council was held by them, to which 
Bertliier and M. Darn were summoned. They fiil agreed that 
Napoleon should do any thing rather than come to an engage- 
*iaent. The conference b»ring ended. Count Daru and the Prince 
de Neufchatel solicited an audience of the Emperor. Berthier 
reptesenied the immense dil^vantage of fighting with inch an 
inferiority of fordk He adde^ that the generals fiemselves were 
so disheartened that they were unable to animate-the sinking 
courage of their troops; and 1%closed his picture by repre- 

a This treaty was signed by Lord Aberdeen on the part ef Great Britain, the 
3d of October. 
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senting the terrible chance of a defeat opening to our enemies 
the road to Paris. » . 

Encouraged by the silence of the Elhperor, M. Baru spoke in 
•his turn. He points tjp destitute condition of the army, 
/without an hospitalin its reat^ a circumstance which oiaerated as 
a powerful dicouragemetk; troopU. " Your Majesty is 
aWife/^ purstlfd'the Count^^ “ t&t It is not my fault if we have 
not our^ccustdmed resources. It is therefore necessary that we 
should come to a dOtUiiiiination whidi, however mortifying it may 
be, is nevertheless urgent in present circumstances. Napoleon 
looked for some moments at Count Baru and the Prince de 
Neufchatd, and then said, Have you any thing more to tell 
me?” They bowed, and made no reply. Well then, hear my 
lUlswer. As^to you, Berthier, you ought to know very well that 
your o|:dnict^^ such a question has not the weight of a straw 
against ray d^^^erraination. You might, therefore, have spared 
yoursdf the trouble of speaking. You, Count Baru, should con¬ 
fine yourself to your pen, and not interfere with military matters. 
You are not qualified to judge in this afi’air. As to those who 
sent you, let them obey. This is my answer.” He then dis¬ 
missed .fhetfi. 


Next day the battle of Leipsic was fought. What must have 
been Napoleon's feelings ^hen he beheld Mbout one quarter of 
his troopl^ass over to thileiieray, and point against tneir com¬ 
rades the funs which had dealt death among the enemy’s ranks 
only aa hour before. In this manner the battle of Leipsic may 
seud to have |)een both lost and gained by our army. The 
aud |he right were victorious. The left was abandoned 
byHie Saxonsi and delivered up to the enemy. The battle of 
Xieipic, instead of being a defeat, may bq Isaid to have been one 
of Napoleon’s most brilliant miiit^y achievements. At all 
events, the day was as glorious to hihi as it was disgraceful to 
those who si(3i?%asely betrayed him; and, I may add, to those who 
so baseljy bought over the traitors. • 

" The retreat was ordered, ana% commenced in the most per¬ 
fect order. I|*ght was 'then drawing in. Brfore daylight the 
bridges were ' crossed, and all was proceeding without con¬ 
fusion, when an event, which has n^ver yet wen clearly ex¬ 
plained, sprea^error thrO%h the ranks bf the French army, 
lifldlude to the mowing up of the bridge across the Elster. The 
siib^|^%by whom this act was commi^, either from want* 
tj^Or what is not improbable,^‘being by the 

^le aiithor of the mSfbrtOne by which the wreck 
a i , ' 4 '- '' ' ■ 

liiiK^lf^anded by the EiffiMrDr in person, and the right by the 
ig of NwlVs^For' die space of eaten hoursithey resisted n pwards <n two 
idred inhffiveiity thousand mm, 1|ith a force of nine thottaana five hundred; 

\ Priricrbf SWedi^oterpowwed marshal Ney on the left. , Xhe Marshal, 
itevertlMdes^' d^^biidedlfin^ a considerable time wifii thous^ ip^a 
r^ain^ oae htiamed aiki fifty thousand. 



• Ihe 
King of 
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of our army was sacrificed. This officer, who was directed to 
blo^p the bridge across the Elster, stated that he was deceived 
by a party of Qossacks who had ^vaueced and crossed the river; 
and tne bridge was destroyed wmlstten thou^a^ men were still 
engaged in defending the barriers of the subums to afibrd time 
to the reserve and the parks ipf artillery to pas^, 8upposil% the 
enemy to be still in possession of the city. This event, which 
separated the troops w^o had crossed ,the fjbridge from all the 
reserve, was a fatal blow to the French army. I’he rear guard 
having no means of retreating, was at the mercy of the enemy; 
a frightful scene then ensued. The troops hurried iri disorder to 
the western outlets ^f the plain, reach the different passages 
of the arms of the river with which the road to France is inter'* 
seated. Whole battalions were made prisonerS||H^ others were 
drowned. Marshal Macdonald saved himself byIpimming. The 
Polish hero, Prince Poniatowski, perished here. He had been 
wounded in a charge made in the streets of the city, at the head 
of the Polish lancers, and arriving, feeble from loss of blood, on 
the banks of the Elster, still anx^ms to protect the retreat of 
those who will always be proud to call him their brother in arms, 
he plunged into the river and was drowned. I 

An admirable trait in the life of Napoleon was the visit he 
made to the King of Saxony, in passing through liomsic. The 
venerable Sovereign was sinking under the weight Of his grief 
for the treason of his countrymen. Napoleon knew him too well 
to attribute to him any share of the odium of that disgraceful 
defection. He said all he could to console the lacerated ne^ of 
the Nestor of Germany. But this visit, which the old King 
prided himself in having received, brought upon him a cruel 
revenge. He was overwhelmed with every species of insult, and 
was even punished as a tjaitor for no other reason than that he 
had not been guilty of treason. The unfortunate^ old monarch 
was made prisoner by the allied^Sovereigns, as a pledge of their 
unhoped-for ovation, and condoned like a criminal, to forfeit 
one-half of his states. This sentence was executedf The Prince 
Royal of Sweden was one of the most severe at that council of 
Kings, who now began to strike indiscriminately those whom 
they had acknowledged and addressed as “ Broff^.*^ 

The French army, the amount of which at Leipme was between 
one hundred and forty and one hundred and fifty th(t^|sand men,* 
scarcely numbered ninety thousand on its arrival a^Eifurt. 
Fresh supplies of provisioi^ and ammunition helped w revivo 
the drooping spirits of the troops, and they continued their 
march towards France. O# the 2d of NovendHf the ftrmy 
crossed the Rhine. This leait was n strong harriej^ jBni, 
alas! it had not been respected hf Otir ambition, could th«ik 
hope that vengeance would respect it? On the 3d of HoTember 
the Emperor arrived at Mentz. This was the secmid time mt 
he had entered his empire as a fugitive. But in the prevlots 
Madame JuKOT^voL. u. 2 a 
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year his situation was very different, ha^ still in his power 
grec^ resources, which might enable hiaa to command intense 
results. Now all was lost! I received frctoi Mentz a letter 
which assuyed me that he was mofoundly dejected. Whilst at 
Meht? he received iRtelligente w the sutfender of Pampeluna. 
The M of tiilit lortiess secured the liberation of western Spain. 
The sursetidi^ was ’^caused by want cif provisions. This event 
augmented nielaneholy. " Hi ipimcdiately left Mentz, 

and pursued his jittmey to St. Cloud. There, news of a still 
more liktme auaited him. The lines of St. Juan de 

Luz, con ^ jj^dfed by^arshal'Sonlt, had been forced by Welling¬ 
ton. TlS%i^njeh''weVe now dhirely driven fiom Spam. 

At this Heaven Msited us with another disaster I The 

typhus fever sw^t in the space of six weeks, upwards of 
forty thousand men, Ki|lbo weie crowded together in theho‘.pital8, 
on the banks of the The'ftaliidy pie\ailed not only on 

the tiiauks of tbildhiue ; it iike^lJ^ extended its deadly lavages 
along the felbe.^ Marshal Saint-Cyr, who was shut up m 
Dresden, udth thirty thousai»4 had six thousand sick.* He 
wasobhg^Ho capitulate, i^d what was the consequence? 
The <Sll|Biu1ation, concluded by Generals Tolstoi and Klenianne, 
was not ratified by thi Geneialissmio, Pnnee Schwarlzenhuig, 
who, ab|®|ig his title as commander-in-chief, did not sciuple to 
make his lieutewtaits peijuie themselves. The treacheious con¬ 
duct of Prince'Scliwartzenbuig soon found imitators. On the 
1st of January, the Pnnee of Wirteinberg signed a ca- 

pi^latbn With Ibappi at Dantzic, and afteiwaids refused to 
exllhite h;. i‘ f 

HoHano was now evacuated. General Molhtor, with four¬ 
teen thouspid men, could no longer General Bulow, who 
had «iatfy%hf@i|Mmd. [fhe houae c^^Oiange was recalled. 
Dantzic, Dritsd^, all had capituHt^d, and all had been betrayed. 
There ggntainad not a single f i lend to Prance on the other side 
of the IPtne. DeumarK, hqiplf, so Ititog faithful to us, the 
friend Of Com&ittee of rdblic Safety, and the ally of 
RobeBpiaW^Penmark, bad not courage to hdheie to Napoleon 
in his The Emperor arrived Ut St. Cloud, on the 

9th of NovO»^r/aisd hwl^ia niomesUl tn adopting the neces¬ 
sary BtepB defence dr ftrUyice.* Be saw the necessity of 
‘, system of se^^^y Pfifris. To extreme dangers 
4 fb#pplysltr^e remedies. On the 15th of De- 
hod placed t||i»e bundled thousand con- 
disposals "On the 2d of December, the 
*“"* to <!l 0 tuift"^ettemich his willingness to 

Jtita of As a guarantee of his 

iK.iS ..t *d'' 


l^idlSi takeii WUH twetity three thousand men, thirteen 
t^itty generals of brigade, and seventeen hundred odicers. 
these nmst be six Umusand invalida in the hospnaU of Diesdeo. 
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intentions lie liberated Ferdinand VII., and on the llth of 

'»v t • i * r* -MT ^ .m ^ m 



since I never could have antici|)atqd that France wonl^ have had 
cause to fear the man of Hfhm l’ a?n now^hOut to ap^ak. I 
allude to Murat, For a ioijg previow^ihis ehnduct had, 
been such as to excite ^ «nspici^ tM he (infection. 

England, ever ready to seize at a^fthin^ which plightafSj^lerato 
the fall of Napoleon, eagerly stri:?,^ie tp brii^ to this 

new oemi of misfoitune. Agentiw^ere seiH^to con¬ 

dition of its different provinces was easily revoakd^ ^i^cklly at 
the moment when tlic typhus fever had awopt almost the 
whole of that army which Prince Eugj^tt0iii4d to Germany 
in the spiiug of the same 4 d^pj^ahl p|a» waa then con¬ 

ceded ; and to render the bid# more severe to iCapokon, it^aa 
intended that the hand of Mafat should inflict itfc. " ’f 

Lord Castlcrcagh, like an able minister, as ha wa^perfectly 
understood the impoitance, not only of gaming Murat, 
but of inuintaining him where he was. Murat had «hta|^^nto 
fcouK* negotiation'^ with England, and the pralimintrieaof i^roaty 
liad been exchanged. Ol this treaty the following ^re the 
bases: 

liinglaiid w^as to acknowledge Joachifitt Murat as King of 
{Naples, and to jilcdge herself to obtain a siotfilar acknodfledg- 
lueiil fioiu Ferdinand, w ho was to abandon the Neapolitan stately 
and lo letire to Sicily. The kingdom of Naples Wft# to be 
mentecl by the whole of the Marshes of Ancona* Italy was to 
be declaud independent, and ell the little sovereignties restored 
as they weie befoie the conil'uest. To aid the fulfilment M' this 
latter clause, England was to advance twenty millions to Murat 
for the expenses of the war which he would probably kave to 
entei upon, and to |:i^ce an of twenty-five AusandU,, 

men at his disposal. Admit al Bontiuck, commandei^n-chief of 
the British foicesin the Mediterranean, was iosiructt»top»|feae 
this negotiation, in which England evinced a deep 
de la Vauguyon, who wm then master mf Rome^wli^e he had 
succeeded General Mmlli# injthe odhatnand of the^rapai States, 
used all Ins effoits to bting to^adecbion. ButM|<^rier 
repeatedly returned without any safcfactory 
seemed to indicate any as^pncfi that King #oala 

adopt the course which he (^ugtiyon) re^rdi8||^> only one 

fitting for him to follow. Meotmn wrpis a Irfeatf' 

with Austria. M. von Mire, ^e ^str^ fidnistlr 
had acquired an ascendancywer Be whi<!h ^h^lrltfned 

to the disadvantage of his own Sovfegn^ and 
mined him> in this most important juncture his lile» M* dn la 
Vauguyem remained in Home, anxiously waiting till ii*8h®ald 
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T)l€ase Murat to come to a decision. Keceiving no intelligence 
he b^n to be uneasy, when one day his valet-de*chambre an¬ 
nounced that there were two strangers waiting, who earnestly 
requested to see him immediately. “ Have you told them I am 
dressing?” said'the Duke. replied the valet; « but 

they say they will wait.” 

M, de la Vauguycm continded driksing, without hurrying him¬ 
self the least in tlie world; when a second message, somewhat 
more peremptory, was sent to him. He then stepped into his 
cabinet, And desired his valet to usher in the two visiters. He 
beheld befofe him two men of very common appearance: one of 
them, who was of short stature, thus addressed him in an accent 
which betrayed him to be an Ijnglishman. “ I have requested 
this interview, Duke, with some degree of urgency, because I 
have but a very short time to remain here; but it is necessary 
that I should speak to you, since 1 cannot obtain any intelli¬ 
gence from King Joachim. I am Admiral Bentmck.” The 
Duke de la Vauguyon made eveiy apology, but in truth his 
astonishment almost overi»mdlmed him. “ General,” continued 
Admiral Bentinck, King Jaochim does not behave well to my 
govei^Mnent. He knows what he may expect from England, 
and ne ought to act with more candour and energy. In the 
crisis ki which Europe at present stands, it is urgent that the 
afiairs of Italy should be promptly decided. We offer twenty- 
five millions in money, and twenty-five thousand troojis. Will 
your King accept these propositions, and with them the friend¬ 
ship of the English eoveniment ? He ought to be aware that 
alliance of Great Britain will secure to Jiira the assistance of 
all the othCT Sovereigns of Europe. From whom would he wish 
to derive his powerEmm England or from Austria? He must 
promptly decide. The step I bav© now taken proves my per¬ 
sonal esteem for your character by thus trusting to your honour; 
and it likewise shows the interest I feel for the success of what 
has been so happily begun,” 

The Duke de la Vauguyon assured Admiral Bentinck, that 
heliad spared no endeavour to bring the King of Naples to the 
wished-for decision. Bentinck was probably aware of this. It 
Ivas his coniMence in tluriioble character of the Duke, and his 
personal desire to see the business settled, which induced him 
to hazavd a step, which might have led to his imprisonment. 
But the Admiral had placed confidence in the honour of M. de 
la Vapguyem, and that shield was sacred. The AdmiraFs boat 
was witing for him at Civita-Vecchia, and he departed, recom- 

spare no endeavours to secure the interests 
qf But whalfiafi tha Duka’s disappointment when, after 

m Ijttetflo Jdachim, more urgent than the 
crest, lhaa f||il*bme one of the King's aides-de-camp, 

who merely passed through the city, and was carrying to the 
Austrian advance posts, the ratificatioA of the treaty which 
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Murat had signed with Austria! Amidst this condict of intrigues^ 
Murat had written to the Emperor Napoleon a letter, to which 
he received the following laconic answer.; 

“ Direct your course to Pavia, %nd th#re wait **for orders** ' 

Murat, naturally initated by this haughty treatment, deter¬ 
mined to occupy the Papal States. Hitherto de ia Vauguyon 
had been m Home only as commander of the Neapolitan divi¬ 
sion : the King now ordered him to take the title of •IJOfettior- 
Geneial of the Roman States. Murat set out from Naples to 
join the Viceroy with his army, and to advance on thl^Po; but 
it was with a tardiness, which showed how littie his fidelity was 
to be trusted. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

Bluchor crosses the llhino—CoraparaUve foice of theFiench army .and that of 
the Allies—Assembl.ige at the court of Napoleon—( ommittees of the Senate 
and ihf J ej^islalive llody—Napoleon’s speech- The Russians take posses¬ 
sion of I)ant7ic—Bioken tre ities—i)ui 1 ist resouice—Libet ition of tjie Pope 
and of Feidinand VII —Napoleon’s faiowell to the national guard—The 
Duke de Vitenzi’s mission to the head-quaiteis of the Allies—Madame 
lief dimer piotecds to Italy—Her arrnal at NaMes—Her dipt visit tQi0iB 
King and (>uetii—The Lazzaroni del Carcaine—Caroline’s captivating mannei«s 
—Madame llecaraiei’s second visit at court—Murat’s despau—Caioiine’s 
energy—English ships in the Bay of Naples. 

I WAS now in the sixth month of my w’idowhood, and since 
Junot% death 1 had lived m perfect seclusion. I did not even 
occupy those apai tnirmts of my hotel wdiich looked towards the 
street; but my filends called upon me every day and brought 
me intelligence of what was going on. I was regulaRy infcMl^cd 
of our progressive degiees of misfortunes, and this mformaitoti 
was truly appalling. One day Lavalttte called on me and said, 
in a tone of despair, that all was lost. I was astonished to 
see him so dejected, for he was generally m godd* spirits. 

Blucher,” continued he, ‘ has crossed the Rhine, at the head 
of a formidable army—^the army of Silesia^! It appeara that 
nothing has opposed him* and that he has effected the passage 
from Manheim to Coblcntz, without encountering the BiighMit 
obstacle.”—“ Heavens! ” ex<d|imed I, is France no longer 
France ! Are we not the same people in 1792, fo||ed the 
Prussians to lecross the frontier Bluchefs army aiUoumed 
tc one hundred and sixty thousand men; yet it was only the 
second in force. Among the hosts who were pouring down 
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upon tw with t^l the of i^ageance, the grand army com¬ 
manded by Ih’ih^e^JSd^warttenburg, amounted to one hundred 
and ninety thousand the army of the north, commanded 
by Berhadotte, Cduntdd one hundred and thirty thousand ; then 
thfere were one hundred thoumnd troops headed by Oenemh 
Beningsen and Tdcmizicn ; ttn^n General Bellegarde had eighty 
thoumiui^en in Italy; and the German, Polish, Dutch and 
Hu s^n reserves, presented altogether about eight hundred 
thousand troops. To this astonishing army may be added, two 
hundred thousand Spaniards, Portuguese, and Eiighsh, com¬ 
manded by Wellington, who were thirsting for engeanoc on 
the barrier of the Pyrennees, as Blucher was on that of thq 
Rhine. 

To this menacing invasion what iR^rces had wo to oppose ? 
j^o more than three hundred and tifty tLoiisund men!—And 
how were they disposed i —One hundred tliou'^and wcie shut up 
in the fortresses of Hamburg and Duntzic, ‘jeyond the Oder, 
the Elbe, and the Rhine. Prince Eugene had a I'eoble army in 
Italy to oppose to Murat and Bellegarde. Soulr and Suciief 
had scarcely eighty thousand men to encounter with the formid¬ 
able army of Wellington. The Emperor had under liis direct 
command the corps of Marshals JMey, Marmont, M‘‘^'donald, 
Mortier, Victor, and Augereau. But what was the force of 
these army corps ? Marshal Ney’s scarcely a^uoimted to four¬ 
teen thousand men. Marshal Augereau’s did not amount to 
three thousand, and the imperial guard wa-> mclndod in tlieso 
numbers. Thus, to resist all Europe in auu'. against u*^, we 
httd only an array in which each man counted four adversaries. 
Patriotism, it is true, might still do much; but peisonal 
misfortunes had unnerved us. We were no longer ourselves. 
Amidst these troubles and tenors, amidst the distant roar of 
Russian and Prussian cannon, unived the labt dav of tlie year 
1813.* 


* About this time, Caidinal Maury was one evenina; at my house, taking a 
te^j^ of the remaikable events which had occurred in Europe since the Assem- 
the Notaiiles.. lie said, it was cuiious to obseive how much ascendancy 
subjects had gained over Sovereigns in that interval. Ue quoted the remaik- 
abjeb anges connected with th* deaths of the following Sovereigns, and which 
Hhesubjornod necrological table may bring to the recollection of the reader 
Charles HI., King of Spain, died a natural death, December I3ili, 1788. 
Syltmt Acbmet IV., died of poison, April Tth, 1789. Jo'seph 11., Kmpemrof 
Cpwnajtiy, 4i^ a natural death, February 20th, 1790. laiopuld II., Emijeror of 
Oeripii^, iKed a natural death, March 1st, 1792. (>ustavus III., King of 
Sweden, assaswuated March 29ih, 1792. Louis XVI., King of France, 
ianimry 21fl, 1793. Stanislaus Augustus, Ring of Poland, deposed 
hh4 died a hatural'death, Kfovember 254i> 1795. Victor Amadeus King of 
8srdmi||,died a natural d^th, October 26th, 1796. Catherine II., Empress of 
Eufisi«j1li0d of apppletj/^, November 17ih, 1796. Frederick, King of Prussia, 
dii?d 4 natural deadi, November 15th, 1797. Pope Pius VL, dethroned, and 
fllw in imprisonnlent, August 29th, 1799. Charles Emanuel, King of Smr- 
4tnia driven from i^is stgieii, November loth. 1798. Paul I, Emperor of ttusiia^ 
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On tbe 1st of January, 13l4| 1ft|t ikm, 

received the homage of his court/ "1^%^ was'a immero^s 
attendance at the Tuileries. Wh^ all |n*e 5^f»pany h^ arrifed» 
the Emperor entered from the inciot lapairtitiehts, HiS manner 
was calm and grave, but on Ins brow there pat a ct^ini whkdi 
denoted an .approaching storm. Napoleon had pppomted two 
committees to draw up a repoit on the state of Fran^^iLwThese 
committees were formed from members of tbe SeoOTe likl 
Legislative Body. The committee for the Senate was composed 
of MM. de Talleyrand, Fontancs, Saint-Marsan, Qiarbc Mar- 
bois, BeuniouviUe, and was presided by M. de Lac^p^de. The 
committee for the Legislative Body consisted of MM. Ray- 
nouard. Lame, Gallois, Fiauguergucs, and Maine de Biran, and 
the President was the Duke de Massa. M. Raynouard was the 
orator of the Legislative Body, and he spoke with a degree of 
candour au<I energy which was calculated to produce a fatal 
impression o.i iho rest of France. The Emperor immediately 
felt this. "Hie leport of M, Raynouard likewise containe®' 
expKssK IS (lisres})ectful to the l^^^peror, the effect of whicn 
could nut fail to be like a tocsin summoning the people to 
revob. 

'Die ]’mi])eroi said nothing the first day, on learning what had 
passed m the 1-egislative Body; but, on the first of January, 
when all the authorities of the empire were assembled in the 
SaUi (In fl'rune, he delivered a speech, the violence of which’ 
filled the offenders with dismay:—“I have suppressed the 
printing xd‘ youi address,’* said he; “it was of an incendiary 
naturv‘. Elevemlwelftlis of the Legislative Body are, I kijpliw, 
composed of good citizens; and I attach no blame to them; 
but the other twelfth is a factious party, and your com¬ 
mittee was selected from that number. That man named Laine 
is in coriespoudence with the Prince Regent, through the me¬ 
dium of the Advocate de Seze. 1 liave proofs of this fact. The 
report of the committee has hurt me exceedingly. I would 
rather have lost two battles. What does it tend to ? To 
strengthen the pretensions of the enemy. If I were b© 
guided by it, I should concede more tlian the enemy dei:^d8* 

assassinated, March Cith, 1801. Ferdinand IV., King of Naples, dnv^itjlirom 
his States, February 12th, 1806. Saltan Sehm, assassinated, July 18lh, 1808. 
Maria, Queen of Portugal, driven from her States, November 29tb, 1807. 
Charles VJl., King of Denroaik, died a natural death, Mamh l3th, 1808. 
Charles IV., King of Spam, forced to abdicate March ll^th, Ferdinand 

VII. of Spain, forced to abdicate, May 6th, 180B. Sultan Mustapha, assaaai- 
natfd July 28, 1808. Gustavus Adolphus, depoi^ and lianished i from 
Sweden, May lOtb, 1809. Pope Pius VII., dethroned, and imprisoned Jply 
ath# 1809. 

In this long list I have not included the Doge of Venice, deposed ^In 1795 ; 
tbe Doge of Genoa, who was likewise deposed; the Grand Master of MaUa, 
several Italian princes, such as the Duke de Modena,several Gtenuau 
Princes, Electors, and ^dargraves. 
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, B^tise:*1ife'''ask»'w'wouMj-yba-? 
hUte fue stirrbiider ^ Would yooiaiake romc^st^roii&es^^^ 

id tile presi^iee bf T&or object' was to huoaiate i 

sae i ^ life aiwrifided, 4ot never my honour. I was 

, nhl bom ip%hefaiK of kings; I4o not depend on the throiie.’^ 
What is ii throne A few d|al boards, covered with velvets 
Four nloi^ hence, and I will pnb^h the odious rqjort of your 
The vengeance of th^ enemy is directed against my 
person, more than against the French people. But, for that 
reason, should 1 be justifiable in disn^bering tho<8tate ? Most 
i sasbrifice my pride to obtain peac^ I am proud, because I 
am courageous. l am proud> because 1 have done great things 
for France* In a word, France has np^ need of me than I have 
need of her. In three months we sMp^ve peace, or I shall be 
dead. Go to your homes;—it was thus you should have 
rebuked me.” 

, f The Legislative Body, though mute that day, was nevertheless 
the organ of the nation. The committee had been maladroit in 
speaking as it did; but Napoleon was no less so in his reply, 
which, tnough it did not appear in the Moniteur as it was de* 
livered, was nevertheless known throughout Europe eight days 
afterwards. It was like issuing a manifesto against France, 
whilst he ought to have held out a friendly hand to her in the 
• hour of distress, when both mutually required support. The 
Emperor’s reply, which was speedily circulated throughout 
Paris, gave rise to a multitude of commentaries. It was like 
the signal of discord. To the honour of Napoleon, it must be 
mentioned, that though he has been held up as a tyrant, ever 
ready to punish, and as a despot exercising the most arbitrary 
self-will, yet this affair was followed by no measures of severity. 
Among the members of the committee there were men who might 
justly have incurred punishment. M. Lain4 had been actively 
engaged at Bordeaux, at the head of a royalist faction, and was 
about to resume his exertions. The Emperor knew this, and 
perhaps he did wrong not to detain him m Paris. But I say 
again, the Emperor’s disposition was not naturally tyrannical. 
He bo doubt frequently adopted the most arbitrary measures, 
but in those instances it wUl be found that he was usually in- 
BuenCed by rmorts which bhsewed the truth, and biassed his 
jbdgmGnt. When left to himself to make a decision, it was 
idbabst invariably noble a^^gciierous. 

r Gil to 1st of January iiBie brave General Bapp was obliged 
to to Russians to € Bantzic, after a moat heroic 
fThe to w®rB allowed to return to France with 

their arms and baggage* 
were v}olated9...to ' 
to % eria! It is curious to note the thrOe 

which took 

tbftt Evidpe waged ilar agmnst us. The tot jnstanim nccnneii 
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tile brave Kleber.' The seednd^^^ ib4 vi<3|atioa' of the tieat^ 1 1 
by *tibe Prince of Wiitenabei^ at Bremen.' i The> thirds* ^4 i 
pdiaps the most dishonourab^,^ if th^^’eah ^- ®hy di6fe 
m a breach ai iaitb, was ^e wiolation of tlie iconv^ttoal i^^ 
Dantzic. It is honourable ito the character erf the French, aaia ‘ 
nation, that during the twen^two years in which we j^a^ined 
war against the whole of Eulbpe, bur enemieacannollasi^erua 
of a similar breach of faith. Our Generals maintained their 
piide, even amidst perils and reverses; for true honour will never 
appeal to necessity as an ^logy for a dereliction from dutp 

Every day we learned the progress of the Allies from pn vata 
letters, for the Moniteaji^tiU drew a veil over the truth. The 
line of hostile lances iippibayonets was hourly more and more 
closely drawn, and we bCT^d the danger without seeing how it 
could be averted. Napoleon organized one hundred and twenty 
thousand of the national guards to cover Lyons and Paris, and 
to form a reserve. This was our last resource 1 The enemy had 
been for some time in possession of Langres, Dijon, Chalons^^ 
Nancy, and Vaucouleure, and threatened immediately to marcli' 
on Paris. Blucher had established his forces at Saint Dizie# 
and Joinville. On learning that the Austrians were in possession; 
of Bar-sur-Aube, the Emperor determined to quit Paris. H© 
had already liberated the King of Spain and the Pope; Ferdfe 
nand VII. had left Valengay, and Pius VII. had departed from* 
Fontainebleau. By this measure Napoleon hoped to secure the 
friendship of a man who had been guilty of deposing his own 
father. Ferdinand, however, remained his enemy. 

Nothing is more curious than to observe the sudden coldness 
of feeling which some persons betrayed towards Napoleon the 
moment his happy star began to grow dim. In one day 1 heard 
ten different versions of the manner in which he took leave of 
the national guard, and confided his wife and child to their pro^ 
tection. Many, who had witnessed the scene, returned from it 
with tears in their eyes; whilst others regarded as afiectafim^r 
the burst of sensibility which he had evinced when he 
his son to the national gnaid. If 1 had seen him 1 could ha*#e 
guessed whether his feelings were genuine or not, for I kbew 
him too well to be deceived. £hit from all that 1 heard^ I thould 
be inclined to say that he was really animated by the sentiments 
he manifested. He was a father, and he dotm on his child. 
,;^is heart must have been moved when he gazed on the lovely 
Ifby, who had been destined at his birth to wear twenty crowns ) 
but who had been dispossessed of his inhedtance by those ivhb 
were his natural protectors Whatever may now be t^d 
Napoleon’s faiweli to the nadonal guard, there can he no dpub| 
that the enthusiasm of the Parisians wesl$that day at M b 
No person who was idien in the capital can feiiei the 
shouts of Vim Viee le :^i de 
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ijit Carrousel resoui^ed with the oaths of hdelt^ taken hyiha 
officiers of the national guard; and yet, before a few weekir 
elapsed, tliese oaths, so sol^uly pledgedj were betrayed and 
for^tten. 

Napoleon was anxious to make one more attempt to*bring the 
allied Sovereigns to something like reasonable conditions; and 
be accordjipgly sent the Buke de ¥icenza to the head-quarters 
of the allfed army. The Buke was a favourite of the Emperor 
Alexander, and Napoleon was perfectly aware of the importance 
of regaining the friendship of the sov^ign of Russia. Alas! why 
did he ever lose it ? Alexander Ioto him as a brother. Be. 
this as it may, the!Buke de Vicenza was on such a footing with 
the Emperor Alexander, as enabled him to make propositions of 
peace and friendship, with some probi|bility of success. Napo¬ 
leon, with the view of giving more dignity to the Buke, appointed 
him his Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

P It now became necessary that the Emperor should have near 
a minister to correspond with the plenipotentiary. The 
Buke de Vicenza could scarcely expect that tJlie Emperor could 
himself maintain the diplomatic correspondence amidst the rapid 
operations of the prodigious campaign. The Buke de Bassano 
was nominated to this duty. 

About the time when Murat leagued with the enemies of 
France, a curious scene took place in the interior of the palace 
*of Naples. Of this scene I here present to the reader an accu¬ 
rate description, derived from one of the persons who were actors 
in it, and there were but three. I allude to Madame Recamier, 
who, daring her exile, having no hope of seeing Madame de 
Stael at Coppet, determined to proceed to Italyr—to visit Naples, 
its beautiful bay; to see Vesuvius. Such magic scenery is balm 
to a wounded spirit! On her arrival at Naples, Madame Reca- 
mier fixed her abode at the HMel de VEurope, on the Quay di 
Chiata, and immediately formed her little establishment. On 
the morning after herarrifal, she was visited by the Neapolitan 
'Minister for Foreign Affairs,, who wailed upon her by order of 
the King and Queen, to invite her to the palace. Hfewteme 
Jtecamie^^ was more annoyed than flattered by this mark «if royal 
i^painousness. She had known Murat, but he had never been 
of her intimate friends. Indeed, MuiaVs elevatton to royalty 
been so sudde% that he had beeife^pediiy removed from 
fibe sphere of all his early connexions. He bad, ii^ 
iff li|i admired Madame" llecamier, and bad even made love^ 

fcv^ attractive woman of bis acquaintance; 
but fbei g^e him |td uUiderstand that his attentions wem not 

ilbe hint with a good grace. It was 
iM)w very long since Madame Recamier had seen him. As to 
the Queeu,.)^ bad any personal acquaintaitec with her, 

and aho not to entertain any very stroai^ 

j^ediiectiob fer the bister of the man who had persecuted h^ 
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ttid aU-fasi? It was therefore with feelings rather paia6it 

tlian gratifying, that she repaired to the palace. She acoept<Nl 
the invitation because she virouM not^ t^at with 
mark of courtesy shown to her in a foreign land, while she was 
stamped* with the seal of exile. 

TheQueca of Naples was a woman of considerable shrewdness^ i 
energy of character, and talent. I use this latter te|ni in refer-’ 
ence to her political life only. That excepted, «he Was as igao-*- 
rant as a woman can well be, or, I ought rather to say, ds women 
were a hundred years Though wanting in the knowledge 
which is usually acquirelR>y the most “ordinary education, yet, 
if a grave political question came under discussion, she coukl 
speak like a<.weli-infoniaed statesman. • 

Queen Caroline had a-j^culiarity of manner and temper which 
was very far froai agreeable. I allude to her habit of ridiculirig 
and jeering her acquaintance. For my own part, I can truty 
say, that 1 was always nervous for a week after we had any pf 
our rehearsals of plays or quadrilles. This disposition, whiih 
she indulged to a most offensive extent, created for her more 
enemies than her beauty. One may accommodate oneself to'a 
superior rivalry, especially if there be nothing very singulariy 
superior in it; but to be continually reminded of that superiori^ 
is insuflferable, particularly when one has not altogether a con¬ 
temptible opinion of oneself. 

Caroline received Madame Recaraier with transport, l^adatnb 
Recaraier was touched by the kind receptioa she expli'ienced, 
and expressed her heartfelt gratitude to the Queen of Naples. 
** Ah ! ” said Caroline, I shall perhaps soon have to Solicit a 
proof of your friendship, I hope you will not withhold it. I 
shall be much in need of it.” Tliis was on the 16th of January^ 
Every thing that was said in the palace was a subject of conver¬ 
sation in N aples, and all the gossip in the city was faithfully 
reported in the palace. “He must abandon the Emperor/* 
exclaimed the populace. “We will nd longer be dragged from 
our homes, to light at the other end of the world. We mast 
have place.” 

These shouts for peace were, by a curious anomaly, raised by 
men armed with stilettoes, which they brandished with threat¬ 
ening attitudes in front of the palace of Joachim, the ptoiwilar 
King; the king of feathers, who was a great favourite witti the 
Xazzawni del Carmine, His smiling good-h umouredcountenance,. 
his fantastic costume, in short, al Am peculiarities recommended 
him strongly to that class of his subjects above mentioned^ 
Besides, Murat was a man of amiable^dispbsitkm ; be was a ^»od 
htmband, and a good father. But after all, the love of his suIh 
jects was ephemeral, and it was chilled py the fear of .war 
the English invasion. Murmurs incres|^ every day, apd 
could imt go out of his palace withouti^coupterng di 
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groups. Such was the state of things when Madame Recamier 
anrived at Naples. 

In compliance with the inwtation she had received, she pro¬ 
ceeded to the palace about noon. She found the Queen as 
amiable and as gracious as before. Nobody better understood 
the art of captivating those whom she wished to gain over to 
her interests than the Queen of Naples. She possessed this 
great charm in common with her brother Napoleon. Her apart¬ 
ments in the palace at Naples were fitted up with luxurious 
taste. Her bedchamber, which commnded a view of the bay, 
was hung with white satin, the riclnboft folds of which har¬ 
monized admirably with the brilliant complexion of the mistress 
of the apartment. She frequently received visiters whilst in bed, 
as she had been in the habit of doing in Paris. Her bed-curtains 
were of richly worked tulle, lined with pink satin. On receiving 
'"Ipdame Recamier, Caroline expressed her regret at seeing her 
but assured her, that the hardships of that exile would 
considerably mitigated by her residence m Naples. Murat, 
too, who was present at the interview, gave her every assurance 
of the interest he felt in her behalf. How could he do less! 
Who would not have wished to spare a pang of grief to the 
beautiful exile ? When Madame Recamier took her leave, the 
King and Queen invited her to visit them again on the following 
day. She could easily perceive that very uneasy feelings pre¬ 
vailed in the interior of the palace. Public report, indeed, had 
Madame Recamier lent ear to it, would have informed her, that 
happiness was not an inmate of the royal abode, splendicbas it was. 

On the following day, as she proceeded to the palace, every 
thing presented a strange aspect, from the Quay di Chiata to the 
gallery of the throne. Being a stranger in the country, and un- 
^quainted with the turbulent habits of the people, she was half 
inclined to return home, when she beheld the sinister agitation 
which prevailed. She passed through several apartments of the 
palace without seeing a chatoberiain. At length she reached the 
door of the Queen’s chamber; she tapped gently, and Caroline 
herself, who anxiously expected her, opened the door. As soon 
as she entered, she was struck with the extraordinary picture 
' that presented itself. The King and Queen were akme. Murat 
'was pale, his hair disordered, his rolling wildly f and to all 
a^^Pprance he was under the influence of some overpowering 
; e^itement of mind. The Queen, on her part, Was very pale, 
t and much agitated, but her superior fortitude was evident in 
' every glsnce which she darted on her husband*—that man to 
I whom Napdteoa’|tistly^id, ** You are brave only on the field 
j of battle—hj an^ other situation you have not the ooufage of a 

the nanxo 1 for the sake of your own glory! 

a»d»do not show yourself in this 
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state ]” ekclaiojed 'C«wiltne: tto li*r busband^ on the ehtranoe of 
Madame Recamier; '‘'would you wish to convhu^ the Nftl* 
^U^»8 that they have a Kiag who is not Worthy of the na^ ? 
Stay where you arcy I conjure you/' These words /co/i;*^^0tiP 
were utterea in the authoritative tone of J you. 
stay with him for a few momfints/' said the Queen to Madai^e 
Recutmier; " I am going to give a few orders, and will retilnh 
immediately.” r; 

No sooner had Caroline left the room, than Murat flew tot 
Madame Recamier, and^.ing her by the two hands, said, with 
the deepest emotion, " 'Mi me, tell me the truth—^it is certain 
that you must think I have behaved very basely. Is it not so ?” 
—" Be composed,” said Madame Recamier; “ Why this 
imitation? What has happened Alas!” continued the 
unfortunate Murat, sinking into a chair, "does not all France 
vent anathemas on my head ! Am I not called Murat t| 
traitor! Murat the renegade!” He hid his face in his ha 
and burst into tears^ 

On seeing this violent agitation, Madame Recamier immedi- 
ately suspected that he had not determined to sign the treaty 
with Austria and England; a treaty which was calculated to 
alienate him and his children from France; for it would require 
more than the interval of a generation to wipe away such a staiii/ 
With her accustomed good sense, she immediately perceived that 
a little calm advice, oifered by a friend, who, like herself> had 
no personal interest in the question at issue, might give e fixed 
directioi^ bis wavering sentiments. “ Do you ask me for my 
opinion ?” said she, with a serious air. " Ah ! give it me,” he 
exclaimed eagerly, " draw me from the gulf that yawns before 
me. On all sides I see nothing but misfortune and disaster.”— 
" Hear me, then,” resumed Madame Recamier; " you know that 
I do not like the Emperor! 1 am myself an exile, and my 
friends are proscribed. All who are;, dear to me have been 
plunged into misery by Napoleon. still, in spite of thosdl 
considerations, 1 will give you the sstee advice which 1 would^ 
give to my own brother in the like circumstancesyou *ougfe^ 
not to forsake the Emperor.*^No, 1 say again, you ought tid^> 
to forsake him!” As she uttered these words, Murat b^ime 
xnore and more pale. He looked at her for some moments with* 
out making any reply^ Then, rising with impetuosity, he took 
her hand, and led her to the bidcony before the window, and 
pointing to the bay of Naples, already filled with English shipi^ 
ne exclaimed, in a voice naif stified with emotion: "Behold! 
look yonder! and now tell me whether lUts is the moment wh^ 
Frmice should address to me the title of ira^or * 

Madame Recamier was astounded at what , she heard i 

... 

. wi^n the paet Ronr« she .coiditlit^ ^ 

not yet come to any decision ; and yet the English hbn^ 
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;%njtered Epinal; another that th# Prussians were masters 
Ch^ and that the Austrians were in 

’CMmbeiy. The army of Silesia, j^ommanded by Blucher, 
establish^ itself in the vicinity of Paris, for so we may term St, 
Bizier^ ani Joinville. The enemy Ws at length on the Marne. 
Then tlie Emperor quitted Paris 1 01e had long hesitated before 
adopted this course, either because he was waiting to see the 
effect of the negotiations (|pened at Frankfort, or because he 
looped that there would be a%eneraji rising in France at the sight 
of the foreign invaders. Doubtless this was naturally to be 
expected from the bravery and energy of the French people. 
^But he himself had worn out all their springs of action—they 
ha|i lost their elasticity. The most determined and the most 
required repose; a general desire for it prevailed from the 
i^ of the soldier to me palace of the Marshal. Napoleon 
f could be brought to understand the law of necessity. He 
endeavoured to make every thing yield to him, whilsthe himself 
would never bend to circumstances. At this time Parisian 
society presented an extraordinary aspect. Grief and alarm now 
prevailed in those houses which had but recently been the scenes 
of uninterrupted festivity. The numerous families arrayed in 
mourning q||t a gloom over the streets and public promenades, 
and it was particularly melancholy to observe the many young 
^“"^ales who wore widow’s weeds. This last circumstance struck 
Emperor of Russia, as he himself informed me. Whilst the 
peror was in^phampagne, q^hibiting a last proof of that talent 
and energy wl^h had raised nim to one of the first thrones in 
the world, M. de Talleyrand remained in Paris, and his intrigues 
gMp;;^the finishing stroke to Napoleon’s misfortunes. 

Tpas said, that the Emperor, on the eve of his departure to 
Jpfi me army, summoned M. de Talleyrand to the Tuileries, and 
there spoke to him in a tone that be called more than 

Sprm, of the affairs of Spain. It would appe« that the Emperor 
not at that titoe very well acTpinted with the stylq^f con¬ 
versation which was maintained in the,coterie of M. (fpTalley- 
rand, when the affairs of Spain came under discussion. Well, 
Monsieur de Talleyrand,’^ said the Eraperoil^alking straight 
to him, ** 1 think it is somewhat strange lhat you should 
1 made you the gaoler of Ferdinand, when you yourself 
the proposition to me!’’ Talleyrand, assumed ope of his 
rible looks; h|ltlf closing his little eyes, and screwing up 
Ks.;,.'Jips, he stood vWitR^oe hand resting upon the back of a 
lba!oth^ m m waistcoat-pocket. I^hing increases 
^ tojh as iolness. The Emperor w ijfc olettUv irritated 
imnoovability of countenanWand coolness of 
and ho e|c}ainied in a voice of thunder, and stamping 
his " ISQjy.do yoirf not answor mo?'' Tho same silence 

mit^ if spoil’s eyes flashy frre» Talleyrand be- 

icamef alarmed* not without mson* and then he stammered out 
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tiifi following words, which werO certainly any thing 
factory :—** l am at a loss to understand what yo# 
means.” Napoleon attempted to speak, but rage chokea hw 
utterance. He ad vanced first one step, then a secotS, |ben a thirdi 
until at length he cameclose up to the Prince of iBenevontO. 
He then raised his hand to the height of the Princess chin, 
and continuing to advance, he forced Talleyrand to renedi, 
which was no easy matter, owing ^ the defect in one of his fee<^,| 
However, it was more advisable to recede thmi advance, for tlii*'^ 
Empefror’s little hand was still held up, and was clenched in the 
form necessary for giving what is vulgarly called a coup de poing. 
However it was not given. The Emperor merely drove the 
Prince of Benevento, half walking, half hobbling, along; >the 
whole length of the large cabinet of the Pavilion de Flor^ fj^ , 
length the Prince reached the wall of the apartment, and 
leon repeated,—So you presume to say that you did not advise 
the captivity of the Princes ?” Here the scene ended. It had 
already been too long, and at the same time not long enough. 
Since the Emperor had gone so far he ought to have gone a little 
farther, and sent the Prince of Benevento to Vincennes, consign¬ 
ing him to the hands of General Dumesnil, with the recohi-' 
mendation to treat him with all possible respect>#but to keep 
him rigidly au secret. Machiavel truly says, One should ^ 
make an enemy bp halves. ‘ 

On the evening of the day on which this scene was acted^ 
Prince of Benevento had company. The Chaii||3erlain on d^^ 
at the Tuileries had overiieard every thing, ant^lfed repeated all 
he knew; for the truth is, though I am sorry to; say it, the 
servants of honour j who dance attendance upon royalty, 
but little frpm servants of any other kind. As I was i^Pllf 
lady of honour to a Princess, I may attack this class of pe<lplh 
without the fear of b^g thought unjust or prejudiced; ana l 
have often thought, vifien we were assembled in the sa/ow Je 
sert?fcgj. gossiping about did not concern us, that we Ve^y 
much'&embled those who were amusing themselves iii a similar 
way in the i^ry below us. However this may fe, it is 
theless certain, J|kt the chamberlain on duty at the Tuilerihs, 
whose name I need not mention, reported that the Prince d6 
.Benevento had received a doup de poing ftom the Emperor. 
M. de Talleyrand, as I have already observed, had a party that 
’»ame evening, and one of the visiters, who Was on familiar terms 
with the Prince> Stepped up to him, Ah, M6nseignetii4 

what have I Im^d What f ’ inquired the Prince, with one 
©f his cool impeWlrtible looks .—** I have been informed thaltfcd 
Emperor treatw^oti! ...interrupted the Pripei^ 

'** that is a thing that happens every day, every day.” ‘ TSfe 

Prince had heaTci no mention of the coiip de poing^ of whiq^^h 
flattered himselfdoljddy-knew; and when he sai Setetyd^^^ 
merely meant that the'Emperor out of temper and unreaeoill^ 

Madame JuNoT— vol. ii. 2i 
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able every 4ayr ‘ M. Talleyrand's friend, however, wba had 
|kO |^y r^ned notions of etiquette, as may be readily ima^ned 
from hk address to the Prince, took it into his head mat Talley*; 
rand was in the daily habit of receiving a blow with the 6st, or 
at least a box on the ear, from the Emperor^ This mistake gato 
rise to a fuftd of mei-riment when it came to be reported that the 
Prince de Benevento daily submitted to the Emperor's correction 
with that indifference which might be inferred from the negligent 
shrug of the shou|dei's that accompanied the words, “Every day! 

Mon dieu!—iSery day." 

I am not competent to judge of the merits of the military 
movements made by the Emperor in Champagne, but 1 have 
heard it alleged that his genius never was so brilliantly dis¬ 
played il in that campaign. He drove the Prussians from St. 
Dkuer; and this triumph was almost immediately followed by 
the battle of Brienne. What painful feelings must have arisen 
in his mind, while he was fighting to preserve hk crown, under 
the walls of the old college where, in hk boyhood, he had 
passed so many happy hours. At Brienne he had also fought 
battles, but they were followed by no pangs of grief or remorse, 
Hk soldiers were his college companions, his ammunition snow¬ 
balls, and the ransom of the prisoners some fruit, a book, or a 
print. I have freq^^ntly heard the Emperor describe his amuse¬ 
ments at 1 recollect in particular, one day, when 

Madame de. Brienne; })aid a visit to Madame M^re, accompanied 
by her nie<k, Madame de Lomenie. The Emperor, who was 
present, co^^^scd with her for a considerable time with almost 
filial aftecttiHi. The respect he showed to Madame de Brienne 
was unmixed w ith any trace of affectation; his behaviour to her 
was perfectly easy <emd natural. I am certain th|yt Napoleon 
mustihave suffered cruelly on the day of the battle of Brienne. 
I am sura of it, frodl tiie complacency wi|h, which I have so often 
heard him dwell on the happiniiss he enjojred at college. It was 
there that he first became acquainted with Bourrienne. 

The battle of Brienne was followed by severa|^^thers. In 
the.^^idst of these conflicts, when cannons werii^.jtearing and 
blo<&' flowing in every part of France, from die banks of the 
Rhine to those of the Mincio, a congress was opened, as if in 
derision of the impotence of human will. This congress held 
its fflttings at CbiiUllon, in the heart of one of our pi^^vinces. 
Its members were Count Stadion, for Austria; Baron Hum¬ 
boldt^ fcjtr jPrussia; Coi gt Razumowsky, for Ruswa; whilst 
Lord Atodeen, Lord ^thcart, and “Lord Gi^tlereagb, the 
E^lkh'Mjpkter for Foreign Afi’airs, representeid the interests o£ 
C^eat .Prifisu* This latter circumstance might have enabled 

his fate was decreed. England being 
itipferii|||ed by throe niefnbers at the congress, sufficiently indi¬ 
cated degree of infiuence she was a^ut to claim over the 
■“d^tiny of Napoleop; whilst, at the same time, the other powers 
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showed their submission to England by each sending icmly one 
pl^iipotentiary^ As to France, she sent only one individa^^ 
tile Congress at Chlitillon, and that was General Caulaincourl^ 
the Duke de Vicenza.* He was then, nobody Imiows for why. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. I know very well the pritate 
motive which induced the Emperor to send him boPChhtillon; 
but one thing which I cannot comprehend is, how Napoleon 
should ima^e that that reason could hare atiy weight in the 
scale of general interests. The reason to v^ich I allude | 
the cordial friendship with which the Efhperor Alexander 1 
honoured the Duke de Vicenza. It was one of those friend- , 
ships, almost fraternal, which are so rare in the world, and, ; 
above all, rare among Sovereigns. But in the circumstances in 
which Alexander stood, being called to the head of the gigantic 
coalition of Europe, he appeared in the face of the whole world as 
the opponent of Napoleon; and therefore the latter was wrong in 
flattering himself that any private interest could have weight* 
'with him, in opposition to the general interests. Sovereigns 
have two natures. Napoleon well knew this. 

Whilst the Congress was sitting, the allied armies were 
advancing on Paris, and enclosed us within their mnks. The • 
Emperor fought and gained several battles, and seimed to sttr- 
mss himself in energy and talent. But whatavailed this ? 
France was overrun with enemies, who wei^if^Bfching in aB 
directions upon the capital. ■ ’ 

The victory of Champaubert revived a faint; ray of hope. 
Alsuview, the Russian General, was taken, within of six 
thousand men and forty-five officers. This was succHseded by the 
battle of Montmirail. General Sacken, with a paii of the army 
of Silesia, commanded by Blucher, was attacked and beaten by 
the Emperor. Twenty-five pieCes of artillery, three thcMElimnd 
killed, two thousand vended, and a thousa^ prisoners, were? 
the result of this battl^i which, as well as the engagement of 
the preceding day, proved the inferiority of Blucher, and, indeed, 
of all who wgp opposed to the Emperor. 

Two days'bifore the battles of Montmirail and Chamjpaiti^^, 
the Duke de Baliino, who bad been daily urging the EmpSor 
to send more exibnsive instructions to the Duke de Vicenza, had 
at length prevailed on Napoleon to draw up the powers and to 
sign tn^, in order that tney might be forwarded to Ch^tillon. 
On the eve of the battle of Champaubert, the Duke said to the 
Emperor, Sire, the powers are rea^”—I will sign them?^ 
to-morrow,” repKed Na^leon. If i should be killed, t^yi 
will not be want^; if 1 should conquer, we shall then be abler 

* The Emperor, who highly and justly esteemed the Duke de Bassahh^ 
withdrawn him frou» the poet of Minister for Foreign Affairs, merely to 
petty passions, which he nad not time to contend with. He gave the thiklty 
Basswo full powers to correspond with Chafillon. But to have done any ] 
it wdhld have bef*h requisitef or him to have been on the spot. 
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to treat with better advantage.” Next day the Duke de Bassano, 
who, it is well known, was with the Emperor in his battles, 
went to him after the victory, and presented to him the powers 
which he had . promised to sign. The Emperor made the .same 
reply as that which he had given on the preceding day.* The 
Duke de Blspno withdrew much disappointed. On the evening 
of the battle of Montmirail he again urged the Emperor to sign 
the powers. But some strange visions had entered the Emperor’s 
brain. He smil^, and, looking at the maps of France and 
Europe which lay before him:—“ I now stand in such a situa¬ 
tion that I need not yield an inch of ground,” said he to the 
Duke, ‘' and I will sign nothing.” 

The campaign of France is a sublime effort of Napoleon’s 
genius, and platies him in the rank of the most celebrated 
captains, if not at their head. But what result did he antic^te I 
Whfit conclusion could be expected from partial victorieijlllike 
those of Montmirail and Charapaubert, whilst innumerable 
legions covered our plains on the north and south. The Con¬ 
gress of Chatillon, it is true, held out some hope, but, as I have 
before observed, the presence of three envoys from England 
might have opened the eyes of the Emperor, even though he 
bad been blinded by the blaze of his ancient glory. The follow¬ 
ing curious anecdote, the correctness of which 1 can vouch for, 
1 bad from the party concerned : 

' When the Count d’Arlois arrived at Vesoul, he was ac¬ 
companied by several persons attached to the Bourbon cause, 
while a crowd of persons, who came to meet him, were awaiting 
his arrival to pay homage to him such as never was rendered to 
Napoleon. The Prince had met with an old Swiss officer, named 
Wildermetz. This person was despatched to the Russian head¬ 
quarters to request that the Emperor Alexander would authorize 
the Count d'Artois, and I believe the blinc de Berry, to proceed 
to the head-quarters of the Allied Sovereigns, and enter them¬ 
selves as volunteers during the campaign for reconquering France. 
M. de Wildermetz was charged with a similar me^ge to Count 
Stadion for the Emperor of Austria. . He likewise had a letter 
accrediting him to Prince Mettemich. On his arrival at the 
Russian head-quai*ters, he saw the Emperor Alexander, who ad¬ 
dressed him thus: “Monsieur Wildermetz, you will tell the 
Count d’Artois that I am extremely sorry to be obligedto refuse 
request; but |^e are just now engaged in conferences of a 
smou»;|U>d impoi^ant n|iiure. They may terminate in maintain- 
:,,^g Najyoleon on the throne of I'Voncc. Under 

these their Royal Higlmesses would be placed 

here in a^wkward position ; and, it!^very respect, it is better 
that they libpuld femain some time longeron the frontier.” 
de Wilderiajstz returned to Franche-Comte, to report this answer, 
V but the bad left the place before he arrived* Napoleon 

' hoped to dbft of the hostile army after him, when he 
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fell back upon Saint-Diaier. This was a noble resolution, and 
one the gener^ty of which the Parisians ought to have been* 
sensible. But he was pursued by only a corps of ten thousand 
men,*and the entire mass of the allied force fell upon Parish with 
all the fury of a tempest. The Emperor of Russia waited only 
to direct tne attack on La Fere-Charapenoise, and tlfen proceed 
to Paris, as if he had been making a journey from Moscow to St, 
Petersburg. The enemy was at the gates of Paris, and yet no 
measures had been taken for the defence of ^e capital. The 
Russians had the courage to burn their palaces, why did we not 
fire our faubourgs for their reception ? We had not even arms 
wherewith to equip our men. Ammunition, too, was wanting* 
Was this from want of foresight, or was it the insult of treason! 
Alas4, it is too true, that we had among us at that period many 
Jsfhcfw^ere unworthy the name of Frenchmen. 

lip Cossacks committed atrocious horrors in the department 
of the Ain. They then marched upon Sens. Dijon was laid 
under a contribution of two millions. Semur was subjected to 
their insults, not only in the persons of its inhabitants, but in 
those of its municipal body; and Montbard! which now con¬ 
tained the grave of one who would have valiantly defended it 
—Montbard, which was likewise the cradle of a man* whose 
fame belonged to all Europe, was delivered up to the pillage of 
the allied troops. Montbard was the favourite retreat of Buffcm ^ 
he had fitted up a house there with exquisite taste. The gardens 
were superb, and the greenhouses and plantations were objects 
of curiosity to travellers. All was now laid waste. My father- 
in-law’s bouse was visited with a similar fate by the exterminat¬ 
ing hand of the invaders. The unfortunate old man was un¬ 
able to bear up against this new calamity, following so closely on 
the death of his much-beloved "son. He died a few weeks after 
the invasion, without ^er recovering his speech, which he lost 
by a paralytic attack, occasioned by the sight of the Russian 
and Uerman uniforms. 

Our fertile provinces were now inundated with battalions of 
barbarians, and every day their destroying lines approximated 
closer and closer. At this period I maintained a pretty ex¬ 
tensive correspondence, and received accounts on which I could 
rely, from all parts of France. These accounts filled me with 
the most poignant grief. The government, acting on its secret 
principles, prohibited the journals from publishing the truth. 
Whether this measure were wise or a#wise, I do not pretend to 
determine. This, however, I can say, that the intelligence most 
cautiously concealed was always well known, and that, perhaps, 
it would at that time have been better and wiser policy to allow 
a perfectly free interchange of thought. Througnout the whole 

, • 1 ' ' ' 

• The Count de Buffon wrote great part of his NatunilHistwy at hisootailiy- 
house close to the town. 
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of this crisis the Emperor's conduct was doubtless admirable; 
bat yet ali he did led to no eifective result. The battle of Mon- 
tereau was doubtless one of the most brilliant conceptions of his 
genius, and one of the most remarkable examples of the valour 
of our troops, and the skill of our generajp.* but what we then 
wanted was peace—with peace all might have been saved. 

An opera de circonstancef entitled the ** Or^amfM” was 
brought out in Paris, at the very time when the Count d'Artois 
was at Vesoul.f. At such a time the title might well have 
appeared ominous, but a sort of general vertigo seemed to pre¬ 
vail. I well remember the first performance of the Oriflamtm, 
It was like a national convention of the beau monde. Every box 
was filled. The Faubourg St. Germain saw with enthusiasm the 
title of the Oriflammef and prepared to bestow on tlie piece the 
most extravagant applause. I was then in the habit of ^eing 
many of the residents of the royal Faubourg, and their joy knew 
no bounds. I never could understand the affectation which 
suggested the production of Charles Martel, the Onflamme, les 


* Napoleon had tlie peculiar faculty of uniting military eloquence to all the 
Mother qualities of a great captain. His orders for the day, his proclamations to 
I the army, his words of encouragement during an action, were all replete with 
; those warlike sallies of magic touch that intoxicate tlie soldier while they lead 
him on,|o gloiy. The memory of his comrades, more faithful dian history, can. 
relate a thoui^nd instances of this kind, of which the following occurred near 
!Montcreau, in the unfortunate though remarkable year of 1814. 

Tlie Emperor, after having beaten Prince Blucher in the succe.ssive battles of 
Charapaubert, Montmirail, Chhteau-Thierry and Vauchamps, sometimes en¬ 
gaged on the Seine, sometimes on ihe Marne, every where conqueror in person 
without a moment of leisure to benefit by his victories at this critical juncture, 
attacked vehemently Prince Schwartzenburg and the Austrians, who were ad¬ 
vancing on his right, and had gained the high road leading to Paris. The troops 
of the Prince had established themselves on the bridge at Montereau, which the 
Duke of Belluno endeavoured in vain several times to take : it was after these 
unsuccessful attempts that the Emperor arrived on the heights of Surville, that 
commanded the town as well as the junction of the rivers &ine and Tonne, and 
)by his presence, decided the fate of the day. He pointed the guns himself, be 
directed the discharge of each, and so well was the artillery arranged, that the 
Wirtemberg troops in Montereau were slain in great numbers. Schwartzenburg 
notwithstanding endeavoured to silence the Emperor's batteries, but the balls 
from the town flew over the plains of Surville witliout any serious result to the 
Trench army. Several of Napoleon’s generals remonstrated seriously with their 
commander at the constant exposure of his person in so critical a moment, and 
it was tlien that he replied with a gaiety of countenance, “ Fear nothing^ my 
j&iends, the bullet which will kill me is not yet cast." These memoraMe words 
ar# remembered by every artilleryman of die army, and have often been re- 
pesded them in moments of the hottest fire. 

MontemUi was taken: the enthusiasm of the soldiers, of the young officers, 
and of the iahal^ntsqf the town, was increased-by tins victory gained by the 
Emperor ip p^on. £|it hope of final soccesg i|a|t pot greater among the su¬ 
perior officers |han it hsit been for some time past, and all these heroic efforts, 

' while th^ uphold glory and renown of the army, could not save 

t Fonpprty the .Kio^ of Fiance had the Ofifiamme, or great standard, carried 
, before thesis when they went to the wars. 
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Gaulois et les France, and various other pikes de circonstamef 
in which there appeared an array of old namesy like the dead 
exhumed from their graves. The success of the Onjiamm was 
extraordinary. The authors certainly could not be accused oC 
iKwalist opinions. I can answer for one of them at least, that is 
M. Etienne. The otlllr was M. Baour Lormian, The miistCy 
which was exquisitely beautiful, was the joint production of 
MM. Paer, Mehul, Berton, and Kreutzer. 

The Austrians were now before Grenoble maintaining a heavy 
cannonade. Affairs every day assumed a mole sombre aspect. 
The invaders were advancing upon us with such terrible speed 
and regularity, that nothing seemed likely to check theirpro- 
gress. The Austrians were penetrating into Dauphine ; tlie Eng¬ 
lish and Spaniards were advancing by the Pyrenees. Hitherto 
our attention had been exclusively directed towards the north; 
but now the torrent was gaining upon us on all sides. One of 
the most remarkable singularities of that period was the gay 
aspect of Paris during the winter of 1814. Masked balls and 
private balls were given without intermission, and yet the disas¬ 
trous intelligence that was daily received put dozens of families 
into mourning. Meanwhile the Emperor acquired some partial- 
advantages over the allied armies. But what did they avail ? 
Only to show the more convincingly that all was lost. Tr^^son» 
too, had made rapid progress. In many towns the'whi^ flag 
was concealed in some of the houses, in anticipation of the * 
favourable moment for raising the cry of “Vive le Roi.” How 
was it that the Duke de Rovigo, who was sincerely attached to 
the Emperor, did not make himself acquainted with the real 
stale of France at that time ? But the truth is, that the Duke 
was a most incompetent minister of the police. Toulouse, Bor¬ 
deaux, and a great part of the south, where trade had suflered 
greatly by the war, ardently prayed for peace, setting aside any 
wish for the return of the Bourbons. 

Will it be believed that Napoleon’s evil star now so completely 
ruled his destiny, that he allowed himself to be misled by false 
reports of the march of the enemy’s forces; which reports, how¬ 
ever, caused the loss of Paris. After the affair of Saint-Dizier, 
the Emperor’s object was to make a diversion, to draw together 
all the enemy’s forces, and to give a decisive battle, which should 
deliver Paris. Information, which was subsequently ascertained 
to be false, induced Napoleon to march to meet the corps of 
Wetzingerode, with a force amounting only to ten thousand men, 
ail caviriry. In his rear there were no infauti*y; in short, no 
army. The marches and seoantarmarches requisite for this o^>era- 
tion caused Napoleon to ^iose four days. This loss was irro- 
parable. 

Now that I have arrived at the moment when we bade fareh 
weli to ouf days of glory, I must mention an occurreUce w||ch 1 
thinic sufftciently important to claim a place in these MSmrs j; 
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J allude to the presentation t© the city of Paris of the last flags 
taken by the Emperor from the enemy. It was a most imposing 
ceremony, and the recollection of it must be still vitid m the 
minds of many of my own age. I shall never foiget what I felt 
on that occasion. It was on a Sunday j the weatnerwas superb 
for that season of the year; for it was twn the end of February. 
An immense concourse of people thronged the ouays of we 
Louvre, the Place du Carrousel, and the Rue de ilivoli. The 
Minister of the War Department, who already, in his heart, had 
pronounced an anathema on the colours which he bore in triumph/ 
took a conspicuous part in the ceremony. The cortege passed 
along the Quay, the Place du Carrousel, and the Pont Royal, in 
admirable order. First came General Hulin and all his staff, 
preceded by a numerous military band ; then followed the staff 
of the genaarmerie of Paris, the national guard, and Anally the 
ten flags, two of which were borae by officers of the imperial 
guard. I could not help remarking the expression which was 
imprinted in the countenances of these two men. It partook at 
once of the pride of triumph, and the dejection which necessarily 
followed the reflection —xhese ^flags w&re taken from the enemy 
only twenty leagues from Paris! The other eight flags were 
borne by four officers of the line and four officers of the national 
guard. Next came the Minister of the/l^ar Department in 
his carriage, followed and preceded by his aides-de-camp, like- 
' W’ise, in carriages, which, by the way, I may observe, had rather 
a ludicirous efiect. The procession was closed by the imperial 
guard and troops of the line. It entered the court of the Tuile- 
ries by the triumphal arch of the Carrousel, and the Minister of 
the War Department, having halted under the vestibule de 
I’Horloge, there received the flags, which he was afterwards to 
present to the Empress. 

King Joseph, whom the Emperor had left in Paris as his 
lieutenant-general, that day reviewed the national guards. The 
Place du Carrousel and the Court of the Tuileries were filled 
with troops. I saw King Joseph at a distance, riding along the 
ranks of the national guards and troops of the line. His striking 
resemblance to the Emperor might have made me fancy myselt 
transported back to the glorious days of the Consulate and the 
Empire. When the flags were carried through the court of the 
Tuileries the drums beat and the national guards presented arms; 
that movement Kliifelectrifying, and a general shout of ** ¥ive 
VMmpemif l'l was once more re-echoed by the walls of the 
Tuiledfes.; The Minister of the War Ltepartmefit first proceeded 
to the hali of theiCoimcil of was received by a 

master b^lhe ca^monies. He wa#S^|^rds conducted it the 

wher^ Count de grand master mP the 

cmremonl^^^liwaimd hi^. The Connt de S4gur introduced him 
to the where the Empress, surrounded by her 

ladies lE^^'gentiefnen in waifing, the princes, gtimd digmtaries> 
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msiiisters, and gmnd officers of the rieceived 

pesented to’ her by the Minister of the War Beba^tnent (the 
Bake de Feltre). A formal speech was delivered by the Bake, 
to which the Empress replied very briefly. After this solemn 
ceremony the flags were conveyed to the InvalideSj and consigned 
to the care of that samf Marshal Serrarier, to whom Napoleon 
gave such a good-natured reproof, when a year afterwards he 
found the H6tel des Invalides deserted by his old brothers in 
arms, who had fought with him in Egypt and Italy. Of the 
^n flags one was Austrian, four Prussian, and live Russian. 
They were brought to Paris by Baron Mortemart, one of the 
Emperoris orderly officers. 

One evening Cardinal Maury came to visit me. When he 
entered, I observed that he looked particularly dull. I had two 
01' three friends with me; and he asked me to favour him with 
a few minutes’ conversation in my cabinet. (As soon as we entered 
he closed the door, threw himself on a sofa, and folding his arms 
with an air of despondency, he said, All is lost! Heaven alone 
can save us by a miracle! We must now invoke that miracle, 
for I have ordered prayers of forty hours.” I shuddered! 
Prayers of forty hours! It seemed like the preparation for death. 
It was the precursor of the death of our country. “ Heavens P' 
I exclaimed, “ surel^^we may hope that the genius of the Em¬ 
peror . ...” The Cardinal shook his head mournfu%.~-^“ He 
is dragging us into the abyss into which he has plunged himself! 
His obstinacy banishes all hope. Oh ! that we lived in the days 
in which ecclesiastics bore the halberd and the sword. Old as 
I am I would mount ray horse. I w'ould go to the Emperor and 
say, “ Sire, if those who are about you have not courage to let 
you hear the truth, I will tell you that you are hurling yourself 
and France to destruction. I have come to lend my feeble aid 
in her defence.”—“ No, Cardinal,” said I, do not regret your 
mission of peace and conciliation. Remain with us, and pray for 
the success of ouii^arms.” 

The most disastrous news had succeeded the delusive hope 
which for a moment cheered us. In the space of five days the 
Emperor had beaten all the corps of the army of Silesia, and 
driven them between the Aisne and the Marne. The five corps 
of the army of > Silesia lost more than twenty thousand men in 
the space of five days. The genius of the army of Italy once 
more favoured Napoleon; yet her smiles but transient. 
The Emperor’s able and rapidly-conceived plans were all defeated 
by whom? By Bluche|jjrij^ fugitive of Jenal the prisoner df 
Imbeck I In the meanM|ii ^ \tbe party of the old noblesse inm 
^inihg strength. Th^^llal told me many remarkable |)ar- 
titulars on this subject,' which I noted down the same evenings 
The Emperor,” said he, ** does not attach sufficient importanisfe 
tq old recollections. Even the deffi<^8 of the regime bf 
Boufbonsy wheiieontrast^ with thorn <3^ 

Madame JuNOT-^voL, II. 2 k 
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into blessings. The pusilknimify of Lonis XVI. and all the 
abuses of his reign vanished, in comparison with the absolutism 
of Napoleon.”-—** Do you then think it possible,” said I, ** that 
the Bourbons will ever return to France?” * At first he made 
no reply. This subject did not please him. The Bourbons 
would certainly not receive him on their arrival in France. His 
letter to Bonaparte was an insult, and he had been so usefully 
devoted to the royal cause that his defection could not but be 
regarded as treason.—** Yes,” said the Cardinal, after a pause, 
** Uiey will return; and the emigrants, who have been continually 
blundering, will, for once, probably see their way rightly, and 
will manoeuvre by instinct, if not by talent. If this result do 
not arrive, it must be owing to a renewal of the same faults 
which they committed at Coblentz, at the time of the emigra¬ 
tion. The Emperor has loaded them with favours. Tie will see 
their gratitude.” 

The Cardinal was right. The greatest fault Napoleon ever 
committed to surround himself with men who, whilst they 
kissed his hand, were plotting treason against him. He who 
so often followed the maxims of Macchiavel ought to have 
borne in mind the following precept: ** Never restore to men, 
the half of what they have lost, for they will use it against you.” 

Bordeaux soon opened its gates to the Duke d’Angouk’rae. 
The Prince was preceded by an Anglo-Spanish advanced guard. 
At length I received from Chatillon, where I had many friends, 
intelligence of the rupture of the congress. Napoleon, after 
long insisting on the bases of the treaty proposed at Frankfort, 
presented, through the medium of the Duke de Vicenza, a 
counter-project, declaring that he, Napoleon, would consent to 
remain Sovereign of France circumscribed within its old limits, 
with only the addition of Savoy, Nice, and the Isle of Eiba.^ 
The allies rejected all these propositions, and faithfully adhered 
to the declarations of the treaty, offensive and defensive, signed 
at Cha,umont on the 1st of Marcli—the situalmii of Napoleon 
had changed since the treaty of Frankfort. 

The definitive reply was given on the 19th of March. Na¬ 
poleon resolved, that if he fell, his fall should be without a 
parallel. On the 20th and 21st of March, he fought the battles 
erf Arcis-sur-Aube. On these two days he exposed himself to 
danger like a common soldier, giving proofs of the rarest courage 
and presence of mind, at a time when he must have been a prey 
tO; harassing anxiety. The enemy % artillery kept up a 

tg^bk fire! The balls bounded through the air without inter- 
miasion. ‘ in the very heat of the enga^ment, there eam^p a 
coim t>f tte|i^cfed phalanx, coin^^^Erf' men, whose cimage 
'bad' mi; a hatred battlel^^lpHNn the old guard. At 

♦ He lo a portion of Italy Pf f'rince Rag^e, the Grand 

©nehy of of Neufeh^i The latter for Bdrifljwr. 

■, Aclaose 
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the moment when the corps arrived on the field, the Emperor 
saw that the danger was imminent. He formed the troops 
into squares. The enemy^s fire redoubled; and a bomb fell 
close to the forlhiost rank of one of the squares. In spite of 
the long-tried courage of the veterans, this occurrence caused *4 
movement in the ranks. Napoleon immediately saw how im¬ 
portant was the result of that moment. He spurred his horse 
and galloped up close to the Bomb-shell, and turning to the 
troops, said with a smile, ** Well! what is the matter? surely 
you arc not frightened at this V *—In another instant the shell 
burst ; and not only did Napoleon and his horse escape unhurt, 
but no injury was sustained by any one. This was the way in, 
which Napoleon led his troops to victory. 

Ferdinand VII. had now returned to his kingdom. On his 
arrival at La Flania, near Figuieres, his person was delivered up 
by Marshal Suchet, in the presence of the two combined armies. 
Thus did the long Peninsula war terminate just at the point at 
which it began :—and to complete the mortificatioi|^^pain, whose 
soil had been drenched with the blood of so many martyrs of 
liberty, was a few months afterwards again made subject to the 
stupid and tyrannical yoke of right divine. Slavery was the^ 
reward of all the noble sacrifices made in the cause of freedom. 

I have now arrived at the crisis of our misfortunes. The 
Emperor was forsaken by all his allies. Murat had totally 
abandoned him. He occupied Tuscany, and had become, as it* 
were, the ally of Ferdinand IV., his enemy, the man who re¬ 
garded him as a usurper. Both now marched together against 
the French. I have already mentioned that the Emperor Na¬ 
poleon was misled by a false report, either through treachery or 
accident. This error was fatal to Paris, which was abandoned, 
with no other defenders than Clarke, the War Minister, and 
King Joseph: the latter abandoned us. Though I entertain a 
profound respect for General Clarke, I must confess that I do not 
think he was (||ual to the important trust reposed in him.'^ 
But the main spring which set all the machinery in motioh was 
M. de Talleyrand, whom the Emperor would have done well to 
lodge in Vincennes. It was not the unassisted efforts of the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain that brought about the restoration: it is 
a great error to suppose so. No doubt the royalists had in 
Paris very active coteries of intriguing priests and women; but 
these obscure arsenals merely prepared the arms which were 
directed against the Emperor. M. de TaMyrand was not jth# 
sole author of the restoration, he merely fixed the cockades 
wem already prepared. To this he will owe all his celebrity, 
anISiottova political which is not sigoa^i^d by any 

incident important to l^Wuntry. In spite of ths^Hosuwwi^ 
that time charted by a chorus ofiold women, in honour of the 
genius of M. de Talleyrand, it might fairly be asked whai^ 
ever done eithe^/or or against France* He is a mailed wit, and 
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liis bons-mots are excellent. But wit is his only qualification. 
It is a finely-painted curtain, behind which there was absolutely 
mthmg tiil the 30th of March. On the 30th of March M. de 
Talleyrand distinguished himself by doing somUhing important 
against France. I will briefly trace his course during that 
memorable period. 

The danger became daily more and more pressing. The Em¬ 
peror momentaiily received, intelligence of new defections. The 
conscripts were refractory and discontented: treason multiplied 
in the departments and rendered more frightful the disasters 
caused by the presence of the allied troops. There was no re¬ 
cruiting ; contributions could no longer be levied, and money 
was scarce. Our most fertile provinces were desolated by the 
requisitions of the enemy. This disastrous state of things was 
aggravated by Napoleon himself, by his fatal distrust of the 
population of Paris. He was afraid to arm that population too 
long before the hour of danger really arrived, and then peifidy 
in the hour oRieed had neutralized our means of defence. He 
was deceived, as I have said, at Saint-Dizier, by Wintzingei ode’s 
corps of cavalry which he took for the enemy’s advanced guard, 
and having repulsed it, he discovered that the main army was 
not in its rear: what an error ! He now found that he had been 
betrayed. He saw before him his own ruin, and that of France. 
He determined on a retrograde movement behind the foic&t of 
Fontainebleau. 

The inhabitants of Paris were in a state of the most painful 
aqjUfty. What was to be their fate ? We concealed all that 
iji^^ld conceal of our valuables, and prepared for flight: hut 
in wnich direction were we to go? The English weie advancing 
by the way of Guienne; the Austrians by the Lyonnais, the Boiir- 
bonnais, and Bui gundy. Champagne was the theatie of war, as 
well .as the provinces towards Flaudeis. On all sides there were 
disasters and ruin, towns and villages burnt, and the eartli 
delug^i^with blood. # 

OnjpB 28th of March a Council of Hcgency was held, and it 
was resolved that the Empress and the King of Rome should 
quit Paris. Who could have advised a measure so impolitic, 
and so little productive of advantage to the Empress herself? 
Was it expected tfct the English would show her more respect 
than the Austria|ijpfili^ bad encountered them ? Maria Louisa was 
pur shield, and we Would have been her defence. The departure of 

A AIihL X) A A^*11 _ 



iidred picked troops, leaving Paris defended 
by King JoJH^ and the national guard without arSI^ Dodbt- 
less Napoil||H||ldered |beir defiartur^, but he must have been 
deceived, Louisa was lollowed W all themiftisters and 

all the grand dig^itafwsi Except M. de Talleyrand, pavary, and 
^krke, who we^ depart till the 3()th. HW approaches 
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to Paris were defended by Marshals Marmont and MortieV ^ th^ 
former having with him only two thousand four hundred ^len 
of good infanti^, and eight hundred cavalry. Marmont de^ 
fended the heights of Belleville and Romainville. The Duke 
de Treviso had to defend the intervening space from the canal to 
the Seine, and Marmont from the canal to the Marne. On the 
day of the attack, the 30th of March, universal terror prevailed. 
The interior of every house was like the abode of mourning and 
despair. Paris seemed like a city struck by the malediction of 
Heaven. The Duke de Rovi^ had received instructions not to 
quit the capital before the Prince of Benevento. This was 
strange, and it may serve as an answer to those who allege that 
the Emperor never respected social liberty where his interests 
were concerned. M. de Talleyrand was free to depart j it was 
only the Emperor's minister who was detained captive, for his 
departure depended on that of the Prince of Benevento. But 
to quit Paris at that particular moment would j^t have suited 
the Prince’s purpose. It was necessary to invent^ excuse, and 
the following w'as thought of. I know not why the Duke de 
Rovigo has not related the circumstance as it really happened. 
Perhaps he wished to disguise, under the veil of silence, the sort 
of mystification that was played upon him. 

Prince Talleyrand still remained in Paris; for his absence was 
not wished by the party who had been busily preparing white 
flags and cockades. That party wished to get rid of the Duke 
de Rovigo. He was devoted to the Emperor. I must reader 
him this justice if I have been severe to him on otherjl#tttil. 
What was wanted was to get him to depart, and to 
Prince de Benevento to stay. This object was effected by the 
clever management of Madame de Remusat. That lady repaired 
to the Prefecture of the Police. She was on terms of intimate 
friendship with M. Etienne Pasquier, then Prefect. “ My dear 
Baron,said sjje, as she entered his cabinet, “ I have come to ' 
request that you will do me an aci of service.”—*' Wh^Us it I" 
—‘*M. de Talleyrand must not quit Paris.” 

Accustomed as M. Pasquier was to extraordinary revolutionst ^ 
of opinions and parties, he could not repress a very s^nificant 
expression of surprise whilst he listened to Madame de Remusat. 
It was some time befoie he made any reply. At length he said, 

‘ What can I do, Madame ? M. de Talfeyrattd must quit Paris- 
like all the rest of the great dignitaries, ^ou would not^j^e 
me disobey the Emperor’s order; for he is stifl^Emperdijt^pittd 
may bo back again to-morrow.” Madame de Rei^at shr^ged 
her shou^frs with an ajr of contempt: ** Coi^come Baro% 
surely you are not one of those who tnmk he hjj^ wer to work 
miracles4 He has no longer^ any army, 

Pasquier shook his head* But that is nothing fo the purjpose^*' 
said ne; ym propose a thing that cannot be done* It is pe]p- 
fectly impossible to do what you wish. Where is M* de Talley- 
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rand?”—*' At your door,in my carriage.”—" Is not your husband 
at the Barri^re du Maine with his company ?”—He is.”— 
" Well, I should imagine that he is the best person to detain M. 
de Talleyrand in Pans. Let him set out in his own carriage, 
with his own liveries, so as to let it be seen that he does set out. 
On his arrival at the barri^re, your husband may detain him if 
he pleases. I have no need to appear in the business. This is 
my advice; and if you think fit, you may follow It.” 

Madame de Remusat left the cabinet of the Prefect, perfectly 
satisfied. As soon as the Duke de Rovigo was informed, by his 
spies, that the Prince de Benevento had left his hotel, he left 
his, and quitted Paris, without seeking any further information, 
and without knowing whether the enemy was not practising 
some artful scheme. I beg his pardon for speaking of him thus 
candidly; J^ut his conduct was worse than maladroit —it was 
stupid. 

When M. de Talleyrand learned that the Duke de Rovigo 
had thus left the field open to him, he said nothing; but he 
smiled with that satirical expression so customary with him. 
He returned to Paris, and his conduct there is so well known 
that I need scarcely describe it. He, without any reserve, 
placed himself in lio'^tilities to the falling party, and joined the 
party that was triumphing. There certainly is, in M. de Talley¬ 
rand's nature, some quality which attracts him towards those 
who are gaining power, and repels him from those w’ho arc 
losing that same power. We saw proofs of this on the ISth 
Brumairc, in 1814, and in 1830. Thus it was that M. deTalley- 
rmadjemaincd in Paris after all the members of the govcrnmt'ut 
had joined the Empress at Blois. The poor Duke do Rovigo 
was so ill served by his spies, that they gave him false reports, 
and the account of the above affair, as given in his Memoirs, is 
incorrect. The story is as I have related it. Several of the 
actors who took part in the drama are still living. My account 
may possibly displease them; but they can only deny my state¬ 
ments without proving them to be untrue. 

While all these incidents were passing, the inhabitants of 
Paris were in a dreadful state of alarm. I had concealed most 
of my diamonds in a girdle which I wore over my corsets. My 
pearls, and some other jewels of minor value, were concealed in 
a similar manner by Madetioiselie Poidevin, the governess of my 
daughters. Toward* evening my drawing-room began to fill. 
Maaame Juste de Noailles was among my visiters. She was 
very uneasy at the aspect of affairs, though not alarmed for the 
safety of bera^li and family. In the event of a return of the 
Bourhons, ti|»e ?j||ailles were sure of standing on a favourable 
footing. Bniherhusbond was the head-quarters of the Em¬ 
peror Al^m^er, she waaf'Wnxious to see what turn affairs 
would tajl^ As ^myself, iSwas truly miserable. I was tole¬ 
rably .wem informed of all that was soins on, and 1 saw nothing 
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an abyss. At length eleven o*clock struck. The fatal 
morning was approaching, and I had as yet formed np settled 
determination. I sat down and wrote to the Duke de !B.agusa. 
The friendship which had united him to the Duke d*Abrantes 
induced me to appeal to him for advice, and I felt assured that 
he would direct me to the most prudent course. I therefore 
wrote to him that, being alotie in my house with my four young 
children, I was greatly perplexed, and did not know whether it 
would be most advisable to depart, or to remain where I was. 
I sent my letter to the Hotel de Ragusa, where the Marshal 
happened to be at that very moment engaged in drawing up the 
capitulation, or rather in receiving the conditions. Occupied As 
he must have been, he seized his first moment of leisure to return 
me an answer. The following is a copy of his letter: 

I thank you, Madame, for the proof of confidence you have 
given me. Since you ask for my advice, I would illcommend 
you not to quit Paris, which to-morrow will certainly be more 
tranquil than any place within twenty leagues -round. After 
having done all in my power for the honour of France and the 
French arms, I am forced to sign a capitulation, which will 
permit foreign troops to enter our capital to-morrow! All my, 
efibrts have been unavailing. I have been compelled to yield to 
numbers, whatever regret t may have felt in doing so. But it 
was my duty to spare the blood of the soldiers confided to my- 
charge. I could not do otherwise than I have done; and I hope 
that my country will judge me as I deserve. My conscience 
expects this justice.’' I received this letter at two o’clock in the 
morning. I read it to the friends who had assembled at my 
h«use. It of course decided us not to leave Paris ; but at the 
same time it profoundly grieved us. A capitulation !—and 
before the very barriers of Paris! It is perfectly false that 
Napoleon sent M. de Girardin to Paris, with orders that the 
powder magazines of Grenelle should be blown up before thA 
arrival of the Allies. The Emperor, on the contrary, was destitute 
of ammunition, and desired that the powder should be conveyed^ 
if possible, to Fontainebleau. He loved his Parisians better th$n 
to sacrifice them wantonly, without any prospect of ulterior 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Rie Allies enter Paris—First appearance of the white cc^kade—The allied 
troops and their white scarfs—I'he Empetor Alexander at the hotel of M. de 
Talleyiand—^I’he Council—Napoleon at Fontainebleau—A conspiracy—Ber- 
thier <leserts die Emperor—The Duke de Itagusa and (General Souham— 
Deputation of the Marshals—^The Emperor of Russia—His answer tp the 
MarshalslItNapoleon’s conversation on suicide—He takes poison—His re¬ 
covery-—Marraont and the Convention ofChevilly—Indignation of the troops 
against Marmont—The 4th of April at Fontainebleau—The Abdication— 
Napoleon’s forbearance—Grand ceremoii^'^expiation—Te Deum. 

The Allies had now entered Paris. The Duke de Ragusa 
had retired to Essonne, together with Generals Souham, Corn- 
pans, and several others. # 

^i,tyvo o’clock on the morning of the 31st of March, that day 
so Important in the history of France, the capitulation of Paris 
‘was signed. The Bourbons would consequently have been pro- 
clainifed at daybreak by their party, had tlie assent of the allied 
powers been positive and unreserved; but even at eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon nothing betokened the intended restoration. It 
was not until twelve o’clock that some white cockades and flags 
became visible in the Place Louis XV, These demonstrations 
of royalty were paraded along the Pli<;»%y about forty persons 
oil;bprseback, who waved the flags and shouted Vive ie Rot! 
les Bourhom! But the people were mournful and silent, 
did not join in these cries. This is an unquestionable fact. 
The Archbishop of Malines himself, declared, that however 
desirous he was to see the fall of Bonaparte, he neither heard 
nor saw any thing on the 31st of March that could lead him to 
expect the return of the old dynasty. 'Bhe Duke de Dalberg, 
who was at a winjdow in the hotel of M. de Talleyrand, ex- 
cibimed, “ They are mou||hng the white cockade!” Then some 
paity asseiqbled at M. de Talleyrand’s went out merely 
fq as pnf of thA ea|jressed it, what had caused the uproar; 
Tien with white||^s, proceeded in the direc- 

flt&v ^ la Madelarae!. As they passed through 


the Rue RqyUilijIhe shouts became louder. Windows wem 


han^Urehiefs. ^ 
The eroup of 
de la Madelainc 



e^^em throvvn out, and ladies waved white 


s desc|jibe4 above were on the Boulevard 
they met M. Tourton> a pfScer of 
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the national guard. He was on horseback, and was accompanied 
by an aide-de-camp of the Emperor of Russia. Both were 
stopped by the group, who continued to sh^t, Vive le Mot ! 
Vivent les Bourbons! M. Tourton said he cdmd not grant them 
the protection the^ required until he had grders from the govern" 
ment j and the Emperor of Russia’s aide-de-camp seemed very 
much embarrassed. These two gentlemen proceeded to the 
Barri^re de Bellteville, leaving the group on the Boulevard. The 
fact is, that all this movement was perfectly partial, and that if 
a squadron of the Imperial guard had only galloped through 
Pans the little party of Bpurbonites would speedily have been 
dispersed. 

On the 31st of March the Allied Sovereigns entered Paris. 
As they advanced into the capital, the demonstrations in favour 
of the Bourbons became more positive ; either because the fear 
of Napoleon had hitherto repressed the real sentime%ts of the 
populace, or because that populace merely followed the ihclina" 
tion natural to mankinc]^;;;|p salute the rising and to turn 
from the setting sun. A taiCumstance, trivial in itself, had a 
singular influence at this crisis; it was observed that the allied 
troops had all white scarfs tied round their arms: they were'* 
worn as the sign of victdl^, and not as the indications of French 
royalism. Most people, however, regarded them in the ]^er 
point of view, and the royalists, urtfuiiy profiting by the mistake,, 
reported that Louis XVIII. was acknowledged by the E^eror 
of Russia, and even by the Emperor of Austria; that TOnce 
Schwartzenburg wore the w hite scarf, and that the King’s arrival 
might be look^ for next day. 

It is a positive fact that no pledge for the restoration had 
been given by the Allies^ No doubt the Emperor Alexander 
might cherish a feeling fiidte or less favourable to the Bourbons; 
but as yet that feeling had not been manifested. It has 
mentioned, as a proof of the Emperor Alexander’s inclinatii<Si'td 
favour the royal cause, that he chose as his place of resideip^^ 
the house of M. de Talleyrand, who was known to be the enlhtj^ 
of Napoleon, 1 do not mean to say that Tsilleyrand was the 
friend of the Bourbons; it would be absurd either to say dr to 
believe so; but he lefit his aid to one Sovereign merely for the 
sake of desiroying the other. At five o’clock in the afiemdon 
the Emperor Alexander arrived on fo^? at the hotel of M. de 
Talleyrand. The latter was then lidding consultation wiriit 
M. de Pradt, who, after kissing the Ifisipemi hand> which for 
fifteen years had overwhelm® him with favours, now acted tire 

E art of the Ass to the fallen won. Next arrived M; de DaJbe^ 
[e was more unpardonable, for Napoleon, instead of giving hiljiL- 
any cause of dissatisfaction, bad loaded him ani;! his family'whlk 
wealth and. honours. Ingratitude like his is,, doubly revdith|^i: 
The Emperor of Russia arrived at^. de Tro^rahd^s op fobt, 
having alighted from his horse after seein^^me trdops defiles 
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Pe was received by M. de Talleyrand, having as aides des c6re^ 
monies M. de Pradt on the one hand, and the Abb4 Louis on 
the other. Both were eagerly craving for the good things of 
office; and they humbly bowed before the conqueror in the 
hope of sharing the spoil of the conquered. M, de Talleyrand 
did not reflect that these two gentlemen were of his own cloth; 
if he had, he would probably have shaken off the Archbishop of 
Malines, at least. I ought however to mention, that previously 
to the arrival of the Emperor of Russia, M. de Ness^rode had 
been closeted for^wo hours with M. de Talleyrand; and there 
is reason to believe that in that tcte-il-t6te w'ere determined the 
matters which were subsequently discussed in the council• 
whether this was with the cognizance of the Emperor of Russia 
I know not. 

On his w'ay to the house of M. de Talleyrand the Emperor 
Alexander was accosted by Viscount Sosthenes de Larochefou- 
cauld, who earnestly implored him to restore to France her legi¬ 
timate Sovereign. This step on the part of M. de Larochefoiicauld 
was as honourable as the conduct of the persons to whom I have 

i 'ust alluded was base. M. de Larochefoucauld never served 
'fapoleon in any way—whether in the army or the Imperial 
household. His sentiments were alwHlfs consistent, and inva¬ 
riably tending to one object. When he mounted the white 
cockade, he merely manifested a feeling which had long been 
cherished by himself and his family. In this there was nothing 
to blame; but, on the contrary, every thing to applaud. The 
reply of Alexander to the petition of M. de Larochefoucauld 
was singularly circumspect. He held out to him no hope; and, 
indeed, his reply might without difficulty have been construed 
into a refusal. 


indecision arose out of a cause which was not, at the 
ij^l^generally understood in Paris. The Emperor of Russia 
convinced that the whole nation shared the enthusiasm 
ow few hundred individuals whom M. de Talleyrand presented 
to nim as the At the recent engagement at F^re- 

Champenoise, Russians had seen a few thousand men allow 
themselves to bfeut to pieces ratlier than yield to the enemy ; 
and these men bip been taken from the plough only a few days 
l:^ore. What, then, was to be expected from the ai’my-^the 
iWsbab and the general^ This question occupied the atten¬ 
tion Emperor Alexander—I know this from a source of 

unqtieidbQable authority. Thus far M. de Talleyrand may be 
said to have aided the restoration, for between him and M. de 
Nesselrode the }dans wei^previously arranged. The Emperor 
Alexander wfffi induced M^dopt them; and one strong argument 
employed to ^ifli^ect was the defection of Marmont.— 
the the aide-de-camp, the dearest 

bosom friend of|^jfele!on, ;fiiace the death of Junot, Lannes, 
Ihiroc, and Bemiet; yes, be had abandoned Mm ! It was 
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evident, then, that France wished to depose him. Another fatal 
circumstance was Napoleon^s separation from Maria Louisa.* 

Nevertheless, the Emperor of Russia firmly resisted the pro¬ 
posed restoration, on the grounds proj)osed by M. de Talleyrand. 
“ What means would you employ inquired the Emperor 
Alexander. “ The constituted authorities,” confidently replied 
M. de Talleyrand. The Emperor appeared astonished .—“ What 
authorities? they are all dispersed.”—I ask your Majesty’s 
pardon. Hie members of the Senate are in sufficient numlier. 
(This was not true.) So are those of the Legislative Body. The 
Senate having once pronounced, France will obey its dictates.”t 
Alexander still hesitated. “ Will your Majesty be pleased to 
hear tw'o witnesses in confirmation of my testimony T’ With 
these words M. de Talleyrand sent for the Baron Abbe Louis 
and the Archbishop of Malines. On the evidence of these two 
men the Emperor of Russia formed his opinion on the state of 
France ! In truth, I am almost inclined to believe that his mind 
was made up beforehand. 

The council was held immediately afterwards. Tliis council 
consisted of the Emperor Alexander and the King of Prussia, 
the JDuke dc Dalberg, N. Nesselrode, M. Pozzo di Borgo, Prince 
Schwartzeuburg, Prince Itchtenstein, M. de Talleyrand, Baron 
Louis, and the Archbishop of Malines. These individuals were 
ranged on the right and left of the large table which stood in the 
middle of the apartment. The Emperor Alexander did not sit 
down, but alternately stood and walked about: his mind seemed 
quite absorbed in the great interests which were under considera¬ 
tion. Ho expatiated largely on the mi'sfortunes of war, and ended 
by observing, that Napoleon, having merited to be deprived of 
a power which he abused, France should be allowed to cboose 
another Sovereign; and that the Allies should aid that impdr|.^t 
object, by assisting to repress tlie effoils of persons strivin iiM 
maintam an order of things which it was necessary totaiMffl 
abolish. Having said thus much, ne turned to the Kiu^jaP 
Prussia, and to Prince Schwartzeuburg, who represented tne 
Emperor of Austria, and asked them whether they concurred iu 
his opinion. Alexander then made several noble and generous 
remarks, and betrayed considerable emotion, ft is but justice 
to acknowledge, that, in his intervention in the afibirs of France, 
he was at the outset actuattd by the molt magnanimous feeling. 

The conduct of the Archbishop of Malines was curious'mtthis 
occasion. It will be best painted in colours borrowed from his 
own palette. When the Emperor asked me my opinion,” said 
he, in his description of the stove scene, ** I eagerly declared 
we were all royalists—^that all France was of the same opinion 

I 

• The Empress and her son were still at Blois. t ^ 

■f This remaik of M. de Talleyrand is a terrible cond^tfl^ion on the Senate. 
It would lead to the inference, that if the Senate had proteiled against the artd- 
trary commands o. Napoleon, it would have been seconded by Enuioe. ^ " 
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—that we had only observed silence on account of the Congress 
of Ch&tillon” (that is to say, through fear). To this the Abb6 
added a thousand fine things of the same sort. Thus the busi¬ 
ness of the Council was settled. I have neither added nor 
invented. The affair was reported in the journals; but not with 
the above details, for the authenticity of which I am enabled to 
vouch. 

The Senate was convolced on the 1st of April. On the 2d, 
the act of abdication was declared, and on the 3d the wreck of 
the Legislative ®o^ declared its concurrence in the abdication. 
Napoleon was at Fontainebleau with Berthier, Maret, Caulain- 
court, Bertrand, and the majority of the marshals. This interval 
in the career of the Emperor is, perhaps, unexampled in the 
history of the world. We have read of the revolutions of the 
seraglio, of those of the Lower Empire; of the assassinations of 
Russia: we have seen the blood-stained crowns of India given 
to vile eunuchs ; but nothing in the pages of history present any 
parallel to what passed at Fontainebleau during the days, and, 
above all, the nights passed there by the hero, abandoned by 
fortune, and surrounded by those whom he supposed to be his 
friends. A thick veil was drawn over the event, for the principal 
actoi-s in it carefully concealed their baseness from the eye of 
the world. Few persons are aware that Napoleon was doomed 
to death during the few days which preceded his abdication, by 
a band of conspirators composed of the most distinguished chiefs 
of the army. 

“ But,” said one of them in the council in which these demons 
discussed their atrocious piojcct, “ what are we to do with 
him ? There are two or three among us, who, like Anthony,* 
would exhibit his blood-stained robe to the people, and make us 
play the parts of Cassius and Brutus. I have no wish to see my 
house burnt, and to be pM to flight.”—Well,” said anothei, 
^/we must leave no trace of him. He must be sent to heaven 
like Romulus.” The others applauded, and then a most horrible 
oiscussion commenced. It is not in my power to relate the de¬ 
tails. Suffice it to say, that the Emperor’s death was proposed 
and discussed for the space of an hour, with a degree of coolness 
which might be expected among Indian savages armed with 
tomahawks. “ But,” said he who had spoken first, “ we must 
come to some deterrai|»tion. The Emperoi of Russia is im¬ 
patient. The month of April is advancing, and nothing has been 
done. Now, fpr the last time, we will speak to him of his abdi¬ 
cation. He must sign it definitively—or—” A horrible gesture 
followed this last word. # 

Yes, the fifp of Napoleon was threatened by those very men 
whom hM loadea with wealth, honours, and favours; to 
whom he had given lustre from the reflection of his own glory. 

Duke de Bassaao, Csolrinsourt, Befband, and some 
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Napoleon was warned of this conspiracy, and it must have been 
the most agonizing event of his whole life. The torments of St. 
Helena were nothing in comparison with what he must have 
suffered, when a pen was presented to him, by a man who pre¬ 
sumed to say, ** Sign—if you wish to live.’^ If these last words 
were not articulated, the look^ the gesture, the inflexion of the 
voice, expressed more than the tongue could have uttered. 

The Emperor of Russia wished to ascertain the feeling of the 
army before he adopted a final resolution. Napoleon made 
choice of Marshal Macdonald, Marshal L^bvre, Marshal 
Oudinot, the Duke de Vicenza, Marshal Ney, and the Duke de 
Bassano, to bear to the Emperor Alexander the propositions 
which ho had to make to the allied powers. Some time pre¬ 
viously to this occurred a scene, the remembrance of which fills 
me with indignation against the man whom it almost exclusively 
concerns. I allude to Berthier. He was with the Emperor, 
and he invented an excuse for leaving him at that moment. He 
alleged that his presence was required in Paris, for the purpose 
of securing some papers which were of importance to the 
Emperor himself. Whilst he spoke, Napoleon looked at him 
with niclauclioly surprise, which, however, Berthier did not, or 
would not observe. “ Berthier,” said Napoleon, taking his 
hand, “ you see that I have need of consolation—and how much 
1 require at this moment to be surrounded by my true friends.” 
He pronounced these last words emphatically. Berthier m^de 
no reply. Napoleon continued : “You will be back to-morrow, 
Beithicr ?”—“ Certainly, Sire,” replied the Prince de Neufchktel, 
And he left the Emperor’s cabinet with treason in his heart. 
After his departure, Napoleon remained for some time silent. 
He followed him with his eyes, and when Berthier was out of 
sight, he cast them down towards the ground, on which he looked 
thoughtfully for several minutes, length he advanced tpthe 
Duke de Bassano, and laying his hand on his arm, he pressed^ 
forcibly and said, “ Maret, he will not come back.” He then 
threw himself dejectedly into a chair. He was right. Berthief 
did not return. 

The Duke de Ragusa had left his army-corps under the com¬ 
mand of General Souham, This army-corps was in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Essonne. Marshal Marmont was still undetermined 
as to what course he should adopt. The convention, which on 
the 5tli of April had been concluded at Cbevilly, between him 
and Prince Schwartzenburg, had been disavowed. But there 
was one thing very unpardonable in the Duke fle’Ragusa, which 
was his having sent a copy of the act of abdication, which was 
not yet known, to the army; and the remarks which accompanied 
the document, sufficiently explained what were his motives fqr 
sending it. General Souham then thought that if the Bmperqt 
should return to power, they had gone too far to retract, that 
they were lott; and in the absence of the Duke de Raga^ he 
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determined, for himself, as to what course he should adopt. He 
told the troops that they were to march against the enemy. The 
soldiers joyfully flew to arms; but they continued their march 
to a considerable distance isrithout, as they expected, coming up 
with the enemy. At length, when they reached the neighlxmr- 
hood of Versailles, they discovered they had been deceived. 
They then turned furiously against their generals, who were 
wellnigh being saciificed to their anger and disappointment. 
Cries of Trve tEmpereur! Mort avx Grangers! Mort auw 
Prussians! Mort*aux Russes! resounded on every side. This 
news speedily reached Paris ; but not soon enough to enlighten 
the Empeior Alexander. But did he wish it ? This is a secret 
which it is impossible to divine. And yet I think he was sincere 
on his first arrival in Paris. 

The particulars of the deputation of the Marshals to the Era- 

f eror of Bussia have been detailed in so many publications, that 
think it unnecessaiy to repeat them here. I may merely men¬ 
tion that the number of Marshals being complete, the Emperor 
wished to add Marshal Macibnald, and he said to the l)uke 
de Bassano, ** I wish to include the Duke de Tarento. He 
is not attached to me ; but I know him to be an honest man, and 
for that reason his voice will have more weight with^the Emperor 
of Russia than any other. Write to him„ March’' Then, after 
a moment’s reflection, he added : But poor Marmont! lie 
will be grieved that I do not include him in the deputation. 
Well, Maret, we must have his name in it. Set down Mac¬ 
donald’s name. But do not erase Marmont’s.” I know not 
whether the Duke de Ragu«a has ever been made acquainted 
with this fact. If so, I think it must have caused him a pang 
of regret. 

Tip Marshals, after a long conference witli Napoleon, set out 
for Paris. They stopped at Petit-Bourg, at the head-quarters 
of the Prince of Wirtemberg, to take fresh escoits. Marshal 
Marmont did not alight fiom his carriage, w-hicli was remarked 
as extraordinary. On their arrival in Pans, they immediately 
waited on the Emperor of Russia. There Marmont evinced signs 
of great agitation. It was doubtless caused by grief—-for he was 
not a traitor. No, he was incapable of that;—but he was un- 
bappy, and no wonder, if he knew the extent of the mischief he 
had done. Wlien the Maishals entered the apartment in which 
the Emperor of Russia was in readiness to receive them, Mar- 
mdNt did not a^ompany them. Was he at that time aware of 
the step which l^ham had taken ? 

The Emperor of Russia gave the Marshals an attentive hearing. 
Doubtless his determination was formed; but he would not, even 
in appearance, put any restraint upon the nation. The abdication 
in tavopp of N^)oleon II., by his father, was one of the three 
measures propoked to the council, the rejection of which had 
been brought; idmht by M. de Talleyrand. 
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The Bmperor of Russia spoke on the ((piestion with co»* 
siderahle warmth. The arguments brought forward, in farour 
of the son of Napoleon, appeared to produce an impression on 
him. Above all things, civil war was in his opinion most to be 
dreaded. At the moment when he appeared to be ready to yiejUi 
the point in question, one his officers delivered to him a 
packet. He opened it, and his countenance suddenly changed. 
" How is this, gentlemen,’^ said he to the Marshals, in a tone of 
reproach. You are treating with me in the name^f the army. 
You give me assurance of its sentipients, |ind at the same 
moment I receive intelligence that the army-corps of the Duke 
de Ragusa has adhered to the act of abdication, as proclaimed 
by the senate He presented to them the declaration of ad¬ 
herence, signed by ail the generals and superior officers of the 
5th corps. From that moment all was at an end. The Em¬ 
peror declared that every thing had been unalterably settled. i 

Such was the answer conveyed to Napol^n. On Receiving 
it he was more deeply afflicted at finding himself abaiponed by 
the men whom he had createdJthan by the loss of his crown. 
The Duke de Bassano assured me, that the Emperor never ap¬ 
peared to him so truly great as at that moment. Throughout'; 
the whole day, his conversation turned on subjects of the most* 
gloomy kind, and he dwelt much on suicide. He spoke so fre¬ 
quently on this subject, that Marchand, his first valet-de-cham- 
bre and Constant were struck with it. They consulted together,. 
and both with common consent removed from the Empefor's 
chamber an Arabian poniard, and the balls from hi$ pistol* 
case.* The Duke de Bassano had also remarked this con¬ 
tinued allusion to suicide, notwithstanding his efforts divert 
Napoleon’s thoughts from it. The Duke spoke to Marchand, 
after he had taken leave of the Emperor, previously to ||tiring 
to rest, and he expressed himself ^.tisfied with the precautions 
whicli had been takon. The Duke had been in bed some time * 
when he was awoke by Constant, who came to him pale and 
trembling: “Monsieur le Due,” he exclaimed, “come imme¬ 
diately to the Emperor. His Majesty has been taken very ill I” 
The Duke de Bassano immediately hurried to the bedside of ibe 
Emperor, whom he found pale and cold as a marble statue. 
He had taken poison! 

When Napoleon departed for his second campaign in Russia, 
Corvisart gave him some poison of so subtle a nature, that in a 
few minutes, even in a few seconds, it woulci produce death* 
This poison was the same as that treated 0 |J^ Cabanis, and 
consisted of the Prussic acid which has subfequently been as¬ 
certained to be 80 fatal in its effects. It was with this 


* Marchand, as is well known, accompanied Napoleon to the Isle of 1 
and subsequently to St. Helenil Constant, vdio imagined that he had 
ill-treat^ by the Emperor, quitted his servic^at Fontainebteau, after i 
received 50,000 fianos from the funds of his roy(d master, to repair His hp 
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]M»8on that Condorfset termii:kAted hie existence. Napoleon con¬ 
stantly carried it abottt hlta. It wa% enclosed in a little bag 
hermetically sealed, and* suspended round his neck. As he 
ways wore a danndl waistcoat next to his skin, ^e little bag 
had for a long time escaped the observation of Marchand, and 
he had forgotten it. Napoleon ^as conBdent in the efficacy 
of this poison, and regarded it as the means of being master of 
himself. He swallowed it on the night above mentioned, after 
haying put affairs in order and writtfen some letters. He 
had tacitly bade farewell j^o the Duke de Bassano and some of 
his other friends j but without giving them cause for the slightest 
suspicion. The poison was, as I have already fbserved, ex¬ 
tremely violent in its ISature; but reason of its subtlety it was 
the more liable to lose its power by being kept for any length 
of time. This happened in the present instance. It caused the 
f Emperor dreadful pain, but it did not prove fatal. When the 
Duke de Bassano perceived him in a condition closely resem¬ 
bling he knelt down at his bedside and burst into tears : 

A«'! ’Sire!’’ he exclaimed, .ii^hat have you done?” The 
)£^«0pesQr raised his eyes and looked at the Duke with an ex- 
’Mssioa of kindness; then stietching to him his cold and humid 
baneb he said, ** You see, God has decreed that I shall not die. 



itoo condemns me to suffer 1” 


The IJuke de Bassano could never relate this scene without 
the most painful emotion. The affair was but little known at 
the time of its occurrence, notwithstanding the importance which 
was attached to the most trivial act of Napoleon. But it was 
deemed prudent to conceal froil^the knowledge of the multitude 
every thing calculated to excite sympathy for the victim, and 
indignation against his persecutors. 

Whfn the provisional government said that the army, which 
was described as being in a state of subjection, was, on the 
contrary, in open revolt, an order was sent t^he Duke de Ra- 
gusa directing him to depart immediately^na restore order. 
When it was understood tliat the Marshal was in the neighbour- 
of Versailles, a plan was laid to assassinate him. I could 
name several officers who were fully resolved to strike 
the blow. A fault in the imfbituaate convention of Chevilly 
had exasperated, not only the officers, but the soldiers ;jj)r-this 
was the stipulation of a place of secure retirement for the Em- 
pu^ror and his family. There was, it must be confessed, in 

affair, a degree of impudence, I am 
sorry la 4nmloY Hmvord, but it comes naturally to the point of 
w Did jle|n to tell the French people that the safety 
qf Napol0oo*^of that colossus whose powerful hands had con- 
trolW ftbe two |heKiispheres—depended upon him! On his 
i^^val Ve|Xiail|es^ Marmont dar^ ^t venture to pmsent him- 
^If to his Bb acquainted the general officers with his 

lij^vab ai»il|fe$N|4 to a flm at Grand Montreuil. The general 
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officers did not choose to take fhe responsibility on their own 
heads, and they took with them a imnaber of officers of every 
rank. The unfortunate JMariiont was thus surrounded by aa 
accusing circle, who raised cnes of vengeance which might wei! 
have excited terror in a man less inured to danger than the 
Bake of Ragusa. ** But n^at would you have done in my 
place?” he exclaimed, in a moment of despair. All was ap¬ 
peased by the abdication of the Emperor! That act may be 
regarded as the noblest of Napoleon’s life. It #as not duly 
appreciated by a nation like the F||ench, who consider every 
thing with levity. A single sign, made by the little hand of 
Napoleon, wfuld have raig^ed whole Ic^ns, as it were, out of 
the earth. He might have |®turned to 1@aris in disguise, and 
have excited an insurrectioaj—the allied Sovereigns might have 
been massacred, and the streets deluged with blood. But he 
chose to descend from the throne, rather than to continue on it # 
by such means. *, 

On the 4th of April, the Emperor reviewed at FoiiliiineblcaQ, 
his guards, and the troops wljp, still remained faithfdl to him. 
Marshal Ney, Marshal Lefebvre, and Marshal OudinCt, 
present at this review. The Emperor had very properly ibi^. 
bidden any of the journals from being circulated amoi^ thte 
military. He still cherished hope. The review passed off ' 
quietly. When it was ended, Marshal Lefebvre entered the 
cabinet. ** Sire,” said he, in a voice faltering with emotiop,* 
“ you would not listen to your faithful servants! Yota are lost! 
The Senate has declared the abdication!” The fact is, that 
Marshal Lefebvre had advised'‘Napoleon to defend himself in 
Paris, 

The guards still continued faithful, but the troops of the line 
had been tampered with. The Duo^de Bassano was ^till at 
Fontainebleau. He would not leave the Emperor, and spared 
no effort to suatw^ his fortitude. The Duke de Regfio was 
likewise at Fontalfiebleau. After the parade on the 6th, the^ 
Emperor sent for him, and asked whether he thought the troops 
would follow him to Italy ? ** No, Sire,” replied the Mmns|ad ; 
“Your Majesty has abdicated 1”—“Yes, but on certain^b^ 
ditions!”—“ Soldiers cai^t discern these nice distinctions,” 
observed the Marshal. The Emperor made no reply. 

At one in the morning, Marshals Ney and Macdonald re¬ 
turned from Paris. Marshal Ney, who entered first, said, 

Sire, we have succeeded only in part.” A^ he related how 
the defection of the 6th co^s had prevent^yiienl from settlirijg 
the question of the abdication by securing^e succession of h£ 
son. Napoleon was deeply wounded by the conduct of tl^ 
troop confided to the command of Marmont. Marmont cbn» 
tainly was not a traitor f and yet no traitor could have 
Tfeater mischief. “To what place am I to retire wifli my 
mmily?” inquired Napoleon. “Wherever your Majeety iniw 

Madame Jukqt— roh . n. 2 t 
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please. To tbe Isle oif Elba, for example, with a revenue of six 
millions.’*—‘‘ Six millions I that is a large allowance, consider¬ 
ing that 1 am only a soldier.” At that moment Napoleon had 
with him at Fontainebleia the troops of Macdonald, Mortier, 
Lefebvre, and Marmont, These dinerent corps amounted alto¬ 
gether to forty-five thousand meii.|!| Deducting twelve thousand 
as the amount of Marmoi^t’s corps, there remain thirty-three 
thousand with which Napoleon might have commenc^ civil 
war. Before#ie expiration of a fortnight he would have doubled 
his forces. His forbearanq^Jln this particular, has never been 
fully acknowledged. has*^n been pronounced want of 
firmness! His abdication vfis prompted by a noi|b impulse of 
his generous nature. «!ile al^icaied to save France from the 
horrors of civil war. 

About this time a ceremony took place in Paris, at which I 
was present, because there was nothing in it that could be morti¬ 
fying to a French %3art. The death of Louis X^. had long 
admkjbd to be one of the most serious misfortunes of the 
Kevolution. The Emperor Ni|K>leon never spoke of tlfet 
Sovereign but in terms of tbe highest respect, and always pre¬ 
yed the epithet -unfortunate to his name. The ceremony to 
vmicb 1 have alluded was proposed by the Emperor of Russia, 
and the King of Prussia. It consisted in a sort of expiation and 
purification of the spot on which Louis XVI. and the Queen 
were beheaded, I went to see this ceremony, and I had a place 
at a window in the Hotel of Madame de Rerausat, next to the 
Hotel de (!3rillon, and what was termed the Hotel de Courlande. 
The weathfer was extremely finef and warm for the season. The 
c#j^ony took place on the lOth of April. The Emperor of 
Ri^ia and King of Prussia, accompanied bv Prince Schwartzen- 
b«rg,t<ipk their station at|die entrance of the Rue Royale; the 
King of Prussia being on the right of the Emperor Alexander, 
and Prince'^Schwartzenburg on his left. There was a long parade, 
during which the R^sian, Prussian and Austrian military bandsi 
vied with each other in playing the airt —Vive Henri IV. The 
cavalry defiled, and then withdrew into the Champs-EIysees; 
butHhe infantry ranged themselvp round an altar which was 
raised in the middle of the Pla<% ^d which was elevated on a 
^atforra, having twelve or fifieeh steps. The Emperor of 
MSsia alighted from his horse, and followed by the King of 
Brossia, the Grand Duke Constantine, Lord (jathcart, and 
^;Sehwartg ^ibs rg» advanced to the altar. When the 
H^peri^rJbad neaiiM^^ied the altar, the Te i>eum commenced/ 
Ail^ mom^t ofbenediction, the Sovereigns and persons^ 
who%ec^p^iejd them, as well as the tweaty-five thousand 
troops afho ccvened the Place, all knelt down. On rising, the 
Grand jl|ake|g^tpi^he took ofThis l^ andiimm^iately lalv^, 
of artillery ^H^hea'rd. The Qref^^est presented the cross 
to the Emperoil Alexander, who Mssadit: his ^am|de was 
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followed by the individuals who accompanied him, though they 
were not of the Greek faith.* 


CHABTER XLIX. 


Dispersion of the Imperial family—^Jndas and St. Peter—^Tbe Emperor bf 
Austria’s arrival in Pans—Napoleon’s act of abdication a%ned— Forfeiture 
of majoraies—M. Metternich’s advice-w-yisit to me from the Emperor of 
llussia—The bronre figure of Napoledtt^Alexander’s opinion of the Duke 
of Hovigo—Tlie Duke de Bassand>u.Junot1| portrait—•'nie Emperor’s de- 
pailure—llfl^ JVIajevty’s second visit-ijfHis conversation on the Duke of 
t’lcenza—His admn-aiion of Paris—Promises his influence in favour of my 
son’s majorales—Lord'Catbcart—^The Staff-officer of the IVmce Eoyal of 
Sweden—Motives of Bnnadotte’s visit to Pans—IIis proposition to the 
Count d’Artois—Visit from the Duke of Wellington—General and Lady Cole 
— Miss Eliza Bathurst—The Monster Prince —His love adventures. 

The Empress Maria Louisa was now at Rambouillft, and waa* 
preparing to set out for Germany. NapoIeon^s brothers and 
sisters weie all scattered about in various places. Queen Hor- 
tense was in Paris. The Empress Josephine was at Malmais^ii* 
The Pii«c(*ss Pauline was in Provence, residing at a country' 
house near Orgon. Madame Mt^re and Cardinal Fesch were on 
their nay from Lyons to Rome. Jerome and Joseph were about 
to depart to America, and Lucien was in England* In shorty 
the difterent members of the Imperial family were all separated 
and dispersed. It was now their turn to suffer. Whilst tears 
were flowing from the eyes of a glorious dynasty, who must have 
felt their jnisfortuncs the more keenly, inasmuch as they Ifelid 
reason to count on a very difl’erent fate, the other proscrilbiild 
family were, returning to the land of Ijieir fathero. The Count 
d’Artois re-entered Paris after an exile of twenty-two years. 

Ailj^as consummated. Every day the journals “were fllledl 
with the names of generals who seemed to fancy that their adhe-* 
rence to the new government could not be declared speedily 
enough, or in terms sufficiently servile. *This was most revolting» 
conduct in persons who had aU their lives enjoyed the favours of 
the man towards whom some of them now acted the part of 
Judas, and others that of St iPlter. And yet the Emperor’s act 
of abdication, though signed, or at least assented to by him, had 
not appeared. It was not published till the 12th. 

M. Metternich came to Paris with the Emperor of Austria* 
They arrived, I think, on the 14th or ISA’^ April, Thoughf 
honoured with the friendship of M. Mettermiffi, yet 1 never , 
versed with him ^on the political affairs of the time. I 


* The King of Prussia is a 
the Emperor Alexander belonj 



hint, Prince Schwartzenbuig a 
the Greek communion. 
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therefore, without reserve, state what I presume to have been his 
sentijsxetoW* as if he were a stranger to me. I have reason to 
heltevi^^ that both he and the Emperor of Austria were much 
dfeappointed at not having reached Paris in time to secure the 
regency to^ Maria Louisa, and to make Russia declare in favour 
of the Im^rial orphan. The Emperor of Austria experienced, 
on his entry into Paris^ % truly imperial reception, 'fhis was 
not intended as a mark honour to the double eagle: it was an 
artful political contrivanctfifor dazzliijg the Emperor Francis, and 
stifling any regrets which might have led him to say: “ If my 
daughter had been Regett here..” But whilst he was lingering 
on the road from Bijon, Maria Lout^ ,the Empress of the 
French, became Grand Buchi^ss of Parma and Placentia. The 
reception given to the EmpStot Francis was suprb. The pas¬ 
sage of carriages or any other vehicles was prohibited through a 
great portion of the capital. The streets were lined with troops 
and bands of music. In short, it was a perfect ffite. At length 
* the Emperor's act of abdication was made public. It is sim]^e 
and noble, and worthy of Napoleon in his most glorious days 


** The Allied Powers having proclaimed the Emperor Napoleon 
to be the only obstacle to the re-establishment of peace in 
Europe, the Emperor Napoleon, faithful to his oath, declares, 
that he renounces for himself and his heirs the thrones of France 
*and Italy, and that there is no sacrifice, even that of life, which 
he is not ready to make for the interests of France. 

** Given at the Palace of Fontainebleau, April 11th, 1814. 


rr 


' “ Napoiikon. 
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Prince of Neufchatel, sent his adherence to the new 
goW^rti)|ISnt, dated the 1 Iifli of April. For some time the Em- 
had observed him biting his nails, and absorbed in reverie, 
lii'guessed his intention. * 

When the Emperor’s abdication was made public—when the 
oath was annulled, I, in common vflfth many others, began to 
iurw^0ur thoughts to the fate that awaited our families. M. 
Metteirnich, whom 1 had seen the day afler his arrival, told me 
that the majorates would be for^ y, witli the exception of those 
in Illyria and the kingdom of HaJy,—fliose, in short, under the 
dominion of Austria. ** Mine,” observed I, “ are in Westphalia, 
Prussia, ahd Hanover.” M. Metternich shook his head end 
sfudj much afraid that you will lose them all,” But 

when 1 ihoivcd bim^'lbe titles of a portion of them, producing a 
of i^boid^ fifty thousand francs, he said that they might 
pUSillvIy'be featured to me in virtue of my olaims, which had 
4eeA py th^ King of Prussia himself. He referred to 

castle of Acken, w^ch had been the personal 
pr^rty Ihd King of PrusstaJ hut ceded by him in three 
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different treaties, and which he had a right, if hft'^ose, to 
relinquish. Assert your claim,” said M. de MetternSfh, %l 
will use all my influence to supoort it| hut if you would 
my advice, you would first of all appeal for the protection of the 
Emperor Alexander. He has great influence over the King pf 
Prussia.” * 

I mentioned the business to M. (^ernicheff, and expressed 
my wish to obtain an audipnce of of Russia. 

will mention your wish,” replied M. Czernicheff, but I doubt 
whether he will grant it,” added he, laughing. “ Why not ?"#*?- 
I don’t know. Butcould lay a wager he will not,” he said, 
still laughing. ‘^His Majesty’s ..refusal cannot be caused ^ 
any very serious fault of mine, since it appears to afford you so 
much amusement.” Next day M. Czernicheff brought thp 
answer. “ I told you how it would be,” said he, ** the Emperor 
will not receive you at the Elys^e.”—Good Heavens !” I ex- 
^imed, quite surprised and'^mortified, “ wliat have I donfe to 
msplease him ?” M. Czernicheff continued speaking, as though 
he did uot hear me. “ He will not receive you at the Elyst^e, 
because he says, he wishes to do himself the honour of coming 
to see you. These were his own words; what do you think of 
them T’—‘‘This kind condescension touches me to the very 
heart,” I replied. “Yes,” added M. Czernicheff, “His Mar- 
jesty wishes to pay a visit to the widow of the man of whom ho 
has so frequently heard and read.” lie further added, that the 
Emperor of Russia would be with me next day between twelve 
and one o’clock, if that time would be convenient to , 

I must«confess that I was totally unprepared for this excess 
of Imperial courtesy; and notwithstanding all I httdi lte?M!d the 
Duke de Vicenza say of the EmpSi^r Alexander, I.Sp^l^oely 
believed that he would have carried his condescenslbtt*Stf#»* 
Next ♦day, about one o’clock, the Emperor arrived. I tpti 
resided in my hotel, in the Rue des Champs-Elysces. He v was * 
alone in an open carriage, and had but one servant with him. 

I hurried to the head of the staircase to receive him, lead|M % 
the band my little son scarcely three years of age. As soiSJi sES 
the Emperor saw me, he in recognition of the mistress 
of the house; then taking ray land, he conducted me into the 
apartment with an air of kindness and affability. When we had 
reached the inner drawing -room, preceding the billiard-room, 1 
stopped, and after thanking the Emperor for havia^ come to ». 
visit a widow and her young family, I pres^tad my children toWf 
him, who made their obeisance to his Majesty and withdrew.’^ 

1 then remained alone with the Emperor of Russia. J fisimd 
myself quite in a new characterthat of a petitioner to. a 
foreign Sovereign! I wlju^^had never hut once solicited any¬ 
thing, even from the Empirdr Napedeon. But I was a f 
That consideration prompted my suit, .^ ^'Sire,” said I, ^^thoso 
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children whom yonr Majesty has just seen, have lost their fether 
at a very early age. In losing him they lost every thing. They 
are reduced to beggary if they forfeit their majorates; they were 
the price of their unfortunate father’s blood.” Whilst I said 
this, we walked up and down the billiard-room and the 
The Emperor led me to an arm-chair at the side of the fire¬ 
place ; he then drew a small chair in front of me, and seated 
nimself on it. Sire,” said I, rising, “ 1 cannot possibly suffer 
your Majesty to sit on that chair.”—Pray resume your seat, 
Madame,” said he, with a charming smile, “ I prefer sitting 
here, in order to hear you the more distinctly. You know I am 
deaf of one ear.” He then again seated himself before me, and 
our conversation commenced; I noted it down as soon as the 
Emperor left me. 

** First of all,” said Alexander, let me know what is the 
boon you have to solicit from me. Explain the affair to me 
that I may understand it ?” I stated my case to him, The 
matter appears to me to life beyond a doubt,” said he. “ T>rm» 
up an explanatory note of the business, and I will mt/self pve it 
to the King of Prussia. Czernicheff' shall take chaise of this 
affair by my order, and shall report to you the result. He is a 
ffiend of yours, i believe ?” I replied in the affirmative, and 
added, that I thought him an excellent man; possessing more 
merit than most ]>ersons were for a long time willing to give him 
credit for, because he was a man of fashion and agreeable man¬ 
ners. But,*' said the Emperor, laughing, ‘‘ 1 should have 
imagined that in Fiance those were additional claims to favour.” 
** Sometimes, Sire.” • » 

At that moment Alexander directed his eye towaids a console, 
on which stood a small bronze figure of the Emperor Napoleon, 
abcfilt two feet and a half high, and clothed m the Imperial 
robes. The Emperor of Russia looked at it for some moments, 
then turning from it he remained silent. This silence was 
embarrassing to us both. At length Alexander broke it, saying, 

One thing which particularly struck me on my entrance into 
Paris, was the vast number of persons, especially women and 
children, in mourning.” “ Sire,” returned 1, your Majesty 
would have seen a great many more if all the widows and orphans 
in Paris had gone to meet you. As for me and my family, I 
can only say that your Majesty neither saw my widow's weeds 
nor the mourning of my children.” Alexander took my hand, 
and pressing it in a friendly manner, he said, I know it; 1 
‘ Icaow ^ 

Ihiln agft filming to look at the figure of Napoleon, he said, 
as if Speaking to hiinself> “ How I loved that man! I do assure 
you, Biudiess, that I loved him much—perhaps I may say 
mor©—than of my brothers; and when he betrayed me, 

I sufj^mlhm^^by his treachery than by the war he brought 
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upon me. Would you believe,* Madame, that the officer who 
brought me the first intelligence that the Emperor Napoleon had 
crossed the Vistula was imprisoned and put into irons? Yea^ 
had Napoleon been willing to maintain the fraternity of artna 
and of hearts which subsisted between us at Erfurt, 1 confidently 
believe that we should have rendered Europe the finest part of 
the universe.” (As he uttered these last words, he rose and 
began to walk rapidly up and down the room). “ But Napoleon 
was surrounded by a set of men who have ruined him. One of 
them in particular—one of them is to me the olyect of an aversion 
which I can never overcome!” lie paused—I could not venture 
to question liim. “ That man,” resumed Alexander, has com* 
mitted thousands of iniquities in the name of Napoleon, for 
which his unfortunate master is now called to account. I allude 
to the Duke de Rovigo!” I knew he did, and I w^ in no way 
astonished to hear him mention the name. 

Alexander, who had been walking about, now came and re* 
siraied his seat on the chair near me: 0 One might almost sup¬ 
pose that you had guessed to whom I alluded ?” I smiled* 
Has he then behaved equally ill to his comrades Not to 
all of them, Sire: my husbaiicf had serious cause to complain of' 
him; but still I am of opinion that your Majesty has been pre* 

{ assessed against the Duke de Rovigo. He has his faults; but 
le cannot be accused of wilfully behaving ill to the Emperor,to. 
whom he is devotedly attached. Your Majesty has, perhaps 
been misinformed, and—”—“No, no,” resumed he, hastily, 

“ not at all misinformed. I know the truth. The man had the 
insolence to atteraiit to introduce his police system into my 
palace at St. Petersourg, To place spies about me. It exceeds 
all belief; and then—He stopped, and appeared to be 
struggling to repress his rage. “ Since my arrival in Paris,” 
continued the Emperor, “he has twenty times solicited an 
audience of me; but I have constantly refused to receive him, • 
I understand he inifuds to ask the Count d’Artois to see him. 
Truly the Dukede Rovigo would do well to recollect Vincenmis* 
He ought also to screen an innocent man from the odium 
which belongs to liimself; fpr poor Caulaincourt was at that 
time at Strasburgh, and not at Vincennes; so that he could 
have nothin^'to do with ordering the death of the Duke d*En- 
ghien.” ^ 

The conversation waaiiow becoming more and more interest¬ 
ing. I listened with a degree of attention and interest, which 
must doubtless have been visibly depicted in my countenance, 
for the Emperor’s politeness became more markedi He once 
more sat down beside me, for he rose and sat down by turns* 
“The Duke de Bassano,” continued he, “ is another person who 
has done the Emperor a great deal of harm.”—“ I am sor^ to 
differ from your Majesty,” observed I, “ There is mm in 
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Fraoce who would, m readily lay down his life for the Em¬ 
peror than M, de JBassano.*^—What matters that, if he has not 
served hini diitifully " Sire, is it not possible that unjust, 
perhaps even malignant reports may have reached your Majesty!s 
ear, and influenced you against the Duke de Bassano? He is 
an abl^jtatesman, a man of talent and incorruptible integrity. 
He has been a martyr to the cause which he served in his youth. 
He has never forsaken his principles, and has always been de¬ 
voted to his country.^ These sentimeris are innate in him. 
When M. de Bassano sent his adherence to the provisional 
government, it was because he thought France could now only 
be saved by the general union of her children.” 

1 stopped short, and felt quite astonished at having said so 
much. But I could not refrain from speaking the truth in de¬ 
fence of my friend, and then the affability of the Emperor of 
Kussia divested me of all fear. His Majesty listened to me 
attentively, and when I had ended, he said, “ Was the Duke 
d'Abrantes on very cordi|d terms of friendship with the DukeBe 
Bassano ?”—** He was, Sire; and, besides, my husband was 
from the same province as M. de Bassano. They were both 
natives of Burgundy, and I may almost add, that they were 
brothers in arms!”—“ How “ Because M. de Bassano vyas 

never absent from a single battle in which the Emperor was 
^engaged. He is a brave man, and has exposed himself to all 
the dadgers ^ a soldier's life, without the hope of a soldier’s 
recompencei jibr the only reward he would have gained by hav¬ 
ing a leg or an arm shot off, would be not to have the benefit of 
the Invalides /*—Alexander smiled. “ Ali||” resumed he, “ I 
did not know he was so brave a man : arid General Savaiy ? 
What sort of reputation for courage does he enjoy ?”—“ He is a 
very brave man, Sire; I have always heard that admitted even 
by my husband, who was not easily pleased on that score.”— 
^‘ General Junot had a glorious military reputation. The 
Sovereign is happy who is surrounded by ||icli men. But how 
happens it, Madame, that you have not your husband’® porti^it 
among your collection of pictures ?” And he looked round with 
an air of curiosity.-—“ If your Majesty wishes to see a portrait 
of Junot, and a striking likeness of him, I can show you one. 
But I must request your Majesty to take the ti^uble to step 
intOj^aimther apartment.” I shall nev|| forget the rapid and 
grai^us i^i^nner in the Emperof^ose and offered me his 
arm. ** Will you be kind enough to show me the way ?” said 
he,the billiard-room, the library, the large 
# in the style of an antique apartment, then 
; i^to another cabinet, and finally int:o 

>ri^itole; workrrootoi in which was the portrait 

Iris d^>a|ture the Emperor bowed to me with thee^y 
gentleman, free from any thing approaching 
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to royal hauteur. I followed l^m out of the room, wheii suddMy 
turning round and perceiving'me, he said, Why dd you leaye 
the room, Madame f” We were, by this time, at the head Of 
the staircase. Sire,” said I, ** your Majesty will permit me-^' 
—I will permit nothing of the kind. How ! would yoii wish 
to see me to my carriage?”^—'"'Certainly, Sire,” iseplied I, 
smiling; for 1 was amused at the astonishment with which he 
seemed to regard a thing which appeared,to me perfectly a matter 
of course.—" See m#to my carriage ?” said the Emperor, smil¬ 
ing in his turn. " Mon Dieu! What would be said of me in 
St. Petersburg if I allowed myself to be escorted by a lady'?”— 
*' But we are not in St. Petersburg, Sire,” said I, “ and I entreat 
that you will permit me to do what I conceive to be the duty of 
the mistress of a house tow^ards a Sovereign visitor.”—“ iJay, 
nay,” said the Emperor, taking my hand, and conducting me 
hack to the door of the drawing-room, " the conquered must 
spbrait to the conqueror,”—and then he added with a chs^<* 
iiig grace, “ Suppose I command you%o stay where you are P— 
" I am not your Majesty’s subject, Sire.”—“ Well, then, you 
will prevent me paying you another visit. Surely you will not 
punish me so far as that ?”—" That fear, Sire, ensures my ready 
obedience. I will not stir another step.” He then descendea 
the staircase, running as if to prevent me following him. 

Some days after the visit of the Emperor Alexander, he called 
on me again one morning. He had given me no itt^imation of 
this intended honour. He came on foot, and quito unattended, 
and was dressed in plain clothes, wearing a rdund hat and a 
green coat. If Jdfeeph, my vaht-de-chambt'Cf had not happened 
to recognize him, he would have been up-stairs and into my 
work-room before I was aware of his being in the house. 

On this second visit he was even more gracious and communi¬ 
cative than on tlic first. Every one must acknowledge the charm 
of this sort of afi'ability in a Sovereign: it carries with it a pres-* 
tige, the influence of which must be felt by persons of the coldest 
temperlment.* Besides, in 1814, Alexander was really great. 
Yes, the term great may truly be applied to the man who, hating 
the cup of revenge within his reach, averts the delicious beverage 
from his lips. This is being something superior to human na¬ 
ture! On this occasion Alexander spoke to me of Kapolepn. 
He had abdicated, and his fate was sealed. Have you seen 
the Duke de Vicenza?” inquired Alexander, with an expression 
which I could not but remark. “I have, Sire,”—"I am glad 
to hear it. But how had you the courage to do so ? It would 
have been all very well a month ago, but within the last fort¬ 
night. .,, 1’^—" Because I had heard him less talked ah^ 

* Madame de S^vigni^ gives a proof of this feeling in the leaer in 
mention# having dane^ with the King. . s, 
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ivithin the last fortnight. I therefore called on the old friend of 
my childhood; hiol whom I so long called my brother.'” The 
Emperor Alexander approached me, took my hand and pressed 
it, toen, after a pause, he said, ** You did right, very right. I 
assure you again, on my word of honour as a Sovereign, that the 
Buke de Vicenza is perfectly innocent of the crime with which 
he is charged !” This was the second time the Emperor 
Alexander had spokenj^^to me with great ^armth on the same 
suiyect, 

<5ur conversation next turned on Paris, and the persons who 
had been most conspicuous in the Imperial court, especially the 
ladies. He spoke of Madame Ney, and the Empress Josephine, 
He seemed very curious to hear wmat I had to say of the latter; 
and frequently brought the conversation back to her, though I 
constantly endeavoured to let it drop. At length he said, with 
a good-humoured smile, “ I almost think you are afmid of me.*^ 
—By no means, Sire! your Majesty’s kindness renders that 
quite impossible. But you must be aware, that on such a sub¬ 
ject, I feel myself bound to be silent.” He appeared to reflect 
for a few moments, and then he said, "You are right 1 This is 
the second lesson you have given me. I thank you.” 

Our conversation then changed to another subject. The Em¬ 
peror spoke of our theatres, our museums, with which he was 
nighly delighted; and he declared that the magnificent city of 
Paris had nf^fts equal in the whole world. " My stony city,” 
said he, " ville de pierre) will also be a splendid place one 
day or other. You must come and see it; say you will; I am 
sure you would like St. Petersburg; and we will give you a 
welcome reception. Then you cun tell, on your return, that we 
are not quite such savages as we aio said to be.” 1 was deeply 
touched by these words, which he uttered with the most un- 
afiected kindness of manner. He next spoke of the state of my 
affairs, and asked me in what circumstances Junot had left his 
femily. I replied, " Without any fortune.”—" How ! and Na¬ 
poleon .... ”—" It was not in his power to do any thit%, Sire. 
He was in Champagne at the time of Junot’s death, and his 
attention was engrossed by matters of greater import than 
making a provision for us.”—" But your majorates f Prince 
Mqttennch is your friend,” He paused for a mi ment, and then 
continued—" It is bis duty to protect you and your family.”— 
"Ottr orates. Sire, are in Prussia and in Hanover, con¬ 
sequently M. Mettemich can do nothing in the business. He 
is my friend, and I will not be so unjust as to accuse him of 
indineience. I ^ill not myself solicit hSs intervention wiA 
Pr^l^: it is yohrs 1 should wish to have, Sire.” The Emperor 

Well, so be it. CzemichelT has begun 
thclusiness, and,'he shall follow it up.” I courtesied; and he 
added with charining grace, '' Let it be understood. He shall 
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arrange the business with the King of Prussia Twy name. 
Will that satisfy you?”—“The widow of ^not can ^sh for 
nothing more when she has such an advocalt for her children.” 

A flood of tears prevented me from saying more. Alexander 
took my hand, (an English custom, which he had contracted, 
and which I at first thought very strange,) and said “ WOuld 
it be inconvenient or unpleasant to you to have another lodger 
in your house ? In the hotels near the Elysee, which have ex¬ 
tensive suites of apartments, there is nofli but yours that has the 
ground-floor unoccupied. I wish you could receive Lord Cath- 
cart, the English ambassador to me, and allow me to mention, 
that you are to provide nothing but lodging-room, either for 
Lord Cathcart or his attendants. His lordship is a man of 
agreeable and gentlemanly manners, and his presence here will 
be a protection to you. Besides, as I shall sometimes have 
occasion to come to call on him, I may at the same time take 
the opportunity of visiting his hostess, so that I shall hear whe¬ 
ther he gives her any reason to complain.'' 

Such was the conduct of the Emperor of Russia in 1814. I 
will here subjoin an anecdote of the same period, which may 
serve as a pendant to the above. I had gone out one day to 
take an airing. On my return home I found my servants in a 
state of great alarm and consternation. My valet-de-chambre 
informed me that an officer of the staff of the Prince Royal of 
Sweden, accompanied by some others, had called about an houf 
before my return. They had taken a survey house from 
the cellar to the very uppermost rooms. On being informed 
that one of the Emperor of Russia’s officers lodged in the apart¬ 
ments, looking to the garden, the Swedish officer said, with an 
insolent air, “Well, he must remove.”—“But," said Joseph, 
“ where are we to put him, if you dislodge him ?”—“ Is there not 
an apartment adjoining the billiard-room which we just passed 
through ?”—“ That is ray mistress's apartment," said Joseph, in-, 
dignantly. “ And pray, who is your mistress ?" said the officer, 
ilia jewing impertinent tone. Joseph was greatly irritated. He 
had been with Junot in the campaigns of Egypt and Italy. To 
see our enemies in France deeply mortified aim; to see them 
in Paris nearly broke his heart; but to be insulted by them in 
his master's house was more than he could possibly endure. 
Directing a look of the most consummate contempt at the 
Sw'edish officer, he replied, “The mistress of this house is the 
Widow of a man, at the mention of whose name Frenchmen and 
foreigners should raise their hats and bow with respect. ('Kie 
officer had kept on his hat). He was General Junot, the Duke 
d'Abrantes. , If he were now living and Governor of Paris^pu 

would not have been allowed to enter it.* V 

The officer replied lo this only by a shrug of the shpi^||jp, 
and continued to make out his list of quarters, marking ^®e 
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dijfTerent roojDs, as is ctrgtomary in a conquered city. This 
chamber was for the cdonel, that for the general, &c, " I tell 
you once more.”%aid my valet-de-chambre, “that this is my 
mistress's apartment.”—“ I niusi ob^ ray orders .”—** And who 
ordered you to come here?"—“ His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Sweden,” 

The officers took their departure. I returned home shortly 
after, and my valet-de-chambre related to me what had occurred. 
My first impulse is always impetuous; and I flew to my desk 
and wrote the following note;— 

“ Monseignetjr,—^T he allied troops occupy Paris. I have 
received no offence from the officers or their inferiors, of any 
rank whatever. I must confess that it appears to me as strange 
as it is vexatious that I should have experienced the first insult 
just at the time Your Royal Highness arrived in Paris. Feeling 
assured that it cannot be by your orders that any house (hitherto 
respected by all* parties) should be violated by any of your offi¬ 
cers, 1 complain of what has taken place to-day, in the hope 
that you will make me a suitable apology.” 

About an hour after my letter had been delivered at the hotel 
of the Prince Royal of Sweden, in the Rue d'AnjoU-Saint- 
Honorc, I received a visit from his first aide-de-camp, Count 
Brahe. He made me a very handsome apology on the part of 
the Prince of i^weden, and assured me that His Royal Highness 
and the persons of bis household were totally ignorant of the 
intrusion and annoyance to which 1 had been exjx>sed, in his 
name. I was charmed with the politeness and elegant manners 
of Count Brahe, who seemed to have been brou^it up in the 
same school of good breeding with M. Metternich. 

Few persons could comprehend what was Bernadotte's object 
in coming to Paris at that time; still less could they understand 
• his eagerness to hurl Napoleon from his throne. There was 
then no chance of a republic as on the 18th Bruniaire. But 
though General Bernadotte had forsaken France he still loved 
her. His rank, as Prince Royal,^ad only made him change his 
ppuion. Being no longer a repumican he was become a royalist. 
'iSie Princess of Sweden used to complain bitterly of the emni of 
frigid and gloomy court of Sweden, who was fiever excited, 
c^CfpijtQ shoot kingte at masked balls. On hearing the Princess 
m^e tiicse complaints, M. de Talleyrand usjd to say—“ But 
really) Madame, this is very well for a beginning." Bernadottd 

the beginning had unfortunately become 
the mnee tht downf^^ of the great Bpropeau Colossus, anJl 
look|d fomjiy back to his nanve country. Bb ofi^red 
Royal Hiihness, Monsieur, who had just araved in Paris^' 
his hervices in putting down the ffifi'erent factions which might 
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still exist in the armj, over which his name mi^htyet have soiiiife 
influence. To effect this object, he conceived it wonM be reoui* 
site to be invested with some imposing title^uch as Geneiw^ 
simo of the Forces, or Lieutenint-General of the ^Kingdom 
the latter, it is true, was the tile which Monsieur himself held; 
but he thought it might be rendered more practically useful 
when possessed by Bernadotte. The latter, therefore, consented 
to abandon the government of his own states, and to remain a 
year in France, if necessary. 

The proposition of the rrince Koyal of Sweden was made to 
Count d’Artois; but after a very brief consideration, his Royal 
Highness was informed that the sooner he regain^ his own 
army, the better. This was the reason of that sudden departum 
which left the Princess unprotected and a prey to the unfor¬ 
tunate attachment which she conceived for a man, who was 
certainly the very last person in the world who might have been 
expected to play the part of a romantic lover. 

At this time I was in the habit of seeing Prfhce Mettemich 
every day. He frequently called on me in the morning, and 
almost always took tea with me in the evening. He was ex-- 
tremely fearful of being suspected of interfering in the affairs of. 
France. In reference to this subject, I may relate a circum¬ 
stance which took place before my departure from Paris, at the 
time when Louis XVIII. was forming his ministry. Lord Wel¬ 
lington had been in Paris for some days, before he learned that 
1 also was there, and that I was residing very dear him. He 
called on me, and I was much pleased and interested, by his con¬ 
versation. I have already mentioned that Lord Wellington was 
highly esteemed by the Duke d’Abrantes, who had imbued me 
with the same favourable opinion of him, and I was the friend 
of Lord Wellington though the enemy of the English General. 
His lordship resided at the Hotel de la Reyni^re, which belonged 
to Ouvrard. “I have come to beg your kind reception of a ^ 
new lodger,” said Lord Wellington to me one day, ‘‘ I allude * 
to Lord Cathcart.”—“ He cannot fail to be welcome, my Lord,*' 
said I, “ since the Emperor Alexander has introduced him. But 
I shall see what sort of pers^ he is.” Lord Cathcart came 
that same morning. As soon as he amved, he sent to say he 
wished to speak with me. When he entered, he requested, in 
the most polite terms, that I would permit*him to reside in my 
house. His manners were those of a polished man of rank, and 
I saw at once that I should have every reason to congratulate 
myself on having*him quartered beneath my roof. Next morit* 
ing he took possession of the suite of apartments on the ground 
floor. They consisted gf four drawing-rooms, a spacious 
two small billiard-rooift, and a large cabinet, which might esgi^ 
be converted into a bed-chamben This was the suite of 
ments in which 1 used to receive company. They looked to 
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aens. There was also a bathing-room attached to them. 
t^Mgned to lord Cathcart’a use a great portion of my stables. 
They had become useless to me since the death of my hus¬ 
band ; for I kept only four carr^e horses and a saddle horse. 
Lord CaAcart assured me that n^e would be answerable for his 
servants committing no depredations, and I must, injustice, say, 
that they were extremely well behaved and quiet. 

My house was soon entirely filled. The apartments on the 
first floor, looking to tlie garden, were occupied by General and 
Lady Cole. They occasioned no inconvenience to me ; but there 
was a great difference between them and Lord Cathcart, This 
difference extended even to their servants, which I discovered 
to my cost.* Lady Cole was a veiy pleasing woman, and the 
General was a true model of an English country gentleman. 
Lady Cole often came to take tea with me in the evening. On 
one of these occasions she told me that she had a favour to ask 
of me :—A young lady, an intimate friend of mine,” said she, 

is very anxiout to see Paris. Her relations will entrust her to 
my care ; but if I take charge of her she must reside with me. 
How can I manage this unless you grant me permission ?” I 
assured her that 1 was most ready to do every thing in my power 
to oblige her, but that I could not render the walls of n^y house 
elastic. It was already completely filled by Lord Cathcart, the 
General, and herself, my own household, niy biother, and my 
uncles, the Prince and the Abbe Comnenus. " But she can 
sleep in the great divan in the boudoir,” said Lady Cole, ** if 
you have no objecti|>n.” 1 gave my eonscMit, though 1 was 
certain thar my divan would be destroyed. Bui how could I 
refu|e I “ Well, since I have your consent, my young friend 
shall come to-morrow. Her brother is aide-dc camp to Lord 
Wellington, and he will himself thank you for your hospitality 
to his sister.” 

The young lady had been in Paris since the previous day; 
but Lady Cole had very politely declined bringing her until she 
had obtained my consent. When she intioduced me to her I 
was struck with her beauty. Her fine fre»h complexion, her 
beautiful fair hair, and her soft )|}ue eyes, pioduced altogether 
that youthful Appearance which is found only apioiig English 
women. It is the same with the English children. They are 
always prettier than any others. A child may have a white and 

• There wef'e m my boudoir, which adjoined my hed-ebamber, four small 
laad&cap4s pamtfd on vellum. They might be called miitiaiures, bemcf only 
fifteen incites by twenty-two. They had been given to me by my brotbeMU- 
kw, M. de^Oeoufire, and 1 valued them on account of iheir beauty, and as ft 
{de<%e of 1 presume that some of tbipervants of Lad v Cole had 

ft kniw to them; jmr 4he day after her departure, when the Ipartmmiti 
w«i being ]pul in nowhere to be found. 
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red complexion; fair curled hair; it may be dressed in a white 
frock, with a pink or blue sash; all this makes a pretty child— 
but still it is not like an English child. It is tne same with 
young girls of England. Lady Cole's young friend pleased 
me at first sight, and the hospilaUty which 1 had granted, as a 
favour to Lady Cole, became a source of gratification to myselfi 
This young lady was Miss Eliza Bathurst, a relation of the 
English Secretary of the War Department. She was not only 
pretty and agreeable, but she possessed considerable talents and 
accomplishments. Alas ! I little thought that the lovely flower 
with which I was so highly charmed would be so early blighted ! 
Some time after her visit to Paris, she accompanied her mother 
to Rome. It was at the time the Duke de Laval was our 
ambassador theie. One day Miss Bathurst, with a party of 
friends, were riding on horseback along the banks of the Tiber. 
The weather was delightful. They were admiring the clear blue 
sky and the brilliant sun, which spreads a sort of magical glory 
over the Campagna di Roma. Suddenly Miss I^athurst’s horse 
took flight. She endeavoured to rein him in. The animal 
darted off, and plunged, with his rider, into the Tiber, where the 
young lady perished. I was deeply shocked on hearing this 
event, when t recollected the many attractive and amiable qua- • 
Jtties of Miss Bathurst. Her brother, Lord Wellington’s aide-de- 
camp, was a veiy fine young man. In person he resembled his 
sister. 1 do not know what his become of him. 

One day M. Metternich called on me and said, ‘‘Will you* 
promise not to laugh at a gentleman whom 1 w’ish to introduce 
to you V '—“ That must depend on what sort of a pifson he is. 
You know I am very apt to laugh. But tell me who he is.”— 

“ He is a friend of mine. He is not at all handsome; I tell |bu 
that belore hand. And to convince you of that fact, I may in¬ 
form you that he goes by the name of the ‘ Momter PrinceJ ” 
—“ Surely you are joking !”—“ I am not indeed. He has 
another name, it is true. His real name is Wenzel Lichten¬ 
stein. His brother, Prince Moritz Lichtenstein has also re¬ 
quested me to introduce him to you, which, with your permission, 

1 will do. The two brothers are very unlike each other. Pray 
behave well when you see WeniSi^l,” 

Prince Wenzel Lichtenstein was certainly the most ugly man 
ever beheld in my life. He was the very perfection of ugliness. 
One might imagine he was endowed with this perfection by a 
fairy, as others are said to have been endowed with beauty. 
Nothing was wanting to complete it. Even bis voice was the 
very strangest that can be imagined. I must confess that when 
I first saw him, I was perfectly petrified, “ Well,” said Met% 
lemich, th|,next time helcalled on me, " what do you think of 
him “That he is by no means handsome. That is ^^*3^ 

certain. Poor fellow 1 He must be very unhappy if he W 
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tender hearted.” I made the same remark to another friend 
who happened to call upon me that same day. 1 beg yont 
pardon,” said he, yon aie quite mistaken. Prince W^enzel, 
Ugly he IS, has made his conquests .”—** Impossible!” I ex- 
ctehned, ** unless he happened to meet with a woman as flight- 
ful as himself,”—** By no means. The lady whose affections he 
won, was very pret^. Tlie affair made some noise not long 
since at Vienna.” The gentleman who gave me these paiticulara 

mentioned Princess-; 1 was confounded. I was a'^^sured 

that Prince Wenzel had had seveial such adventures; and that 
he had n^w become so confident that he never doubted his suc¬ 
cess with any woman. “Have a caie of yourself!” said my 
friend, who had made me thus far acquainted with the secret 
biography of the Monsici Prince, “ Upon my word,” replied I, 
“ you are light to put me on ray guaid; for he must possess in¬ 
finite powers of seduction to have lendered himself agreeable to 
any woman.” 


ctAl«TER L. 

Letter from Fontameblettuh—M Visit to Malmaiscn—Josepinne’s 

soirow—My opinion of Maria Louisa—JoiepHine’s piojetls.-—! lUure Iiuchess 
of Navarre—Approaching departure of ISfapoleon for Elba—Augeieau’s pro- 
clamation-Vnie Irnpwoi leives !■ ranee -f'ommissionprs who ictompany 
Jiini—Cenwil Beitraol!—^Arusal of the Dute dc Ikriy—Louis \\Hf~ 
The Count d’Artois—^'Fhe Duke de Herrj—Dangerous excess of joy—Ite- 
Olption of Louis XVII1 in I ondot —lit is invested with the ordei of tl»e 
Garter—tieach and J nglish dtputsu ms—Deiighf of tlie p«o{>k ot Lngiand 
—Cardinal Maury s mysiciious visit—jctiit in ihe ^icliiepistopal thapei. 

I RE|:!#rvEi> a letter fiom Fontainebleau, written in a strain of 
unreserved confidence. The Emperor was very ill. The poison 
he had taken had not been productive of the effect he expected 
from It, but bad proved highly injuuous to bis health. It is 
worthy of remark, as illustratwje of the bad faith of the news¬ 
papers of the penod, that not one of them made the slightest 
allusion to this poisoning. The Gazette de Prante, of tlie 14th 
of Aon!, 1814, says, *'the day on which Napoleon was to sign 
hia a^ioation, he found on his table a packet containing the 
of the abdication, and likewise a pistol,” “Ah,” said 
Einperor, “ they wish to counsel me; but they shall learn 
follow advice but my own.” 

Be^thia as it niajG he was i^ipusly ill, and M. Corvisart’s 
4 atti^af!)i%a stool the nimki stead. The attAtion with 

#fiich he squalled by his assiduous 

skilf. t sa# Jlllptt at this period: the tears were starting 
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from the eves of a man whose firmness of character was never, 
known to miter J And yet he bent before this dganticmisfortatKe ■ 
which never had its parallel in vicissitude I He ndver dwelt bu^* 
with sorrow on what was taking place at Fontainebleau, t loved | 
Corvisart as a man who had saved my life; but since this period, | 
of 1814, I have loved him for the exalted qualities which he, 
then unfolded to view. 

The letter I received from Fontainebleau entered into much 
detail respecting the preparations for the Uimperor's departure. 
When I heard of it, though never expecting he would accept of 
the plan which I had moposed for his adoption,♦ I relied at least 
on a verbal answer. The Duke of Rovigo afterwards told mo 
that he had not delivered my letter. I am unable to vouch for 
the truth of this assertion. I went to Malraaison the day after 
receiving the letter from Fontainebleau. I knew the Empress 
Josephine to be extremely uneasy respecting the passing occur¬ 
rences, and she could not fail to set a high value on any intel¬ 
ligence derived from the spot. It was early when I arrived, and 
the Empress was still in qer bedroom. I repaired to Madame 
d’Audcnardc's apartment, and he^ed she would inquire of her 
Majesty whether I might see her before breakfast. My name 
was no sooner mentioned to the Empress than she desired I 
should be admitted. She was Still in bed, smd stretching out 
her arms as soon as she saw me, she burst ,mto tears, and ex¬ 
claimed, ** Alas, Madame Jtmot, Madame Junot!” ‘ 

I was deeply affected at the meeting. I knew how sincerely 
she was attached to the Emperor; and aW this mcwiaent every 
reproach she had to make was cast into shade by the heavy 
misfortune which oppressed him. I could read her feelings, Ana 
this burst of deep affliction found in my heart the most congenial 
sympathy. Mingling my tears with hers, I told her what I felt. 
The sight, alas ! of this dwelling reminded me of such pleasing 
recollections now buried in the tomb! My heart wSk broken I 
I wept with the afflicted Princess, and my tears were more bitter 
than her own, for they flowed over a sorrow which death had 
occasioned, whereas she had still hope. The hundred days have 
proved how reasonably she couW indulge it. 

When I told her of my having received a letter from Fontaine¬ 
bleau, she said to me, with an eagerness she had never displayed 

• Hiis plan was somewhat singular, and believed to have arisen soleljr in the 
ardent mind of Madame d’Abrantes. She told Savary, Duke de Bovigo, M 
she should write a letter to Napoleon, who was yet at Fontainebleau, projK^iog 
to him to come to her house incognito j and that at the expected second visit to 
her of the Emperor Alexander, he should suddenly present himself to the Airio- 
crat, and dgnand of him nroteetkam^r his son, Napoleon II,; that she knew 
the high opTmoa and affection AtessiPer entertained fbr the Emperor, and tlu» 
was sure that He would listen to him, wid exert his powerful interest 
other Sovemigns to secure the ni^matioB of a Regency toi act fer foe 
Savary undertook to deliver this letter, but, as appears bs sequel, he HkS a 
traitor in all thin^. 

Madame Jcnot—voi.. ii. 2 m 
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on any foitner occasion, O! I beseech you, do read me that 
letter j read the whole of it; I desire to know every thing.** The 
(^ontents were Very painful for Josep^ne's heart, asmanypas- 
ia^es related to the King of Rome and to Maria Louisa. “ w hat 
think you of that woman?” said the Empress Josephine, looking 
at me with a remarkable expression of countenance. ** I, madam! 
What J have always thought; that such a woman should never 
have crossed the frontiers of France; I say so from the bottom 
of my heart .”—** Ij|deed!” said Josephine, fixing on me her 
eyes bathed in tears, but smiling at the idea that I shared her 
opinion. 

I repeated the expression, adding that I did so not to gratify 
the Empress Josephine^ but because such was my opinion. And 
I think so still, at the present day, after tlie lapse or twenty-two 
years. " Madame Junot,” said the Empress Josephine, “ 1 have 
a great mind to write to Napoleon. Would you know the 
reason ? I wish he would permit my accompanying him to the 
island of Elba, if Maria Louisa should keep away. Do you 
think she will follow him ?”—Quite the contrary ; she is inca¬ 
pable of doing so.”—But if the Emperor of Austria should 
send to Napoleon his wife and child, as indeed he ought to do V* 
—(Josephine, it may be seen, was not much skilled in politics.) 
" l am very anxious to know whether that will be the case; ana 
you, Madame Junot” (she always called me thus), may be 
useful to me in this emergency.”—How so, madam ?”—By 
putting the question to M. de Metteniich; be is a friend of 
yours; you often see him; nothing can be more easy than 
f to ask him.”—Your Majesty is quite mistaken. M. de 
; Metternich is no doubt a great friend of mine; 1 often see him ; 
s hut when he arrived at Paris he told me, iliat if he called to 
I indulge in my society a short relaxation from the fatigue of his 
I occupations, he beseeched that I would never speak to him 
I again upon matters respecting which he could not even give me 
ra reply. In a word, he made me promise I should never mention 
any political act to him.” 

The Empress did not seem displeased at my refusal; she was 
kind-hearth, and knew how incapable I was of refusing her 
trough any sinister motive. She merely shed teats, and said 
i^at my grounds of objection were u frCvsh source of sorrow to 
her, “ l am bget with misfortunes^?' added she, bursting again 

observed to her that the Emperor's consent 
pifgo to the island of Elba was more than doubtfiil. 
i^^ Mibil^tSmshed. " Why should he refuse it 1” —** Because 
his sister s ife} assuredly go there, as well as Madame M^. 
Let youi^iHwy reqolie all y(^ have sufiered whenaeated on 
tim in the im^rial palace of the Tmlerie8> 

ill the title of the Emperoi^^ consort ; if when yqti 
were Kwereig^. madam, the Emperor's sisters could 
yOur repose, what might they not oo at the present day t*' The 
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Empress fell into a deep meditation^ a circumstaiice of rare 
occurrence. I think you are in the right,” she at saud to 
me; “ I think you are ^ght” She remained for some time 
with her head resting upon her hand. On a sudden she raised 
it, and said to me, Have you seen the Count d'Artois ?”-r- 
“ No, madam.”—“ You have, then, never heard any thing said 
respecting me ?”—Absolutely nothing.”—“ Madame Junot, 
you are deceiving me.”—I assure your Majesty, on my word 
of honour, that Jam not.”—‘‘ I hear that itgjs intended to deprive 
me of the title of Majesty, and to compel my assuming the name 
and title of Duchess of Navarre.” 1 repeated my assertion, 
that I knew nothing whatever. 

The ruling desire in Josephine's mind, at this moment, was to 
retain the title of Majesti/ : I even think she had already made 
this request to the Emperor of Russia, though she assured me 
she had not yet mentioned the subject to liim. She was greatly 
agitated ; her face was the colour of scarlet, and I could perceive 
in her physiognomy that the various recent occurrences had 
made a deep impression upon her. It is well known that she 
had become very corpulent; she had lost her slender figure; her 
features were altered ; she was divested qf that elegance which • 
had once made her the most fascinating female of Paris and of 

r court. All that was left to her was a dignified deportment, 
and great elegance of manners, and especially of dress. This 
was always the important point with her. 

It was very late when 1 left Malmaison for Paris, and I did 
not reach home till near six o’clock. , I found another letter, 
which, in fact, announced to me the Emperor’s departure as 
fixed for the following day; but a circumstance which would 
have been painful to the Empress Josephine, had she knowm it, 
was, that on the same day on which she delighted in recalling 
to her mind the visit of the Emperor of Russia, he had gone 
with the Emperor of Austria to dine with Maria Louisa at 
Rambouillet. I learnt this on my return. Maria Louisa ap^ 
peared resigned and indifferei]^ to her fate; Madame de Mou* 
tesquieu was to accompany her, in order not to quit her pupil-— 
happily, as we hoped, for the future prospects of France. 

Yes, Napoleon was on the eve of his departure ! he was 
quitting that France which he had rendered so happy and so 
glorious ! he was quitting h as an outlaw ! How dregful was 
that moment for us all, who had loved and still loved him, even 
riiough he had broken our hearts I Yes, I fearlessly declare it; 
he was still an object of adoration to all ^ose whose homage he 
had a right to elaim. 

What must he not have felf on learning that Ney had given 
a magnificent breakfast to the Emperor of Russia, and that 
wept at the kindness of his royal guest! What were 
feelings #n reading the act of adhesion, the proclamati<ai; kif 
Marshal AugcreauT of a man who bad neve? forgiven him 

2 m2 
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Imdge of Arcole, and who now in his proclamation to his soldiers 
had the audacity to pen and to commit to the press—to his 
eternal shame, I may venture to assert it, this insolent phrase 
which was so insulting to the nation itself. 

After admitting that Louis XVIII. was the beloved soverei^ 
wished for in the secret aspirings of Augereau himself, he added: 

Soldiers, you are released from your oaths, by the very abdica¬ 
tion of a man, who, after having sacrificed millions of victims to 
his cruel ambition, hud not the courage to die the death of a 
soldier.’^ 

All was anxiety at the Tuileries until the Emperor should have 
quitted France. This colossus of greatness, whose mere looks 
had so long been an object of terror, exercised an influence even 
in his downfall. The rays of his glory, though now displayed 
in a less elevated region, continued to dazzle the pigmies whose 
short sight could not resist the brilliancy of his sun. It was not 
enough that he should have fallen, he must be crushed—His 
removal was no security—they longed for his death. Ai, last 
he took his departure. The immortal picture of Horace Veniet, 
which represents the moment of Napoleon quitting his faithful 
guards in the Whit^Horse Court of the palace, rendera su¬ 
perfluous all description of this scene .... The hero and his 
lofty soul are faithfully portrayed in that admirable production.* 
Nothing can be more eloquent than the pencil which could 
read and give animation to the heart of this great man !* 

The Emperor quitted Fontainebleau on the 20tli of April, 
escorted like a prisoner, by commissioners from all the allied 
powers. England was represented by Colonel Campbell, Russia 
by General Scliuwaloff, Austria by General Roller, Prussia by 
M. de Schack, and France by 1 know not whom; the escort of 
foreign troops amounted to fifteen hundred men. 

The 20th of A|ml, then, was the day that the emperor quitted 
Fontainebleau, which he was to revisit on the 20th of March 
following. The suite of the Emperor was too considerable, and 
the escort too numerous, to allow of rapid travelling ; he had 
only reached Montargis late on tlie same day. General Ber¬ 
trand was alone with the Emperor in his carriage. On that 
mopiing, piquets of cavalry and escorts had reconnoitred the 
road. Well-founded fears were entertained. Had the Emperor 
uttered a word, a civil war would have been kindled, and per- 
Jiaj^ not twenty thousand of the allied troops would have 
of France. Napoleon’s carriage was drawn by six 
hatsm i it was immediately followed by a special troop of 
isavalty, ctm^ting of twenty-five men; then came the Generals, 

* the ifinpcror passed, in review in the great court of the palace, the 
troops tiiat had and were concentred at Fontainebleau, he was, as 

nay be suppbse^ veiey iinuch affected: he said to the officer who carried the 
eok^s, as I cn^t take leave personally of ail my friends who surround me 
at Uus moment,!el^race these colonrs, and bid them an eternal adiett.” 
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the French, Prussian, Austrian, Russian, and English Com-^ 
raissioners, with their long train of carriages, also drawn hy six 
horses. The Emperor’s baggage followed^, but not sufficient to 
fill SIXTY carriages, as it has been asserted in many newsjDapers, 
They amounted to twenty at most—a remarkable dreum- 
stance was, that a part of the guard was cantooned in the 
country, and under arms; but they had been enjoined, many 
days before, not to give the slightest indication of pity towards 
their fa llen master. The least movement might have occasioned 
his death !! The guard maintained a profound silence; it was 
dejected and broken in spirits, and many of their numbers shed 
tears whilst on duty. The emperor was calm and serene. He 
bowed with that wonted smile so peculiar to him, and which so 
biightened up his countenance. He perhaps showed himself a 
greater man on that day, than at moments when he stood before 
the admiring vorld. He was, then, surrounded by a devoted 
body ot men—the least sign of his small hand, and thousands of 
swords would have been drawn from their scabbards ! But he 
.suppress .’d every feeling! On the night of Napoleon’s passing 
Montargis, he slept at the castle of Briare; this was the 23d of 
April. He then continued his journey towards Saint Tropes and. 
^Orgon. ^ ^ ; 

we must now bestow our attention to the events which 
•.vert; takimr place at Paris, under our own eyes, and engrossing 
the DiJic .niud. The day on which Napoleon quitted the* 
castle of Fontainebleau as a prisoner, the Duke de Berry 
arrived at Paris, and Louis XVIII. made that royal entrance 
into London, which he had assuredly never meditated in his 
most sanguine dreams. 

I have almost exclusively devoted these Memoirs to Napoleon 
and iiis family, because I was familiar from infancy with what¬ 
ever was personal to them; but by a somewhat singular accident, 

I am similarly circumstanced with regard to Louis XVIII. and 
his family. My life has passed, and I still live, in habits of 
intimacy with jjersons who were not only attached to the house¬ 
hold of the Count de Provence, but who are closely allied to him 
by the ties of consanguinity and of the closest intercourse. Pre¬ 
viously to the return to France of Louis XVIII., I knew ^eiy 
minute particular concerning him, and could contribute tb his 
biography some features which are perhaps yet unknown. Car¬ 
dinal Maury had had an opportunity of examining very minutely 
Louis XVIIL, and he left me various notes respecting him> 
which are the more valuable, as the King was almost a 
stranger to the generation he now found at his return; he 
only known to us by a doubtful tiadition, and there was nothing 
to his advantage in the accounts we received of him. The 
d’Artois was also, for France, a new personage. ''The 
d'Artois,” said the Duke de Mouchy, M.de Laigle, and a u#^ 
of our fashionables of the period intervening before the 
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fion of 1814, a deliglitfal mart; he is elegance itself; a 
charrtiing prince, and wifi be the vety oracle of fashion!” Next 
followed a long account of all the hearts which the Count 
d’Artois had immolated,* a detail of overpowering interest 
respecting the importance of Madame de Polignac, the despair 
of Madame de Gontaud. In short, there was really something 
to expect from a Prince, who, whilst breaking every heart, could 
spread so much happiness. It was in the midst of a conversation 
which chanced to dwell on the amours of the Count d’Artois, 
that two persons who knew him well, gave me an insight into 
his true character. The illusion immediately vanished—nothing 
was left to admire in him except his goodnature; we might add 
to it the most accomplished manners, and even a species of 
worldly wit which might be worthy of admiration in 1780, but 
which, in 1814, and especially in 1830, nearly caused the ruin 
of France, since he was not adequate to bear the weight of the 
cnmire. 

The Duke de Berry was called the descendant of Henry IV. 
Poor Henry IV., he is ever at hand to be used as a point of com¬ 
parison. This adulation was distributed with due reference to 
the peculiarity of disposition. The Duke d’Angouleme descended 
from Saint Louis, because of his devotion—the Duke de Berry 
from Henry IV., because of his worldly passions — and the 
Count d’Artois from Francis L, because he had been a man of 
consummate' gallantry five - and - twenty years before. How 
entertaining! 

i With respect to Louis XVIIL, he was really a superior man. 
His ideas, when he first arrived in France, were framed upon a 
comprehensive scale, and rested upon a broad foundation ; wit¬ 
ness the constitutional charter. 1 will not probe the inmost 
heart, or enact a more rigid account from the tomb, than what it 
‘has disclosed to my view. In Louis XVIIL, 1 have beheld a 
[man of vast capacity, of profound wisdom, and of a deep 
-knowledge of men. I have often been closeted with him in 
’ a private audience. On one occasion, in particular, I remained 

* Madame de Lawestine, as is well known, was the daughter gf Madame de 
GeaHs, and sister of the amiable, witty, and goodnatured Madame de Valence. 
Presented at the court of Louis XVI., and possessing unrivalled beauty, 
Madame de Lawestine immediately found herself aimed at by a crowd of men 
who sought to win her affections. But the Count d’Artois no sooner saw 
M^darn^ de Lawestine, than he determined to take the lead, and placing him¬ 
self spoke to her with great warmth, but in a low voies. Every one 

else then Withdrew, and left Madame de lawestine alone with the Prince. Th% 
young lady AoottJ perceived isolated situation. She addressed the Count 
d'Artois in a loudjtone of voice, as follows: “ Your Royal Highnesji is nerhapg 
that I J^ve#e rnbfor^^ If you would condescend 

j benefit, and I in particular, by the conversation,” 

/^espii of this k^ |likGe^^ French service; he distinguished himself 

^ riefo pf and is attached to the military household of l<6uif 
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with him for three quarters of ai^ hour, tfmd have assuredly never | 
repented paying close attention to his worls* Nothing was to \ 
be lost of his conversation. He spohe with consummateialciit» ] 
and would read the characters of men. He was devoid of everf I 
kind feeling, if we are to judge from the opinions of those who I 
were about him, and to presume the sincerity of such a drcla. i 
Louis XVIII. was deeply learned. Like all princes, he was 
gifted with an extraordinary memory, but in u higher degree i 
than any one else. To affections he was not insensible; but he ■ 
was a stranger to any deep settled friendship for those to whom 
he was attached. 

When Louis XVIII. heard the news that the crown of Francse 
was decreed to him, he was wellnigh yielding it up. He felt 
such an inward revolution within him, that he fainted away, and 
was for a short time seriously ill from excess of joy. This par¬ 
ticular was made known to me by a person who had long resided 
near Hartwell. It was perhaps deemed conducive to the dignity 
of Louis XVIII. to conceal this fact, which is nevertheless in¬ 
controvertible. 

The new situation of the King of France became no sooner 
known, than the deportment of the Prince Regent of England^ 
towards him altered on a sudden; for in spite of all that has 
been said to the contrary, his royal demeanour in his intercourse 
witli a brother sovereign was more than familiar, a circumstance 
whicli I learned from those who had assuredly no interest in per¬ 
verting the truth. 

Cardinal Maury had been to me a perfect enigma during the 
whole of this period. He had written me several singular letters; 
and when the address of the Chapter was delivered to him, and 
Uie Abbe Dartros was again in power, I presumed that he might 
need consolation, and I was not deceived. He prepared to go to 
Italy, and his uneasiness relative to the treatment which the 
court of Rome had in reserve for him was very visible. He 
wrote one day, requesting to see me, but expressed a great wish 
for secrecy. “I entreat/’ said he in his letter, ''that nobody 
may know of your visit. This is the reason why I do not come to 
you.” I was altogether astonished at this mystery. Neverthe¬ 
less, I complied with the Cardinal’s desire, and being arrived at 
the great gate of Notre Dame, I went into the church ;*and 
after performing my devotions, issued by the little red door, and 
entered the arch iepiscopal precincts, where the Cardinal lodged 
before his departure for Italy. His eminence awaited me in the 
chapel, whither I was conducted by his valet-de-chambre. I 
confess that this mystery and these p^autions amused me infi¬ 
nitely. 

, The archiepiscopal chapel, which had been constructed by 
Cardinal Fesch, during his short episcopacy, was very peculv^ 
in form; its situation in the garden, surrounded by flowere^g^ye it 
an aspect always very touching to me when I have attended divii^ 
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fiersii(?e theiein, I e^teriiig, and said a prayer ; I 

t^eA advanced towels |l)a Cai^ina}^ w seated on one of the 
armrchairs which stood b^ore the balustrade, seemed neither 
praying nor reflecting. His countenance was peculiar: he gazed 
on me,nut made no motion even for me to advance: I felt some 
trepidation. I, however, went to him. “ Your Eminence has 
desired to see me*” said I; I attend your orders.” He started, 

f azed on me anew, and then said, “ You are kind to come. But 
knew you would. You know how to be the friend of those who 
are no longer fortunate. Is it not so ? ” His large forehead 
contracted itself, whilst his little eyes glared in their orbits, 
and his voice became tremulous, “ Will you serve me ?” said 
he at length, fixing on me a singular glance. “ Undoubtedly, 
if lean. But my influence is very slight. In what can I be of 
use to you “ You mighbsave me !” said he in a low voice; 
looking meanwhile round the chapel, like a man who dreads to 
encounter a spy. ** Save you, Monseigneur “ Yes; listen to 
me. I am certain that at Rome they want to impose on me a 
rude penance. They will perhaps seek to shut me up in a 
cloister; but I will not go there. No ! by all the fiends,” cried 
he, forgetting his caution, “ they shall not have me living! I 
will entertain no more fear of Gonsalvi, than formerly 1 did of 
that silly Duke d’Aiguiilon.” He was red as bis cassock, and 
appeared beside himself. 1 regarded him with astonishment, and 
•perceived not in what way I could be useful to him. He soon 
told me. “ This court of Rome, whibn imagines itself of 
some consequence, because the Pope is recognised by schisraa- 
tical and Protestant sovereigns, fancies it can still act as at the 
time when the imbeciles condemned Galileo. But they are de¬ 
ceived ; and I will emnloy the credit of a schismatick in order 
to laugh at them. You must obtain me an audience of tke 
Emperor of Russia.” I stood aghast. You will not?”—“ I 
*did ftpt say that, Monseigneur. But your Eminence should 
refle^tja moment ere you invoke the aid of a prince who is not of 
thq Catholic communion. I do not think it can be done with 
proper dignity.” The Cardinal regarded me with concentrated 
rage. He would have pulverized me if he had dared. He rose, 
traversed the chapel for some time, and then again approaclied 
roe. 

“ You blame me then ?” said he.—No, sir: but I confess 
I sho^d grieve at taking a message from you to die Emperor of 
Diable! Diahh /” repeated he, pacing the floor 
agaip, < 2ro4 occasionally taking a large pinch of Spanish simflT 
from idie of his under-vest. Su<idaily he stopped ; then, 

corojiig: 11 ^ to i4e once more, he said, with that voice of thunder 
known# beld% to Ipm, “ But nevertheless you are my friend. 
How can you see ro^S^ depart for Rome without having fears for 
my life?”—rf^Oh» Mon$j^neur know well that they 

^n^lnot pofeonlne, 1 know well that they will not 
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roast me before a slow fire 5 bat they will probably incidfeerate 
me in the monastery of AlbaRO* or in a convent situateil^ hi the 
most savage mountains of the Apennines. And once there, 
what would become of me ? And all because I have obeyed 
him whom Pius VII, consecrated, anointed, crowned with Ms 
own hand. And this Gonsalvi!” 

He smote his forehead with his hand, strewing his visage in 
the most whimsical-looking manner imaginable with his snulf. 

** Monseigneur, your fears are, I am sure, without foundation. 
But even admitting them, what can I do in the matter ?”— 

Well! speak to Metternich. He is Catholic, apostolic, and 
Roman; and, I think, would not willingly see me ill-treated.”—* 

" That I will do with pleasure,” answered I, I am con¬ 
fident M. de Metternich will do hit utmost to serve your 
Eminence, and I will apeak to him this very day. But, after 
all, what am I to say? for I cannot tell him that the Holy 
Father means to kill your Eminence, nor transform you into a 
lay-brother; for he would not listen to me.”—“ And why nOt T” 
demanded he, in an eager tone.—Why, Monseigneur ? Because 
the Pope is the most perfect human being in Rome. He is an 
angel and a saint. Your Eminence is misinformed if you havp 
fears of him; nor is the Cardinal Gonsalvi capable of so much 
treachery.”—Really !” rejoined he, with an expression I had 
never witnessed in him before. Ah ! you pretend to know all . 
the gang better fl|an I ? Well, be it so. But meanwhile T 
defend my skin.” " (I quote the Cardinars own phrase.) “ If 
you object to naming me to your friends from the fear of com¬ 
promising yourself, you are at liberty.” 

It might be remarked, throughout these Memoirs, that persons 
might do with me’what they would, provided they used rair and 
sincere words; but, in braving me, and treating me with hauteur, 
they repelled and incensed me, and all the ties of amity were 
broKen. Hearing the Cardinal’s last speech, I became ofiended,^ 
rose, and walked towards the door. “ I have the honour,” said 
I, to observe to your Eminence, that I am disposed to execute 
every commission you might give me; but I cannot suffer 
friendship to caiTy me so far as to become ridiculous. When 
you can make use of my services, I am at your command.” I 
was about to retire, when he came to me, took me by the hand, 
and reseated me in an arm-chair. 

The Emperor,” said he, “ might well say that you bad a 
head of iron.”—He might have added,” returned I, " that 
with this head of iron I have a woman’s heart to serve those I 
love. This is perhaps better than wh^re there is a head more 
pliable and a less feeling heart.” " Hem ! I know that you af® 
right, and perhaps it is as you say, I know that Metternmn#i^t 
not be told that the Pope and Gonsalvi mean to act falsely si Bat ^ 
he may be led to understand as much.”—I cannot speak of 
Cardinal Gonsalvi, in this matter, without evih and I« 
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him too much to • . . Ah! you ^ing to tell me that you 
also esteem La Somaglia, Spada, and Pacca! Oh, that Car¬ 
dinal Paccal”—**But, Monseigneur, I know nothing against 
Gonsalvi j why, therefore, should I speak of him ?’'—But I 
know, and I direct you to speak.'*—“ That will not suffice. 
Monseigneur, Your Eminence is irritated, and not master of 
younself. At this moment, I must not hear you.” The Car¬ 
dinal looked as if he could beat me ; but he perhaps thought 
better of it. He ascended or rather leaped up the two steps of 
the sanctuary, disappeared through the little door which was to 
the left of the altar, and gained the private staircase which led 
to his apartment. 

After his departure, I remained some time expecting he would 
return. I pitied his fdHy, but was resolved not to cede my 
point. He came not, nor did he send any one. After waiting 
a quarter of an hour, I went to my carriage and drove 
home. The same evening, I related the conversation to my 
uncle, the Abbe de Comneiie, whose virtues and intelligence 
were to me the surest guide. He applauded my conduct, 
assuring me he would have done the same in my place. From 
this moment I felt tranquil, particularly as Albert, to whom I 
also mentioned the affair, coincided in opinion with my uncle. 
I thus felt quite confident that I had not erred in apparently 
refusing to serve a friend ; but in reality declining to second a 
vengeance ill-combined and ill-conceived, even for the interest 
of the person who started it. 

The next day, the Cardinal wrote me a strange letter, 
wherein he begged pardon for the conversation of the previous 
day, begging me to forget, and above all, not to mention it. 
He told me likewise that he was about to depart for Italy, and 
would come to bid me farewell. I replied, that 1 should be 
delighted to see him; that I advised him to write to Metternich, 
and place entire confidence in him. With respect tp mentioning 
Wr interview, I frankly said that I had disclosed it to my uncle 
and my brother, who were both too dear to me to conceal from 
them my thoughts, and more particularly my conduct in a 
matter bearing upon political motives. 
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CHAPTER LL 

Tlie joy of Paris—Conversation of the Emperor vilth the postmaster at MontA. 
limatt—Inliabitants of Avignon always / violent—Public oflScers—Faitlifttl 
soldiers at Donzene—Fury of fhe populace at Orgon —Anecdote of 
Nicholas—The Emperor arrives at Avignon—Precautions—Devotion of an 
officer—^An harangue—Proposals for assassination—Vincent, the butcher of 
Avignon, and one of the assassins of la Glacibre—Recrimination—^The 
female servant at the inn—^The Princess Pauline—Monsieur de Mont-* 
breton—A disguise—“ O Napoleon, what ^ve you done —^The Emperor 
in the midst of five hundred peasants—Jacques Dumont—Recollections of 
Egypt—IVo hundred messengers to carry one letter—Departure for Porto. 
Ferrajo. 


While Louis XVIII. was advancins: towards the throne of 
Clovis, Paris testified the same joy which it had before then 
exhibited on so many opposite occasions. At this time, Napo¬ 
leon, still in the midst or his enemies, received a short but most 


extraordinary letter, which was put into his hands at Monte* 
limart. He immediately entered into conversation with the 
innheeper, and asked him if he was the master of the house. 
Yes, Sire.*'—“How far do you reckon it from hence to 
Avignon “ Eight hours* journey, if yom* Majesty be well 
driven; but the roads are bad.’* 

Napoleon walked about musing, Eight hours !** at lengtR * 
he said, “ and now it is —“ Twenty minutes to seven, Sir%*f 
replied General Bertrand, “ your Majesty should set out agalu: 
at ten.*’^—“ Let the horses be put to at nine,** said Napoleoa; 
and, continuing his walk, he appeared to be calculating how long 
his journey would take him. ** I shall arrive at six o’clock iii 
the morning,*’ continued he; these natives of Avignon were 
always hot-headed.”—“ Well,” pursued he, “ we the 

Commissioners of the Allied Powers. We will chai||#^i«es 
without the town.” ' 

At this time several of the public officers of the cogjm^e of 
Mont^limart were introduced to the Emperor. He 
with them for some moments with a calmness most remarkidai^ , 
at such an instant, when the question of his own lifent 


was being agitated around Hm. When these officers s 
him of their regrets, he replied in these words. 
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Wisdom aud firmness,* “ Gentlemen, act like me: be re¬ 
signed.” The troops in the city, when they saw him getting 
into the carriage, cried out enthusiastically, ** Vive I'Empeieur 1° 
Two stages further on, at Dona^nc, he was met by cries of ven¬ 
geance. The inhabitants were celebrating a f^te for the arrival 
of tlie King at Paris, and the sight of the Emperor roused their 
indignatiofi. He looked out upon the women, who, like 
furies, were shouting and uttering invectives against him: it was 
a shocking spectacle. 

On his arrival at Orgon he was convinced that his fears were 
well founded .f In proportion as he removed from Paris and 
entered Provence, Napoleon observed gloomy countenances and 
armed hands. Mothers demanded their children, and widows 
their husbands. There was a terrible eloquence in these cries, 
wrung from the wretched peg^ple ; but was it right to overwhelm 
him who was as wretched as they ? At Avignon the danger 
which had been secretly threatening the travellers since leaving 
Valence broke out with a fury which alarmed the Commissioners 
of the Allies. Napoleon was always calm and remarkably 
unconcerned, whilst all around him were inspired with an ardour 
which perhaps had not him alone for its object.:}: Already for 
some days, since the arrival of Napoleon had been announced, 
the tumult in the city had been terrible, and the National Guard 
wholly occupied in quieting the people. On Sunday, the 23d 
of April, couriers and carriages with the imperial arms arrived 
at the post-house—that same house which was shortly after¬ 
wards to serve as the sc|flPold of a virtuous man. A popular 
disturbance ensued, and was only allayed by the Emperor's 
suite, who were in these carriages, assuming tlie white cockade. 
The riot lasted during a part of the day; but at last, weary of 
waiting, the crowd separated. 


* Would it be believed that the spirit of party has endeavoured to cast a 
censure upon this noble and affecting reply? 
f At Orgon the Emperor ran a risk of his life, and only owed his safety to 
lucky tliought of passing for one of the suite of the Commissioners, lie was 
to stop at the Hotel Royal, to which there were two entrances j and while the 
:^inpcror was conversing with the master of the house, preparations were made 
Ibr his departure by one of these. 

:j: The conduct of Napoleon as a conquered heio and as a captive was perhaps 
more honourable to him than his valour as a warrior. During the time that his 
fortune declined before all the combined forces of Europe, he looked on the 
diHiUge, not with a dejected countenance, but with the hope of repairing the 
characterized the years 1813, and particulariy 1B14 : it was at 
wix he Was most indefatigable. Paris was already taken ; his throne 
'tjpq w»s still general of an army, but the idea never once occurred to 
no longer Emperor. 

of il^ 1 Idi of April put an eqd to this dream, and as soon as he 
abdication he became calm; no reproacli or murmur escaped his 
4litermhiedjto livens sacrifice, and resigned himself to his new destiny. 

AVigi^, be found the popi^ce ripe for disorder; and as 
tne Ifmperor advanced more towards the south If France, violence and danger 
increased. Every oie knows that this part of the French empire is of all others 
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On Monday, the 24th of April, Colonel Cam pb4U, the Com^ 
missioner for England, arrived at Avignon at four o'clock in the 
morning. The officer at the gate through which Napoleon ivas 
to enter, anxiously inquired of Colonel Campbell if the Em¬ 
peror’s escort were sufficient to make a strong resistance in the 
event of an attack. Do you really fear any attempt ?” said 
the Colonel. The officer replied in the affirmative. The Colonel 
appeared very uneasy, and in consequence of this intelligence, 
and from what he himself witnessed, he ordered the post-horses 
to be taken to the city-gate, opposite to that through which the 
Emperor was to enter, and sent an express that the escort should 
direct its course thither. But he could not give his orders so 
secretly as* to escape the notice of the townspeople, and a 
furious crowd surrounded the imperial caariage as soon as it ap¬ 
peared. The officer, whose coiiauit was so honourable to him, 
and wliose name I regret much to be unable to give, was absent 
from this newly-appointed place for changing horses, when Napo¬ 
leon arrived there. When he came up the carriage was already 
surrounded, and a drunken man, brandishing an old sabre, 
already had his hand on the handle of the door of the Emperor’s 
carriage, uttering frightful exclamations. On a movement that 
indicated a bad design on the part of the ruffian, a footman o? 
the Emperor, named Francois, who was seated on the outside, 
drew his sword. ** Remain quiet,” exclaimed the officer, and 
at the same instant the Emperor rapidly let down the front glass,* 
and said in a loud and commanding tone, Frangois, remain 

the most blind instrument in all great mo4knenls and political reactions. 
Religious and revolutionary madness have both successively been idolized there. 
ITie people of that lovely country have danced round the scaffold of terror, and 
a year later they massacred the terrorists confined m the fortress of Saint John. 
After having assassinated Marshal Bruue at Avignon, the people saluted with 
outrage and with menace their beloved Emperor. The most ignoble epithets 
were hurled at him, accompanied with obscene verses, in which his unsullied 
name appeared in every line. One single feet that occurred at this moment 
will speak more volumes than the historiar can write. On leaving a small ' 
inn where he had passed the night, he was walking towards his carriage to pro¬ 
ceed to Frejus, when a lady who was mixed in the mob, that vras vociferaung 

Doxon wiik Nicholas^ addressed herself to Napoleon, believing him to be 
one of the suite, and begged him to point out to het ’Nicholas. ** I bm 
Nicholas,” replied be, willi graceful dignity. “ You are jesting,” said the lady: 

“ Nicholas has not so benevolent a countenance as you have; and besides, he 
is a greater man than you.”—“ Oh!” rejoined the Emperor, " I understand: 
you suppose that Nicholas has tlw^ stature of a giant and the face of an ogre.*' 
Scarcely had Napoleon finished these words when he drew from his pocket 
several pieces of gold, and desired her to compare the likeness. The lady 
examined the profile with an eye of confusion and surprise, while the Emperor 
told her to distribute the money among the mob of the place, as a gift on the 
part of JV^cAo/os. It may not be generally known that the term “ Nicholas” in 
the French language is an opprobrious name, and is often applied to those Whci^ 
either finm a want of reason, common sense, or reflection, Hoped to succeed^ 
some rash or mad-bmined exploit In sdme departments the nurse-maiil 
frighten the children committoi to their care, by threatening them with t vfelt 
fiom Nicholas. 
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still, I Command you.” By this time the horses were put to, 
and the carriage started. As soon as he felt himself in motion 
the Emperor bowed to the officer, and smiling, thanked him in 
a most affectionate tone. 

General Schouwaloff, the Commissioner from Russia, General 
Roller, and Colonel Campbell, behaved admirably in this affair. 
There were two others, of whom I cannot say^the same—I will 
not name them. It has been said that the rrussian Commis¬ 
sioner harangued the people, exhorting them ** to let the tyrant 
live, that he might be punished by repentance and regrets, which 
would inflict upon him a thousand deaths.” This bad taste in 
the foreign Commissioner did not escape Napoleon, who, smil¬ 
ing ironically, said, In truth, General, you speak French 
admiiably.” 

Much has been said of several proposals made to the King, 
and to Monsieur, to assassinate Napoleon, and of the constant 
refusal of the King. I will believe this, as well as the innocence 
of M. de Talleyrand in this affair. My credulity shall extend 
as far as they please ; I have need of it. I nevertheless recollect 
that, under Louis XIV., the Marquis de Louville wrote to the 
Duke de Beauvilliers and to M. de Torcy, all throe considered 
among the most virtuous men of their age, “ Let the handsome 
Amirant of Castile be pursued ; and let him be killed wherever 
he may he, and no matter in what way,” However chivalrous 
the loyAlty and piety of M. de Blacas may be, it is not more so 
than that of M. de Louville; and therefore I have a right to 
suspect that a bio#, the most important in its results, was in¬ 
tended to have been struck at Orgon. Emissaries were sent 
into this town, the Emperor was expected there j the famous 
Vincent, the town butcher, and one of the murderers of la 
Glaci^'re, was at the head of two hundred wretches who were 
shouting that they would have the blood of the Emperor, of tlie 
tyrant, of the Corsican, 

Napoleon was aware, from the time of his arrival at Monteli- 
mart, of the danger which he would run at Orgon and at Fr^jus. 
Life had now become a burden to him; but to lose it by the 
dttgger of the assassin, yet streaming with the blood of women 
and aged priests, was abhorrent to his feelings. General Koller 
and the other Commissioners were informed by him of what was 
about to take place. They received the communication as ho¬ 
nourable men might be expected to do. Their names belonged 
to poster#y from the moment when at Fontainebleau the Em¬ 
peror Napoleon had been placed in their hands—-and they knew 
It. 

The Emperor arrived at Orgon in the first carriage ; he was 
with General Koller. ^ But how was he to escape recognition 
i^m eyes that found a J>or6^it of him on the smallest coin! 
The post-house' at Orgoi| htfl a courtyard with a gate at each 
extremity. Beiween mese the carriage of the Emperor halted; 
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a figure clothed like him was suspended to a rope, and swung 
about in the air, accompanied by the shouts of the whole crowd, 
thirsting for his blood. The post-master and mistress of Orgon 
wished to protect the travellers, whoever they might be, from 
the dangers which threatened them. They therefore closed 
the gate towards the disturbed portion of the town, and hasten^ 
the postilions. It is known how this gate was shattered be^ 
neatn the blows of this butcher himself, encouraged by a gentle- , 
man, said to be of the neighbourhood, who, from the preceding 
day, had been profusely scattering money among the people. 
An excitement was thus kept up among them, and the hatred 
of the women especially was aroused by the recollection of the 
losses they had sustained in the Emperor’s wars.—*' I lost two 
of my sons at Mojaisk,” cried one.—I lost my husband and 
my father at Wagram,” said hef^ companion.—" And I,” ex- 
claimed a man with a wooden leg, " have Seen thus mutilated 
since I was twenty.—" And the taxes,” cried another, ** are 
they not disgraceful—and a jug of wine to cost threepence, and 
all to support his butcheries which he calls wars—death to the 
tyrant!” ^ 

These cries assumed every moment a more serious character. 
What happened a few weeks later at Avignon has shoWn the 
horrors that might haye been committed at Orgpn. The 
Emperor appears to have escaped this extreme dangeri by dia- , 
guising himself in a travelling-coat of Genial Kollet’sisf Other 
accounts attribute his preservation to a female servant at the 
inn. This woman had resolved to |trike:#ie first blow at the 
Emperor, but when she saw him before her, stripped of his 
power and overwhelmed by misfortune, her feeling towards him 
relented, and she exerted herself for his preservation. She 
cried out to the mob with a loud voice, " Stand by and let the 
commissioners pass, who are going to embark the tyrant. ” 

One consolation was afforded to him under these painful cir¬ 
cumstances. His sister, the Princess Pauline, after having* 
passed the winter at Nice and Hy<^res, had hired a smsS 
country-house, where she was awaiting the final issue of evicts 
in the greatest anxiety. She was informed that her hri^|||^ 
was approaching, and that his life was threatened. She Ikpew 
the disposition of the country; and when she heard that the 
' Emperor was but a few leagues distant, she was in the greatest 
sdarm. The mad cries of the populace were heard even beneath 
the windows of the house in which the Princess was living with 
no other attendants than Madame la Marquise de Saluces, 
one of her ladies, and M. le Comte de Montbreton, her prin- 
fjipal f querry, 

At two in the afternoon, of the 26th of April, the Emperor^is 
arrival was announced. M, de Montbreton hastened 
hail to meet him, when^a person unknown to the Coiitit 
hastily frpm the carriage and inquiited for the Princess^ |t\was 
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the Emperor, but so disguised that it was impossible to recog¬ 
nise him. He knew well M. de Montbreton, and said, ** These 
poor wretches would have murdered me—I have escaped only 
by means of this disguise/’—Your Majesty has done well,” 
replied the Count. At this moment they entered the chamber 
of the Princess. She extended her arms to him and burst 
into tears. All at once her attention was arrested by the 
Austrian uniform which he wore, and she turned pale —** How 
is this ?” she asked. ** Why this uniform ? ”—“ Pauline,” 
replied IVapoleon, “ do you wish me dead The Princess 
looking at him, steadfastly, replied, “ I cannot embrace you in 
that dress—O Napoleon, what have you done ?” 

The Empi^or immediately retired, and having substituted, 
for the Austrian, the uniform of one of the Old Guard, entered 
the chamber of his sister, who ran to him and embraced him 
with a tenderness which drew tears from the eyes of all present. 
Napoleon himself was much affected. These emotions, how¬ 
ever, were but of short duration. He approached the window 
and looked into the little court beneath, which was filled with a 
crowd of persons, for the most part as much exasperated against 
ijm us ^ose of Orgon, of Fr^ us, and of Avignon. Napoleon, 
profiting by a momentary calm, which appeared to huve fallen 
upwi then^ descended into this very small courtyard, in which 
were or five hundred persons. He had on his three- 

corner^ylfkt, and coat of the Imperial Guard, the rest of his 
dress b^ug the samnas that in which the soldiers had always 
seen him. The ^mmissioners, when they saw him in the 
midst of theue pea^nts, became alarmed, and (irerieral Koller 
respectfully reminded him that until his arrival at Porto Ferrajo 
they werd answerp.ble for his safefsy., “To whom?” said the 
Emperor, sarjj|||i.iqally. “To world, Sire,” replied 

the General. kpite of these repr^|^|lations, Napoleon re¬ 
solved to trust, bniijBelf in the crowd, wnich soon became still 
•more dense around him. A confused buzz was heard, and the 
Commi^ateers, greatly alarmed, entreated him to return into 
th«jioii^ifyi)iit this was a sort of danger that delighted him. 
/wibilehe was in the crowd, he noticed in a comer of the court- 
yl^^ man about fifty years old, with a gash across his nose, 
and a red ribbon in his button-hole. The Emperor perceived 
that this man was looking at him, and returning his gaze, ap-' 
pdftred to be endeavouring to recollect his name: all at once m 
sndled, and approaching him said, Are you not Jacques Du¬ 
mont The man could not immediately reply, but at length he 
said, Yes, my Lord—yes, General—^yes, yes, Sire !”—You 
were in Eg^t with me ? ^ Yes, Sire!” and the old soldiet 

drew himself up, and put hk hand to his forehead as if to give 
the mpitaiy salute.—‘*'«You were wounded, but that seems to 
mjg ve*y long ago.”— At the battle of Tr^bia, Sire, with the 
brave General iiichetj I was unable to serve any longer. Yet 
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now, whenever the drumbeats, I feel like a deserter. Under 
your ensign, Sire, I could still serve, wherever your Majesty 
should command.” And the brave old man shed tears as he 
said, ** 3VW name! to recollect niy name at the end of fifteen 
years.” The Emperor on dismissing him presented him with a 
cross. 

Napoleon having expressed a desire to communicate with 
Marshal Mass^na, at that time in command at Toulon, the 
greatest eagerness was displayed among the crowd to convey his 
letter. ** f will go!” exclaimed two hundred voices at once, in a 
delirium of enthusiasm. Let it be 1,” cried a woman, " for 
the Emperor knew my husband—*twas he who gave him his 
horse that he might better pursue those Austrians iir Italy.” At 
this moment General Kollcr approached M. de Montbreton.— 
“ How shall we induce his Majesty to return into tt^ house 1” 
said the General, ** 1 would not say any thing unplei^antr ne¬ 
vertheless . . . The Count understood t^GeneraLs mean¬ 
ing, and ten minutes afterwards the PrincessT||||'gh^se sent for 
her brother. Napoleon, restored to a sense ofTro situation by 
these simple words, ** Sire, the Pijneess woirlc^peak to you 
without witnesses,” hastened to obey. 

The Emperor remained a day and a half with his sister, ajid 
then took the road to Porto Ferrajo, to reign ovej^^uits and 
fields, which subsequently were changed to fetters £0^|^arrerf 
rock. 


CpUPtER LIL 

Anglomania—A stroke of —Ff,te of Prince Stiilivi^nsGfl^'urg at St. Cloud 

—The Comt'dic Fran^aise—The Polonaise—(F'dipeWli^brueil and Talley¬ 
rand, and the robbery of the diamonds of the Queen of Westphalia-jfMaria ’ 
Louisa-—The ices of the Duke de Bern—The grenadier—O Q mou 

Hoi!—Tlie priest—^The Emperor’s alms—Embarkation—JfflfflP* 
spiracy—Victims—I make my Court —Presentation—Louis 
Wellington—Embarrassment—The riding-coat and dusty shoes— 

Vienna—^Napoleon. 

.While the Exile was thus travelling towards his prison, the 
niW King of France mmle his entry into Paris. He arriv^ 
from London in an English dress with an English hat, and an 
English white cockade that the Prince Regent himself had 
fastened in; and nature decreed that the change should be com- 
plefce j the new King was unable to walk, as he then laboured 
under a fit of the gout; he wore velvet hoots, and appeared in 
powder: he was the representative of the good old men o# 

The Charter was granted, and we ought to have been satsuied 
with it. Indeed it was an excellezrt one, and had 
Madame Junot—vol, ii. 2 n 
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adhered to we should have had no reason to complain. When 
Kapoleon read it he exclaimed, ‘‘ This one stroke of the pen has 
done, in an instant, what I have been endeavouring to do for the 
last twenty years.” This was very complimentary and I believe 
he felt it to be true. 

Prince Schwartzenbnrg gave a splendid f^te at the Palace of 
St. Cloud, in which he was then living. The period of my 
mourning had not yet expired, and that served me as a pretext 
not to be present The Emperor of Russia, and the Grand 
Bukes Michael and Nicholas; the King of Prussia, and the 
Princess; the Duke de Berri, and an immense and elegant 
assemblage of nobili^, were present. 

The company of the Comedie Frangaise were in attendance 
at this fote. Mademoiselle Mars played in Legs*’ (the 
Legacy), as she always does, most ex(^hisitely. This was suc¬ 
ceeded by La Suite d’un Bal Masque,” a pretty lively comedy, 
by Madame de Bawr, formerly the wife of M. ae Saint Simon, 
Wno has given his name to a religious sect lately much in vogue: 
his wife composed plays perhaps better than her husband knew 
kow to introduce a new religion. The temporary tlieatre was 
erected in the gallery painted by Mignard. The whole effect 
was complete, and the Emperor Alexander* told me the next 
day that ne had no idea of a play being performed in such pei> 
fection, - 

A s%ht accident cast a gloom over one portion of the com¬ 
pany : a garland of flowers, cut in paper, which decorated the 
gallery, caught The terrible misfortune which had happened 
to the same Prince Schwartzenburg, at the marriage of Maria 
Louisa, immediately occurred to them, and a feeling of supersti¬ 
tion, which was perhaps excusable, threw a shade over that por¬ 
tion of the assembly by whom the facts were known. The 
supper was served in a room adjoining the orangery, in which 
was a great profusion of flowers. The dancing was continued 
until daylight, and life whole ffite was very well arranged. The 
Prince Htest have felt perfectly satisfied, if no recollection of the 
past dis^Red him, 

4 The next day (Edipe was performed at the Grand Opera, at 
which were present his Majesty and the Duchess d’Angoulfime. 
The interior of the theatre presented a most extraordinary ap- 
Jfearance: none of the women had diamonds; all were in white, 
aald all their ornaments consisted of plumes of feathers, of lilies, 
aikl ^b«^hes ; of garlands of white lilac. There was in the 
whole sbene an elegance for which I could not at first account: 
I, bbwefef, aft^w^rds attributed it to the agreeable colour that 

f It la thi that the Emperor of Eiissia brought into fashion a dance, 
erhkk need^f his patronage to ^nder ii acceptable, But he 

danced' and that was enough to induce every^roe to admire it. It was the 
P<4boeiii4iiS^ce hiveuted expressly for those Who have no other oppestunity 
flan fee teR*ooia to open their hearts. 
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pevailed, ajod to the scent of the apring^wers which spread 
itself in every direction. The opera of CEdipe (CEdipus) was 
ill-chosen on this occasion^ as it contained passages that would 
bear a disagreeable interpretation. 

Between the acts the orchestra played Vive Henri IV.,*' 
which air was introduced three times more in the course of (be 
ballet. 

The Duchess d’Angoul^me was condescending, but appeared 
melancholy;—melancholy, however, in a being who sacrifices on 
the altar of the living God all resentment, every painful thought, 
and all recollection of injury, is a feeling which should indeed 
be permitted to her who has wept for t^^ty years over tliose 
whom she lost by a death more frightfuFin its manner than in 
itself. 

The affair of Maubreuil, the theft of the Queen of Westphalians 
diamonds, was of a very extraordinary character, and one of 
which M. de Talleyrand can furnish the particulars. The Queen 
was returning leisurely to her residence in Germany, when she 
was surrounded, stopped, and then robbed, by persons under the 
direction of a man whom the Princess Catharine herself rec^ 
leetod. This man showed her an order, signed by Louis XVIIL, 
and then set to work with a quickness and regularity that showed, 
as the Princess sdd, that this was not the first time he had been 
thus employed. M. de Maubreuil, before this adventure, was . 
wholly unknown; but since, according to custom, we have 
spoken of nothing but him. This man, the bearer, as I have 
said, of an order signed by Louis XVIIL, stopped the Queen of 
Westphalia on the 21st of April, at seven o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, between Sens and Weiraans. He took from her a hundred 
thousand francs in gold, and her diamonds, estimated at about 
five million francs. He was accompanied by twenty persons, 
and had with him as an ostensible accomplice, a fellow of the 
name of Desies. M. de Talleyrand was, as is well known, grea% 
compromised in this affair. What may have been the origin of 
it, it is not necessary to inquire; it was highly imn^itic, and 
the event has since justified what I then asserted-4|||[. de Tal¬ 
leyrand is not free from blame. Beyond this, till we have 
positive evidence, we must be silent. : , 

One of the most disgraceful characteristics of the journals of 
this time was the spontaneous affection which they exhibited 
towards the new-comere, and the indifference, and even inso¬ 
lence, which marked their conduct towards those who were no 
longer in power. They never gave to Maria Louisa any other 
title than Her Imperial Highness the Archduchess.-r-^ Ain I 
then a lost and dishonoured woman? Have I, for the six years 
that I have lived with this man, and called him my hpsbhi^,^ 
have I been his mistrUfe, his slave ? No! I am his wie jv and 
to prove it to Europe fflid to the whole i|orld, ray 
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8U|3|)ort him> nor will 1 allow him to believe himself abandoned 
by me*” 

The Duke de Beni possessed, in 1814, qualities likely to 
render him more popular than most men. Ilis countenance was 
open, and his manners frank. Anecdotes were told of him 
which amused the people; and, besides, he possessed qualities 
that reminded them of Henry IV, He was in the habit of 
taking two ices every night before he went to bed. One night 
he returned home later than usual; it was five o’clock, and Sie 
day was beginpng to break. The servant, who had charge of 
the ices, finding that the prince did not return, looked wistfully 
at the ices, now fast |[issolving, and, that they might not be lost, 
determined to swallow both. Scarcely had he finished them, 
when the Prince entered, and called for his ices. The unlucky 
fellow had hidden himself ; for at this time the Prince made 
every one tremble by his violence of temper. The Duke being 
appeased, desired to see the culprit, that he might judge whether 
he deserved his pardon. The servant approached trembling. 

Well, repeal,” said the Duke, “ what induced you to eat my 
i^es ? Take care another time to leave one for me.” 

On another occasion, at a review, a grenadier called out very 
loud, Vive I’Empereur!” The Prince went up to him and 
said, ** How is it that you are so fond of a man who did not pay 
you, and who led you, without recompence, from one end of 
Europe^to the other?” The grenadier raised his eyes, and 
looked at the Duke with a gloomy air, then dropped his eyes 
upon his firelock, and replied, What is it to you if we chose to 
give him credit ?” The grenadier certainly had the best of this 
interview. 

The following anecdote of the Emperor on his way to Elba 
ought not to be omitted: A little on this sade of Lyons, at La- 
Tour, the Emperor supped alone—^he was not in the habit of 
supping with the allied Commissioners)his meal was soon 
' over; and as the niglit was fine, he went out and walked upon 
the road. A respectable ecclesiastic went out at the same time 
to meet Ibe Emperor, and to speak with him. Napoleon was 
singing in a low tone—(he is known to have had a very bad 
voice)—and the air that the priest recognised was, "O Richard ! 
O mon Roi!” He sang for some time ;—at length he stopped, 
leaned against a tree, and looked up to heaven. Who can say 
what were the thoughts that then passed through his lofty 
mind I Be remained some time considering a star, then resumed 
Ms sil^t walk. The priest now placed himself opposite to him, 
and N^^leon started on seeing a man so near. # 

Who are yem ?” he asked.—“ I am an ecclesiastic, Sire, mid 


Rector of this commune.”—“ 
its forniation—since vdur 


{and the woftiiyipriest bq 
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of a few brave men, the palace conquered by his sword—^whence 
he issued to front entire Europe, aimed against him. 

Let us pause awhile on the recollection of so many great 
actions—‘SO many brilliant achievements. Even yet we may bow 
before a destiny not resembled by any other. 1 review it with 
a sentiment profoundly religious. Kapoleon was to France, 
from 1795 to 1814, a tutelary Providence—a light which will 
shine during ages to come. Under gilded ceilings or roofs of 
thatch this truth will always be proclaimed and recognised; and 
I am happy that my name should be attached to this relation of 
events designed to perpetuate the memory of that epoch. 
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courtiers. Bouibtlcss he im^aginetdl h© sltouJd again see 
crouch before him. His mistake was in forgetting that Jt 
the people alone who had home him on their arms to the 
f uileries, # * 

What were the Marshals doing all this time ? One of them 

(Marshal N-) said to Louis XVIfl., “ Sire, I will bring him 

to you like a wild beast, in an iron cage.” Another, Marshal 

S-) issued a proclamation in which he designated Bonaparte 

a villain; while a third of those men, who should have made for 

him a rampart with their bodies, (Marshal M^-,) made an 

arrangement to invest his own property in an enemy’s country. 

It was then that Napoleon, destitute of all the aid he should 
have received from these individuals, (brave, doubtless, in them- 
Bclves, but illustrious only through him), re-entered on the 20th 
of March the chateau of the Tuileries, while the fire lighted on 
the previous evening for the use of Louis XVIII. still burnt in 
the principal kitclien. Napoleon did not well comprehend his 
position: it was new to him; and he should therefore have 
employed new assistants. He believed the Marshals less fickle, , 
and regretted his own merif as he termed them. But these men 
were no longer his —they were for themselves —and his error conr 
cerning them ruined him. He had formed plans ill cemented 
together to enable him to cross a bottomless abyss. He could* 
but perish. 

The 20th of March was perhaps the most important day in the 
life of Napoleon. It might have been a day of regeneration both 
for him and France : it vms a day fatal to both.*' Thus 1 regard 
the 20th of March, 1815, as the termination of the grand military 
and political existence of Napoleon Bonaparte. Here we must 
stop,—for liis last great day was accomplished! Waterloo was 
the tomb of all that had escaped the sabre of the Cossacks and 
the cannon of the Austrians and Russians. Thus was engulfed 
our national honour, weighed down by infamous treasons. 
Waterloo came upon us like a flame kindled in hell, and 
destroyed our fortune—our glory—our all!—even hope. Oh, 
Waterloo ! Waterloo ! No ! I will not dwell on that horrible 
day. I will not divulge that which I know, I will not publish 
the disgrace of a French name. I will not tell that the battle 
might have been gained, yet was not. In such a case silence is 
duty. 

The 20th of Mip'ch, then, is the day whereon, in th^ 
Memoirs, I quit Nfipoleon. I have conducted him, as it ware, 
by the hand, almost from his cradle to mature age ,* through the 
world, which rang with his marvellous deeds, and unto thifi day, 
when, more surprising than ever, be re-entered alone, at the 

# For a very circumstantial and interesting narrative pf tlie “ Hundred Daya,” 
and of the subsequent events of Napoleon's Ufe, we refer our readers to the 4dl 
volume of Bottu'ienne’s MemtuiAs of BonS^^arie (Lostdoio^ 1936).. i ' ‘ ‘ 
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^A«tened forwiitd, desirotiB of reietchifig tfeo capital without any 
delay; but the ctowd assembled oh the road impeding hioi at 
every step, it was not till nine ©‘dock p. m. tiiat he entferM 
Paris. What must have been his emotions on passing und^ 
tbe triumphal arch of the Tuileries ] on finding himself home 
Either by that faithful army, which now conducted him through 
the shades of night to this royal residence long his own! 

But on arriving at Paris Napoleon found, as has been remarked, 
a gieat difference, as contrasted with the enthusiasm of Lyons 
and Bauphine. The metropolis was, in fact, surprised. Paris is 
not like another city: it contains a swarming population, who 
know not how to direct tlieir own emotions. And although its 
population thronged to behold Napoleon, the city presented on 
the evening of the 20th of March a triste and sullen aspect. The 
theatres were shut; and when the Emperor reached the gates of 
the Tuileries, he found, indeed, an immense crowd; but the 
absence of many faces he expected to see was remarked by him 
with the greater bitterness, as the enthusiasm of the provinces had 
led him to anticipate very different things. The fact is, that 
■ Paris was secretly influenced by the faction at whose head was 
Pouche, I have related the strange circumstance, that from 
fifty to sixty letters arrived at Grenoble on the morning of the 
6th of March with the Paris post-mark. The Emperor declared 
‘ be had no knowledge of these letters. Who was at work, then ? 
It has been said that the Duke of Otranto was an agent for the 
Duke of Orleans. I believe this to be likely enough; but it 
matters not. The vicinity of Murat who came within twenty 
leagues of Paris, also excites in me strange suspicions. The 
Duke of Otranto was well with the Queen of Naples—au 
intriguing woman, to whom France was always a point of aim 
and of hope—^she had then lost all. 

However this might be, the state of Paris was throughout 
fforced and unnatural. The very spirit, nay, the love of change, 
Seemed attached to the walls of the Tuileries; and Napoleon was 
subject to its influence when, on the 20tU of March, he again 
€ibssed the threshold of the palace r on the 20th of March, that 
day which had, iii the same mansion, witnessed Fortune’s last 
him ^ the birth of the King of Rome. He desired 
i0 consecmte that ev^^ by a miraculous return. But by what 
was thalf return accompanied ? what resolutions p«^sed 
tbrp^h his gigantic mind, noU^ mastered by destiny? He per- 

Unhappy man! thatd|ite hm rCteri^d his 
chaiUjes-^or fhat'in^t which, like a new Messkh, had spread^ 
peace hope throughout his immense capital—-Ibe joy Of 
whose ‘ reverberate^ round hit thione---4nd 

caicaJktrf infant wa»< ho longer in his power. 

t jf ^d^^ what were the reficcriOof which occi^md 

olf^'Napoleoti' whea''l^'.p^ced .hit'' hund pU ihe - 
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It is difficult for any one but a witness of this remarkable 
scene to have a just idea of it. The solemn oath taken, in the 
midst of the tempest, by the Sovereiffu and his heir, had am 
august character, which penetrated whilst it re-assured. I con¬ 
fess that it made upon me a deep impression. They had talked 
of defending Paris with a corps d'armee commanded by the Duke 
de Bern; but this was a silly thought. In fact, if one could 
have laughed at all just then, it would have been at the men 
who surrounded Louis XVIII. The most absurd was M. Dandre, 
prefect of police, who was altogether a most singular personage. 
When he was at length convinced of what every body else 
known long before, namely, that Bonaparte had disembarked in 
France, he did nothing but repeat the fact: How V* said he, 

rubbing his hands, “ has he dared to come here ? But so much, 
the better: they will shoot him !” 

Were time and place not wanting, one might recount strange 
things relating to this unhappy court. It had received a stigma 
too strongly marked to change. It was, in 1816, as it hud been 
in 1791, wrapped in complete blindness. M. de Blacas sought 
to persuade the King that Bonaparte^s disembarkation was to 
his groat advantage. Louis XVIII. said himself, to an individual 
of ray family who was greatly in his contidence, “ This poor* 
Blacas brought to my mind Olivares announcing to Philip IV. 
the loss of Portugal, when he spoke to me of the good I should 
derive from the arrival of Bonaparte.’^ 

About midnight, on the 19th of March, Louis XVIII. quitted 
the chiiteau of the Tuileries, which he now inhabited after an 
exile of twenty-three years. He perhaps suffered at this moment 
moie than formerly, for he was about to recommence a life of 
misfortune, and courage is exhausted by grief. He knew also 
the extent of the evil that his departure might occasioii--the 
melancholy result of emigration was evident m 1791—of that 
court-spirit which had already produced such profound m^-* 
fortunes, and was now in action again. The staircases, the 
courts, the avenues of the chateau were crowded with persons,t 
all silent and in consternation. At the moment when hiscainage, 
drawn by eight horses, drew up, there was an almost spontaneous 
movement of every eye towards the top of the grand staircase. 
The Kim^ descended slowly, for his infirmities pressed the moro 
heavily on him in this agonizing hour. 'I'his departure ol a 
decrepit Prince in the middle of the night, quitting his capital 
as a lu"itive, could not be otherwise than affecting—manifesting, 
as he (iid throughout, an elevated heart, and a soul capable Qt, 
firrcsitf tilings* 

Twenty-four hours had not intervened ere this palace witifesseij 
a scene of a very different nature—the return of the ISniW^* 
He had arrived on the eve at Fontainebleau, with m bl^. 
grenadiers; and, upon hearing of the departure of the 
he perceived that there must be no Interregnum. He, theWww^, 
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tion between the Sovereign and his people. The Lyonnais were 
ini delirium of joy the day the speech was delivered. * 

I confess T cannot comprehend what the ministry of M. de 
Biacas proposed, by making an officer of the Garde-du-Corps 
appear at the balcony of the Tuileries, and announce officially that 
the J>uke d’Orleans had completely defeated the Emperor in the 
environs of Boui^oing. I might amuse myself here by relating 
the several conversations full of boasting which some persons of 
the fbyal cause held with me after the publication of this verbal 
bulletin. But those events were too serious and grave. Alas! 
the enchantment was likewise too short ! Next day came 
couriers from Monsieur; stating the real condition of things. 

Louis XVIII. was not without talents for government; but 
he was unequal to these circumstances; and undoubtedly, but 
for the Allied Powers, would have lost his throne once more, 
never to regain it. His infatuation in employing M. de Biacas, 
a country squire, turned into a first gentleman of the court, was 
excessive. The impertinence of this man weighed on France as 
a plague, despised as he was by all the Allied Sovereigns, who 
saw in him nothing but a pernicious favourite of the court. He 

• had no idea of the direction of public opinion in this crisis, and 
bad conducted the monarchy to the brink of a precipice, whilst 
his creatures plied him with incense and flattery, which effec¬ 
tually turned his poor head. Had Louis XVIII. but known what 

* the Allied Princes said of him, or even seen them shrug their 
shoulders in pity! M. de Biacas was no doubt very learned in 
some points; but what availed all his knowledge of the history 
of the Lower Empire, since he was ignorant of that of yesterday 
as regarded his own country ? In the twelve months which pre¬ 
ceded Napoleon’s return, I can trace nothing but an odious 
system of fraud and deception. Ti uth was never made manifest 
to the King until Napoleon arrived at Fontainebleau. Neither 
had any measures been taken to ensure the escape of tlie Royal 
d?amily, although Rom the 16th instant the authorities were 
aware of the rapid advance of the Emperor. Was this the result 
of heedlessness or of treason ? In truth, one knows not what 
name to give it. 

I must here describe the scene, the memory of which will 
never fade from the minds of those who witnessed it. I allude 
to the sitting of the Chamber of Deputies on the 18th or I9th of 
March. The Kingpadc a speech, a good one doubtless; but 
nothing took effect like the exclamation of the Count Artois: 
** Sire,'* cried he, permit that I unite my voice, and that of all 
your family, with your own. Yes, Sire, it is in the name of 
bbi}OUr]^at we! S#ar fidelity Majesty and to the Con- 

secut^s the happiness of the branch!" 

tbe ■ Bitise de j^erri, Ae ^Duke d’Orleans, and the Prince de;. 
Cdndl, ail exclaimed, We V* 
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youf hand, my bmve comrade,” said the Connt di^Artois, anil 
shout with me —* Vive 1« Hoi I’ ” ** No, Mooseigaeutf,” firmly, 
but respectfully answered' the old veteran; I honour your Hoyal 
Highness, but I cannot join your cry. Mine is, ** Vm$ 

And, at the same instant, the whole regiment repeaited tm 
so cherished, so beloved. The Prince retreatei, and, throwing 
himself into his carriage, exclaimed, ** All is lost!” 

And the chariot of the King’s brother was not escorted to the 
gates of the town, even by one of the yeomanry of the National 
Guard of Lyons. The 13th regiment, although it had refused to 
join the Count d’Artois, was very indignant at this conduct, and 
furnished a small escort, which was joined by a single mounted 
National Guard ; and I was assured at the time, I know not with 
what truth, that the Emperor bestowed on this young man the 
cross of the Legion of Honour. While the unfortunate Prince 
fled before the Emneror, Marshal Macdonald occupied the 
bridge of La Guillotiere ; and there, with two battalions of ki- 
fantry, made preparations to dispute the Emperor’s passage i but 
as soon as his men perceived the red cloaks of the 4th hussar 
regiment, they raised one unanimous cry of ** Vim f Empefeur f**' 

I own I should like to have seen the Marshal’s physiognomy on ‘ 
hearing these cries, and when, a few minutes after, the Emperdf 
himself traversed this bridge. He waited his Majesty’s approach^' 
and they conversed together for a few minutes. Napoleon thmi, 
bade him a friendly adieu. The Marshal took immediately the 
road to Paris, and Napoleon entered Lyons without any obstacle. 

What he said to the mounted National Guard Vrf',****** 
known. When they presented themselves, he addr^wd them 
as follows: ** The original institution of the National Guard doe» 
not oerniit it to become cavalry. You have besides behaved ill 
to the Count d’Artois: in his misfortune you hove abandoned 
him. I will not accept your services.”* 

But it was not thus he spoke to his good city of Lyons at 
large. The address he uttered on quitting it was almost wholly 
written by himself, and merits to be exactly copied. It showt* 
the Ossianic turn of his mind, and affords good materials figtr 
estimating him. “ Lyonnais 1 at the moment' of quitting your 
town, to repair to my capital, I feel that it behoves me to make 
known to you the sentiments with which you have inspired me. 
You have always occupied a first place in my affections. Upon 
the throne, and in exile, you have always shi^ towards me the 
same sentiments. The elevated character by which you aie 
distinguished merits, indeed, afl my esteem. In more tranquil 
moments, I shall return and occupy myself respecting your saty 
and its manufactures. People of Lyons, 1 love you V* 

In this last simple phrase, phused as the of W 

speech equally simple, might be reCc^ised as a seal or 

* Napoleon, it has often been observed, had a very peculiar of 
ing in energetic terms, and was seldom known to hesitate. 
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snowy hair, and his loins hound with a tri-coloured sash,’^ while 
his leather aj^ron had not been laid aside. Napoleon stopped his 
carriage, and beckoned him to approach, “ ISire,” said the aged 
spokesman, “ you have re-entered France, and are proceeding to 
T'aris! When ytu shall have arrived there, forget not those w ho 
have opened to you the road. They are freemen, and determined 
to be so. We will have neither priests nor foreigners fur our 
masters. We are ready to give you all you ask; but you must 
presei've our rights in their full integrity; recollect that wc are 
poor, and are your children. Adieu, Sire! May God guide and 
protect you. Remember that you repicsent the people." This 
was an harangue very diflerent from that of M. de Fontaues. 

' Napoleon was silent at first; but after awhile he replied, Yes, 
i Will never forget you, people of Dauphine. You have lecalled 
to my mind all those grand and noble sentiments which, twenty 
years ago, made me designate France as the ^reat nation. She is 
BO still, and will be always so. As to you, Mr. Mayor," said he 
to the old ferrier, “ you have spoken to my soul! Give me your 
hand." Then, suddenly, he leapt from his carriage, and embraced 
, the old farrier heartily. I give this fact from the testimony of an 
eye-witness, who told me that when the Emperor had re-entered 
hfs carriage he spoke to no one, but remained in a prolound 
reverie. 

At Bourgoiag the Emperor perceived the first marks of serious 
resistance he would have to encounter. The Count d’Artois had 
arrived at J^yons, the second city in the kingdom. Macdonald, 
who commanded the troops, loved not the Emperor, and therefore 
nothing was to be expected from him. He was of the class 
those republican generals who, for a single warlike act, had 
acquired a reputation which since they had failed to maintain. 
He was not, in fact, worthy to be the brother in arms of Napo¬ 
leon ; but be cherished a sentiment of fierce revenge against the 
Emperor because he had been only made a Marshal in 1809. I 
have heard that when this officer returned from his audience of 
Louis XVIII., he expressed legretat going to fight the Emperor. 
I would believe this, but cannot. His influence with the troops 
was but slight. His name had, indeed, a little eclat, but it was 
of no avail in opposition to that of Napoleon. This was evident 
at a review which took place in presence of the Count d'Artois* 
^he 13th regiment oldragoons, at that period recently returned 
firom Spain, yfm composed of old soldiers. The Colonel, interro¬ 
gated first the Marshal and then by the Prince, replied, 
** Monseigneur, ^ will shed my blood for the cause of your 
Eoyal Highness-;" and, drawing his sabre, he shouted Viye le 
Boi voioe echoed him* The regiment remained dull and' 

aterm Princei then 4nade a last eflbct: he approached a 

whose hniast was adorned* with the eagle. ** Give me 

^ * The sttytp in Fraeee wear a iniS]i< u the imipia ef office: the colour. 
dSsigoaieathe goveminm Ih ffidtkm.. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

Departure from Grenoble—Approach to Lyons—The old farrier, mayor, and 
/)rator—Appearance of resistance—Marshal Macdonald—The Count d’Artois 
at Lyons—Napoleon enters Lyons—His address to the National Guard, and 
to the Lyonnais—^^I'he Duke of Orleans defeated by the Emperor’s troops at 
llourgoiiif?—M.de Blacas—Sitting of the Chamber of Deputies—Oath or the. • 
Princes to the constitutional charter—M.Dandre—Departure of Louis 
—Melancholy impressions—Arrival of the Emperor in Paris—His reception 
by the people—Secret influence of Fouche—Sinister presentiments—The 
French Marshals of 1815—Reverses—Waterloo—Conclusion. 

On the 8th of March, at four o’clock in the evening, INapplilou 
quitted Grenoble with all his staff, and slept at Bour^oibgi St 
large town ten leagues distant. From the Gulf Juan to Grenoble* 
he had constantly travelled either on horseback or on foot. At 
the latter place he purchased a carriage. Next mbrniiig>; oti 
approaching Lyons, the Emperor ordered Colonel Geriiaaaouski 
to take with him six men and push a reconnoisance on to La 
Guilloticre. Scarcely had they perceived the Polish lancers, wbeft 
the entire population hastened to present themselves before the 
Emperor. The enthusiasm that prevailed during two days was 
indeed greater than that at Grenoble. At St. JDenis de Bvoo, 
two stages before Lyons, Napoleon en^ntered the populatiop ot* 
that city. Marshal Soult had not foreseen this when be said to 
the King, on the 5th of March, “ Bonaparte will remain this year 
in Dauphinc, and next year he will attempt to take Bourgoiiig.”' 

Napoleon disembarked on the 1st of March with nine hundred 
men. It was on the 9th of the same month that he entered 
Lyons with eight thousand, men and thirty pieces of cAnnon. 
The road from Grenoble to Lyons is strewed with villages, or 
rather small wealthy towns, the entire population of Which sur¬ 
rounded the open carriage iin which the Emperor travelled, and 
formed an enthusiastic cortege. 

It was during the journey from Grenoble to Lyons, and not: 
on his road from Cannes to Grenoble, that Napoleon was accosted 
by a respectable old man, who was at once the farrier and maybe 
of his village. He descended, together with all the inhaliitanta 
of his district, from their mountama, and presented themselveW ^ 
the Emperor. On seeing this old man'—>his head covei^ 
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to pass in review the garrison, consisting of the 6th and 7tli 
Hegiments of the line, some squadrons'of the 4th hussars, some 
engineers, and two companies of artillery, all in good order, 
together with 1500 of the National Guard. He was carried on 
the shoulders of the people. A young girl approached him with 
a laurel branch in her hand, reciting some verses. “ What can 
I do for you, my pretty girl ?” said the Emperor. The maiden 
blushed; then lifting her eyes on Napoleon, answered, “ I have 
nothing to ask of your JVfajesiy: but you would render me very 
happy by embracing me.” The Emperor kissed her. ** I 
embrace, in you, all the ladies of Grenoble,” said he aloud, 
turning his head on every side with a charming smile. 

As he was advancing towards the place of the review, it was 
discovered that there was no tri-coloured flag. On the instant, 
Dumoulin ran into a magazine of merinos, and selecting the 
proper colours—white, red, and blue—he stitched them togetlier, 
and in a few minutes the^flag was ready. Enthusiastic plaudits 
followed, and nothing could paint the delirium spread over the 
whole assembly when the military music struck up the Marseil¬ 
laise hymn. After the review, a deputation of respectable citizens 
presented themselves with an address to offer to tlie Emperor. 

■ It was in the first instance received by Marshal Bertrand, who, 
having looked through it, observed that there was one line too 
strongly put, which it would be necessary to suppress. The 
Emperor,” said he, “ with all his goodness, could not accord so 
much as you would here have him promise.” Monsieur,” 
replied M. Boissonet, an advocate and a man of energetic talent, 
if we drive away these Bourbons, whom foreigners have imposed 
on us, it is liberty that we ask. We doubt not possessing it 
with the Emperor; but we intended also to have it tcithout him: 
we await, sir, your announcing us to his Majesty.” This lan¬ 
guage, from a man of free principles, and of heart, should have 
made Napoleon aware that liberty had been only compromised 
by him ; and his reflections might have still further impressed 
on him the proper course which opened itself on his return inta 
the country. 
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who commanded it yesterday for the Count de cannot 
command it now. Mention the mc^t worthy citizen of yi^jiir * 
town/* added he, turning towards the inhabitants of Grein^IOi 
On seeking M. Savoie RoUin, he Was found to be in thyet 
country. They offered to M. Alphonse Perrier, or M. Adplpl^, 

(1 am not sure which, but it was a brother of the Minister), ihe 
command of the National Guard ; but, as he was a friend of the 
Count de Montal, he objected to supersede him. They oder^ * 
to M. Didier, Sub-Prefect of the Ist^re, the vacant post of 
Prefect^* he was a timid man, and refused. *^WeU,” said the 
Emperor, counsellor of the prefecture can p^|&rm the func¬ 
tions of Prefect.” And, to command the Na1^<»ial Guard, he 
named an old major of the imperial army. 

It was at Grenoble also, on the 8th of March, that Napoleon 
dictated to M. Cbainpollion his letter to the Emperor of Austria. 
As soon as the Emperor was visible, M. Simon, the Bishop, pre¬ 
sented himself at the head of his chapter, and of the four curates 
of the city of Grenoble. He had, in fact, all his clergy, with the « 
exception ofhis Vicar-General, M. Bouchard. A curious incident 
took place at this audience. As the Bishop presented the 
curates to the Emperor, designating them by their proper names, 
to the momSnt when he said, “ I have the honour to present to’ 
your Majesty M. de la Grez—”—“ Ah ! it is you, M, Je cure,'^ 
said Napoleon, “ who spoke so injuriously of me every Sunday 
in your sermons to the cook-maids.”—“ Ah ! Mon Dieii!” an¬ 
swered the troubled ecclesiastic, ** I assure you, Sire—”—“ Oh, I 
know you are a good priest! go on if it amuses you. I permit 
liberty of worship.” The poor curate remained stupified. Napo¬ 
leon, seeing him so unhappy, said, “ Come, think no more of it. 
Only be kind and ciiaritable towards all. That is the true law 
of Jesus Christ.*^ 

The judges were also announced. Tlie Emperor was marvel¬ 
lously great in this audience. He talked jurisprudence like the 
most skilful amongst them, and, above all, mentioned tW 
necessity of reforming several ill-ccnstructed laws .—** I have 
long discussed in the Council of State,” said he, “ the necessity 
of repairing the civil code as well as the criminal.^i But wh^t 
could I do ? I had always to struggle against men Who Spok^ 
only of giving the strong arm to power.” His ideas flowed ludfl^ 
powerful, just, and precise. “ We shall, I trust,” pursued he, 
find ourselves in more peaceable circumstances, dnd, working 
together, we shall construct a good work.” But the most 
touching scene was^feo see the Emperor appfoached by the 
different officers. They seemed as if they 'had recovered si 
brother: they wept tears of joy, and trembled in speaking t0 
him, “ The Bourbons had repudiated your glories,” said Napo¬ 
leon. *‘In so doing, they not only committed a fault, bnt 
inflicted an insult on France/’ 

After giving these audiences, the Emperor descended at length. 

2p2 
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On JfjaViRg th^ rmm where tfe P^jperc^^; 
met M. ChampolBon »<jr of the 

the Poy^ iihrW at Parigjand Brother of the lamoae Champo^ 

eecondk the fneods, 

IBe ydy^ge ix>m Elba had Been eiiiaroMed. 

Sidertke the office of secrete^; a cost winch he 

the ebht-aod^forty houre which the Emperor 

Gre^le. The Emperor knew nothing of him, bat, havi^ 

aeked Bumowlin for a swre wan, the latter 

Ghawpolliow who wae devotei I addn^ this 

merely for ®|ake of still showing Napoleon in ^ 

After thankifi^. Chawpollion, f 

seemed to forget Giesoble, the island of Elba, and even Ean , 
he talked of his beloved Egypt, of the ifourteen dj-nasties of the 
Eacfidea shut no in the Pyramids, of the Arab people, of th 
hthwvs of Suez. « Wbat say they of the 

have dii'ccted respecting the translation f t 

tLary, and the Sew French translahon of 

shaU arrive at Paris, I will ®" ““■“"'1^ fw nntdOTe 

l^ours ” The conversation prolonged itself Uius wntii one 

o’clock in the morning. “ Go to bed,” said the ^• 

Cbampollion, “ and retom to-morrow as early “ „ . 

Next day, March the 8th, at six oclock 

ChampoHion was in the bedchamber of the 

xisen an hourpreviously, and awaited •>‘™- r vons 

he. At half-past eight, an officer arrived, " 

m filename of General Brayer. »« Em! 

staff, by name Moliende St. Yon, and came to _ imme 
peior of the devotion of General Brayer. ‘ 
aiately,”said Napoleon, “ and assure Srayer of my 

M. .]/olien assured the Emperor of the ^ber 

nais. Napoleon kept him a short time, ^d rave bim a number 

'<ir:jnstruSLis. “Above all th^g!! 

that I and 

expecfed by the wbtde city; but he occupied 

wSfh iih t»^t cares« “ M. Foumer has done justice to him 

self,” safd Najjoleon, “ in quitting GrCToMe. 

l»tefeia’irf»o»en.V « Is SavoielUllinterer ^^^^ 

“ Iqd pur Natiohal Guard: it should be humemns. But he 




informed M. BiiBioi'lia 


is Ibe" second fime that w as taliim w fip*«i«Wpd ihinh, te i^le 

hiinseif. 
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a reception, even at tbe heigi^ bk |)Oweri The townsmen 
lodged each a soldier, for th^’^onld not allow any one to invite; 
two; all wished to share in wto they called the festival of thaif3^ 
city. The Emperor refused to repair to the prefecture> 
recollecting that one of his veterans of Egypt kept an : 

Grenoble, he insisted on going to the Three Dolphins; add 
scarcely was he there tbai| a deputation from the people wat 
introduced. 

** Sire,” said the spokesman, " we obeyed you when you 
ordered us not to burst the gates of our city; but if you will 
deign to turn to the window, your Majesty will perceive those 
very gates which we now lay at your feet, to prove that we did 
not take any part in the unworthy resistance that has been 
offered youand, throwing open the window, he pointed to the 
two gates, which were lying before the inn. The Emperof 
smiled at these testimonies of profound affection, when more 
violent cries than ever of Vive rEmperem% seeming to proceed 
from 20,000 men, were heard. This was from a battalion of tbe 
fifth which had forcibly returned to the city, led by Captain 
Pelaprat, and crying, “ Vive VEmpereur! down with |||e 
JBourbomP’ 

Dumoulin and Emery, who had hitherto taken no rest, had 
just thrown themselves on a bed, when a friend came to summon 
tlie former to the Emperor. He rose, and repaired to the Thre© 
Dolphins. He was introduced by the Grand-marshal, and the 
Emperor said, on seeing him, “ I wish to testify io you, M. 
DumouUn, my satisfaction iit your noble conduct: you are a 
member of the Legion of Honour—you will follow me to Paris 

Ah, Sire 3 how can I acknowledge your kindness ? and in 
what quality?”—“ Brevtt-oflicer. Come with me ; my fortune 
will be yours; I attach you to my personand, tapping him on 
llie shoulder as he was taking leave, wait” he said; opening a 
writing desk, he took a cross out of it: take this,” he cohi*;: 
tinned, “ and to-morrow, early, begin your office near my per0n. 
Grand-marshal, here is a new officer of my household^” hevaal% 
pulling the ear of the newly made knight of the 
Honour. .Thus did this man create his s^des, and make nimsllf 
adored.* 

* A few words concerning M. Dumoulin, who played too conspicuous a part 
in 1815 not to be omitted ; but the truth is on record. NonI of Ns^poledn’s 
officers was more devoted to bira. When, in 1818, Dumoulin gained many 
millions by transactions ip the stocks, he opened » ^otiation with Lord 
Bathurst, to be empowered to send lOQVOdp Emperor at St. 

Helena. He was arrested eight hundr^ and: nine iioies under die restomtidi^ 
for attempts in fevour of Napoleon; and July the 29di, 1830, he was the 
enter the Hdtol de Ville, dressed in his uniffirm as a household officer of - 
Emperor. As his reward, the ;|^visioDal government appointed htto 
inaiMlantof tlie Hotel de ViUe. Sen, (^hng to okh to !dte 

to die in his cause, he bastehed tol^vid, a printer lit the FaulKiprg 
and caused several thousand ctmiei to be printed of a proclamatioii ctdiinj^ 
Napoleon 11. ib the throne of Fitotoe, in conformUy^|dto the deole of the ' 

Madame JuNOT—VOL. ir. -2 y ,3 
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the town. After the departure of seventh, General Marchand 
held a'review, harangued the soldiet^, and endeavoured to rai^e 
the shout, Vive le Moi! The soldiery had remained dull and 
^oomy, and had not even lifted their eyes towards their leaders, 
Oenerd Marchand called a council of war, but no resolution was 
agreed upon, and the confusion increased at the approach of 
evening, with the news of the Epperor’s marching upon 
Grenoble. At the same time, word was brought that the soldiers 
and officers of the fifth, which were confined to their barracks, 
were esc^ing through tlie windows and along Ihe rampai*ts to 
join the Emperor. 

It was at this moment that Napoleon entered the Faubourg St, 
Joseph, and arrived the entrance called the gate Beaune, 
which is separated from the road by a ditch twenty-five feet 
in width. The guard had just been withdrawn, and as the 
inhabitants were thronging over the wooden bridge, it could not 
be destroyed. Dr. Emery, who had until now remained, actively 
employed, though concealed in Grenoble, came forth, and made 
himself known to the Emperor, who pulled him by the ear, to 
tesljify his joy at seeing him. “We have waited for you with 
ipipatience, Sire,” said M. Emery. “ Well, exclaimed one of 
the Emperor’s suite, “ we must force the gate.”—“ No, no,” 
cried Napoleon, who discovered no uneasiness at the delay, but 
‘ walked with folded arms and tranquil looks, in the midst of the 
admiring multitudes who had followed him so far from their 
homes. It was night; the soldiers and others lighted a quantity 
of torches they had purchased in the Faubourg, and exhibited 
those picturesque features which would well become the pencil 
of Horace Vernet, the perpetuator of so many interesting facts. 
A cr^ was heard from the ramparts, “ They are going to fire !” 
and indeed, the young aide-de-camp of General Marchand was 
on the ramparts, endeavouring to excite the soldiers. At last, 
exasperatea at the inactivity of the troops, he seized a match, 
and was about to fire a gun, when a woman threw herself upon 
him, and, wresting the match from him, exclaimed, “ Wretch, 
what are you about to do 1 Know you not that our husbands 
and sons are with the Emperor ? Besides, we will have the 
Empi^erojr—Vive TEmpereur 1” To this cry the name of the 
Emperor burst from a thousand tongues. However, so close 
was Emperor to the battery, that M. Emery besought him 
to withdraw. “ Come, come,” said Napoleon, “ what would 
you have to me ? A bullet may killf but does not hurt” 

(His very words, which have been religiously preserved,; 

At last it was 4nown that General Mar<mand had t^uitted 
Grefiobloy tal^n away the keys of the town—a poor revenge 

in sb great a coi}j4nctur& Immediately, the inhabitants dash^ 
open Ine gate of Beauu^ and saw a dorious spectacle. Thirty 
thod^d persons line the Streets and the grande place ; every 
»Eotise was illumii^it^ and the Emperor never experienced such 
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tHiirty years of age, and as liaiadsoaie as Renand. His falrlifilr 
bung in nkstesrs over his head, and ^ve an iuipoaing eibct to 
bis ample and commanding baiw; tns eyes were blue, yet bril- 
Jiant and full of fire; be wap eleg^fUy made, tall, active, and ^ 
the noblest presence. His devotion to the Emperor was p, 
worship. 

On reaching the grande ^ace^ Lab^doy^re perceived tot 
General de Villiers, commander of the department, had foUowed 
him; he was the bearer of orders from General Marchand: 
LabMoy^re listened to them, and at first did not answer a word. 
Whilst <heGeneral was speaking, murmurs arose from the ranks, 
and already every thing presag^ the scene about to follow. 
Suddenly their Colonel commands silence, and cries with a loud 
voice, “ Soldiers, I am ordered to lead you to battle again^ 
youi Emperor. Soldiers, I resign my command, and am no 
longer your Colonel. I never will conduct you in the road of 
dislionour Cries immediately arose on every side, of No, 
no”—live our Coloner’—“ Vive P Empereur Leaj 
on, ColonJ You have my thanks,” exclaimed Labedoyfere, 

" but J cannot command you. The Emperor received my first 
oath, lit cia ns m , anu I must repair to him. Soldiers, my 
dear i-omioflc', vou ^ an remain under your flag; for me, I return 
to him uiidei whom I have always fought. Adieu, I hasten to 
tht nutiouul flag—adieu!” The cries of Vive i'Empereur! be-* 
0 iH • enflinsiast'c; the ranks wc'’e broken, the Colonel sur¬ 
round d. “ Colonel,” exclaims an officer, you cannot forsake 
men who love \ou—lead them to the Emperor!'’—Yes, yes!” 
was the <*tv ; “ to the Emperor, to the Emperor ! Vive mire 
Coloud 

Labedovere looked at them with emotion. Unfortunate young 
man! Heaien owed hmi these few hours of happiness, to 
couut( ijioise the mifcrortunes in store for him. ** Then, you will 
have it so, my fiiends,” he exclaimed: well, forward I 
him who me foliow me!”—We will all go,” cried an old 

soldier, ‘‘ and had you led us against the Emperor, we would 
not have followed you. Colonel, look here!—Drummer !’^ fn- 
fotantly the drummer tore open his drum, and drew from it ^he 
eagle of the seventh, which Imd been thus preserved. He placed 
it lu the hands of the Colonel, who took it, and kissed it with 
respectful joy. At the moment, the white flag was tom, and 
trampled under foot, both by townsmen and soldiers j and 
xufMhately, as if by the stroke of an enchanter’s wand, each 
soldier had a tri-coloured cockade in his cap. The regimctUt 
forthwith began its march, drums beating, the band in front, 
and in quick time. More than six thousand persons lelt to 
town with them: it was a general madness. 

To resume. Napoleon arrived before Grenoble, March 71l|L 
at six in the evening. He had about 15,000 persons with IMIw* 
The gates were closed, and the greatest pmtfusion prevailed ha 
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the Emperor, and at this moment there were more than six 
thousand of the country people ai'ound him. Almost all the 
youn^ men of this town, in particular, wore tri-coloured ribands 
m their hats, and preceded the Emperor, singing the Mqrseilloise 
and the Chant du Depart, Every house was thrown open, and 
the soldiers, who were overcome with fatigue, entered to refresh 
themselves, if but for a moment. There was something antique 
and beautiful, like the traditions of the olden times, in these 
popular rejoicings, and this universal demonstration of the love 
of a free nation. In this manner they reached the little village 
of Brie, between Grenoble and Vizille, about fi\e in the evening, 
when suddenly the Emperor stopped, and, looking with his 

E lass, exclaimed, “ I am uot mistaken; here are the troopS'— 
a! ha ! it looks as if they were coming to give us battle !” 
Bumoulin, who, from his residing at Grenoble, was well 
acquainted with the country and the troops of the garrison, 
spurred on his horse to reconnoitre. After some minutes he 
leturned with the news of his having encountered M. de Launay, 
Adjutant-major of the seventh regiment, who had been sent 
forward by £abedoy^re to apprize the Emperor that he was ou 
hjs march to join him. At that moment the soldiers of the 
aeventh came up, running, and in the greatest disorder. It had 
been impossible to keep them in their ranks—they shouted, they 
•wept! The Emperor was much afl’ected. Where is the 
Oolonel?” he said. ** Ah, Sire, do I see you once luoie!”' 
exclaimed the noble young man, taking hold of Niqioleoii’s 
Btirrup; his fine face was radiant with joy, and his oye^ filled 
with tears. Come to ray arms, won cher pujunly’ cried the 
Emperor, who embraced him like n brother. “ But my eagle V* 
Labedoy^re presented it to liim. Napoleon took it, gazed upon 
it,twice kissed it; tears fell upon this emblem of our glory, 
<doubly sanctified by this noble baptism. 

, Here it becomes necessary to relate the remarkable events 
which had preceded this arrival of the seventh regiment of the 
line. I have spoken of tlie agitation which prevailed at Grenoble, 
and of the ill-will of the Prefect, of General Marcliand, and even. 
<of M. Renauldon, the mayor of the town, who willed nothing, 
«nd therefore was good for nothing. Every thing displayed a 
sinisier aspect, as soon as tiie soldiers appeared, although with 
Badness, to prepare for the execution of Aeir orders. Neverthc- 
lees, they feared, fit the prefecture, that the troops would not 
fire, and, ajbpve all, there was a dread of civil war and its terrible 
acenes. Itt’'tbc nddst of this agitation, the beat of a ditiin was 
on Mondays March 7th, about noon, and, directly aiter^ 
a iiigiipetit was sep to march tbrou^ the town, and draw up in 
nrdejr embattle on the grande place. This was the seventh, which 
had ffomOhambdry; it was the finest regiment in France, 
'ishbse fsolonel was one or the bravest and most singularly hand- 
men in the mmy* Lab^^^re, at this epoch, was scarcely 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

Arrival of the Emperor at Vizille—What have you there, Sir Priest?-—The 
white riband—^'I’he Maneillme, and the Chant du Depart —^The approach of 
the troops—Seventh regiment of the line— Lab4doybre embraced by the 
Emperor—History of the Seventh—^The eagle concealed in a drum— 
Triumplial march—^The aide-de-camp always for firing—New obstruction— 
Dr. Emery—(5ates of Grenoble burst open—Novel species of homage to be 
offered at the feet of an Emperor—Inn kept by one of the veterans of Egypt 
—Knight of the Legion of Honour and brevet-officer—M. Dumoulin in 1830 
—Lafayette twice fatal to the imperial dynasty and the destinies of Erance— 
M. Charapollion Figeac—Plan for reaching Paris without firing a gun— 
Diplomacy—Presentation of the Bishop and Curtis of the four parishes of 
Grenoble—The imperial court—Rejoicings—Kiss on both cheeks—Jury 
iricoloured flag—Speech of a free and brave man. 

The Emperor was still at some distance from Vizille, when.* 
the sound of the bells, blended with the confused murmur of its 
whole population coming out to meet him, told him of his 
welcome. Scarcely, indeed, had he reached the bridge, than 
he was surrounded by a crowd, wild with joy, who strewed on 
his path a shower of violets and mountain hyacinths. “ Long 
live the Emperor!” was the universal shout. “ Down with the 
calotteP' —What’s that they say?” he asked. They cry, 
“ Down with the priests,” was Dumoulin’s answer. “ But this 
is not the fitting spot, my friends, to show our love to h^s 
Majesty; wait till we reach Grenoble!”—Grenoble!” ex¬ 
claimed the troop; “ on to Grenoble!” In this manner Napo¬ 
leon passed through Vizille, in the midst of a crowd intoxicated 
with zeal for him. When in front of the church, he perceived 
a man, dressed in black, who was vociferating like a madman, 
and crying, “ Long live the Emperor, long live the great Napo¬ 
leon !” This was the cure. The Emperor stopped hefoie him. 

Good day, sir,” he said; I am obliged to you. But pray, 
M. rAbb4, what have you there V* and pointed to a small white 
riband. *‘Ah, Sire, your pardon; it is nothing” replied the 
cur6, quite confused, and thrusting his lily white ribbon in his 
pocket. However, there arose from the crowd that fierce birzz 
which is, as it were the voice of the people. The poor pnast 
turned pale, and looked at Napoleon. The Emperor held out 
his hand, which the cure kissed with transport, exclaimihg^ 
** Vive I’Empereur!” The entire population of Vizille follow^ 
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the 10th April, 1815, named him as a public pupil at St. Cyr, 
nr Fontainebleau, and a decision, dated a few days after, freed 
him from the payment of the fees required by the regulations. 

I have mentioned the defection of the troops sent against the 
Emperor; I shall now give some particulars of this event. On 
the night of the 6th of March, a battalion of the fifth regiment 
of the line, and a company of sappers, marched out towards 
Lamure. They were commanded by an aide-de-camp of General 
Marchand, and the most violent measures were enjoined to them. 
These troops met about forty or fifty grenadiers, w'ho had set out 
from Lamure, for the purpose of clearing the road. The officers 
not seeing Napoleon, would not allow the two bodies to approach. 
The grenadiers fell back to join the Emperor, and the others took 
up a position on a rising ground, between Lamure and the lakes 
of LafiVay. On learning the resistance that his soldiers had 
met with, the Emperor felt uneasy: his fate was to be decided’ 
at Grenoble, or by the tioops on that station- Of this he was 
well aware. The inhabitants of Lamure and the neighbouring 
villages received the Emperor as he passed, with every demon¬ 
stration of joy j they did not even appear uneasy as to the issue 
of the struggle .that was about to take place. 

* The Emperor rode a very small and spirited mountain pony, 
froui whicn he rarely dismounted; but on seeing the troops that 
.occupied the plain of Lamure, he quitted his horse, and advanced 
quickly towards them. The valley in which this important scene 
took place is wild and picturesque ; it is, I think, called the vale 
of Beaumont. Napoleon stood on a little hill which overlooked 
the plain filled with the troops sent against him. He had his 
grenadiers with him, but they carried their pieces under their 
left arms. When he appeared a feeble voice ordered an ad- 
Tance—-the soldiers stood still. Then the Emperor approaching 
them, and unbuttoning his great-coat, said, in a loud voice. 

Soldiers, I am your Emperor: do you not recollect me ? If 
tliere is one among you who washes to kill his general, here I 
am."^—Vive i’Empereur!'' shouted the soldiers, throwing dow'n 
their muskets and running to him. The young aide-de-camp 
twice gave the order to fire upon the Emperor, but at the second 
time he was obliged to fly, for the soldiers would have killed him. 

The Emperor was at this time superior to himself. He would 
not be the head of a party, the chief of a turbulent faction. He 
refused the services of the officers who came to join him, and 
who proposed returning to Grenoble, and obliging the authori¬ 
ties to Open the gates to him. The inhabitants of Matey line also 
oftered to rise eu masse in liis favour; but he refused both. He 
wished to be a Sovereign, only depending upon the love of his 
people and of the army. 
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forget tliat; at least,” lie added, smiling, you will never again 
fail in this duty on a similar occasion* But come,, fear nothing ; 
tell me what they say of me in Oreiioble 

This unexpected question produced on the young student, ^ 
he has since informed me, the effect of an electric shock. 
answered, that Grenoble and its neighbourhood looked for him 
with the utmost anxiety and love; but that the people also 
expected from him liberal institutions, peace, and the total 
repeal of certain taxes, whicli were held in utter detestatinm 
Louis XVIII. promised to abolish them, and his neglect of thia 
promise was highly injurious to him. Napoleon turned away, 
and did not immediately reply; at length he said, The people 
are right to reckon upon me. I love them, and wish them to 
be happy. Their rights have been outraged for the last year; 
I will repair this evil. France has been the most splendid 
empire of the world; it shall become the seat of liberty.” 

At this moment, on a sudden turn of the road, a pile of 
buildings presented themselves to his view, and Napoleon in¬ 
quired what they were. “ It is the castle of Vizille, Sire, where 
in 1788 the estates-general of Dauphine proclaimed liberty.” 
The Emperor then inquired particularly iiito^^the history of 
Baupliiiie. This was a characteristic trait iri Napoleon; h^ 
always conversed with those whom he met on subjects on whick 
they were best informed. And as this young student might, 
have been expected to be better acquainted with the history of 
his own province than with any other subject, the Emperor led 
him to speak of it. He seemed much surprised on learning that 
Hannibal had passed over the same road where he now was two 
thousand years before. Hannibal was his hero, as is well 
known. 

“ I will stop at Vizille and pass the night there,” said the 
Emperor, after a inomenfs hesitation,—“ No, Sire,” said the 
youth.—Why so ?” said Napoleon, astonished at his decided 
tone .—** Grenoble is, but three leagues distant. Sire; you have 
enemies there, and should face them to-night.”—Who are my 
enemies at Grenoble ?” said the Emperor, looking kindly oil 
him.—“ I cannot name them, Sire; I can only put you oh your 
guard.”—‘‘How old are you, and where have you been edu- 
eated?”—“I am sixteen, Sii^e, and my education is one of the 
benefits that I have received from you. I am a public pupil of 
the school of Grenoble.”—“ Do you understand mathematics 
—“ No, Sire.”—“ What then do you know I have studied 

literature and history.”—Pooh! literature will not .make a 
general officer. You must follow me to Paris^ and yoii shdl 
enter at St. Gyror Fontainebleau;”-—“ My parents are t(m hoor 
to defray my expenses there.”—“ I will take care of that. I mu 
your father also; so that is settled. Adieu; when we re^ht 
Paris you must remind the minister of war of the promise tkm I 
hjivejust mj'.de you,” This promise was fulfilled ; a decree d 
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** That which yoar Majesty might expect,*' said Buaioulin ; 
** they havepiroduced the greatest enthusiasm.”—“ The battalion 
sent out from Grenoble,’’ said the Emperor, joined me as soon 
as they saw me. I bad only to show myseiti my old soldiers 
soon recollected me.” 


The line of march was arranged in this manner. The Emperor 
was preceded by four mounted chasseurs of his guard, and four 
Polish lancers, who cleared the way. Then came Napoleon, 
some paces before his attendants, and having at his side only 
Generals Bertrand, Brouot, and Cainbronne. At five or six 
paces distant were several officers, arnong whom could be dis¬ 
tinguished General Count Germanouski, colonel of the Polish 
lancers. A dozen chasseurs and lancers followed, then the 
Emperor’s guard, a body of a hundred horsemen, Poles and 
chasseurs; behind these came the body of the army ; a force of 
six hundred men, increased by a battalion of the 5th, and a 
company of engineers. 

Napoleon appeared absorbed in thought, for at Grenoble was 
to be determined his success or failure. They were on tlie road 
from Lamure to Vizille. The Emperor had advanced before liis 
companions, and was slowly descending the side of Laffray; he 
was in deep nieditation. All at once he was struck by the 
appearance of a group of young men, who were advancing 
towards him. He stopped his horse, and, smiling, said, “ Who 
are you, my children ; and what would you say to me ?” 

The young men looked at each other; then one of them, 
chosen by his companions, advanced to the Emperor; the 
expression of his countenance was mild, and full of intelligence. 
Napoleon extended his hand towards him; he seized it, and 
kissed it with a sentiment of respect and delight; he wished to 
speak, but could only utter unconnected words:—“ General!— 
Citizen 1—Sire I” 


This was Barginet himself, then a pupil at the Imperial college 
at Grenoble. He is a highly estimable young man, and possesses 
a heart truly French. 1 beg to repeat to him the assurance of 
my esteem. He relates this anecdote with a feeling which will 
be shared by all his countrymen. “ You have something to say 
to me, my friend,” said the Emperor, “ speak without fear. 
Where do you come from, and what would you have ?”—We 
eome from Grenoblej Sire; we are pupils of the Imperial 
school^ and, hearing of your return, my companions and my^lf 
wished to see you one day sooner, ancl to assure you, Sire, that 
We aye rei|dy to die for you.” Napoleon was highly aifected 
at a cdbduet so noble and so enthusiastic. “ In devoting 
^tirselves to me,” sjaid he, " you devote yourselves to France. 
But you are young to become 80 ^ 161 * 8 . Do your parents know 
of yourmsolution T”! M. ®6rginetanswered, a little embarrassed: 
we set out*i|j^ilbout informing any one.”—“ That is not 
frrst in society la to obey our parents, never* 
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hasten to Grenoble, .and were assure^! that nqengagement should 
take place with the troops of the, wsurjper before their arrival. 
Immediately after, orders were given to the artillery to on 
the Emperor as soon as he should appear on the' road leMmg to 
the gate of Beaune. At this time Generals Marchand and 
Mouton-Duvernet were making careful search for Doctor. Epaery ; 
but although he remained within the city, he was undiscovered. 
Grenoble was a point of considerable importance for the Em¬ 
peror, on account of its large depot of artillery. While all was 
agitation in the south, the King convoked the Chambers; dis¬ 
missed Marshal Soult, thS Minister of War, and substituted for 
him the Duke de Feltre, a man w^holly unfit for this ofiSce. The 
Congress of Vienna, too, felt extreme alarm on learning this 
miraculous return. 

The discussions with which they were now fully occupied 
ceased at the voice whicli proclaimed the approach of Napoleon. 
Austria, France, and England were already leagued against 
Russia and Prussia. Talleyrand felt assured of the success of 
his intrigue. Had the Emperor been willing or able to wait for 
the dissolution of the Congress, he might then have mounted his 
throne. Napoleon would then have had to contend only against 
internal enemies, whose numbers in a few months would have 
been greatly diminished. It has been said that he received 
certain intelligence that his banishment to St. Helena had been 
resolved on, and this was the reason of his hastening back to’ 
France. 

Grenoble, while these deliberations were passing in it, pre¬ 
sented a most extraordinary spectacle. All authoifty was at an 
end, for the people would acknowledge none. The troops kept 
within their barracks, while the whole population filled the 
square and streets through which Napoleon was expected to pass 
on the following day. In six days he had marched seventy-two 
leagues across a rough and mountainous country ! On the 
morning of the 7th of March a squadron of the 4th Hussars 
entered Grenoble from Vienne, and at noon the 7th regiment of 
the line, commanded by Labedoy^re. This morning, at day¬ 
break, Dumoulin quitted Grenoble, He started on horsebacK, 
at a gallop, and passed behind some gendaraies, whose duty it 
was to prevent any one from leaving the city. He rejoined the 
Emperor as he was leaving Lamure, a large town on the road 
from Grenoble to Marseilles. Vive rEmperoupcried Du- 
moulin, as he galloped past the advanced-guard. " Vive 
TEmpereur,” they replied, and he leaped from his horse and ran 
to Napoleon. Who are you, young man V' said the Emperor. 
“ I am Dumoulin, Sire, coming to oiier you my arm and fortipme. 
It was I who last autumn—Oh, I recollect—mount y^r 
horse again, and let us converse.*’ Dumoulin was again in ii|ie 
raddle, when, after many questions, the Emperor inquired yv^at 
effect his proclamations had had upon the people and soldiers* 
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manners and dress, accbtnpaniM their scanty meal, which was 
terminated by a characteristic'Vbng. The police, however, will 
not a]|tl0w a jest at the expense of those in power, however ridi¬ 
culous that power may be; and the five persons who had ven¬ 
tured on this burlesque were conducted to prison, where they 
remained many weeks. I believe ! may say many months. On 
leading the prison of L’Abbaye they were ordered to ask pardon 
of the Duke d’Angoul^*me and the Duke de Berri, which they 
did. As they were leaving the Tuileries, Jacqueminot, one 
of the five offenders, and who is ak present a general officer, 
met on the stairs a personage dressed precisely as he had been at 
the famous breakfast. He stopped him, and, taking him by the 
hand, said, “ May I ask you if you have worn this dress long ?” 

** Yes, sir, very long,” replied the other, with an air of indig¬ 
nant surprise. And has no mischief ever happened to you 
from wearing it ?” said Jacqueminot, with a plaintive expression. 

** Sir ] Sir! do you mean to insult me ?—No, certainly not— 
no mischief.”—“ Ah, sir, you are very fortunate ; I wore it but 
for two hours, and I have spent three months in prison for my 
frolic.” These were so many blows levelled at the royal authority. 
I, however, did not approve of these gentlemen’s jest. Old age 
^ and poverty are never fit subjects for raillery: they should always 
be respected. 

, A barrister of Grenoble offered to assassinate the Emperor ; 
thik was one scheme among many. Madame de Vaude herself 
tells us, in her Reminiscences,” that she wished to go, like a 
new Judith^and slay this poor Holophernes. For this purpose 
she asked lor neither dagger, nor pistol, nor cannon : she only 
required a post-chaise. But llie person to whom she addressed 
herself was a man of honour and good sense; he looked upon 
her as insane, or as acting from other motives than those which 
she professed. The result of both these proposals was the same. 

During this time the partisans of Napoleon were busily 
employed. Conferences were held at the house of M. Dumoulin; 
and on the night of the 6th or 6th Dr. I^ournier, a rich hemp- 
merchant of the Faubourg St. Joseph, M. Risson, and many 
others, determined that every sacrifice both of person and pro¬ 
perty should be risked. On perceiving these decided manifesta¬ 
tions the authorities fortified the gate of Beaune, at the entrance 
oCthe Faubourg St, Joseph, through which the Emperor would 
have to pass, and thirty pieces of cannon were placed upon the 
ramparts j the soldiers of the 4th regiment of artillery received 
orders to $ttihd in readiness on the batteries; they did so, and 
often did the mhaWtants approach and shake them by the hand. 

He is coming,” said they; but what will you do ? you will 
not oppose him ; ft is not in your nature We know what 
we have to do,” In the%ean time the Count d’Artois and the 
, Dufe of Orl6anl a at Lyons. They were entreated to 
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th«fc I aM his/or life or death P* ! the anlE)Ttunate yoaag 
noaxi knevr not that he was foretelhti!g so truly his destiny! 

Dumoulin again started, after a few moments’ rest, ifor Ot©-' 
noble, where he arrived at five in the morning. Positive intelli¬ 
gence of the landing of the Emperor had now spread through" 
Grenoble, and official notice of it had reached the Prefect, and 
General Marchand, by whom precautions were taken for the 
protection of the city, and a company of soldiers were ordered to 
occupy a defile through which the Emperor would have to pass 
on his approach. On the morning of the 5th an extraordinary 
procession of old gentlemen appeared before General Marchand, 
and ojfered him tfw services of the nohiliti/ of DauphinL The 
General thanked them, and they went their way. At this time 
printed proclamations were scattered about in abundance, and 
appeared to be well received among the garrison. Murmurs 
were heard in the ranks j and death was even threatened to 
General Marchand should attetipt resistance. “We will do 
no harm to the Bourbons,” exclaimed some; “ but let them 
restore to the Emperor his place, and return as they came.*' 
Uneasy at the disposition of the town and troops,"the General 
and Prelect convoked the principal inhabitants, and it was de¬ 
termined in this council that Grenoble should hold out to the’ 
last extremity. Another meeting took place on the same day, 
composed of officers of the 5th regiment, and of a company of 
engineers, who all solemnly engaged not to act in any way 
the Emperor, or those who accompanied him; three hundred of 
whom w'ere of the battalion of his guard at Elba. * 

The situation of Marchand was critical; the soldiera declared 
that they would not oppose the Emperor j every th^^ seemed 
to threaten a rising, and the murmurs of a discontented popula¬ 
tion were already heard. M, Fourrier (the Prefect) put forth 
an official proclamation, announcing the arrival of Bonaparte, 
which the people received with cries of contempt; it produced, 
indeed, a very droll effect, for it occasioned the mass to declare ’ 
in favour of the Emperor. What completed the destruction of 
the royalist party was the call made to the gentlemen ; for among 
such as could bear arms there were not two who were not devotal 
to the Emperor, having served in the army since 1792^ 

A few weeks after the arrival of Louis XVI?H. Paris is said to 
have been inundated by a crowd of the old nobility, who filled 
the avenues of the palace, and greatly injured the cause of the 
Bourbons. One morning five persons entered Tortoni’s in a> 
very stately manner, and placed themselves at the same taMe* 
They were ail habited alike, in the complete costume of the old 
times. They inquired for the bill of fare, and, looking disda^*- 
fiiliy around thera> appeared to pay no attention to the ^^ii^; 
who were amusing themselves witliJ the peculiarity of their df^ 
and appearanee«^a coaversarion? in the same spirit as 
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and Gap. When you arrive at Grenoble, be sure to »end me an 
account of each day's journey; and, above all, of tlie dispositioa 
af the people. 

Doctor JEmery was high-minded and ardent, and well fitted 
for such a mission. He only stopped at Digne and Gap to 
change horses; so much did he fear an arrest, not for his own 
sake, but for the cause in which he was engaged. On the 
morning of the 4th of March Emery entered Grenoble, where 
every one was as yet in ignorance of the landing of the Em¬ 
peror, but which was known at Paris by telegraph. He hastened 
to Dumoulin, and liis first words were, “ The Emperor has 
landedj let us thank God.” He was overcome by fatigue: 
they were obliged to cut oft' his boots; but this was to be done 
with great caution, for important papers were concealed within 
thepi. These documents were to be printed, and Dumoulin 
placed them in the hands of M. Gavin, a printer, as determined 
a partisan as himself, who finished them the same evening, in 
the chamber of Dumoulin. While thus engaged they fancied 
themselves betrayed ; they stopped to listen, then resumed their 
work, saying, If they will only allow us to finish it.” 

- About the same time letters arrived from Paris, inclosing MS. 
■proclamations. These were to invite the patriots to unite in this 
one endeavour to cast off the foreign yoke, and once more become 
Frenchmen. “ On the 1st of March,” said this proclamation^ 
" France again became free; and she must take her rank as the 
first of nations,'’ &c. 

Some ass#ted that this attempt was in favour of the Emperor; 
others, of ^jlapoleon II. The style of the proclamation was not 
very to the Bourbons. At the same time the Imperial 

Guard were reassembled under the command of Generals Le- 
iebvre, Desnouettes, and Lallemand, and of Colonel Briche. 
They wished to possess themselves of La F^re, but the desertion 
of general Lyons frustrated this well-concerted project. There 
’ was a report which I consider altogether false, although it gained 
great credit at the time. It was said that this movement arose 
from a party belonging neither to the Emperor nor the Bourbons. 
I do not believe it. The fact is, that neither M. Emery nor M. 
Dumoulin knew by whom the proclamations were issued, not 
imve they ever been able to discover: nevertheless, a month 
later, when the Emperor was at the Tuileries, persons came to 
a reward. 

Wlten Dumoulin knew tliat the Emperor’s letter to M. de 
was of great importance, he resolved to be the bearer 
^ it hintsetf;, and immediately hastened, ©r rather flew, to Chains 
w&eie, incr^ible to relate, be arrived at nine on the same 
W read the letter with considerable emotao% 

and ei&jifned, "jYes, sadeed,.tlae Empa^ may reckon on me; 
I smst wait till news of his arrival be officially known; bel^ 
IJIcafiiaci. Itoniiiay, sir, return to his Majesty^ and assure htm 
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** But, Sire,’* said M. Dumoulin, “ the roads that your 
]\Iajesty is tracing are impracticable, especially for cavalry 
“ Resolution will overcome every thing,” said Napoleon. 

Cannon can be carried; and infantry can march twenty 
leagues a day. Do you not know the power of a firm resolve 
in important conjunctures?” These were the Emperor’s own 
words, which I received from M. Dumoulin himself, who took 
them down the same evening that they w^ere uttered at Porto 
Ferrajo. And then,” continued the Emperor, *‘Dau^ine is 
for us ; they do not like tlie royal family—they and Brittany 
were the first who proclaimed liberty at the castle of Vizilie, 
belonging to M. Perrier.” 

Napoleon' then questioned M. Dumoulin respecting the 
triumphal journey of Count d’Artois through the south, and 
laughed heartily at the relation which he received : his gaiety, 
however, was checked on , learning the conduct of Monsieur 
Fourrier, prefect of Grenoble, a man of some talent, who wrote 
the preface to the excellent work on Egypt, whither the Em¬ 
peror had taken him, and who owed everything to Napoleon- 
He w'as the son of a tailor, of Auxerre, and should have been a 
liberal, but was, on the contrary, so anxious for the favour of 
the royal party, that, like St. I’eter, he denied his master;' 
asserting in exculpation, that he had forgotten him; an excuse 
which would not, certainly, have occurred to every one. The 
Emperor, in speaking of him on this occasion, said, ‘‘ I know 
him; he will not succeed; he would do better to remain a writer, 
for he will never make a courtier.” The conferencl^lasted some 
time; when Napoleon dismissed M. Dumoulin he started for 
France, having remained on the island about thirty-six hours- 
On his departure, the Emperor said to him, “ Write frequently to 
Slavery; be prudent; be faithful. I am not now rich, but I have 
st^l sufficient to assist those who may devote themselves to me.” 

I have spoken of this interview to show that the Emperor was 
aware of the feelings which existed in his favour throughout 
Dauphinei As soon, therefore, as he learned the resolution of 
the Congress to shut him up in a fortress, or to send him to St. 
Helena, he no longer hesitated to embark for France. The de¬ 
tails of his departure and arrival are well known j ar»d as I have 
^ but little room to spare, I shall devote my remaining space to 
relations interesting although but little known. As soon as his 
\foot touched the soil of Fmnce, Napoleon said to Dr. Emery, 
** Start for Grenoble; travel night and day until you arrive at 
the house of Dumoulin, who, must set out immediately to join 
me.” He intrusted him also with despatches to be forward^ 
by some safe and trustworthy person to the Duke de Bassano^ 
and to the Colonel of the 7th regiment of the line, then at 
, Chambery. When the Doctor was about to set out, the Bfia-* 
peror called him back, and having pointed out to him oh a 
map his route, said, **You will take the road,by Qrasse, Digue, 
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CHAPTER LIII. 


M. Dimioulin of Grenoble, at Porto Ferrajo—An audience—The Emperor’s 
opinion on Dauphine—Monsieur Fouraer prefect of Grenoble—Departure 
of M. Dutiioulin—Resolution of the Congress—^The landing—Orders for 
Grenoble—M. Gavin—Proclamation—Charles de Labcdoycre—Dauphind— 
Nobility offer their services—Projects for defence—Cafe Tortoni—Caricatures 
—Monsieur Jacqueminot (now general) the principal actor in this scene— 
Madame de Vaude—Conferences—^The Dube de Feltre minister of war— 
Alarm of the Congi'ess—Order of march—Monsieur Barginet of Grenoble— 
Kecollections of the chateau of Vizille—Successive desertions from the King 
—Orders are given twice to fire upon the Emperor. 

In a stormy evening, of the month of September, 1814, a 
young raai% calling himself a merchant, travelling for a house 
at Genoa, arrived at Porto Ferrajo, and put up at the inn of the 
port. He immediately, on landing, inquired for Monsieur 


Emery, chief surgeon of the guard, the same person who fol¬ 
lowed Napoleon to St. Helena, and to whom the Emperor left 
in his will 100,000 francs. This young man was M. Dumo^|m, 
the son of a rich merchant at Grenoble, and the early frienlllof 
Monsieur Emery. Hdk I am,’^ said Dumoulin, but wljat 
are you doing here ? Why is not the Emperor in France ? tf 
his loot were once again on the shores of France, in three days he 
would be at the Tuileries. The enthusiasm in his favour has 
been increased by his humiliation. The Emperor must return^ 

I say—can I be presented to him T f , 

“ You shall see him this very-night.'' * ‘ 

M. Dumoulin only took time to change his linen, when h^ 
was conducted to the wretched dwelling of Napoleon, 
fitarled on the entrance of a stranger, but immediately re¬ 
covered himself on hearing his name. He conversed with 
him for some time on the state of Dauphin^,and then entered, 
at on the condition of the south of France, and of 

atowards listened with evident satisfaction 
to iiunKiinljtn'aiusr^Kions as to his return. There were several 

he spoke he traced his purposed 
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Vienna was at this period a place of enchantment and 
pleasure: ffites, joy, love, ambition, all were written on the 
golden and perfumed pages of enchantment, Thofio moui^ta 
were among the fugitive ones which the hand cannot arrest as 
they glide quickly by, but which notwithstanding often leave 
imperishable recollections. In the midst of all this voluptuous- 
ness, when the ear was excited only by the music of the dance, 
nr the words of love, suddenly a new sound was raised ! It 
consisted of but one word, but that word suspended all! The 
surprise was more than surprise : it was disquietude, and that of 
the most disheartening nature. This cabalistic word was 
IVAPoi.r.oN ! Yes, Napoleon had returned into his dominions- 
He came borne on tlie arms of his soldiers, more terrible than 
ever to trembling t^overcigns, for he came armed* with vengeance. 
He returned to demand his cities, Iris cannon, his ramparts, his 
fortresses, and a thousand flags stained with the blood of those 
who bad conquered them: all these might be regained, Tho 
brass would dissolve again in the furnace; the dismantled ram¬ 
parts might be restored; we might regain the colours: but our 
glory was eclipsed ! our beautiful France disgraced ! placed 
under the yoke! our old soldiers humiliated—their widows and 
oiphaus without succour or asylum—with some exceptions, and 
T am grateful for being permitted to call myself one: these 
things It was that made Napoleon tcirible to the Congress, 
trembling at his name even, and fearing, despite the six hundred 
leagues which separated them, that he might arrive, as if by 
magic, ut < be gates of Vleniia, without their bung able to prevent 
his conquering march. They fancied he stood before tlicin, more 
fierce and menacing even than after the battles of i^usterlitz and 
Wagram; speaking, as master, to that assemblage of Kings: 

Give me back my son! give me back my wife!” And could 
he have so presented himself, his wife and child would assuredly 
have been restored to him, for never in all his career was Napo¬ 
leon so truly great as on his return from Elba. 

This event was not anticipated. Often an idea is given by 
peculiar circumstances, of the scenes that are to follow; but 
here, there was nothing of tlic kind. It resembled a thunder¬ 
bolt in the middle of a serene day. When the first news reached 
Paris of Napoleon’s disembarkation, we regarded each other 
with an almost stupid astonishment, and ere we could believe, 
■we gazed around to ascertain if it were not a dream, Louis 
XVIII. was well ad rised not to quit France ; had he only gone 
to Brussels, which was no longer ours, France would not ugaiit 
have received him. But all counsels offered to liim were not 
equally wise, and this period was fatal in its results. He 
believed, like his advisers, that severity was necessary, but they 
inflicted punishment with as little judgment as they bestowed 
rewards. 
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i atK^ seemed to joia in our female ooquetiy. There 

| flowers in the ihdnth of May--^ 

\ jatinih redolent of roses ! " It seemf,” says the Duke, ** that 
f von ^e adaj^eddur fashion of dining late. Is it not a delightful 

I dared »o| teU Mm that I was waiting lor Oeneial Count de 
C- —r: hut as he liad desired to dine With one of our generals, 
I had selected a man who belonged both to the old and the new 
noblesse; and^ in fact, my choice struck me as excellent. How- 
<ever, as timfe passed on, I ordered dinner, and two minutes after 
BEiy expected guest arrived. But how ? Heavens I in a riding- 
-coat, with nankin trousers and dusty shoes. I cannot tell what 
J felt at this moment. It was a great act of rudeness to me, but 
still greater to the Duke of Wdlingtpn. He did not intend 
to do any thing that might be disagreeable to me, and trusted I 
would excuse his want of ceremony V’ Mon Dim! As for tfie 
Duke, He was inclined to laugh, but said nothing. With regard 
to the rest, all went well. My self-love, as hostess, might even 
have been flattered. But that unfortunate surtout—tliose miser¬ 
able nankin trousers! W'ellington was very complaisant_ 

friendly even—and stopped to hear Madame Emilie Doumerc 
sing; she was a particular friend of mine, and one of the most 
exquisite sirens ever created. M, de Metternicli, to whom I 
related my embarrassment, respecting the place and the arm, 
excused me, and came after dinner. 

When Lord Wellington was gone, I said to the general, Ah, 
fa! Now, wall you explain to me the trousers and the riding- 
coat ? You, w'hora I have known in the country, dress for our 
society alone I”—“ So 1 would again,” replied he. ** But do 
you imagine that I would pay the least compliment to a personage 
who draws us along in chains after him, like Lord Wellington ?” 
I stood astonished. “ We are all of the same mind I” continued 
he. I confess I knew not what to say. He was so hqnest—so 
far from showing a disposition to offend me. I have’set dowir 
the above anecdote, to show the spirit of the army at this epoch. 

When the allied Sovereigns were in London, I received in¬ 
telligence of all the sumptuous entertainments, first by letter, 
from the Prince de Metternich, and afterwards by formal com¬ 
munication from that minister, on his brief residence at Paris. 
I parted from him with regret, for I loved him tenderly, and felt 
cotifident of finding in him a faithful friend. He wrote me from 
Viefina in November: “ I have been passing a month at Baden. 
But my furlough has been very short, and already the political 
wrorid is assembling at Vienna; as if life consisted but in 
att^ding to tl^ requisitions of others. You will hear anon of 
a grand ball which | purpose giving in a charming house that 
I have in the Waubourg of Vienna.” And this fSte was given, 
and described yn all the ne wspapers of the day. The Prince de 
ILigne observed,,:/' Pardieu! if t^e Congress marches not, at 
Jeast it dances well.” . . l 
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I had had a private audience of the King, came in a ^reat hurry 
to inquire if Louie XVIIL had mentioned the Duke d’En^ien. 

I replied with tli« simple word,^ No ! 

The horizon,moanwhite darkened, and heavy clouds portended , 
a coming storm, Vienna was at this moment resplendent with 
all the rank and luxury of Europe concentrated upon one single’ 
point: every one went to Vienna to be present at the Congress. 
The wealthiest and most beautiful women of the continent were 
there, and England contributed her full share of nobility and 
loveliness. M, de Mettemich, who was both Chancellor of the 
Court and of the State, with an influence extending throughout 
Europe, to which he gave laws, although Lord Castlereagh, Mr,* 
Canning, and perhaps Capo D’tstria, were there as stars of 
secondary magnitude. I had seen Lord Wellington immediately 
after his arrival from Toulouse. The particular relations he had* 
been in with my husband had established a sort of intimacy 
between us, which, on my part, was heightened by a kdowledgei 
of the admirable arrangements he had made in Spain for my» 
safety. I asked him one day to dine with me. Several latljes 
of my acquaintance had been desirous of knowing him; amongstf; 
others, the Countess de Lucay, lady of the wardrobe to the^ 
Empress Maria Louisa. “ Ah,’* said Lord Wellington to me,t 
“ would you sliow me as something marvellous No, cer¬ 
tainly. Whom would you have?”—“ Whom you please: Met- 
ternich—he is amiable, and so witty.” L thought with him, but 
etiquette induced me to pause. Which of the two should I 
place on my right? To winch of the two should 1 give my 
hand in going to table ? These petty considerations preventea 
me from asking them at the 6>ame time. 

I invited Englishmen and Frenchmen; I would have asked 
Cardinal Mauiy, who was to leave in a day or two for Italy; 
but by virtue of his office he would claim precedence over all. 

It was necessary to omit him. I invited Sir (leoige Murray, the , 
Duke’s Quarter-master-general, a French Lieutenant-general, 
and the Count de Liicay. The day arrived, and with it on® of 
those mishaps so disagreeable to the mistress of a house. I had | 
intimated to the Lieutenant-general that it was to be a mnner * 
of ceremony, but not in uniform—no one but men of elegant | 
manners. The Marquis de Balincourt, and two or three similar ^ 
persons ; Prince Wenzel de Lichtenstein and his brother, Prince ‘ 
Maurice. All were suitable to each other. The Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, who had then just assumed that rank, came in the full ^ 
dress of a gentleman, with the order of the Garter, looking as ’ 
well as a private attire would permit him to do. The ladies 
present consisted of Madame Duchhtel, Madame Lallemand,' 
the Baroness Thomieres, the Countess de Lucay, Madame 
Dounierc, and myself. We were all as elegant as we could be 
and in those days, this was saying something. My house, 
excellently furnished, wks on this occasion ornamented with * 

Madams Jmot—^ vol. ii. . 2 o 
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It ehottld be recollected, that Louis XVIII. had a very kind 
and even soft address: he was extremely polite Alter the manner 
of kings, which seemed to impose on yon silence. Notwith- 

* standing his black velvet boots, and absntd gen^ appearance, 
I found myself at once as much at ease wifi hi Majesty as if 
we had been ^quainted for ten years. He made mo sit down 
near hiin; enitfred himself upon the subject of my audience, 

^ and asked if my request was within scope of the law. He added, 
with mucli grace, ‘^The Duke of Abrantes did not d|e in my 
service; but such a man does honour to his country, whicn 
should therefore render her acknowledgment: I will taae charge 

* of it.” lie then entered upon the subject which I most dreaded, 

* that of the Emperor. He spoke to me of my mother and of 
him. As my Memoirs had not then been published, I could not 
imagine how the King had become so well acquainted with 

j Kapoleqoi’s earliest years. But, upon reflection, it appeared 
lierfeotiy natural. He talked a long time, asking questions as 
. princes ask them, and received laconic answers as became a 
subject. He spoke, among other things, of my uncle Demetrius, 
ivhom he had not only known in exile, but who, continuing 

* faithful, had been charged by Louis XVIII., then Monsieur and 
Ilegent of France, with several delicate and even dangerous 

! missions to the King of Naples (father to Queen Amelia). He 
, talked of my uncle with much complacency, saj ing, that he 
had know'n him when young and gay. “ One day,” continued 
the King, “he supped with me at Bruuois. We made a com¬ 
parison which had the longest memory. I behove I beat him ; 
aild can you imagine how ? By enumerating thocum of Meudon 
in chronological order. 

' I could not help laughing at this anecdote in a degree not 
quite respectful; but when one laiighs at what they say, aiidmot 
in depsion, kings excuse us. However, I imured my purpose 
in the audience, for, wuth my customary freedom, I said to his 
Mqj^esty, “ True, Sire, that was a droll idea; but the Itet must 
diavHs been very long, and not a little tiresome to your Majesty to 
repeat.”—“ You mean tiresome for him to hear.^’ 

1 laughed again, and the King seemed glad to see me so 
yoyous. It wa§ a happy moment for my purpose. I presented 
’ %im my petition, and invoked his goodness for my son, relating 
Ho the Prussian history, which I had not then communicated 
to toy one. In listening to it Louis XVIII. coloured slightly; 
in fact, ho perceived the humiliation of the nroposai. It i^as af 
this audience I offered his Majesty my hotel |br the depository 
of the crown wardrobe, and that he pigged his word that, at the 
eud of the year^the purchase should be concluded. I spoke to 
him also of my,broth^, and he conceded every point, leaving 
me, on my withdrawing, as satisfled and content with Louis 
as it wlas possible 4o be with a king. The Duke of 
Bovigo, that complete m^dlerin all things, pavigg learnt that 
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PnoceBS. I was batw€eii Madame Juste de Noaiiles and the 
Duchess of Hantilton, wlii< 2 h Htter accompanied us as Duchess 
d^Aubiga6. * I was affected, otherwise I should have spok^ to 
her of her sister, whom 1 knew well as La% Georgian% 
now Duchess of Bedford; hut in, fact, I was moved at seeing in 
the place of that good Josephine, a person who, ^legitimate, as 
her position was, appeared to me to usurp the situation of the 
mother of the Ki^ of Rome. I had not loved, but I now 
pitied her. 

I advanced then, thus placed by chance betweep a dear friend 
and a stranger. I aitived in front of the Princess; 1 curtsied as 
they named me, and was about to pass on, when the Dauphiness, 
repeating my name, fixed on me that kind look which secured 
her the love of all by whom she was surrounded. That glance 
directed me to stop—I stopped.—“ You are Madame Junot?”— 
“ Yes, Madame.'’—“ You suffered much, I think, in your last 
expedition to Spain ?” The Princess said this in an accent of,, 
such great interest, that I could not avoid raising my eyes to 
her, though with great respect.—“ Have you saved your son V* 
she continued. “ Yes, Madame." I had nearly added, Thijfc 
cliild exists, and I will educate him for you—to defend you !*" 
It struck me, however that such a boast might be considered’ 
mal-a-propos, My looks, meanwhile, spoke for me, and I com¬ 
prehended her reply. You no longer suffer from your fatigues 
then?" pursued she. I answered that I had been returned 
three years. She appeared to calculate, and then said, Ah^ 
that is true." 

Making a movement of the head, she indicated that I might 
pass on. My life, since the age of fifteen, had been passed in 
familiar intercourse, not only with the Princes of Germany (and 
it is known that every thing connected with etiquette is of much 
importance to them), but with almost all the crowned heads of 
Europe. I was touched with the kindness and the fasciiiktion 
of the Daupliinesai. Tears came in my eyfes, and I testified my 
feelings vividly to Madame de Noaiiles, who knew well how td 
estimate them. 

On speaking, the same evening, to my uncle and brother, of 
the goodness of the Princess, the latter told me I should be to 
blame if I did not go to the Tuileries with my son, and request 
from Louis XVIIl. the 200,000 francs entered on the State 
Ledger for my first-bopi son. It seemed evident that Madame 
d’Angoul^me, rigid imd severe to the world genemlly, had been 
particularly kind to me; I therefore next day wrote for my first 
audience, I was answered by the Due delaCh^tre, without 
delay, that the King would receive me the following day between 
three and four o'clock. 

1 framed the zequisite answers to such questions as 1 thougM 
might be put to me; and felt no trepidationiwhen 1 entered thC 
cabinet of the 
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them in broad daylight, and by placing himself immediately 
under the protection of the Chamber. The thing was very 
adroitly doneif and next day, the eve on which the unhappy 
victims were to be delivered up to the assassin’s knife--»'SO long 
covered with rust—^tlie Chamber was informed of this atrocious 
manoeuvre. From that moment, they no longer entertained any 
fear. 

It is true that in turn their opponents had some ground for 
apprehension. Among the Imperialists were several hot-headed 
persons who ^readied nought but vengeance. They wished, 
indeed, for justice; but not obtaining it, sought to take the law 
into their own hands. Perhap if the Chamber of Peers had 
not condemned Marshal Ney, ne might have been cited to the 
bar of this new tribunal of invisibles, wl|d punished without 
recompensing, 

The island of Elba was then the point irhich attracted great 
s attention. The Emperor, humbled by misfortune, might become 
less despotic, more frugal of the blood of Frenchmen, and desirous 
to re-enter the true limits which the events of 1792 had given 
1^.- Thus argued many persons whose eyes were at first fixed 
on Louis XVIIL, seduced by the charter, and seeing nothing in 
Louis but grace, good manners, and a remarkable eloquence of 
language; but they apprehended cunning, and felt that the new 
Older of things resembled a painted cloth, behind which there was 
—nothing. Nevertheless, Louis XVIII. performed many actions 
which continued to make a favourable impression upon us who 
knew how to estimate things and men. The years 1814*16 
belong to Louis as well as to Bonaparte, and I should speak 
of all. 

The day on which the ladies had received notice to go to the 
Tuileries, I consulted my uncle and Albert, and determined to 
pay what is called my court. But there was one point of 
embau'rassment. We all recollected the luxury of the Imperial 
court: I still had nlf jewels, but I did not mike use of them. I 
bad a garland of diamonds, but 1 would not put it on; neither 
did I wear any of my most valuable diamonds. I selected a set 
of emeralds, surrounded by small diamonds; it was termed a 
morning full-dress, but even this seemed to me too brilliant. As 
for my robes, I could not dream of wearing one of ray Imperial 
court dresses, and therefore had one made for the occasion of 
white satin, covered with white crap, an^ecorated with blonde. 
I put a simple ornaments in my haiif^^and thus completed 
the court toilet for my presentation to Louis XVIII. I ^ve the 
deti^s p being characteristic of the period I am describing. 

1 wsis introduced to the Duchess of Angoul^me on the first 
day. She received a^ the ladies, Ending, having beside her Ihe 
iDuebc^s de S^ran, who knew xirit one 6f us, and was obliged to 
filk til]iee4<mrthsi|f the mxtkB* The DaupMness inclin^ ber 
l^ad, and we passed on after having made our reverence to Bie 
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;reat in the eyei 
bring forth fruit, 
word had, probah 
started when he 
right—perhaps I 




was 


! ) Napoleon walked on for some time in silence- 
" Has this village suffered much V* —Greatly, Sire; its burdens 
were too heavJ^'’ 

The Emperor pursued his way; at length, stopping suddenly*^ 
he looked up to the sky, and int^uired the name of a certaitt 
star. The priest being unable to inform him, he said, “ Once 
I knew the names of all these stars—and of my own; but now” 
—he was silent for a few moments, and then resumed—“ Yes, 
now I forget every thing.” They werf now approaching the 
house; the Emperor took some gold from his pocket, and giving 
it to the priest, I cannot do more—but the humble are 

■ God—pray for me, ^nd mine alms will 
Sire!” The pronunciation of this single 
^a particular expression, for the Emperor 
ird it, and replied, “ Yes, perhaps you are 
W;oo fond of war;—but it is too serious a 
question,” said he, smiling, “to be discussed on the highway. 
Once more adieu ! Pray for me!” 

I have already remarked, that Lyons was on the point of 
rising in his favour, and that he was hurried through that citjj^ 
by mght. It is certain that he was for a long time in fear of his 
life, and that it was only when in sight of the Mediterranean 
that his spirits recovered their wonted elasticity. He smiled 
upon the blue fields of the sea, and greeted the asylum where 
he would at least find rest. The Russian, English, and Prussian 
commissioners left him at Saint Euphean, where he embarked 
for Porto Ferrajo. General Roller was the only one who 
accompanied him to Elba, unless Colonel Campbell was also 
with him. 

The fault of the Restoration, and the Holy Alliance, was the 
believing themselves in safety the instant that Napoleon was 
banished. They all forgot that the Imperial party was yet in 
the freshness of its power; that the apostates who had aban¬ 
doned it, such as M. de Massa, and a cro#d of others, were of * 
no importance; and that besides, if any one would make them; 
a recompence, these men would immediately pass oviBrto the' 
party paying, on the plea of serving the country. The imperial 
party was then, in fact, most potent. The men at its head were 
habituated to peril; they even courted danger; and the Duke 
de Bassano, with several others, were denounced as having 
formed a conspiracy |hat was ready to explode. No proofs, it • 
is true, were forthcoming-*—there was nothing but the men and 
their known devotedness. In this extremity, an infernal means , 
presented itself to get rid of the whole imperialist sects. i)ame 

famous in La Vendee brought to Paris a troop of wretches— 
such as, in 1792, were got together for the purpose of facilita*- 
ting the massacres in thiiprisons. The houses of the imperial* 
ists were marked. M. de Bassano, appri?fd of the intbttded 
horrdrs, saw no other means of shunning them than by exposing 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

Tiie Duke de Rovigo—.Tunot’s illness and death—State of Spain—Treaty of 
alliance with Denmark—Congress of Prague—Propositions to Austna— 
Rupture of the Armistice—Prince Schwartzenburg—Battle of Dresden— 
Victory—Reverses—Surrender of St. Sebastian—^Treaty of Tmiilitz—Battle of 
Katzbach—Wellington enters France—Battle of Leipsic—Death of Prince 
Poniatowski—Na^leon’s visit to the King of Saxony—^Tbe French army 
cross the Rhine—The F.mperor’s arrival at Mentz—Surrender of Pam^luna 
—^Die French driven from Spain—The typhus fever—Treachery of Prince 
Schwartzenburg and the Prince of Wirteraberg—FiVacuation of Holland— 
Restoration of the House of Orange—Napoleon’s amval at St. Cloud— 
Murat—Intrigues of England—Admiral Bentinck and the Duke de Vau- 
guyon—The Emperor’s laconic letter to Murat. v 

The severe shocks I had sustained by the death of my two 
valued friends, Bessieres and Duroc, had produced a serious 
effect upon my health—but, alas ! a still more dreadful stroko 
awaited me. One day, as I was reclining on my sofa, after a 
sleepless night and much suffering, I was startled by the voice 
of my brother, who was speaking loudly in the adjoining room. 
In his interlocutor I fancied I recognised the voice of the Duke 
de Rovigo. In a moment the door was opened, and the Duke, 
though held back by my brother, forced bis way into the room* 
I come by command of the Emperor,” replied the Duke, and 
in his name I mast have free access every where,” At these 
words Albert ceased to dispute his entrance, and he advanced 
into the room. Albert stepped up to me, and, taking both my 
.hands in his, said in a voice faltering with agitation: “ My be¬ 
loved sister—summon all your resolution, 1 implore you. The 
Duke brings you sad tidings—Junot has been attacked with a 
fierious illness.*" These words pierced me to the heart—I 

counsellor. He shed tears upon his deathbed. The whole of the allied army 
might be said to have received a wound in the person of General Moreau, It 
seemed as though the ball had been multipli^, and had struck all the com- 
mauders at once. The army was beaten at every point, and completely routed. 
The torrhentstgndured by General Moreau might almost be regarded as a retri¬ 
butive punishment. An aide-de>camp of the Emperor Alexander informed me 
that he was assailed by an intolerable thirst, and that he suffered tlie torture of 
a deaUt in the desert. He expired on the night of the 1st of September. His 
body was embalmed at Prague, and conveyed to St. Petersburg, where the. 
zar caused it to be buried in the Catholic church of that city. 
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uttered a stided scream, but could not articulate a single word* 
Albert, perceiving the thought that crossed my mind, embraced 
me, and said, “ No, on my honour, nothing has happened worse 
than what 1 tell you. My dear sister, compose yourself, for 
the sake of your children, for the sake of Junot, I entreat you.*’ 

The suddenness of the intelligence completely overpowered 
me. 1 had received, only four days previously, a long letter 
from Junot, which bore not the slightest trace of the tenible ilU 
ness that was now so unexpectedly disclosed to me. The £m> 
peror would not allow Junot to be brought to Paris for medical 
aid, but directed that he should be taken to bis family at Mont- 
bard. Alas! my most dreadful anticipations were realized. 
The most unfortunate scene had ensued on the arrival of my 
husband in his paternal home. J unot^s father, who was naturally 
of a melancholy temperament, sunk into a state of helpless 
stupor, on witnessing the afflicting malady of his son. Junot’s 
sisters could do nothing but weep and lament, and his nephew, 
Charles Maldan, was a perfect nullity. Junot was, indeed, sur¬ 
rounded by the afi'ection of the inhabitants of his native town, 
who seemed to vie with each other in showing him marks of the 
most noble and generous attention. 

There are events which the mind cannot endure to dwell on, 
in spite of any effort to summon resolution. I can scarcely 
ever bring myself to think or speak of the melancholy scenes 
which ensued at Montbard after the arrival of Junot, who 
breathed his last on the 29th of July, at four in the afternoon.* 

The intelligence from Spain, received in private letters, was 
very alarming. Napoleon still maintained the war in {he Penin¬ 
sula, and contented himself with sending back Marshal Soult, 
whose forces he diminished by taking twelve tliousand of the 
guards, and nearly forty thousand of the old troops. This was 
depopulating the army of Spain. The result of this measure was, 
Marwal Suchet was obliged to leave Valencia, and march ojtt the 
Ebro. In the mean time we signed a treaty of fflliance with Den¬ 
mark, and the Congress of Prague was opened. At that congress 
were decided the destinies of Europe, ana Napoleon lost the game 
he was playing against the Sovereigns solely by his own fault. 
One of the cfuses which chiefly contributed to his error was tl^| 
nustaken ofnnion he had formed of M. Mettemich. I hav^ljie^ra 
him express this opinion in conversation* Subsequently, perhaps, 
he conrecied it j hut^at that time M. Metternich^s noble^spiritwaa 
wounde^* „ ^ 

On the 8tli of Auzust Napoleon sent new propositions to the 
Emperor Francis. N ew discussions ensued. The lt)th of August 
arrived; me armistice was broken, and die SovereigUiiof Sweden, 

* lbs IwpM of cidoni; interval of time, I <»ins^urdon thoa^ I can¬ 
not stupidity of Junofs toily, who sonfeied the man vdiose 

*8afety thw shottfil have watched over fiom priae, if not from aiSection, to do 
what he (Ud in the delirium of a brain fever. 
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Russia, and Prussia, signified to France their intention of re¬ 
suming hostilities. There then appeared reason to believe that 
Napoleon’s object had been merely to gain the time necessary for 
the arrival of nis troops. 

As to the confederation of the Rhine, it was first proposed to 
break it up, then continue it. The whole of Italy was to remain 
under the direct or indirect domination of France. We therefore 
became a dangerous rival to England with our ports, and those 
of Italy, Belgium, and Holland. The war commenced. Napoleon 
now had to depend upon the resources of his genius. The allied 
forces amounted to six hundred thousand men, whilst those of 
France did not exceed three hundred and fifty thousand, two- 
thirds of which consisted of young conscripts scarcely arrived at 
manhood. To the numerical advantage of the Allies must be 
added the immense advantage they possessed in^ fighting on 
friendly territories, with the facility of obtaining provisions, etc. 

On the 20th of August Napoleon was informed of the junction 
of the Austrian troops with the Allies. Prince Schwartzenburg 
was appointed Generalissimo of all the forces of the coalition. 
Napoleon was still himself, and his presence at the head of 1^ 
army had not lost its magic power. On the 20th of August he 
learned that Austria had abandoned him; and on the 21st he 
resumed the offensive, and defeated Blucher. Amidst the triumph 
of Goldberg* he was warned of the march of the Allies on 
Dresdenf, advised by Moreau. He consigned the army of Silesia 
to Macdonald, and hastened with his guards to succour Dresden, J 
where he arrived at nine on the morning of the 26th, Some skir¬ 
mishing was going on in the suburbs. Napoleon then gave an 
example of that luminous intelligence which elevated him to the 
highest rank among military commanders. His eagle eye scanned 
the battle at a glance. He immediately saw the course on which 
depended victory or defeat. Instead of waiting for the attack, he 
ordered it. The Prussians and Russians, apparently bewildered 
by th# impetuosity of the movement, were repulsed to a great dis¬ 
tance, leaving forty,thousand slain on the field of which they had 
been masters in the morning. 

On the evening of that day Napoleon entered Dresden with 
the 2d and 6th corps. Throughout the whole of the battle he 
had himself fought like a sub-lieutenant, sword in b»nd j *|ie was 
always the foremost, leading the way with equal indifference to 
death or glory. During the battle he had only sixty-five thou¬ 
sand men to contend with one hundred and eighty thousand. 
Next day he arose before daylight, having had only twp fours’ 
sleep. He took hitf station in the centre, with the King of Naples 

* A sWong pishiiou, cattiadby our aruiy on the S3d of Atmioat, 1813. « 

f The coalesced forces had debouched from Bohemia on Dresden by the left 
iMutk of the Elbe, whilst Napoleon repulsed l^ucher in the directioa of tteOder. 

The troops marched leagites in seventy«two hours Whhout noeivia^ 
rations; and they lought for ten days vdlhout rest. > • 
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on his right and the Prince of Moskow on his left. In this manner 
he attacked the enemy, whose forces amounted to one handled 
and eighty thousandt His plan was not, and could dot have 
been arranged beforlhand.^ He took his lunette, and examined 
the held of battle. He discerned a great void. This was to be 
filled up by the corps of Klenau, but it could not be brought up 
until two o’clock, and it was now only six. Napoleon at once con¬ 
ceived his plan of victory. The attack was conceptive, executed, 
and proved victorious. The enemy lost seventeen thousand pri¬ 
soners, and fourteen thousand killed or wounded. Such were 
the results of this brilliant and ably-planned battle.* 

He was now master of Dresden. Alexander was flying, and 
fortune had resumed her smiles. But, iu the meanwhile, Mar¬ 
shal Macdonald had sustained a terrible reverse. Blucher was 
driving hioitfrom Silesia. Marshal Davoust also was evacuating 
Schwerin, tjeneral Vandamme was made prisoner in the moun¬ 
tains of Bohemia, with twelve thousand men. Marshal Oudinot 
was defeated by his old comrade, Bernadoite. Tliis event saved 
Berlin, which the Emperor had so confidently counted on 
entering, that decrees had been prepared, dated from that city. 
The disasters of the campaign were in a great measure attri¬ 
buted, and perhaps justly, to Geiferal J ...., who carried over 
to the enemy documents which he had surreptitiously obtained 
from Harshal Ney. The intelligence thus conveyed saved 
Berlin, as it made known Napoleon’s intention of proceeding 
thither. 

Not only in the north, and under his own eyes, did reverses 
crowd upon each other; but Spain was tom from him, province 
by province, village by village. Our troops bravely defended 
every inch of ground; but resistance^only served to prove our 
weakness. Marshal Suchet, however, once more sounded the 
trumpet of victory. Admiral Bentinck, who had brought fresh 
troop from Sicily, landed them on the coast of Catalonia. A 
batue was fought at Villafraaca de Panada, eight leagues from 
Barcelona, and the English, who were defeated by Generals 
Snehet and Decaen, lost an immense number of troops. But 
such was our position, that we could not afford to lose a single 
man, even though his loss might be compensated by slaying ten 
of the eneniy. The victory of Villafranca de Panada did not 
prevent the^ surrender of St. Sebastian. The English took 
i that fortress after a protracted and inglorious siege ; and they 
ee^pmitted all the horrors which we read of in the history of the 
mi4lte on the occasion of M sacking of cities by the bands 

of condotri^i or free troopi. 

AustillyBigned, at Tceplitz, a new treaty of alliance with 
Kussia a^ Frutsia, and nnally broke aB her bonds with Napo- 


« Zt>k wiH, IfioufaP that Kapoteon very olleo spoke of his ladky star. 
^ couclusiou of this in^rtant day he exobhned, I cannot he beaten 1” 
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leon by signing another treaty with England.* This treaty 
presented one peculiarity worthy of remark. It is well known 
that Ehgland would never acknowledge the Emperor, nor apply 
to him that title. In the treaty f|»ove landed to, in order to 
avoid the designations of Bona^rte or Kapoieon, the term 
common enemy was employed by England and adopted by Aus¬ 
tria ! There was a good reason for this. Austria was receiving 
subsidies. But the greatest misfortune of all those which simut* 
taneously assailed the Emperor, was the loss of the battle of 
Katzbach by Marshal Macdonald. We lost twenty thousand 
men. This was an irreparable stroke. General Vandamme was 
made prisoner iu this fatal battle, in which sixty thousand of the 
enemy were attacked by fifteen thousand French. About the 
same time Wellington crossed the Bidassoa and entered France. 

Hostilities had recommenced on the 28th of September, by a 
combined movement of three of the allied armies. The Emperor 
at first beat Blucher, and obliged him to retire on the Saale. 
Napoleon seemed now to flatter himself with the idea of renewing, 
on that line of tlie Elbe, the glory of Frederic in his wars with 
Austria. It is strange that in such a position he should have 
allowed empty visions to engross his mind. His most important 
object was to secure the fidelity of Bavaria and Wirtemberg; 
and these two allies forsook him. He learned at the 

defection of both from the King of Wirtemberg himself. The 
Emperor entered Leipsic on the 15th of October. We now pos¬ 
sessed only six hundred pieces of artillery, and the allies had 
more than a thousand. All the v^ran and most efficient por¬ 
tion of our army were shut up in garrisons; and Napoleon, by 
some inexplicable infatuation, avpaited three hundred and fifty 
thousand men before ^^ipsic, with a feeble and dispirited force, 
scarcely amounting to a hundred and forty thousand. The day 
after liis arrival at Leipsic, Napoleon gave the enemy battle 
belbie a village called Wachau, and was victorious. He now 
proposed ailf armistice to the Allied Sovereigns, and oflered to 
evacuate Germany as fiir as the Rhine. But it was too late. 
They refused the proposed armistice. 

Dismay pervaded the minds of all the Generals-in-chief who 
surrounded tlie Emperor. A council was held by them, to which 
Bertliier and M. Darn were summoned. They fiil agreed that 
Napoleon should do any thing rather than come to an engage- 
*iaent. The conference b»ring ended. Count Daru and the Prince 
de Neufchatel solicited an audience of the Emperor. Berthier 
reptesenied the immense dil^vantage of fighting with inch an 
inferiority of fordk He adde^ that the generals fiemselves were 
so disheartened that they were unable to animate-the sinking 
courage of their troops; and 1%closed his picture by repre- 

a This treaty was signed by Lord Aberdeen on the part ef Great Britain, the 
3d of October. 
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senting the terrible chance of a defeat opening to our enemies 
the road to Paris. » . 

Encouraged by the silence of the Elhperor, M. Baru spoke in 
•his turn. He points tjp destitute condition of the army, 
/without an hospitalin its reat^ a circumstance which oiaerated as 
a powerful dicouragemetk; troopU. " Your Majesty is 
aWife/^ purstlfd'the Count^^ “ t&t It is not my fault if we have 
not our^ccustdmed resources. It is therefore necessary that we 
should come to a dOtUiiiiination whidi, however mortifying it may 
be, is nevertheless urgent in present circumstances. Napoleon 
looked for some moments at Count Baru and the Prince de 
Neufchatd, and then said, Have you any thing more to tell 
me?” They bowed, and made no reply. Well then, hear my 
lUlswer. As^to you, Berthier, you ought to know very well that 
your o|:dnict^^ such a question has not the weight of a straw 
against ray d^^^erraination. You might, therefore, have spared 
yoursdf the trouble of speaking. You, Count Baru, should con¬ 
fine yourself to your pen, and not interfere with military matters. 
You are not qualified to judge in this afi’air. As to those who 
sent you, let them obey. This is my answer.” He then dis¬ 
missed .fhetfi. 


Next day the battle of Leipsic was fought. What must have 
been Napoleon's feelings ^hen he beheld Mbout one quarter of 
his troopl^ass over to thileiieray, and point against tneir com¬ 
rades the funs which had dealt death among the enemy’s ranks 
only aa hour before. In this manner the battle of Leipsic may 
seud to have |)een both lost and gained by our army. The 
aud |he right were victorious. The left was abandoned 
byHie Saxonsi and delivered up to the enemy. The battle of 
Xieipic, instead of being a defeat, may bq Isaid to have been one 
of Napoleon’s most brilliant miiit^y achievements. At all 
events, the day was as glorious to hihi as it was disgraceful to 
those who si(3i?%asely betrayed him; and, I may add, to those who 
so baseljy bought over the traitors. • 

" The retreat was ordered, ana% commenced in the most per¬ 
fect order. I|*ght was 'then drawing in. Brfore daylight the 
bridges were ' crossed, and all was proceeding without con¬ 
fusion, when an event, which has n^ver yet wen clearly ex¬ 
plained, sprea^error thrO%h the ranks bf the French army, 
lifldlude to the mowing up of the bridge across the Elster. The 
siib^|^%by whom this act was commi^, either from want* 
tj^Or what is not improbable,^‘being by the 

^le aiithor of the mSfbrtOne by which the wreck 
a i , ' 4 '- '' ' ■ 

liiiK^lf^anded by the EiffiMrDr in person, and the right by the 
ig of NwlVs^For' die space of eaten hoursithey resisted n pwards <n two 
idred inhffiveiity thousand mm, 1|ith a force of nine thottaana five hundred; 

\ Priricrbf SWedi^oterpowwed marshal Ney on the left. , Xhe Marshal, 
itevertlMdes^' d^^biidedlfin^ a considerable time wifii thous^ ip^a 
r^ain^ oae htiamed aiki fifty thousand. 
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of our army was sacrificed. This officer, who was directed to 
blo^p the bridge across the Elster, stated that he was deceived 
by a party of Qossacks who had ^vaueced and crossed the river; 
and tne bridge was destroyed wmlstten thou^a^ men were still 
engaged in defending the barriers of the subums to afibrd time 
to the reserve and the parks ipf artillery to pas^, 8upposil% the 
enemy to be still in possession of the city. This event, which 
separated the troops w^o had crossed ,the fjbridge from all the 
reserve, was a fatal blow to the French army. I’he rear guard 
having no means of retreating, was at the mercy of the enemy; 
a frightful scene then ensued. The troops hurried iri disorder to 
the western outlets ^f the plain, reach the different passages 
of the arms of the river with which the road to France is inter'* 
seated. Whole battalions were made prisonerS||H^ others were 
drowned. Marshal Macdonald saved himself byIpimming. The 
Polish hero, Prince Poniatowski, perished here. He had been 
wounded in a charge made in the streets of the city, at the head 
of the Polish lancers, and arriving, feeble from loss of blood, on 
the banks of the Elster, still anx^ms to protect the retreat of 
those who will always be proud to call him their brother in arms, 
he plunged into the river and was drowned. I 

An admirable trait in the life of Napoleon was the visit he 
made to the King of Saxony, in passing through liomsic. The 
venerable Sovereign was sinking under the weight Of his grief 
for the treason of his countrymen. Napoleon knew him too well 
to attribute to him any share of the odium of that disgraceful 
defection. He said all he could to console the lacerated ne^ of 
the Nestor of Germany. But this visit, which the old King 
prided himself in having received, brought upon him a cruel 
revenge. He was overwhelmed with every species of insult, and 
was even punished as a tjaitor for no other reason than that he 
had not been guilty of treason. The unfortunate^ old monarch 
was made prisoner by the allied^Sovereigns, as a pledge of their 
unhoped-for ovation, and condoned like a criminal, to forfeit 
one-half of his states. This sentence was executedf The Prince 
Royal of Sweden was one of the most severe at that council of 
Kings, who now began to strike indiscriminately those whom 
they had acknowledged and addressed as “ Broff^.*^ 

The French army, the amount of which at Leipme was between 
one hundred and forty and one hundred and fifty th(t^|sand men,* 
scarcely numbered ninety thousand on its arrival a^Eifurt. 
Fresh supplies of provisioi^ and ammunition helped w revivo 
the drooping spirits of the troops, and they continued their 
march towards France. O# the 2d of NovendHf the ftrmy 
crossed the Rhine. This leait was n strong harriej^ jBni, 
alas! it had not been respected hf Otir ambition, could th«ik 
hope that vengeance would respect it? On the 3d of HoTember 
the Emperor arrived at Mentz. This was the secmid time mt 
he had entered his empire as a fugitive. But in the prevlots 
Madame JuKOT^voL. u. 2 a 
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year his situation was very different, ha^ still in his power 
grec^ resources, which might enable hiaa to command intense 
results. Now all was lost! I received frctoi Mentz a letter 
which assuyed me that he was mofoundly dejected. Whilst at 
Meht? he received iRtelligente w the sutfender of Pampeluna. 
The M of tiilit lortiess secured the liberation of western Spain. 
The sursetidi^ was ’^caused by want cif provisions. This event 
augmented nielaneholy. " Hi ipimcdiately left Mentz, 

and pursued his jittmey to St. Cloud. There, news of a still 
more liktme auaited him. The lines of St. Juan de 

Luz, con ^ jj^dfed by^arshal'Sonlt, had been forced by Welling¬ 
ton. TlS%i^njeh''weVe now dhirely driven fiom Spam. 

At this Heaven Msited us with another disaster I The 

typhus fever sw^t in the space of six weeks, upwards of 
forty thousand men, Ki|lbo weie crowded together in theho‘.pital8, 
on the banks of the The'ftaliidy pie\ailed not only on 

the tiiauks of tbildhiue ; it iike^lJ^ extended its deadly lavages 
along the felbe.^ Marshal Saint-Cyr, who was shut up m 
Dresden, udth thirty thousai»4 had six thousand sick.* He 
wasobhg^Ho capitulate, i^d what was the consequence? 
The <Sll|Biu1ation, concluded by Generals Tolstoi and Klenianne, 
was not ratified by thi Geneialissmio, Pnnee Schwarlzenhuig, 
who, ab|®|ig his title as commander-in-chief, did not sciuple to 
make his lieutewtaits peijuie themselves. The treacheious con¬ 
duct of Prince'Scliwartzenbuig soon found imitators. On the 
1st of January, the Pnnee of Wirteinberg signed a ca- 

pi^latbn With Ibappi at Dantzic, and afteiwaids refused to 
exllhite h;. i‘ f 

HoHano was now evacuated. General Molhtor, with four¬ 
teen thouspid men, could no longer General Bulow, who 
had «iatfy%hf@i|Mmd. [fhe houae c^^Oiange was recalled. 
Dantzic, Dritsd^, all had capituHt^d, and all had been betrayed. 
There ggntainad not a single f i lend to Prance on the other side 
of the IPtne. DeumarK, hqiplf, so Ititog faithful to us, the 
friend Of Com&ittee of rdblic Safety, and the ally of 
RobeBpiaW^Penmark, bad not courage to hdheie to Napoleon 
in his The Emperor arrived Ut St. Cloud, on the 

9th of NovO»^r/aisd hwl^ia niomesUl tn adopting the neces¬ 
sary BtepB defence dr ftrUyice.* Be saw the necessity of 
‘, system of se^^^y Pfifris. To extreme dangers 
4 fb#pplysltr^e remedies. On the 15th of De- 
hod placed t||i»e bundled thousand con- 
disposals "On the 2d of December, the 
*“"* to <!l 0 tuift"^ettemich his willingness to 

Jtita of As a guarantee of his 

iK.iS ..t *d'' 


l^idlSi takeii WUH twetity three thousand men, thirteen 
t^itty generals of brigade, and seventeen hundred odicers. 
these nmst be six Umusand invalida in the hospnaU of Diesdeo. 
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intentions lie liberated Ferdinand VII., and on the llth of 

'»v t • i * r* -MT ^ .m ^ m 



since I never could have antici|)atqd that France wonl^ have had 
cause to fear the man of Hfhm l’ a?n now^hOut to ap^ak. I 
allude to Murat, For a ioijg previow^ihis ehnduct had, 
been such as to excite ^ «nspici^ tM he (infection. 

England, ever ready to seize at a^fthin^ which plightafSj^lerato 
the fall of Napoleon, eagerly stri:?,^ie tp brii^ to this 

new oemi of misfoitune. Agentiw^ere seiH^to con¬ 

dition of its different provinces was easily revoakd^ ^i^cklly at 
the moment when tlic typhus fever had awopt almost the 
whole of that army which Prince Eugj^tt0iii4d to Germany 
in the spiiug of the same 4 d^pj^ahl p|a» waa then con¬ 

ceded ; and to render the bid# more severe to iCapokon, it^aa 
intended that the hand of Mafat should inflict itfc. " ’f 

Lord Castlcrcagh, like an able minister, as ha wa^perfectly 
understood the impoitance, not only of gaming Murat, 
but of inuintaining him where he was. Murat had «hta|^^nto 
fcouK* negotiation'^ with England, and the pralimintrieaof i^roaty 
liad been exchanged. Ol this treaty the following ^re the 
bases: 

liinglaiid w^as to acknowledge Joachifitt Murat as King of 
{Naples, and to jilcdge herself to obtain a siotfilar acknodfledg- 
lueiil fioiu Ferdinand, w ho was to abandon the Neapolitan stately 
and lo letire to Sicily. The kingdom of Naples Wft# to be 
mentecl by the whole of the Marshes of Ancona* Italy was to 
be declaud independent, and ell the little sovereignties restored 
as they weie befoie the conil'uest. To aid the fulfilment M' this 
latter clause, England was to advance twenty millions to Murat 
for the expenses of the war which he would probably kave to 
entei upon, and to |:i^ce an of twenty-five AusandU,, 

men at his disposal. Admit al Bontiuck, commandei^n-chief of 
the British foicesin the Mediterranean, was iosiructt»top»|feae 
this negotiation, in which England evinced a deep 
de la Vauguyon, who wm then master mf Rome^wli^e he had 
succeeded General Mmlli# injthe odhatnand of the^rapai States, 
used all Ins effoits to bting to^adecbion. ButM|<^rier 
repeatedly returned without any safcfactory 
seemed to indicate any as^pncfi that King #oala 

adopt the course which he (^ugtiyon) re^rdi8||^> only one 

fitting for him to follow. Meotmn wrpis a Irfeatf' 

with Austria. M. von Mire, ^e ^str^ fidnistlr 
had acquired an ascendancywer Be whi<!h ^h^lrltfned 

to the disadvantage of his own Sovfegn^ and 
mined him> in this most important juncture his lile» M* dn la 
Vauguyem remained in Home, anxiously waiting till ii*8h®ald 
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T)l€ase Murat to come to a decision. Keceiving no intelligence 
he b^n to be uneasy, when one day his valet-de*chambre an¬ 
nounced that there were two strangers waiting, who earnestly 
requested to see him immediately. “ Have you told them I am 
dressing?” said'the Duke. replied the valet; « but 

they say they will wait.” 

M, de la Vauguycm continded driksing, without hurrying him¬ 
self the least in tlie world; when a second message, somewhat 
more peremptory, was sent to him. He then stepped into his 
cabinet, And desired his valet to usher in the two visiters. He 
beheld befofe him two men of very common appearance: one of 
them, who was of short stature, thus addressed him in an accent 
which betrayed him to be an Ijnglishman. “ I have requested 
this interview, Duke, with some degree of urgency, because I 
have but a very short time to remain here; but it is necessary 
that I should speak to you, since 1 cannot obtain any intelli¬ 
gence from King Joachim. I am Admiral Bentmck.” The 
Duke de la Vauguyon made eveiy apology, but in truth his 
astonishment almost overi»mdlmed him. “ General,” continued 
Admiral Bentinck, King Jaochim does not behave well to my 
govei^Mnent. He knows what he may expect from England, 
and ne ought to act with more candour and energy. In the 
crisis ki which Europe at present stands, it is urgent that the 
afiairs of Italy should be promptly decided. We offer twenty- 
five millions in money, and twenty-five thousand troojis. Will 
your King accept these propositions, and with them the friend¬ 
ship of the English eoveniment ? He ought to be aware that 
alliance of Great Britain will secure to Jiira the assistance of 
all the othCT Sovereigns of Europe. From whom would he wish 
to derive his powerEmm England or from Austria? He must 
promptly decide. The step I bav© now taken proves my per¬ 
sonal esteem for your character by thus trusting to your honour; 
and it likewise shows the interest I feel for the success of what 
has been so happily begun,” 

The Duke de la Vauguyon assured Admiral Bentinck, that 
heliad spared no endeavour to bring the King of Naples to the 
wished-for decision. Bentinck was probably aware of this. It 
Ivas his coniMence in tluriioble character of the Duke, and his 
personal desire to see the business settled, which induced him 
to hazavd a step, which might have led to his imprisonment. 
But the Admiral had placed confidence in the honour of M. de 
la Vapguyem, and that shield was sacred. The AdmiraFs boat 
was witing for him at Civita-Vecchia, and he departed, recom- 

spare no endeavours to secure the interests 
qf But whalfiafi tha Duka’s disappointment when, after 

m Ijttetflo Jdachim, more urgent than the 
crest, lhaa f||il*bme one of the King's aides-de-camp, 

who merely passed through the city, and was carrying to the 
Austrian advance posts, the ratificatioA of the treaty which 
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Murat had signed with Austria! Amidst this condict of intrigues^ 
Murat had written to the Emperor Napoleon a letter, to which 
he received the following laconic answer.; 

“ Direct your course to Pavia, %nd th#re wait **for orders** ' 

Murat, naturally initated by this haughty treatment, deter¬ 
mined to occupy the Papal States. Hitherto de ia Vauguyon 
had been m Home only as commander of the Neapolitan divi¬ 
sion : the King now ordered him to take the title of •IJOfettior- 
Geneial of the Roman States. Murat set out from Naples to 
join the Viceroy with his army, and to advance on thl^Po; but 
it was with a tardiness, which showed how littie his fidelity was 
to be trusted. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

Bluchor crosses the llhino—CoraparaUve foice of theFiench army .and that of 
the Allies—Assembl.ige at the court of Napoleon—( ommittees of the Senate 
and ihf J ej^islalive llody—Napoleon’s speech- The Russians take posses¬ 
sion of I)ant7ic—Bioken tre ities—i)ui 1 ist resouice—Libet ition of tjie Pope 
and of Feidinand VII —Napoleon’s faiowell to the national guard—The 
Duke de Vitenzi’s mission to the head-quaiteis of the Allies—Madame 
lief dimer piotecds to Italy—Her arrnal at NaMes—Her dipt visit tQi0iB 
King and (>uetii—The Lazzaroni del Carcaine—Caroline’s captivating mannei«s 
—Madame llecaraiei’s second visit at court—Murat’s despau—Caioiine’s 
energy—English ships in the Bay of Naples. 

I WAS now in the sixth month of my w’idowhood, and since 
Junot% death 1 had lived m perfect seclusion. I did not even 
occupy those apai tnirmts of my hotel wdiich looked towards the 
street; but my filends called upon me every day and brought 
me intelligence of what was going on. I was regulaRy infcMl^cd 
of our progressive degiees of misfortunes, and this mformaitoti 
was truly appalling. One day Lavalttte called on me and said, 
in a tone of despair, that all was lost. I was astonished to 
see him so dejected, for he was generally m godd* spirits. 

Blucher,” continued he, ‘ has crossed the Rhine, at the head 
of a formidable army—^the army of Silesia^! It appeara that 
nothing has opposed him* and that he has effected the passage 
from Manheim to Coblcntz, without encountering the BiighMit 
obstacle.”—“ Heavens! ” ex<d|imed I, is France no longer 
France ! Are we not the same people in 1792, fo||ed the 
Prussians to lecross the frontier Bluchefs army aiUoumed 
tc one hundred and sixty thousand men; yet it was only the 
second in force. Among the hosts who were pouring down 
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upon tw with t^l the of i^ageance, the grand army com¬ 
manded by Ih’ih^e^JSd^warttenburg, amounted to one hundred 
and ninety thousand the army of the north, commanded 
by Berhadotte, Cduntdd one hundred and thirty thousand ; then 
thfere were one hundred thoumnd troops headed by Oenemh 
Beningsen and Tdcmizicn ; ttn^n General Bellegarde had eighty 
thoumiui^en in Italy; and the German, Polish, Dutch and 
Hu s^n reserves, presented altogether about eight hundred 
thousand troops. To this astonishing army may be added, two 
hundred thousand Spaniards, Portuguese, and Eiighsh, com¬ 
manded by Wellington, who were thirsting for engeanoc on 
the barrier of the Pyrennees, as Blucher was on that of thq 
Rhine. 

To this menacing invasion what iR^rces had wo to oppose ? 
j^o more than three hundred and tifty tLoiisund men!—And 
how were they disposed i —One hundred tliou'^and wcie shut up 
in the fortresses of Hamburg and Duntzic, ‘jeyond the Oder, 
the Elbe, and the Rhine. Prince Eugene had a I'eoble army in 
Italy to oppose to Murat and Bellegarde. Soulr and Suciief 
had scarcely eighty thousand men to encounter with the formid¬ 
able army of Wellington. The Emperor had under liis direct 
command the corps of Marshals JMey, Marmont, M‘‘^'donald, 
Mortier, Victor, and Augereau. But what was the force of 
these army corps ? Marshal Ney’s scarcely a^uoimted to four¬ 
teen thousand men. Marshal Augereau’s did not amount to 
three thousand, and the imperial guard wa-> mclndod in tlieso 
numbers. Thus, to resist all Europe in auu'. against u*^, we 
httd only an array in which each man counted four adversaries. 
Patriotism, it is true, might still do much; but peisonal 
misfortunes had unnerved us. We were no longer ourselves. 
Amidst these troubles and tenors, amidst the distant roar of 
Russian and Prussian cannon, unived the labt dav of tlie year 
1813.* 


* About this time, Caidinal Maury was one evenina; at my house, taking a 
te^j^ of the remaikable events which had occurred in Europe since the Assem- 
the Notaiiles.. lie said, it was cuiious to obseive how much ascendancy 
subjects had gained over Sovereigns in that interval. Ue quoted the remaik- 
abjeb anges connected with th* deaths of the following Sovereigns, and which 
Hhesubjornod necrological table may bring to the recollection of the reader 
Charles HI., King of Spain, died a natural death, December I3ili, 1788. 
Syltmt Acbmet IV., died of poison, April Tth, 1789. Jo'seph 11., Kmpemrof 
Cpwnajtiy, 4i^ a natural death, February 20th, 1790. laiopuld II., Emijeror of 
Oeripii^, iKed a natural death, March 1st, 1792. (>ustavus III., King of 
Sweden, assaswuated March 29ih, 1792. Louis XVI., King of France, 
ianimry 21fl, 1793. Stanislaus Augustus, Ring of Poland, deposed 
hh4 died a hatural'death, Kfovember 254i> 1795. Victor Amadeus King of 
8srdmi||,died a natural d^th, October 26th, 1796. Catherine II., Empress of 
Eufisi«j1li0d of apppletj/^, November 17ih, 1796. Frederick, King of Prussia, 
dii?d 4 natural deadi, November 15th, 1797. Pope Pius VL, dethroned, and 
fllw in imprisonnlent, August 29th, 1799. Charles Emanuel, King of Smr- 
4tnia driven from i^is stgieii, November loth. 1798. Paul I, Emperor of ttusiia^ 
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On tbe 1st of January, 13l4| 1ft|t ikm, 

received the homage of his court/ "1^%^ was'a immero^s 
attendance at the Tuileries. Wh^ all |n*e 5^f»pany h^ arrifed» 
the Emperor entered from the inciot lapairtitiehts, HiS manner 
was calm and grave, but on Ins brow there pat a ct^ini whkdi 
denoted an .approaching storm. Napoleon had pppomted two 
committees to draw up a repoit on the state of Fran^^iLwThese 
committees were formed from members of tbe SeoOTe likl 
Legislative Body. The committee for the Senate was composed 
of MM. de Talleyrand, Fontancs, Saint-Marsan, Qiarbc Mar- 
bois, BeuniouviUe, and was presided by M. de Lac^p^de. The 
committee for the Legislative Body consisted of MM. Ray- 
nouard. Lame, Gallois, Fiauguergucs, and Maine de Biran, and 
the President was the Duke de Massa. M. Raynouard was the 
orator of the Legislative Body, and he spoke with a degree of 
candour au<I energy which was calculated to produce a fatal 
impression o.i iho rest of France. The Emperor immediately 
felt this. "Hie leport of M, Raynouard likewise containe®' 
expKssK IS (lisres})ectful to the l^^^peror, the effect of whicn 
could nut fail to be like a tocsin summoning the people to 
revob. 

'Die ]’mi])eroi said nothing the first day, on learning what had 
passed m the 1-egislative Body; but, on the first of January, 
when all the authorities of the empire were assembled in the 
SaUi (In fl'rune, he delivered a speech, the violence of which’ 
filled the offenders with dismay:—“I have suppressed the 
printing xd‘ youi address,’* said he; “it was of an incendiary 
naturv‘. Elevemlwelftlis of the Legislative Body are, I kijpliw, 
composed of good citizens; and I attach no blame to them; 
but the other twelfth is a factious party, and your com¬ 
mittee was selected from that number. That man named Laine 
is in coriespoudence with the Prince Regent, through the me¬ 
dium of the Advocate de Seze. 1 liave proofs of this fact. The 
report of the committee has hurt me exceedingly. I would 
rather have lost two battles. What does it tend to ? To 
strengthen the pretensions of the enemy. If I were b© 
guided by it, I should concede more tlian the enemy dei:^d8* 

assassinated, March Cith, 1801. Ferdinand IV., King of Naples, dnv^itjlirom 
his States, February 12th, 1806. Saltan Sehm, assassinated, July 18lh, 1808. 
Maria, Queen of Portugal, driven from her States, November 29tb, 1807. 
Charles VJl., King of Denroaik, died a natural death, Mamh l3th, 1808. 
Charles IV., King of Spam, forced to abdicate March ll^th, Ferdinand 

VII. of Spain, forced to abdicate, May 6th, 180B. Sultan Mustapha, assaaai- 
natfd July 28, 1808. Gustavus Adolphus, depoi^ and lianished i from 
Sweden, May lOtb, 1809. Pope Pius VII., dethroned, and imprisoned Jply 
ath# 1809. 

In this long list I have not included the Doge of Venice, deposed ^In 1795 ; 
tbe Doge of Genoa, who was likewise deposed; the Grand Master of MaUa, 
several Italian princes, such as the Duke de Modena,several Gtenuau 
Princes, Electors, and ^dargraves. 
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, B^tise:*1ife'''ask»'w'wouMj-yba-? 
hUte fue stirrbiider ^ Would yooiaiake romc^st^roii&es^^^ 

id tile presi^iee bf T&or object' was to huoaiate i 

sae i ^ life aiwrifided, 4ot never my honour. I was 

, nhl bom ip%hefaiK of kings; I4o not depend on the throiie.’^ 
What is ii throne A few d|al boards, covered with velvets 
Four nloi^ hence, and I will pnb^h the odious rqjort of your 
The vengeance of th^ enemy is directed against my 
person, more than against the French people. But, for that 
reason, should 1 be justifiable in disn^bering tho<8tate ? Most 
i sasbrifice my pride to obtain peac^ I am proud, because I 
am courageous. l am proud> because 1 have done great things 
for France* In a word, France has np^ need of me than I have 
need of her. In three months we sMp^ve peace, or I shall be 
dead. Go to your homes;—it was thus you should have 
rebuked me.” 

, f The Legislative Body, though mute that day, was nevertheless 
the organ of the nation. The committee had been maladroit in 
speaking as it did; but Napoleon was no less so in his reply, 
which, tnough it did not appear in the Moniteur as it was de* 
livered, was nevertheless known throughout Europe eight days 
afterwards. It was like issuing a manifesto against France, 
whilst he ought to have held out a friendly hand to her in the 
• hour of distress, when both mutually required support. The 
Emperor’s reply, which was speedily circulated throughout 
Paris, gave rise to a multitude of commentaries. It was like 
the signal of discord. To the honour of Napoleon, it must be 
mentioned, that though he has been held up as a tyrant, ever 
ready to punish, and as a despot exercising the most arbitrary 
self-will, yet this affair was followed by no measures of severity. 
Among the members of the committee there were men who might 
justly have incurred punishment. M. Lain4 had been actively 
engaged at Bordeaux, at the head of a royalist faction, and was 
about to resume his exertions. The Emperor knew this, and 
perhaps he did wrong not to detain him m Paris. But I say 
again, the Emperor’s disposition was not naturally tyrannical. 
He bo doubt frequently adopted the most arbitrary measures, 
but in those instances it wUl be found that he was usually in- 
BuenCed by rmorts which bhsewed the truth, and biassed his 
jbdgmGnt. When left to himself to make a decision, it was 
idbabst invariably noble a^^gciierous. 

r Gil to 1st of January iiBie brave General Bapp was obliged 
to to Russians to € Bantzic, after a moat heroic 
fThe to w®rB allowed to return to France with 

their arms and baggage* 
were v}olated9...to ' 
to % eria! It is curious to note the thrOe 

which took 

tbftt Evidpe waged ilar agmnst us. The tot jnstanim nccnneii 
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tile brave Kleber.' The seednd^^^ ib4 vi<3|atioa' of the tieat^ 1 1 
by *tibe Prince of Wiitenabei^ at Bremen.' i The> thirds* ^4 i 
pdiaps the most dishonourab^,^ if th^^’eah ^- ®hy di6fe 
m a breach ai iaitb, was ^e wiolation of tlie iconv^ttoal i^^ 
Dantzic. It is honourable ito the character erf the French, aaia ‘ 
nation, that during the twen^two years in which we j^a^ined 
war against the whole of Eulbpe, bur enemieacannollasi^erua 
of a similar breach of faith. Our Generals maintained their 
piide, even amidst perils and reverses; for true honour will never 
appeal to necessity as an ^logy for a dereliction from dutp 

Every day we learned the progress of the Allies from pn vata 
letters, for the Moniteaji^tiU drew a veil over the truth. The 
line of hostile lances iippibayonets was hourly more and more 
closely drawn, and we bCT^d the danger without seeing how it 
could be averted. Napoleon organized one hundred and twenty 
thousand of the national guards to cover Lyons and Paris, and 
to form a reserve. This was our last resource 1 The enemy had 
been for some time in possession of Langres, Dijon, Chalons^^ 
Nancy, and Vaucouleure, and threatened immediately to marcli' 
on Paris. Blucher had established his forces at Saint Dizie# 
and Joinville. On learning that the Austrians were in possession; 
of Bar-sur-Aube, the Emperor determined to quit Paris. H© 
had already liberated the King of Spain and the Pope; Ferdfe 
nand VII. had left Valengay, and Pius VII. had departed from* 
Fontainebleau. By this measure Napoleon hoped to secure the 
friendship of a man who had been guilty of deposing his own 
father. Ferdinand, however, remained his enemy. 

Nothing is more curious than to observe the sudden coldness 
of feeling which some persons betrayed towards Napoleon the 
moment his happy star began to grow dim. In one day 1 heard 
ten different versions of the manner in which he took leave of 
the national guard, and confided his wife and child to their pro^ 
tection. Many, who had witnessed the scene, returned from it 
with tears in their eyes; whilst others regarded as afiectafim^r 
the burst of sensibility which he had evinced when he 
his son to the national gnaid. If 1 had seen him 1 could ha*#e 
guessed whether his feelings were genuine or not, for I kbew 
him too well to be deceived. £hit from all that 1 heard^ I thould 
be inclined to say that he was really animated by the sentiments 
he manifested. He was a father, and he dotm on his child. 
,;^is heart must have been moved when he gazed on the lovely 
Ifby, who had been destined at his birth to wear twenty crowns ) 
but who had been dispossessed of his inhedtance by those ivhb 
were his natural protectors Whatever may now be t^d 
Napoleon’s faiweli to the nadonal guard, there can he no dpub| 
that the enthusiasm of the Parisians wesl$that day at M b 
No person who was idien in the capital can feiiei the 
shouts of Vim Viee le :^i de 
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ijit Carrousel resoui^ed with the oaths of hdelt^ taken hyiha 
officiers of the national guard; and yet, before a few weekir 
elapsed, tliese oaths, so sol^uly pledgedj were betrayed and 
for^tten. 

Napoleon was anxious to make one more attempt to*bring the 
allied Sovereigns to something like reasonable conditions; and 
be accordjipgly sent the Buke de ¥icenza to the head-quarters 
of the allfed army. The Buke was a favourite of the Emperor 
Alexander, and Napoleon was perfectly aware of the importance 
of regaining the friendship of the sov^ign of Russia. Alas! why 
did he ever lose it ? Alexander Ioto him as a brother. Be. 
this as it may, the!Buke de Vicenza was on such a footing with 
the Emperor Alexander, as enabled him to make propositions of 
peace and friendship, with some probi|bility of success. Napo¬ 
leon, with the view of giving more dignity to the Buke, appointed 
him his Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

P It now became necessary that the Emperor should have near 
a minister to correspond with the plenipotentiary. The 
Buke de Vicenza could scarcely expect that tJlie Emperor could 
himself maintain the diplomatic correspondence amidst the rapid 
operations of the prodigious campaign. The Buke de Bassano 
was nominated to this duty. 

About the time when Murat leagued with the enemies of 
France, a curious scene took place in the interior of the palace 
*of Naples. Of this scene I here present to the reader an accu¬ 
rate description, derived from one of the persons who were actors 
in it, and there were but three. I allude to Madame Recamier, 
who, daring her exile, having no hope of seeing Madame de 
Stael at Coppet, determined to proceed to Italyr—to visit Naples, 
its beautiful bay; to see Vesuvius. Such magic scenery is balm 
to a wounded spirit! On her arrival at Naples, Madame Reca- 
mier fixed her abode at the HMel de VEurope, on the Quay di 
Chiata, and immediately formed her little establishment. On 
the morning after herarrifal, she was visited by the Neapolitan 
'Minister for Foreign Affairs,, who wailed upon her by order of 
the King and Queen, to invite her to the palace. Hfewteme 
Jtecamie^^ was more annoyed than flattered by this mark «if royal 
i^painousness. She had known Murat, but he had never been 
of her intimate friends. Indeed, MuiaVs elevatton to royalty 
been so sudde% that he had beeife^pediiy removed from 
fibe sphere of all his early connexions. He bad, ii^ 
iff li|i admired Madame" llecamier, and bad even made love^ 

fcv^ attractive woman of bis acquaintance; 
but fbei g^e him |td uUiderstand that his attentions wem not 

ilbe hint with a good grace. It was 
iM)w very long since Madame Recamier had seen him. As to 
the Queeu,.)^ bad any personal acquaintaitec with her, 

and aho not to entertain any very stroai^ 

j^ediiectiob fer the bister of the man who had persecuted h^ 
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ttid aU-fasi? It was therefore with feelings rather paia6it 

tlian gratifying, that she repaired to the palace. She acoept<Nl 
the invitation because she virouM not^ t^at with 
mark of courtesy shown to her in a foreign land, while she was 
stamped* with the seal of exile. 

TheQueca of Naples was a woman of considerable shrewdness^ i 
energy of character, and talent. I use this latter te|ni in refer-’ 
ence to her political life only. That excepted, «he Was as igao-*- 
rant as a woman can well be, or, I ought rather to say, ds women 
were a hundred years Though wanting in the knowledge 
which is usually acquirelR>y the most “ordinary education, yet, 
if a grave political question came under discussion, she coukl 
speak like a<.weli-infoniaed statesman. • 

Queen Caroline had a-j^culiarity of manner and temper which 
was very far froai agreeable. I allude to her habit of ridiculirig 
and jeering her acquaintance. For my own part, I can truty 
say, that 1 was always nervous for a week after we had any pf 
our rehearsals of plays or quadrilles. This disposition, whiih 
she indulged to a most offensive extent, created for her more 
enemies than her beauty. One may accommodate oneself to'a 
superior rivalry, especially if there be nothing very singulariy 
superior in it; but to be continually reminded of that superiori^ 
is insuflferable, particularly when one has not altogether a con¬ 
temptible opinion of oneself. 

Caroline received Madame Recaraier with transport, l^adatnb 
Recaraier was touched by the kind receptioa she expli'ienced, 
and expressed her heartfelt gratitude to the Queen of Naples. 
** Ah ! ” said Caroline, I shall perhaps soon have to Solicit a 
proof of your friendship, I hope you will not withhold it. I 
shall be much in need of it.” Tliis was on the 16th of January^ 
Every thing that was said in the palace was a subject of conver¬ 
sation in N aples, and all the gossip in the city was faithfully 
reported in the palace. “He must abandon the Emperor/* 
exclaimed the populace. “We will nd longer be dragged from 
our homes, to light at the other end of the world. We mast 
have place.” 

These shouts for peace were, by a curious anomaly, raised by 
men armed with stilettoes, which they brandished with threat¬ 
ening attitudes in front of the palace of Joachim, the ptoiwilar 
King; the king of feathers, who was a great favourite witti the 
Xazzawni del Carmine, His smiling good-h umouredcountenance,. 
his fantastic costume, in short, al Am peculiarities recommended 
him strongly to that class of his subjects above mentioned^ 
Besides, Murat was a man of amiable^dispbsitkm ; be was a ^»od 
htmband, and a good father. But after all, the love of his suIh 
jects was ephemeral, and it was chilled py the fear of .war 
the English invasion. Murmurs incres|^ every day, apd 
could imt go out of his palace withouti^coupterng di 
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groups. Such was the state of things when Madame Recamier 
anrived at Naples. 

In compliance with the inwtation she had received, she pro¬ 
ceeded to the palace about noon. She found the Queen as 
amiable and as gracious as before. Nobody better understood 
the art of captivating those whom she wished to gain over to 
her interests than the Queen of Naples. She possessed this 
great charm in common with her brother Napoleon. Her apart¬ 
ments in the palace at Naples were fitted up with luxurious 
taste. Her bedchamber, which commnded a view of the bay, 
was hung with white satin, the riclnboft folds of which har¬ 
monized admirably with the brilliant complexion of the mistress 
of the apartment. She frequently received visiters whilst in bed, 
as she had been in the habit of doing in Paris. Her bed-curtains 
were of richly worked tulle, lined with pink satin. On receiving 
'"Ipdame Recamier, Caroline expressed her regret at seeing her 
but assured her, that the hardships of that exile would 
considerably mitigated by her residence m Naples. Murat, 
too, who was present at the interview, gave her every assurance 
of the interest he felt in her behalf. How could he do less! 
Who would not have wished to spare a pang of grief to the 
beautiful exile ? When Madame Recamier took her leave, the 
King and Queen invited her to visit them again on the following 
day. She could easily perceive that very uneasy feelings pre¬ 
vailed in the interior of the palace. Public report, indeed, had 
Madame Recamier lent ear to it, would have informed her, that 
happiness was not an inmate of the royal abode, splendicbas it was. 

On the following day, as she proceeded to the palace, every 
thing presented a strange aspect, from the Quay di Chiata to the 
gallery of the throne. Being a stranger in the country, and un- 
^quainted with the turbulent habits of the people, she was half 
inclined to return home, when she beheld the sinister agitation 
which prevailed. She passed through several apartments of the 
palace without seeing a chatoberiain. At length she reached the 
door of the Queen’s chamber; she tapped gently, and Caroline 
herself, who anxiously expected her, opened the door. As soon 
as she entered, she was struck with the extraordinary picture 
' that presented itself. The King and Queen were akme. Murat 
'was pale, his hair disordered, his rolling wildly f and to all 
a^^Pprance he was under the influence of some overpowering 
; e^itement of mind. The Queen, on her part, Was very pale, 
t and much agitated, but her superior fortitude was evident in 
' every glsnce which she darted on her husband*—that man to 
I whom Napdteoa’|tistly^id, ** You are brave only on the field 
j of battle—hj an^ other situation you have not the ooufage of a 

the nanxo 1 for the sake of your own glory! 

a»d»do not show yourself in this 
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state ]” ekclaiojed 'C«wiltne: tto li*r busband^ on the ehtranoe of 
Madame Recamier; '‘'would you wish to convhu^ the Nftl* 
^U^»8 that they have a Kiag who is not Worthy of the na^ ? 
Stay where you arcy I conjure you/' These words /co/i;*^^0tiP 
were utterea in the authoritative tone of J you. 
stay with him for a few momfints/' said the Queen to Madai^e 
Recutmier; " I am going to give a few orders, and will retilnh 
immediately.” r; 

No sooner had Caroline left the room, than Murat flew tot 
Madame Recamier, and^.ing her by the two hands, said, with 
the deepest emotion, " 'Mi me, tell me the truth—^it is certain 
that you must think I have behaved very basely. Is it not so ?” 
—" Be composed,” said Madame Recamier; “ Why this 
imitation? What has happened Alas!” continued the 
unfortunate Murat, sinking into a chair, "does not all France 
vent anathemas on my head ! Am I not called Murat t| 
traitor! Murat the renegade!” He hid his face in his ha 
and burst into tears^ 

On seeing this violent agitation, Madame Recamier immedi- 
ately suspected that he had not determined to sign the treaty 
with Austria and England; a treaty which was calculated to 
alienate him and his children from France; for it would require 
more than the interval of a generation to wipe away such a staiii/ 
With her accustomed good sense, she immediately perceived that 
a little calm advice, oifered by a friend, who, like herself> had 
no personal interest in the question at issue, might give e fixed 
directioi^ bis wavering sentiments. “ Do you ask me for my 
opinion ?” said she, with a serious air. " Ah ! give it me,” he 
exclaimed eagerly, " draw me from the gulf that yawns before 
me. On all sides I see nothing but misfortune and disaster.”— 
" Hear me, then,” resumed Madame Recamier; " you know that 
I do not like the Emperor! 1 am myself an exile, and my 
friends are proscribed. All who are;, dear to me have been 
plunged into misery by Napoleon. still, in spite of thosdl 
considerations, 1 will give you the sstee advice which 1 would^ 
give to my own brother in the like circumstancesyou *ougfe^ 
not to forsake the Emperor.*^No, 1 say again, you ought tid^> 
to forsake him!” As she uttered these words, Murat b^ime 
xnore and more pale. He looked at her for some moments with* 
out making any reply^ Then, rising with impetuosity, he took 
her hand, and led her to the bidcony before the window, and 
pointing to the bay of Naples, already filled with English shipi^ 
ne exclaimed, in a voice naif stified with emotion: "Behold! 
look yonder! and now tell me whether lUts is the moment wh^ 
Frmice should address to me the title of ira^or * 

Madame Recamier was astounded at what , she heard i 

... 

. wi^n the paet Ronr« she .coiditlit^ ^ 

not yet come to any decision ; and yet the English hbn^ 
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;%njtered Epinal; another that th# Prussians were masters 
Ch^ and that the Austrians were in 

’CMmbeiy. The army of Silesia, j^ommanded by Blucher, 
establish^ itself in the vicinity of Paris, for so we may term St, 
Bizier^ ani Joinville. The enemy Ws at length on the Marne. 
Then tlie Emperor quitted Paris 1 01e had long hesitated before 
adopted this course, either because he was waiting to see the 
effect of the negotiations (|pened at Frankfort, or because he 
looped that there would be a%eneraji rising in France at the sight 
of the foreign invaders. Doubtless this was naturally to be 
expected from the bravery and energy of the French people. 
^But he himself had worn out all their springs of action—they 
ha|i lost their elasticity. The most determined and the most 
required repose; a general desire for it prevailed from the 
i^ of the soldier to me palace of the Marshal. Napoleon 
f could be brought to understand the law of necessity. He 
endeavoured to make every thing yield to him, whilsthe himself 
would never bend to circumstances. At this time Parisian 
society presented an extraordinary aspect. Grief and alarm now 
prevailed in those houses which had but recently been the scenes 
of uninterrupted festivity. The numerous families arrayed in 
mourning q||t a gloom over the streets and public promenades, 
and it was particularly melancholy to observe the many young 
^“"^ales who wore widow’s weeds. This last circumstance struck 
Emperor of Russia, as he himself informed me. Whilst the 
peror was in^phampagne, q^hibiting a last proof of that talent 
and energy wl^h had raised nim to one of the first thrones in 
the world, M. de Talleyrand remained in Paris, and his intrigues 
gMp;;^the finishing stroke to Napoleon’s misfortunes. 

Tpas said, that the Emperor, on the eve of his departure to 
Jpfi me army, summoned M. de Talleyrand to the Tuileries, and 
there spoke to him in a tone that be called more than 

Sprm, of the affairs of Spain. It would appe« that the Emperor 
not at that titoe very well acTpinted with the stylq^f con¬ 
versation which was maintained in the,coterie of M. (fpTalley- 
rand, when the affairs of Spain came under discussion. Well, 
Monsieur de Talleyrand,’^ said the Eraperoil^alking straight 
to him, ** 1 think it is somewhat strange lhat you should 
1 made you the gaoler of Ferdinand, when you yourself 
the proposition to me!’’ Talleyrand, assumed ope of his 
rible looks; h|ltlf closing his little eyes, and screwing up 
Ks.;,.'Jips, he stood vWitR^oe hand resting upon the back of a 
lba!oth^ m m waistcoat-pocket. I^hing increases 
^ tojh as iolness. The Emperor w ijfc olettUv irritated 
imnoovability of countenanWand coolness of 
and ho e|c}ainied in a voice of thunder, and stamping 
his " ISQjy.do yoirf not answor mo?'' Tho same silence 

mit^ if spoil’s eyes flashy frre» Talleyrand be- 

icamef alarmed* not without mson* and then he stammered out 
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tiifi following words, which werO certainly any thing 
factory :—** l am at a loss to understand what yo# 
means.” Napoleon attempted to speak, but rage chokea hw 
utterance. He ad vanced first one step, then a secotS, |ben a thirdi 
until at length he cameclose up to the Prince of iBenevontO. 
He then raised his hand to the height of the Princess chin, 
and continuing to advance, he forced Talleyrand to renedi, 
which was no easy matter, owing ^ the defect in one of his fee<^,| 
However, it was more advisable to recede thmi advance, for tlii*'^ 
Empefror’s little hand was still held up, and was clenched in the 
form necessary for giving what is vulgarly called a coup de poing. 
However it was not given. The Emperor merely drove the 
Prince of Benevento, half walking, half hobbling, along; >the 
whole length of the large cabinet of the Pavilion de Flor^ fj^ , 
length the Prince reached the wall of the apartment, and 
leon repeated,—So you presume to say that you did not advise 
the captivity of the Princes ?” Here the scene ended. It had 
already been too long, and at the same time not long enough. 
Since the Emperor had gone so far he ought to have gone a little 
farther, and sent the Prince of Benevento to Vincennes, consign¬ 
ing him to the hands of General Dumesnil, with the recohi-' 
mendation to treat him with all possible respect>#but to keep 
him rigidly au secret. Machiavel truly says, One should ^ 
make an enemy bp halves. ‘ 

On the evening of the day on which this scene was acted^ 
Prince of Benevento had company. The Chaii||3erlain on d^^ 
at the Tuileries had overiieard every thing, ant^lfed repeated all 
he knew; for the truth is, though I am sorry to; say it, the 
servants of honour j who dance attendance upon royalty, 
but little frpm servants of any other kind. As I was i^Pllf 
lady of honour to a Princess, I may attack this class of pe<lplh 
without the fear of b^g thought unjust or prejudiced; ana l 
have often thought, vifien we were assembled in the sa/ow Je 
sert?fcgj. gossiping about did not concern us, that we Ve^y 
much'&embled those who were amusing themselves iii a similar 
way in the i^ry below us. However this may fe, it is 
theless certain, J|kt the chamberlain on duty at the Tuilerihs, 
whose name I need not mention, reported that the Prince d6 
.Benevento had received a doup de poing ftom the Emperor. 
M. de Talleyrand, as I have already observed, had a party that 
’»ame evening, and one of the visiters, who Was on familiar terms 
with the Prince> Stepped up to him, Ah, M6nseignetii4 

what have I Im^d What f ’ inquired the Prince, with one 
©f his cool impeWlrtible looks .—** I have been informed thaltfcd 
Emperor treatw^oti! ...interrupted the Pripei^ 

'** that is a thing that happens every day, every day.” ‘ TSfe 

Prince had heaTci no mention of the coiip de poing^ of whiq^^h 
flattered himselfdoljddy-knew; and when he sai Setetyd^^^ 
merely meant that the'Emperor out of temper and unreaeoill^ 

Madame JuNoT— vol. ii. 2 i 
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able every 4ayr ‘ M. Talleyrand's friend, however, wba had 
|kO |^y r^ned notions of etiquette, as may be readily ima^ned 
from hk address to the Prince, took it into his head mat Talley*; 
rand was in the daily habit of receiving a blow with the 6st, or 
at least a box on the ear, from the Emperor^ This mistake gato 
rise to a fuftd of mei-riment when it came to be reported that the 
Prince de Benevento daily submitted to the Emperor's correction 
with that indifference which might be inferred from the negligent 
shrug of the shou|dei's that accompanied the words, “Every day! 

Mon dieu!—iSery day." 

I am not competent to judge of the merits of the military 
movements made by the Emperor in Champagne, but 1 have 
heard it alleged that his genius never was so brilliantly dis¬ 
played il in that campaign. He drove the Prussians from St. 
Dkuer; and this triumph was almost immediately followed by 
the battle of Brienne. What painful feelings must have arisen 
in his mind, while he was fighting to preserve hk crown, under 
the walls of the old college where, in hk boyhood, he had 
passed so many happy hours. At Brienne he had also fought 
battles, but they were followed by no pangs of grief or remorse, 
Hk soldiers were his college companions, his ammunition snow¬ 
balls, and the ransom of the prisoners some fruit, a book, or a 
print. I have freq^^ntly heard the Emperor describe his amuse¬ 
ments at 1 recollect in particular, one day, when 

Madame de. Brienne; })aid a visit to Madame M^re, accompanied 
by her nie<k, Madame de Lomenie. The Emperor, who was 
present, co^^^scd with her for a considerable time with almost 
filial aftecttiHi. The respect he showed to Madame de Brienne 
was unmixed w ith any trace of affectation; his behaviour to her 
was perfectly easy <emd natural. I am certain th|yt Napoleon 
mustihave suffered cruelly on the day of the battle of Brienne. 
I am sura of it, frodl tiie complacency wi|h, which I have so often 
heard him dwell on the happiniiss he enjojred at college. It was 
there that he first became acquainted with Bourrienne. 

The battle of Brienne was followed by severa|^^thers. In 
the.^^idst of these conflicts, when cannons werii^.jtearing and 
blo<&' flowing in every part of France, from die banks of the 
Rhine to those of the Mincio, a congress was opened, as if in 
derision of the impotence of human will. This congress held 
its fflttings at CbiiUllon, in the heart of one of our pi^^vinces. 
Its members were Count Stadion, for Austria; Baron Hum¬ 
boldt^ fcjtr jPrussia; Coi gt Razumowsky, for Ruswa; whilst 
Lord Atodeen, Lord ^thcart, and “Lord Gi^tlereagb, the 
E^lkh'Mjpkter for Foreign Afi’airs, representeid the interests o£ 
C^eat .Prifisu* This latter circumstance might have enabled 

his fate was decreed. England being 
itipferii|||ed by throe niefnbers at the congress, sufficiently indi¬ 
cated degree of infiuence she was a^ut to claim over the 
■“d^tiny of Napoleop; whilst, at the same time, the other powers 
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showed their submission to England by each sending icmly one 
pl^iipotentiary^ As to France, she sent only one individa^^ 
tile Congress at Chlitillon, and that was General Caulaincourl^ 
the Duke de Vicenza.* He was then, nobody Imiows for why. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. I know very well the pritate 
motive which induced the Emperor to send him boPChhtillon; 
but one thing which I cannot comprehend is, how Napoleon 
should ima^e that that reason could hare atiy weight in the 
scale of general interests. The reason to v^ich I allude | 
the cordial friendship with which the Efhperor Alexander 1 
honoured the Duke de Vicenza. It was one of those friend- , 
ships, almost fraternal, which are so rare in the world, and, ; 
above all, rare among Sovereigns. But in the circumstances in 
which Alexander stood, being called to the head of the gigantic 
coalition of Europe, he appeared in the face of the whole world as 
the opponent of Napoleon; and therefore the latter was wrong in 
flattering himself that any private interest could have weight* 
'with him, in opposition to the general interests. Sovereigns 
have two natures. Napoleon well knew this. 

Whilst the Congress was sitting, the allied armies were 
advancing on Paris, and enclosed us within their mnks. The • 
Emperor fought and gained several battles, and seimed to sttr- 
mss himself in energy and talent. But whatavailed this ? 
France was overrun with enemies, who wei^if^Bfching in aB 
directions upon the capital. ■ ’ 

The victory of Champaubert revived a faint; ray of hope. 
Alsuview, the Russian General, was taken, within of six 
thousand men and forty-five officers. This was succHseded by the 
battle of Montmirail. General Sacken, with a paii of the army 
of Silesia, commanded by Blucher, was attacked and beaten by 
the Emperor. Twenty-five pieCes of artillery, three thcMElimnd 
killed, two thousand vended, and a thousa^ prisoners, were? 
the result of this battl^i which, as well as the engagement of 
the preceding day, proved the inferiority of Blucher, and, indeed, 
of all who wgp opposed to the Emperor. 

Two days'bifore the battles of Montmirail and Chamjpaiti^^, 
the Duke de Baliino, who bad been daily urging the EmpSor 
to send more exibnsive instructions to the Duke de Vicenza, had 
at length prevailed on Napoleon to draw up the powers and to 
sign tn^, in order that tney might be forwarded to Ch^tillon. 
On the eve of the battle of Champaubert, the Duke said to the 
Emperor, Sire, the powers are rea^”—I will sign them?^ 
to-morrow,” repKed Na^leon. If i should be killed, t^yi 
will not be want^; if 1 should conquer, we shall then be abler 

* The Emperor, who highly and justly esteemed the Duke de Bassahh^ 
withdrawn him frou» the poet of Minister for Foreign Affairs, merely to 
petty passions, which he nad not time to contend with. He gave the thiklty 
Basswo full powers to correspond with Chafillon. But to have done any ] 
it wdhld have bef*h requisitef or him to have been on the spot. 
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to treat with better advantage.” Next day the Duke de Bassano, 
who, it is well known, was with the Emperor in his battles, 
went to him after the victory, and presented to him the powers 
which he had . promised to sign. The Emperor made the .same 
reply as that which he had given on the preceding day.* The 
Duke de Blspno withdrew much disappointed. On the evening 
of the battle of Montmirail he again urged the Emperor to sign 
the powers. But some strange visions had entered the Emperor’s 
brain. He smil^, and, looking at the maps of France and 
Europe which lay before him:—“ I now stand in such a situa¬ 
tion that I need not yield an inch of ground,” said he to the 
Duke, ‘' and I will sign nothing.” 

The campaign of France is a sublime effort of Napoleon’s 
genius, and platies him in the rank of the most celebrated 
captains, if not at their head. But what result did he antic^te I 
Whfit conclusion could be expected from partial victorieijlllike 
those of Montmirail and Charapaubert, whilst innumerable 
legions covered our plains on the north and south. The Con¬ 
gress of Chatillon, it is true, held out some hope, but, as I have 
before observed, the presence of three envoys from England 
might have opened the eyes of the Emperor, even though he 
bad been blinded by the blaze of his ancient glory. The follow¬ 
ing curious anecdote, the correctness of which 1 can vouch for, 
1 bad from the party concerned : 

' When the Count d’Arlois arrived at Vesoul, he was ac¬ 
companied by several persons attached to the Bourbon cause, 
while a crowd of persons, who came to meet him, were awaiting 
his arrival to pay homage to him such as never was rendered to 
Napoleon. The Prince had met with an old Swiss officer, named 
Wildermetz. This person was despatched to the Russian head¬ 
quarters to request that the Emperor Alexander would authorize 
the Count d'Artois, and I believe the blinc de Berry, to proceed 
to the head-quarters of the Allied Sovereigns, and enter them¬ 
selves as volunteers during the campaign for reconquering France. 
M. de Wildermetz was charged with a similar me^ge to Count 
Stadion for the Emperor of Austria. . He likewise had a letter 
accrediting him to Prince Mettemich. On his arrival at the 
Russian head-quai*ters, he saw the Emperor Alexander, who ad¬ 
dressed him thus: “Monsieur Wildermetz, you will tell the 
Count d’Artois that I am extremely sorry to be obligedto refuse 
request; but |^e are just now engaged in conferences of a 
smou»;|U>d impoi^ant n|iiure. They may terminate in maintain- 
:,,^g Najyoleon on the throne of I'Voncc. Under 

these their Royal Higlmesses would be placed 

here in a^wkward position ; and, it!^very respect, it is better 
that they libpuld femain some time longeron the frontier.” 
de Wilderiajstz returned to Franche-Comte, to report this answer, 
V but the bad left the place before he arrived* Napoleon 

' hoped to dbft of the hostile army after him, when he 
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fell back upon Saint-Diaier. This was a noble resolution, and 
one the gener^ty of which the Parisians ought to have been* 
sensible. But he was pursued by only a corps of ten thousand 
men,*and the entire mass of the allied force fell upon Parish with 
all the fury of a tempest. The Emperor of Russia waited only 
to direct tne attack on La Fere-Charapenoise, and tlfen proceed 
to Paris, as if he had been making a journey from Moscow to St, 
Petersburg. The enemy was at the gates of Paris, and yet no 
measures had been taken for the defence of ^e capital. The 
Russians had the courage to burn their palaces, why did we not 
fire our faubourgs for their reception ? We had not even arms 
wherewith to equip our men. Ammunition, too, was wanting* 
Was this from want of foresight, or was it the insult of treason! 
Alas4, it is too true, that we had among us at that period many 
Jsfhcfw^ere unworthy the name of Frenchmen. 

lip Cossacks committed atrocious horrors in the department 
of the Ain. They then marched upon Sens. Dijon was laid 
under a contribution of two millions. Semur was subjected to 
their insults, not only in the persons of its inhabitants, but in 
those of its municipal body; and Montbard! which now con¬ 
tained the grave of one who would have valiantly defended it 
—Montbard, which was likewise the cradle of a man* whose 
fame belonged to all Europe, was delivered up to the pillage of 
the allied troops. Montbard was the favourite retreat of Buffcm ^ 
he had fitted up a house there with exquisite taste. The gardens 
were superb, and the greenhouses and plantations were objects 
of curiosity to travellers. All was now laid waste. My father- 
in-law’s bouse was visited with a similar fate by the exterminat¬ 
ing hand of the invaders. The unfortunate old man was un¬ 
able to bear up against this new calamity, following so closely on 
the death of his much-beloved "son. He died a few weeks after 
the invasion, without ^er recovering his speech, which he lost 
by a paralytic attack, occasioned by the sight of the Russian 
and Uerman uniforms. 

Our fertile provinces were now inundated with battalions of 
barbarians, and every day their destroying lines approximated 
closer and closer. At this period I maintained a pretty ex¬ 
tensive correspondence, and received accounts on which I could 
rely, from all parts of France. These accounts filled me with 
the most poignant grief. The government, acting on its secret 
principles, prohibited the journals from publishing the truth. 
Whether this measure were wise or a#wise, I do not pretend to 
determine. This, however, I can say, that the intelligence most 
cautiously concealed was always well known, and that, perhaps, 
it would at that time have been better and wiser policy to allow 
a perfectly free interchange of thought. Througnout the whole 

, • 1 ' ' ' 

• The Count de Buffon wrote great part of his NatunilHistwy at hisootailiy- 
house close to the town. 
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of this crisis the Emperor's conduct was doubtless admirable; 
bat yet ali he did led to no eifective result. The battle of Mon- 
tereau was doubtless one of the most brilliant conceptions of his 
genius, and one of the most remarkable examples of the valour 
of our troops, and the skill of our generajp.* but what we then 
wanted was peace—with peace all might have been saved. 

An opera de circonstancef entitled the ** Or^amfM” was 
brought out in Paris, at the very time when the Count d'Artois 
was at Vesoul.f. At such a time the title might well have 
appeared ominous, but a sort of general vertigo seemed to pre¬ 
vail. I well remember the first performance of the Oriflamtm, 
It was like a national convention of the beau monde. Every box 
was filled. The Faubourg St. Germain saw with enthusiasm the 
title of the Oriflammef and prepared to bestow on tlie piece the 
most extravagant applause. I was then in the habit of ^eing 
many of the residents of the royal Faubourg, and their joy knew 
no bounds. I never could understand the affectation which 
suggested the production of Charles Martel, the Onflamme, les 


* Napoleon had tlie peculiar faculty of uniting military eloquence to all the 
Mother qualities of a great captain. His orders for the day, his proclamations to 
I the army, his words of encouragement during an action, were all replete with 
; those warlike sallies of magic touch that intoxicate tlie soldier while they lead 
him on,|o gloiy. The memory of his comrades, more faithful dian history, can. 
relate a thoui^nd instances of this kind, of which the following occurred near 
!Montcreau, in the unfortunate though remarkable year of 1814. 

Tlie Emperor, after having beaten Prince Blucher in the succe.ssive battles of 
Charapaubert, Montmirail, Chhteau-Thierry and Vauchamps, sometimes en¬ 
gaged on the Seine, sometimes on ihe Marne, every where conqueror in person 
without a moment of leisure to benefit by his victories at this critical juncture, 
attacked vehemently Prince Schwartzenburg and the Austrians, who were ad¬ 
vancing on his right, and had gained the high road leading to Paris. The troops 
of the Prince had established themselves on the bridge at Montereau, which the 
Duke of Belluno endeavoured in vain several times to take : it was after these 
unsuccessful attempts that the Emperor arrived on the heights of Surville, that 
commanded the town as well as the junction of the rivers &ine and Tonne, and 
)by his presence, decided the fate of the day. He pointed the guns himself, be 
directed the discharge of each, and so well was the artillery arranged, that the 
Wirtemberg troops in Montereau were slain in great numbers. Schwartzenburg 
notwithstanding endeavoured to silence the Emperor's batteries, but the balls 
from the town flew over the plains of Surville witliout any serious result to the 
Trench army. Several of Napoleon’s generals remonstrated seriously with their 
commander at the constant exposure of his person in so critical a moment, and 
it was tlien that he replied with a gaiety of countenance, “ Fear nothing^ my 
j&iends, the bullet which will kill me is not yet cast." These memoraMe words 
ar# remembered by every artilleryman of die army, and have often been re- 
pesded them in moments of the hottest fire. 

MontemUi was taken: the enthusiasm of the soldiers, of the young officers, 
and of the iahal^ntsqf the town, was increased-by tins victory gained by the 
Emperor ip p^on. £|it hope of final soccesg i|a|t pot greater among the su¬ 
perior officers |han it hsit been for some time past, and all these heroic efforts, 

' while th^ uphold glory and renown of the army, could not save 

t Fonpprty the .Kio^ of Fiance had the Ofifiamme, or great standard, carried 
, before thesis when they went to the wars. 
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Gaulois et les France, and various other pikes de circonstamef 
in which there appeared an array of old namesy like the dead 
exhumed from their graves. The success of the Onjiamm was 
extraordinary. The authors certainly could not be accused oC 
iKwalist opinions. I can answer for one of them at least, that is 
M. Etienne. The otlllr was M. Baour Lormian, The miistCy 
which was exquisitely beautiful, was the joint production of 
MM. Paer, Mehul, Berton, and Kreutzer. 

The Austrians were now before Grenoble maintaining a heavy 
cannonade. Affairs every day assumed a mole sombre aspect. 
The invaders were advancing upon us with such terrible speed 
and regularity, that nothing seemed likely to check theirpro- 
gress. The Austrians were penetrating into Dauphine ; tlie Eng¬ 
lish and Spaniards were advancing by the Pyrenees. Hitherto 
our attention had been exclusively directed towards the north; 
but now the torrent was gaining upon us on all sides. One of 
the most remarkable singularities of that period was the gay 
aspect of Paris during the winter of 1814. Masked balls and 
private balls were given without intermission, and yet the disas¬ 
trous intelligence that was daily received put dozens of families 
into mourning. Meanwhile the Emperor acquired some partial- 
advantages over the allied armies. But what did they avail ? 
Only to show the more convincingly that all was lost. Tr^^son» 
too, had made rapid progress. In many towns the'whi^ flag 
was concealed in some of the houses, in anticipation of the * 
favourable moment for raising the cry of “Vive le Roi.” How 
was it that the Duke de Rovigo, who was sincerely attached to 
the Emperor, did not make himself acquainted with the real 
stale of France at that time ? But the truth is, that the Duke 
was a most incompetent minister of the police. Toulouse, Bor¬ 
deaux, and a great part of the south, where trade had suflered 
greatly by the war, ardently prayed for peace, setting aside any 
wish for the return of the Bourbons. 

Will it be believed that Napoleon’s evil star now so completely 
ruled his destiny, that he allowed himself to be misled by false 
reports of the march of the enemy’s forces; which reports, how¬ 
ever, caused the loss of Paris. After the affair of Saint-Dizier, 
the Emperor’s object was to make a diversion, to draw together 
all the enemy’s forces, and to give a decisive battle, which should 
deliver Paris. Information, which was subsequently ascertained 
to be false, induced Napoleon to march to meet the corps of 
Wetzingerode, with a force amounting only to ten thousand men, 
ail caviriry. In his rear there were no infauti*y; in short, no 
army. The marches and seoantarmarches requisite for this o^>era- 
tion caused Napoleon to ^iose four days. This loss was irro- 
parable. 

Now that I have arrived at the moment when we bade fareh 
weli to ouf days of glory, I must mention an occurreUce w||ch 1 
thinic sufftciently important to claim a place in these MSmrs j; 
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J allude to the presentation t© the city of Paris of the last flags 
taken by the Emperor from the enemy. It was a most imposing 
ceremony, and the recollection of it must be still vitid m the 
minds of many of my own age. I shall never foiget what I felt 
on that occasion. It was on a Sunday j the weatnerwas superb 
for that season of the year; for it was twn the end of February. 
An immense concourse of people thronged the ouays of we 
Louvre, the Place du Carrousel, and the Rue de ilivoli. The 
Minister of the War Department, who already, in his heart, had 
pronounced an anathema on the colours which he bore in triumph/ 
took a conspicuous part in the ceremony. The cortege passed 
along the Quay, the Place du Carrousel, and the Pont Royal, in 
admirable order. First came General Hulin and all his staff, 
preceded by a numerous military band ; then followed the staff 
of the genaarmerie of Paris, the national guard, and Anally the 
ten flags, two of which were borae by officers of the imperial 
guard. I could not help remarking the expression which was 
imprinted in the countenances of these two men. It partook at 
once of the pride of triumph, and the dejection which necessarily 
followed the reflection —xhese ^flags w&re taken from the enemy 
only twenty leagues from Paris! The other eight flags were 
borne by four officers of the line and four officers of the national 
guard. Next came the Minister of the/l^ar Department in 
his carriage, followed and preceded by his aides-de-camp, like- 
' W’ise, in carriages, which, by the way, I may observe, had rather 
a ludicirous efiect. The procession was closed by the imperial 
guard and troops of the line. It entered the court of the Tuile- 
ries by the triumphal arch of the Carrousel, and the Minister of 
the War Department, having halted under the vestibule de 
I’Horloge, there received the flags, which he was afterwards to 
present to the Empress. 

King Joseph, whom the Emperor had left in Paris as his 
lieutenant-general, that day reviewed the national guards. The 
Place du Carrousel and the Court of the Tuileries were filled 
with troops. I saw King Joseph at a distance, riding along the 
ranks of the national guards and troops of the line. His striking 
resemblance to the Emperor might have made me fancy myselt 
transported back to the glorious days of the Consulate and the 
Empire. When the flags were carried through the court of the 
Tuileries the drums beat and the national guards presented arms; 
that movement Kliifelectrifying, and a general shout of ** ¥ive 
VMmpemif l'l was once more re-echoed by the walls of the 
Tuiledfes.; The Minister of the War Ltepartmefit first proceeded 
to the hali of theiCoimcil of was received by a 

master b^lhe ca^monies. He wa#S^|^rds conducted it the 

wher^ Count de grand master mP the 

cmremonl^^^liwaimd hi^. The Connt de S4gur introduced him 
to the where the Empress, surrounded by her 

ladies lE^^'gentiefnen in waifing, the princes, gtimd digmtaries> 
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msiiisters, and gmnd officers of the rieceived 

pesented to’ her by the Minister of the War Beba^tnent (the 
Bake de Feltre). A formal speech was delivered by the Bake, 
to which the Empress replied very briefly. After this solemn 
ceremony the flags were conveyed to the InvalideSj and consigned 
to the care of that samf Marshal Serrarier, to whom Napoleon 
gave such a good-natured reproof, when a year afterwards he 
found the H6tel des Invalides deserted by his old brothers in 
arms, who had fought with him in Egypt and Italy. Of the 
^n flags one was Austrian, four Prussian, and live Russian. 
They were brought to Paris by Baron Mortemart, one of the 
Emperoris orderly officers. 

One evening Cardinal Maury came to visit me. When he 
entered, I observed that he looked particularly dull. I had two 
01' three friends with me; and he asked me to favour him with 
a few minutes’ conversation in my cabinet. (As soon as we entered 
he closed the door, threw himself on a sofa, and folding his arms 
with an air of despondency, he said, All is lost! Heaven alone 
can save us by a miracle! We must now invoke that miracle, 
for I have ordered prayers of forty hours.” I shuddered! 
Prayers of forty hours! It seemed like the preparation for death. 
It was the precursor of the death of our country. “ Heavens P' 
I exclaimed, “ surel^^we may hope that the genius of the Em¬ 
peror . ...” The Cardinal shook his head mournfu%.~-^“ He 
is dragging us into the abyss into which he has plunged himself! 
His obstinacy banishes all hope. Oh ! that we lived in the days 
in which ecclesiastics bore the halberd and the sword. Old as 
I am I would mount ray horse. I w'ould go to the Emperor and 
say, “ Sire, if those who are about you have not courage to let 
you hear the truth, I will tell you that you are hurling yourself 
and France to destruction. I have come to lend my feeble aid 
in her defence.”—“ No, Cardinal,” said I, do not regret your 
mission of peace and conciliation. Remain with us, and pray for 
the success of ouii^arms.” 

The most disastrous news had succeeded the delusive hope 
which for a moment cheered us. In the space of five days the 
Emperor had beaten all the corps of the army of Silesia, and 
driven them between the Aisne and the Marne. The five corps 
of the army of > Silesia lost more than twenty thousand men in 
the space of five days. The genius of the army of Italy once 
more favoured Napoleon; yet her smiles but transient. 
The Emperor’s able and rapidly-conceived plans were all defeated 
by whom? By Bluche|jjrij^ fugitive of Jenal the prisoner df 
Imbeck I In the meanM|ii ^ \tbe party of the old noblesse inm 
^inihg strength. Th^^llal told me many remarkable |)ar- 
titulars on this subject,' which I noted down the same evenings 
The Emperor,” said he, ** does not attach sufficient importanisfe 
tq old recollections. Even the deffi<^8 of the regime bf 
Boufbonsy wheiieontrast^ with thorn <3^ 

Madame JuNOT-^voL, II. 2 k 
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into blessings. The pusilknimify of Lonis XVI. and all the 
abuses of his reign vanished, in comparison with the absolutism 
of Napoleon.”-—** Do you then think it possible,” said I, ** that 
the Bourbons will ever return to France?” * At first he made 
no reply. This subject did not please him. The Bourbons 
would certainly not receive him on their arrival in France. His 
letter to Bonaparte was an insult, and he had been so usefully 
devoted to the royal cause that his defection could not but be 
regarded as treason.—** Yes,” said the Cardinal, after a pause, 
** Uiey will return; and the emigrants, who have been continually 
blundering, will, for once, probably see their way rightly, and 
will manoeuvre by instinct, if not by talent. If this result do 
not arrive, it must be owing to a renewal of the same faults 
which they committed at Coblentz, at the time of the emigra¬ 
tion. The Emperor has loaded them with favours. Tie will see 
their gratitude.” 

The Cardinal was right. The greatest fault Napoleon ever 
committed to surround himself with men who, whilst they 
kissed his hand, were plotting treason against him. He who 
so often followed the maxims of Macchiavel ought to have 
borne in mind the following precept: ** Never restore to men, 
the half of what they have lost, for they will use it against you.” 

Bordeaux soon opened its gates to the Duke d’Angouk’rae. 
The Prince was preceded by an Anglo-Spanish advanced guard. 
At length I received from Chatillon, where I had many friends, 
intelligence of the rupture of the congress. Napoleon, after 
long insisting on the bases of the treaty proposed at Frankfort, 
presented, through the medium of the Duke de Vicenza, a 
counter-project, declaring that he, Napoleon, would consent to 
remain Sovereign of France circumscribed within its old limits, 
with only the addition of Savoy, Nice, and the Isle of Eiba.^ 
The allies rejected all these propositions, and faithfully adhered 
to the declarations of the treaty, offensive and defensive, signed 
at Cha,umont on the 1st of Marcli—the situalmii of Napoleon 
had changed since the treaty of Frankfort. 

The definitive reply was given on the 19th of March. Na¬ 
poleon resolved, that if he fell, his fall should be without a 
parallel. On the 20th and 21st of March, he fought the battles 
erf Arcis-sur-Aube. On these two days he exposed himself to 
danger like a common soldier, giving proofs of the rarest courage 
and presence of mind, at a time when he must have been a prey 
tO; harassing anxiety. The enemy % artillery kept up a 

tg^bk fire! The balls bounded through the air without inter- 
miasion. ‘ in the very heat of the enga^ment, there eam^p a 
coim t>f tte|i^cfed phalanx, coin^^^Erf' men, whose cimage 
'bad' mi; a hatred battlel^^lpHNn the old guard. At 

♦ He lo a portion of Italy Pf f'rince Rag^e, the Grand 

©nehy of of Neufeh^i The latter for Bdrifljwr. 

■, Aclaose 
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the moment when the corps arrived on the field, the Emperor 
saw that the danger was imminent. He formed the troops 
into squares. The enemy^s fire redoubled; and a bomb fell 
close to the forlhiost rank of one of the squares. In spite of 
the long-tried courage of the veterans, this occurrence caused *4 
movement in the ranks. Napoleon immediately saw how im¬ 
portant was the result of that moment. He spurred his horse 
and galloped up close to the Bomb-shell, and turning to the 
troops, said with a smile, ** Well! what is the matter? surely 
you arc not frightened at this V *—In another instant the shell 
burst ; and not only did Napoleon and his horse escape unhurt, 
but no injury was sustained by any one. This was the way in, 
which Napoleon led his troops to victory. 

Ferdinand VII. had now returned to his kingdom. On his 
arrival at La Flania, near Figuieres, his person was delivered up 
by Marshal Suchet, in the presence of the two combined armies. 
Thus did the long Peninsula war terminate just at the point at 
which it began :—and to complete the mortificatioi|^^pain, whose 
soil had been drenched with the blood of so many martyrs of 
liberty, was a few months afterwards again made subject to the 
stupid and tyrannical yoke of right divine. Slavery was the^ 
reward of all the noble sacrifices made in the cause of freedom. 

I have now arrived at the crisis of our misfortunes. The 
Emperor was forsaken by all his allies. Murat had totally 
abandoned him. He occupied Tuscany, and had become, as it* 
were, the ally of Ferdinand IV., his enemy, the man who re¬ 
garded him as a usurper. Both now marched together against 
the French. I have already mentioned that the Emperor Na¬ 
poleon was misled by a false report, either through treachery or 
accident. This error was fatal to Paris, which was abandoned, 
with no other defenders than Clarke, the War Minister, and 
King Joseph: the latter abandoned us. Though I entertain a 
profound respect for General Clarke, I must confess that I do not 
think he was (||ual to the important trust reposed in him.'^ 
But the main spring which set all the machinery in motioh was 
M. de Talleyrand, whom the Emperor would have done well to 
lodge in Vincennes. It was not the unassisted efforts of the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain that brought about the restoration: it is 
a great error to suppose so. No doubt the royalists had in 
Paris very active coteries of intriguing priests and women; but 
these obscure arsenals merely prepared the arms which were 
directed against the Emperor. M. de TaMyrand was not jth# 
sole author of the restoration, he merely fixed the cockades 
wem already prepared. To this he will owe all his celebrity, 
anISiottova political which is not sigoa^i^d by any 

incident important to l^Wuntry. In spite of ths^Hosuwwi^ 
that time charted by a chorus ofiold women, in honour of the 
genius of M. de Talleyrand, it might fairly be asked whai^ 
ever done eithe^/or or against France* He is a mailed wit, and 
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liis bons-mots are excellent. But wit is his only qualification. 
It is a finely-painted curtain, behind which there was absolutely 
mthmg tiil the 30th of March. On the 30th of March M. de 
Talleyrand distinguished himself by doing somUhing important 
against France. I will briefly trace his course during that 
memorable period. 

The danger became daily more and more pressing. The Em¬ 
peror momentaiily received, intelligence of new defections. The 
conscripts were refractory and discontented: treason multiplied 
in the departments and rendered more frightful the disasters 
caused by the presence of the allied troops. There was no re¬ 
cruiting ; contributions could no longer be levied, and money 
was scarce. Our most fertile provinces were desolated by the 
requisitions of the enemy. This disastrous state of things was 
aggravated by Napoleon himself, by his fatal distrust of the 
population of Paris. He was afraid to arm that population too 
long before the hour of danger really arrived, and then peifidy 
in the hour oRieed had neutralized our means of defence. He 
was deceived, as I have said, at Saint-Dizier, by Wintzingei ode’s 
corps of cavalry which he took for the enemy’s advanced guard, 
and having repulsed it, he discovered that the main army was 
not in its rear: what an error ! He now found that he had been 
betrayed. He saw before him his own ruin, and that of France. 
He determined on a retrograde movement behind the foic&t of 
Fontainebleau. 

The inhabitants of Paris were in a state of the most painful 
aqjUfty. What was to be their fate ? We concealed all that 
iji^^ld conceal of our valuables, and prepared for flight: hut 
in wnich direction were we to go? The English weie advancing 
by the way of Guienne; the Austrians by the Lyonnais, the Boiir- 
bonnais, and Bui gundy. Champagne was the theatie of war, as 
well .as the provinces towards Flaudeis. On all sides there were 
disasters and ruin, towns and villages burnt, and the eartli 
delug^i^with blood. # 

OnjpB 28th of March a Council of Hcgency was held, and it 
was resolved that the Empress and the King of Rome should 
quit Paris. Who could have advised a measure so impolitic, 
and so little productive of advantage to the Empress herself? 
Was it expected tfct the English would show her more respect 
than the Austria|ijpfili^ bad encountered them ? Maria Louisa was 
pur shield, and we Would have been her defence. The departure of 

A AIihL X) A A^*11 _ 



iidred picked troops, leaving Paris defended 
by King JoJH^ and the national guard without arSI^ Dodbt- 
less Napoil||H||ldered |beir defiartur^, but he must have been 
deceived, Louisa was lollowed W all themiftisters and 

all the grand dig^itafwsi Except M. de Talleyrand, pavary, and 
^krke, who we^ depart till the 3()th. HW approaches 
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to Paris were defended by Marshals Marmont and MortieV ^ th^ 
former having with him only two thousand four hundred ^len 
of good infanti^, and eight hundred cavalry. Marmont de^ 
fended the heights of Belleville and Romainville. The Duke 
de Treviso had to defend the intervening space from the canal to 
the Seine, and Marmont from the canal to the Marne. On the 
day of the attack, the 30th of March, universal terror prevailed. 
The interior of every house was like the abode of mourning and 
despair. Paris seemed like a city struck by the malediction of 
Heaven. The Duke de Rovi^ had received instructions not to 
quit the capital before the Prince of Benevento. This was 
strange, and it may serve as an answer to those who allege that 
the Emperor never respected social liberty where his interests 
were concerned. M. de Talleyrand was free to depart j it was 
only the Emperor's minister who was detained captive, for his 
departure depended on that of the Prince of Benevento. But 
to quit Paris at that particular moment would j^t have suited 
the Prince’s purpose. It was necessary to invent^ excuse, and 
the following w'as thought of. I know not why the Duke de 
Rovigo has not related the circumstance as it really happened. 
Perhaps he wished to disguise, under the veil of silence, the sort 
of mystification that was played upon him. 

Prince Talleyrand still remained in Paris; for his absence was 
not wished by the party who had been busily preparing white 
flags and cockades. That party wished to get rid of the Duke 
de Rovigo. He was devoted to the Emperor. I must reader 
him this justice if I have been severe to him on otherjl#tttil. 
What was wanted was to get him to depart, and to 
Prince de Benevento to stay. This object was effected by the 
clever management of Madame de Remusat. That lady repaired 
to the Prefecture of the Police. She was on terms of intimate 
friendship with M. Etienne Pasquier, then Prefect. “ My dear 
Baron,said sjje, as she entered his cabinet, “ I have come to ' 
request that you will do me an aci of service.”—*' Wh^Us it I" 
—‘*M. de Talleyrand must not quit Paris.” 

Accustomed as M. Pasquier was to extraordinary revolutionst ^ 
of opinions and parties, he could not repress a very s^nificant 
expression of surprise whilst he listened to Madame de Remusat. 
It was some time befoie he made any reply. At length he said, 

‘ What can I do, Madame ? M. de Talfeyrattd must quit Paris- 
like all the rest of the great dignitaries, ^ou would not^j^e 
me disobey the Emperor’s order; for he is stifl^Emperdijt^pittd 
may bo back again to-morrow.” Madame de Rei^at shr^ged 
her shou^frs with an ajr of contempt: ** Coi^come Baro% 
surely you are not one of those who tnmk he hjj^ wer to work 
miracles4 He has no longer^ any army, 

Pasquier shook his head* But that is nothing fo the purjpose^*' 
said ne; ym propose a thing that cannot be done* It is pe]p- 
fectly impossible to do what you wish. Where is M* de Talley- 
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rand?”—*' At your door,in my carriage.”—" Is not your husband 
at the Barri^re du Maine with his company ?”—He is.”— 
" Well, I should imagine that he is the best person to detain M. 
de Talleyrand in Pans. Let him set out in his own carriage, 
with his own liveries, so as to let it be seen that he does set out. 
On his arrival at the barri^re, your husband may detain him if 
he pleases. I have no need to appear in the business. This is 
my advice; and if you think fit, you may follow It.” 

Madame de Remusat left the cabinet of the Prefect, perfectly 
satisfied. As soon as the Duke de Rovigo was informed, by his 
spies, that the Prince de Benevento had left his hotel, he left 
his, and quitted Paris, without seeking any further information, 
and without knowing whether the enemy was not practising 
some artful scheme. I beg his pardon for speaking of him thus 
candidly; J^ut his conduct was worse than maladroit —it was 
stupid. 

When M. de Talleyrand learned that the Duke de Rovigo 
had thus left the field open to him, he said nothing; but he 
smiled with that satirical expression so customary with him. 
He returned to Paris, and his conduct there is so well known 
that I need scarcely describe it. He, without any reserve, 
placed himself in lio'^tilities to the falling party, and joined the 
party that was triumphing. There certainly is, in M. de Talley¬ 
rand's nature, some quality which attracts him towards those 
who are gaining power, and repels him from those w’ho arc 
losing that same power. We saw proofs of this on the ISth 
Brumairc, in 1814, and in 1830. Thus it was that M. deTalley- 
rmadjemaincd in Paris after all the members of the govcrnmt'ut 
had joined the Empress at Blois. The poor Duke do Rovigo 
was so ill served by his spies, that they gave him false reports, 
and the account of the above affair, as given in his Memoirs, is 
incorrect. The story is as I have related it. Several of the 
actors who took part in the drama are still living. My account 
may possibly displease them; but they can only deny my state¬ 
ments without proving them to be untrue. 

While all these incidents were passing, the inhabitants of 
Paris were in a dreadful state of alarm. I had concealed most 
of my diamonds in a girdle which I wore over my corsets. My 
pearls, and some other jewels of minor value, were concealed in 
a similar manner by Madetioiselie Poidevin, the governess of my 
daughters. Toward* evening my drawing-room began to fill. 
Maaame Juste de Noailles was among my visiters. She was 
very uneasy at the aspect of affairs, though not alarmed for the 
safety of bera^li and family. In the event of a return of the 
Bourhons, ti|»e ?j||ailles were sure of standing on a favourable 
footing. Bniherhusbond was the head-quarters of the Em¬ 
peror Al^m^er, she waaf'Wnxious to see what turn affairs 
would tajl^ As ^myself, iSwas truly miserable. I was tole¬ 
rably .wem informed of all that was soins on, and 1 saw nothing 
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an abyss. At length eleven o*clock struck. The fatal 
morning was approaching, and I had as yet formed np settled 
determination. I sat down and wrote to the Duke de !B.agusa. 
The friendship which had united him to the Duke d*Abrantes 
induced me to appeal to him for advice, and I felt assured that 
he would direct me to the most prudent course. I therefore 
wrote to him that, being alotie in my house with my four young 
children, I was greatly perplexed, and did not know whether it 
would be most advisable to depart, or to remain where I was. 
I sent my letter to the Hotel de Ragusa, where the Marshal 
happened to be at that very moment engaged in drawing up the 
capitulation, or rather in receiving the conditions. Occupied As 
he must have been, he seized his first moment of leisure to return 
me an answer. The following is a copy of his letter: 

I thank you, Madame, for the proof of confidence you have 
given me. Since you ask for my advice, I would illcommend 
you not to quit Paris, which to-morrow will certainly be more 
tranquil than any place within twenty leagues -round. After 
having done all in my power for the honour of France and the 
French arms, I am forced to sign a capitulation, which will 
permit foreign troops to enter our capital to-morrow! All my, 
efibrts have been unavailing. I have been compelled to yield to 
numbers, whatever regret t may have felt in doing so. But it 
was my duty to spare the blood of the soldiers confided to my- 
charge. I could not do otherwise than I have done; and I hope 
that my country will judge me as I deserve. My conscience 
expects this justice.’' I received this letter at two o’clock in the 
morning. I read it to the friends who had assembled at my 
h«use. It of course decided us not to leave Paris ; but at the 
same time it profoundly grieved us. A capitulation !—and 
before the very barriers of Paris! It is perfectly false that 
Napoleon sent M. de Girardin to Paris, with orders that the 
powder magazines of Grenelle should be blown up before thA 
arrival of the Allies. The Emperor, on the contrary, was destitute 
of ammunition, and desired that the powder should be conveyed^ 
if possible, to Fontainebleau. He loved his Parisians better th$n 
to sacrifice them wantonly, without any prospect of ulterior 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Rie Allies enter Paris—First appearance of the white cc^kade—The allied 
troops and their white scarfs—I'he Empetor Alexander at the hotel of M. de 
Talleyiand—^I’he Council—Napoleon at Fontainebleau— A conspiracy—Ber- 
thier <leserts die Emperor—The Duke de Itagusa and (General Souham— 
Deputation of the Marshals—^The Emperor of Russia—His answer tp the 
MarshalslItNapoleon’s conversation on suicide—He takes poison—His re¬ 
covery-—Marraont and the Convention ofChevilly—Indignation of the troops 
against Marmont—The 4th of April at Fontainebleau—The Abdication— 
Napoleon’s forbearance—Grand ceremoii^'^expiation—Te Deum. 

The Allies had now entered Paris. The Duke de Ragusa 
had retired to Essonne, together with Generals Souham, Corn- 
pans, and several others. # 

^i,tyvo o’clock on the morning of the 31st of March, that day 
so Important in the history of France, the capitulation of Paris 
‘was signed. The Bourbons would consequently have been pro- 
clainifed at daybreak by their party, had tlie assent of the allied 
powers been positive and unreserved; but even at eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon nothing betokened the intended restoration. It 
was not until twelve o’clock that some white cockades and flags 
became visible in the Place Louis XV, These demonstrations 
of royalty were paraded along the Pli<;»%y about forty persons 
oil;bprseback, who waved the flags and shouted Vive ie Rot! 
les Bourhom! But the people were mournful and silent, 
did not join in these cries. This is an unquestionable fact. 
The Archbishop of Malines himself, declared, that however 
desirous he was to see the fall of Bonaparte, he neither heard 
nor saw any thing on the 31st of March that could lead him to 
expect the return of the old dynasty. 'Bhe Duke de Dalberg, 
who was at a winjdow in the hotel of M. de Talleyrand, ex- 
cibimed, “ They are mou||hng the white cockade!” Then some 
paity asseiqbled at M. de Talleyrand’s went out merely 
fq as pnf of thA ea|jressed it, what had caused the uproar; 
Tien with white||^s, proceeded in the direc- 

flt&v ^ la Madelarae!. As they passed through 


the Rue RqyUilijIhe shouts became louder. Windows wem 


han^Urehiefs. ^ 
The eroup of 
de la Madelainc 



e^^em throvvn out, and ladies waved white 


s desc|jibe4 above were on the Boulevard 
they met M. Tourton> a pfScer of 
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the national guard. He was on horseback, and was accompanied 
by an aide-de-camp of the Emperor of Russia. Both were 
stopped by the group, who continued to sh^t, Vive le Mot ! 
Vivent les Bourbons! M. Tourton said he cdmd not grant them 
the protection the^ required until he had grders from the govern" 
ment j and the Emperor of Russia’s aide-de-camp seemed very 
much embarrassed. These two gentlemen proceeded to the 
Barri^re de Bellteville, leaving the group on the Boulevard. The 
fact is, that all this movement was perfectly partial, and that if 
a squadron of the Imperial guard had only galloped through 
Pans the little party of Bpurbonites would speedily have been 
dispersed. 

On the 31st of March the Allied Sovereigns entered Paris. 
As they advanced into the capital, the demonstrations in favour 
of the Bourbons became more positive ; either because the fear 
of Napoleon had hitherto repressed the real sentime%ts of the 
populace, or because that populace merely followed the ihclina" 
tion natural to mankinc]^;;;|p salute the rising and to turn 
from the setting sun. A taiCumstance, trivial in itself, had a 
singular influence at this crisis; it was observed that the allied 
troops had all white scarfs tied round their arms: they were'* 
worn as the sign of victdl^, and not as the indications of French 
royalism. Most people, however, regarded them in the ]^er 
point of view, and the royalists, urtfuiiy profiting by the mistake,, 
reported that Louis XVIII. was acknowledged by the E^eror 
of Russia, and even by the Emperor of Austria; that TOnce 
Schwartzenburg wore the w hite scarf, and that the King’s arrival 
might be look^ for next day. 

It is a positive fact that no pledge for the restoration had 
been given by the Allies^ No doubt the Emperor Alexander 
might cherish a feeling fiidte or less favourable to the Bourbons; 
but as yet that feeling had not been manifested. It has 
mentioned, as a proof of the Emperor Alexander’s inclinatii<Si'td 
favour the royal cause, that he chose as his place of resideip^^ 
the house of M. de Talleyrand, who was known to be the enlhtj^ 
of Napoleon, 1 do not mean to say that Tsilleyrand was the 
friend of the Bourbons; it would be absurd either to say dr to 
believe so; but he lefit his aid to one Sovereign merely for the 
sake of desiroying the other. At five o’clock in the afiemdon 
the Emperor Alexander arrived on fo^? at the hotel of M. de 
Talleyrand. The latter was then lidding consultation wiriit 
M. de Pradt, who, after kissing the Ifisipemi hand> which for 
fifteen years had overwhelm® him with favours, now acted tire 

E art of the Ass to the fallen won. Next arrived M; de DaJbe^ 
[e was more unpardonable, for Napoleon, instead of giving hiljiL- 
any cause of dissatisfaction, bad loaded him ani;! his family'whlk 
wealth and. honours. Ingratitude like his is,, doubly revdith|^i: 
The Emperor of Russia arrived at^. de Tro^rahd^s op fobt, 
having alighted from his horse after seein^^me trdops defiles 
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Pe was received by M. de Talleyrand, having as aides des c6re^ 
monies M. de Pradt on the one hand, and the Abb4 Louis on 
the other. Both were eagerly craving for the good things of 
office; and they humbly bowed before the conqueror in the 
hope of sharing the spoil of the conquered. M, de Talleyrand 
did not reflect that these two gentlemen were of his own cloth; 
if he had, he would probably have shaken off the Archbishop of 
Malines, at least. I ought however to mention, that previously 
to the arrival of the Emperor of Russia, M. de Ness^rode had 
been closeted for^wo hours with M. de Talleyrand; and there 
is reason to believe that in that tcte-il-t6te w'ere determined the 
matters which were subsequently discussed in the council• 
whether this was with the cognizance of the Emperor of Russia 
I know not. 

On his w'ay to the house of M. de Talleyrand the Emperor 
Alexander was accosted by Viscount Sosthenes de Larochefou- 
cauld, who earnestly implored him to restore to France her legi¬ 
timate Sovereign. This step on the part of M. de Larochefoiicauld 
was as honourable as the conduct of the persons to whom I have 

i 'ust alluded was base. M. de Larochefoucauld never served 
'fapoleon in any way—whether in the army or the Imperial 
household. His sentiments were alwHlfs consistent, and inva¬ 
riably tending to one object. When he mounted the white 
cockade, he merely manifested a feeling which had long been 
cherished by himself and his family. In this there was nothing 
to blame; but, on the contrary, every thing to applaud. The 
reply of Alexander to the petition of M. de Larochefoucauld 
was singularly circumspect. He held out to him no hope; and, 
indeed, his reply might without difficulty have been construed 
into a refusal. 


indecision arose out of a cause which was not, at the 
ij^l^generally understood in Paris. The Emperor of Russia 
convinced that the whole nation shared the enthusiasm 
ow few hundred individuals whom M. de Talleyrand presented 
to nim as the At the recent engagement at F^re- 

Champenoise, Russians had seen a few thousand men allow 
themselves to bfeut to pieces ratlier than yield to the enemy ; 
and these men bip been taken from the plough only a few days 
l:^ore. What, then, was to be expected from the ai’my-^the 
iWsbab and the general^ This question occupied the atten¬ 
tion Emperor Alexander—I know this from a source of 

unqtieidbQable authority. Thus far M. de Talleyrand may be 
said to have aided the restoration, for between him and M. de 
Nesselrode the }dans wei^previously arranged. The Emperor 
Alexander wfffi induced M^dopt them; and one strong argument 
employed to ^ifli^ect was the defection of Marmont.— 
the the aide-de-camp, the dearest 

bosom friend of|^jfele!on, ;fiiace the death of Junot, Lannes, 
Ihiroc, and Bemiet; yes, be had abandoned Mm ! It was 
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evident, then, that France wished to depose him. Another fatal 
circumstance was Napoleon^s separation from Maria Louisa.* 

Nevertheless, the Emperor of Russia firmly resisted the pro¬ 
posed restoration, on the grounds proj)osed by M. de Talleyrand. 
“ What means would you employ inquired the Emperor 
Alexander. “ The constituted authorities,” confidently replied 
M. de Talleyrand. The Emperor appeared astonished .—“ What 
authorities? they are all dispersed.”—I ask your Majesty’s 
pardon. Hie members of the Senate are in sufficient numlier. 
(This was not true.) So are those of the Legislative Body. The 
Senate having once pronounced, France will obey its dictates.”t 
Alexander still hesitated. “ Will your Majesty be pleased to 
hear tw'o witnesses in confirmation of my testimony T’ With 
these words M. de Talleyrand sent for the Baron Abbe Louis 
and the Archbishop of Malines. On the evidence of these two 
men the Emperor of Russia formed his opinion on the state of 
France ! In truth, I am almost inclined to believe that his mind 
was made up beforehand. 

The council was held immediately afterwards. Tliis council 
consisted of the Emperor Alexander and the King of Prussia, 
the JDuke dc Dalberg, N. Nesselrode, M. Pozzo di Borgo, Prince 
Schwartzeuburg, Prince Itchtenstein, M. de Talleyrand, Baron 
Louis, and the Archbishop of Malines. These individuals were 
ranged on the right and left of the large table which stood in the 
middle of the apartment. The Emperor Alexander did not sit 
down, but alternately stood and walked about: his mind seemed 
quite absorbed in the great interests which were under considera¬ 
tion. Ho expatiated largely on the mi'sfortunes of war, and ended 
by observing, that Napoleon, having merited to be deprived of 
a power which he abused, France should be allowed to cboose 
another Sovereign; and that the Allies should aid that impdr|.^t 
object, by assisting to repress tlie effoils of persons strivin iiM 
maintam an order of things which it was necessary totaiMffl 
abolish. Having said thus much, ne turned to the Kiu^jaP 
Prussia, and to Prince Schwartzeuburg, who represented tne 
Emperor of Austria, and asked them whether they concurred iu 
his opinion. Alexander then made several noble and generous 
remarks, and betrayed considerable emotion, ft is but justice 
to acknowledge, that, in his intervention in the afibirs of France, 
he was at the outset actuattd by the molt magnanimous feeling. 

The conduct of the Archbishop of Malines was curious'mtthis 
occasion. It will be best painted in colours borrowed from his 
own palette. When the Emperor asked me my opinion,” said 
he, in his description of the stove scene, ** I eagerly declared 
we were all royalists—^that all France was of the same opinion 

I 

• The Empress and her son were still at Blois. t ^ 

■f This remaik of M. de Talleyrand is a terrible cond^tfl^ion on the Senate. 
It would lead to the inference, that if the Senate had proteiled against the artd- 
trary commands o. Napoleon, it would have been seconded by Enuioe. ^ " 
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—that we had only observed silence on account of the Congress 
of Ch&tillon” (that is to say, through fear). To this the Abb6 
added a thousand fine things of the same sort. Thus the busi¬ 
ness of the Council was settled. I have neither added nor 
invented. The affair was reported in the journals; but not with 
the above details, for the authenticity of which I am enabled to 
vouch. 

The Senate was convolced on the 1st of April. On the 2d, 
the act of abdication was declared, and on the 3d the wreck of 
the Legislative ®o^ declared its concurrence in the abdication. 
Napoleon was at Fontainebleau with Berthier, Maret, Caulain- 
court, Bertrand, and the majority of the marshals. This interval 
in the career of the Emperor is, perhaps, unexampled in the 
history of the world. We have read of the revolutions of the 
seraglio, of those of the Lower Empire; of the assassinations of 
Russia: we have seen the blood-stained crowns of India given 
to vile eunuchs ; but nothing in the pages of history present any 
parallel to what passed at Fontainebleau during the days, and, 
above all, the nights passed there by the hero, abandoned by 
fortune, and surrounded by those whom he supposed to be his 
friends. A thick veil was drawn over the event, for the principal 
actoi-s in it carefully concealed their baseness from the eye of 
the world. Few persons are aware that Napoleon was doomed 
to death during the few days which preceded his abdication, by 
a band of conspirators composed of the most distinguished chiefs 
of the army. 

“ But,” said one of them in the council in which these demons 
discussed their atrocious piojcct, “ what are we to do with 
him ? There are two or three among us, who, like Anthony,* 
would exhibit his blood-stained robe to the people, and make us 
play the parts of Cassius and Brutus. I have no wish to see my 
house burnt, and to be pM to flight.”—Well,” said anothei, 
^/we must leave no trace of him. He must be sent to heaven 
like Romulus.” The others applauded, and then a most horrible 
oiscussion commenced. It is not in my power to relate the de¬ 
tails. Suffice it to say, that the Emperor’s death was proposed 
and discussed for the space of an hour, with a degree of coolness 
which might be expected among Indian savages armed with 
tomahawks. “ But,” said he who had spoken first, “ we must 
come to some deterrai|»tion. The Emperoi of Russia is im¬ 
patient. The month of April is advancing, and nothing has been 
done. Now, fpr the last time, we will speak to him of his abdi¬ 
cation. He must sign it definitively—or—” A horrible gesture 
followed this last word. # 

Yes, the fifp of Napoleon was threatened by those very men 
whom hM loadea with wealth, honours, and favours; to 
whom he had given lustre from the reflection of his own glory. 

Duke de Bassaao, Csolrinsourt, Befband, and some 
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Napoleon was warned of this conspiracy, and it must have been 
the most agonizing event of his whole life. The torments of St. 
Helena were nothing in comparison with what he must have 
suffered, when a pen was presented to him, by a man who pre¬ 
sumed to say, ** Sign—if you wish to live.’^ If these last words 
were not articulated, the look^ the gesture, the inflexion of the 
voice, expressed more than the tongue could have uttered. 

The Emperor of Russia wished to ascertain the feeling of the 
army before he adopted a final resolution. Napoleon made 
choice of Marshal Macdonald, Marshal L^bvre, Marshal 
Oudinot, the Duke de Vicenza, Marshal Ney, and the Duke de 
Bassano, to bear to the Emperor Alexander the propositions 
which ho had to make to the allied powers. Some time pre¬ 
viously to this occurred a scene, the remembrance of which fills 
me with indignation against the man whom it almost exclusively 
concerns. I allude to Berthier. He was with the Emperor, 
and he invented an excuse for leaving him at that moment. He 
alleged that his presence was required in Paris, for the purpose 
of securing some papers which were of importance to the 
Emperor himself. Whilst he spoke, Napoleon looked at him 
with niclauclioly surprise, which, however, Berthier did not, or 
would not observe. “ Berthier,” said Napoleon, taking his 
hand, “ you see that I have need of consolation—and how much 
1 require at this moment to be surrounded by my true friends.” 
He pronounced these last words emphatically. Berthier m^de 
no reply. Napoleon continued : “You will be back to-morrow, 
Beithicr ?”—“ Certainly, Sire,” replied the Prince de Neufchktel, 
And he left the Emperor’s cabinet with treason in his heart. 
After his departure, Napoleon remained for some time silent. 
He followed him with his eyes, and when Berthier was out of 
sight, he cast them down towards the ground, on which he looked 
thoughtfully for several minutes, length he advanced tpthe 
Duke de Bassano, and laying his hand on his arm, he pressed^ 
forcibly and said, “ Maret, he will not come back.” He then 
threw himself dejectedly into a chair. He was right. Berthief 
did not return. 

The Duke de Ragusa had left his army-corps under the com¬ 
mand of General Souham, This army-corps was in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Essonne. Marshal Marmont was still undetermined 
as to what course he should adopt. The convention, which on 
the 5tli of April had been concluded at Cbevilly, between him 
and Prince Schwartzenburg, had been disavowed. But there 
was one thing very unpardonable in the Duke fle’Ragusa, which 
was his having sent a copy of the act of abdication, which was 
not yet known, to the army; and the remarks which accompanied 
the document, sufficiently explained what were his motives fqr 
sending it. General Souham then thought that if the Bmperqt 
should return to power, they had gone too far to retract, that 
they were lott; and in the absence of the Duke de Raga^ he 
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determined, for himself, as to what course he should adopt. He 
told the troops that they were to march against the enemy. The 
soldiers joyfully flew to arms; but they continued their march 
to a considerable distance isrithout, as they expected, coming up 
with the enemy. At length, when they reached the neighlxmr- 
hood of Versailles, they discovered they had been deceived. 
They then turned furiously against their generals, who were 
wellnigh being saciificed to their anger and disappointment. 
Cries of Trve tEmpereur! Mort avx Grangers! Mort auw 
Prussians! Mort*aux Russes! resounded on every side. This 
news speedily reached Paris ; but not soon enough to enlighten 
the Empeior Alexander. But did he wish it ? This is a secret 
which it is impossible to divine. And yet I think he was sincere 
on his first arrival in Paris. 

The particulars of the deputation of the Marshals to the Era- 

f eror of Bussia have been detailed in so many publications, that 
think it unnecessaiy to repeat them here. I may merely men¬ 
tion that the number of Marshals being complete, the Emperor 
wished to add Marshal Macibnald, and he said to the l)uke 
de Bassano, ** I wish to include the Duke de Tarento. He 
is not attached to me ; but I know him to be an honest man, and 
for that reason his voice will have more weight with^the Emperor 
of Russia than any other. Write to him„ March’' Then, after 
a moment’s reflection, he added : But poor Marmont! lie 
will be grieved that I do not include him in the deputation. 
Well, Maret, we must have his name in it. Set down Mac¬ 
donald’s name. But do not erase Marmont’s.” I know not 
whether the Duke de Ragu«a has ever been made acquainted 
with this fact. If so, I think it must have caused him a pang 
of regret. 

Tip Marshals, after a long conference witli Napoleon, set out 
for Paris. They stopped at Petit-Bourg, at the head-quarters 
of the Prince of Wirtemberg, to take fresh escoits. Marshal 
Marmont did not alight fiom his carriage, w-hicli was remarked 
as extraordinary. On their arrival in Pans, they immediately 
waited on the Emperor of Russia. There Marmont evinced signs 
of great agitation. It was doubtless caused by grief—-for he was 
not a traitor. No, he was incapable of that;—but he was un- 
bappy, and no wonder, if he knew the extent of the mischief he 
had done. Wlien the Maishals entered the apartment in which 
the Emperor of Russia was in readiness to receive them, Mar- 
mdNt did not a^ompany them. Was he at that time aware of 
the step which l^ham had taken ? 

The Emperor of Russia gave the Marshals an attentive hearing. 
Doubtless his determination was formed; but he would not, even 
in appearance, put any restraint upon the nation. The abdication 
in tavopp of N^)oleon II., by his father, was one of the three 
measures propoked to the council, the rejection of which had 
been brought; idmht by M. de Talleyrand. 
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The Bmperor of Russia spoke on the ((piestion with co»* 
siderahle warmth. The arguments brought forward, in farour 
of the son of Napoleon, appeared to produce an impression on 
him. Above all things, civil war was in his opinion most to be 
dreaded. At the moment when he appeared to be ready to yiejUi 
the point in question, one his officers delivered to him a 
packet. He opened it, and his countenance suddenly changed. 
" How is this, gentlemen,’^ said he to the Marshals, in a tone of 
reproach. You are treating with me in the name^f the army. 
You give me assurance of its sentipients, |ind at the same 
moment I receive intelligence that the army-corps of the Duke 
de Ragusa has adhered to the act of abdication, as proclaimed 
by the senate He presented to them the declaration of ad¬ 
herence, signed by ail the generals and superior officers of the 
5th corps. From that moment all was at an end. The Em¬ 
peror declared that every thing had been unalterably settled. i 

Such was the answer conveyed to Napol^n. On Receiving 
it he was more deeply afflicted at finding himself abaiponed by 
the men whom he had createdJthan by the loss of his crown. 
The Duke de Bassano assured me, that the Emperor never ap¬ 
peared to him so truly great as at that moment. Throughout'; 
the whole day, his conversation turned on subjects of the most* 
gloomy kind, and he dwelt much on suicide. He spoke so fre¬ 
quently on this subject, that Marchand, his first valet-de-cham- 
bre and Constant were struck with it. They consulted together,. 
and both with common consent removed from the Empefor's 
chamber an Arabian poniard, and the balls from hi$ pistol* 
case.* The Duke de Bassano had also remarked this con¬ 
tinued allusion to suicide, notwithstanding his efforts divert 
Napoleon’s thoughts from it. The Duke spoke to Marchand, 
after he had taken leave of the Emperor, previously to ||tiring 
to rest, and he expressed himself ^.tisfied with the precautions 
whicli had been takon. The Duke had been in bed some time * 
when he was awoke by Constant, who came to him pale and 
trembling: “Monsieur le Due,” he exclaimed, “come imme¬ 
diately to the Emperor. His Majesty has been taken very ill I” 
The Duke de Bassano immediately hurried to the bedside of ibe 
Emperor, whom he found pale and cold as a marble statue. 
He had taken poison! 

When Napoleon departed for his second campaign in Russia, 
Corvisart gave him some poison of so subtle a nature, that in a 
few minutes, even in a few seconds, it woulci produce death* 
This poison was the same as that treated 0 |J^ Cabanis, and 
consisted of the Prussic acid which has subfequently been as¬ 
certained to be 80 fatal in its effects. It was with this 


* Marchand, as is well known, accompanied Napoleon to the Isle of 1 
and subsequently to St. Helenil Constant, vdio imagined that he had 
ill-treat^ by the Emperor, quitted his servic^at Fontainebteau, after i 
received 50,000 fianos from the funds of his roy(d master, to repair His hp 
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]M»8on that Condorfset termii:kAted hie existence. Napoleon con¬ 
stantly carried it abottt hlta. It wa% enclosed in a little bag 
hermetically sealed, and* suspended round his neck. As he 
ways wore a danndl waistcoat next to his skin, ^e little bag 
had for a long time escaped the observation of Marchand, and 
he had forgotten it. Napoleon ^as conBdent in the efficacy 
of this poison, and regarded it as the means of being master of 
himself. He swallowed it on the night above mentioned, after 
haying put affairs in order and writtfen some letters. He 
had tacitly bade farewell j^o the Duke de Bassano and some of 
his other friends j but without giving them cause for the slightest 
suspicion. The poison was, as I have already fbserved, ex¬ 
tremely violent in its ISature; but reason of its subtlety it was 
the more liable to lose its power by being kept for any length 
of time. This happened in the present instance. It caused the 
f Emperor dreadful pain, but it did not prove fatal. When the 
Duke de Bassano perceived him in a condition closely resem¬ 
bling he knelt down at his bedside and burst into tears : 

A«'! ’Sire!’’ he exclaimed, .ii^hat have you done?” The 
)£^«0pesQr raised his eyes and looked at the Duke with an ex- 
’Mssioa of kindness; then stietching to him his cold and humid 
baneb he said, ** You see, God has decreed that I shall not die. 



itoo condemns me to suffer 1” 


The IJuke de Bassano could never relate this scene without 
the most painful emotion. The affair was but little known at 
the time of its occurrence, notwithstanding the importance which 
was attached to the most trivial act of Napoleon. But it was 
deemed prudent to conceal froil^the knowledge of the multitude 
every thing calculated to excite sympathy for the victim, and 
indignation against his persecutors. 

Whfn the provisional government said that the army, which 
was described as being in a state of subjection, was, on the 
contrary, in open revolt, an order was sent t^he Duke de Ra- 
gusa directing him to depart immediately^na restore order. 
When it was understood tliat the Marshal was in the neighbour- 
of Versailles, a plan was laid to assassinate him. I could 
name several officers who were fully resolved to strike 
the blow. A fault in the imfbituaate convention of Chevilly 
had exasperated, not only the officers, but the soldiers ;jj)r-this 
was the stipulation of a place of secure retirement for the Em- 
pu^ror and his family. There was, it must be confessed, in 

affair, a degree of impudence, I am 
sorry la 4nmloY Hmvord, but it comes naturally to the point of 
w Did jle|n to tell the French people that the safety 
qf Napol0oo*^of that colossus whose powerful hands had con- 
trolW ftbe two |heKiispheres—depended upon him! On his 
i^^val Ve|Xiail|es^ Marmont dar^ ^t venture to pmsent him- 
^If to his Bb acquainted the general officers with his 

lij^vab ai»il|fe$N|4 to a flm at Grand Montreuil. The general 
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officers did not choose to take fhe responsibility on their own 
heads, and they took with them a imnaber of officers of every 
rank. The unfortunate JMariiont was thus surrounded by aa 
accusing circle, who raised cnes of vengeance which might wei! 
have excited terror in a man less inured to danger than the 
Bake of Ragusa. ** But n^at would you have done in my 
place?” he exclaimed, in a moment of despair. All was ap¬ 
peased by the abdication of the Emperor! That act may be 
regarded as the noblest of Napoleon’s life. It #as not duly 
appreciated by a nation like the F||ench, who consider every 
thing with levity. A single sign, made by the little hand of 
Napoleon, wfuld have raig^ed whole Ic^ns, as it were, out of 
the earth. He might have |®turned to 1@aris in disguise, and 
have excited an insurrectioaj—the allied Sovereigns might have 
been massacred, and the streets deluged with blood. But he 
chose to descend from the throne, rather than to continue on it # 
by such means. *, 

On the 4th of April, the Emperor reviewed at FoiiliiineblcaQ, 
his guards, and the troops wljp, still remained faithfdl to him. 
Marshal Ney, Marshal Lefebvre, and Marshal OudinCt, 
present at this review. The Emperor had very properly ibi^. 
bidden any of the journals from being circulated amoi^ thte 
military. He still cherished hope. The review passed off ' 
quietly. When it was ended, Marshal Lefebvre entered the 
cabinet. ** Sire,” said he, in a voice faltering with emotiop,* 
“ you would not listen to your faithful servants! Yota are lost! 
The Senate has declared the abdication!” The fact is, that 
Marshal Lefebvre had advised'‘Napoleon to defend himself in 
Paris, 

The guards still continued faithful, but the troops of the line 
had been tampered with. The Duo^de Bassano was ^till at 
Fontainebleau. He would not leave the Emperor, and spared 
no effort to suatw^ his fortitude. The Duke de Regfio was 
likewise at Fontalfiebleau. After the parade on the 6th, the^ 
Emperor sent for him, and asked whether he thought the troops 
would follow him to Italy ? ** No, Sire,” replied the Mmns|ad ; 
“Your Majesty has abdicated 1”—“Yes, but on certain^b^ 
ditions!”—“ Soldiers cai^t discern these nice distinctions,” 
observed the Marshal. The Emperor made no reply. 

At one in the morning, Marshals Ney and Macdonald re¬ 
turned from Paris. Marshal Ney, who entered first, said, 

Sire, we have succeeded only in part.” A^ he related how 
the defection of the 6th co^s had prevent^yiienl from settlirijg 
the question of the abdication by securing^e succession of h£ 
son. Napoleon was deeply wounded by the conduct of tl^ 
troop confided to the command of Marmont. Marmont cbn» 
tainly was not a traitor f and yet no traitor could have 
Tfeater mischief. “To what place am I to retire wifli my 
mmily?” inquired Napoleon. “Wherever your Majeety iniw 

Madame Jukqt— roh. n. 2 t 
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please. To tbe Isle oif Elba, for example, with a revenue of six 
millions.’*—‘‘ Six millions I that is a large allowance, consider¬ 
ing that 1 am only a soldier.” At that moment Napoleon had 
with him at Fontainebleia the troops of Macdonald, Mortier, 
Lefebvre, and Marmont, These dinerent corps amounted alto¬ 
gether to forty-five thousand meii.|!| Deducting twelve thousand 
as the amount of Marmoi^t’s corps, there remain thirty-three 
thousand with which Napoleon might have commenc^ civil 
war. Before#ie expiration of a fortnight he would have doubled 
his forces. His forbearanq^Jln this particular, has never been 
fully acknowledged. has*^n been pronounced want of 
firmness! His abdication vfis prompted by a noi|b impulse of 
his generous nature. «!ile al^icaied to save France from the 
horrors of civil war. 

About this time a ceremony took place in Paris, at which I 
was present, because there was nothing in it that could be morti¬ 
fying to a French %3art. The death of Louis X^. had long 
admkjbd to be one of the most serious misfortunes of the 
Kevolution. The Emperor Ni|K>leon never spoke of tlfet 
Sovereign but in terms of tbe highest respect, and always pre¬ 
yed the epithet -unfortunate to his name. The ceremony to 
vmicb 1 have alluded was proposed by the Emperor of Russia, 
and the King of Prussia. It consisted in a sort of expiation and 
purification of the spot on which Louis XVI. and the Queen 
were beheaded, I went to see this ceremony, and I had a place 
at a window in the Hotel of Madame de Rerausat, next to the 
Hotel de (!3rillon, and what was termed the Hotel de Courlande. 
The weathfer was extremely finef and warm for the season. The 
c#j^ony took place on the lOth of April. The Emperor of 
Ri^ia and King of Prussia, accompanied bv Prince Schwartzen- 
b«rg,t<ipk their station at|die entrance of the Rue Royale; the 
King of Prussia being on the right of the Emperor Alexander, 
and Prince'^Schwartzenburg on his left. There was a long parade, 
during which the R^sian, Prussian and Austrian military bandsi 
vied with each other in playing the airt —Vive Henri IV. The 
cavalry defiled, and then withdrew into the Champs-EIysees; 
butHhe infantry ranged themselvp round an altar which was 
raised in the middle of the Pla<% ^d which was elevated on a 
^atforra, having twelve or fifieeh steps. The Emperor of 
MSsia alighted from his horse, and followed by the King of 
Brossia, the Grand Duke Constantine, Lord (jathcart, and 
^;Sehwartg ^ibs rg» advanced to the altar. When the 
H^peri^rJbad neaiiM^^ied the altar, the Te i>eum commenced/ 
Ail^ mom^t ofbenediction, the Sovereigns and persons^ 
who%ec^p^iejd them, as well as the tweaty-five thousand 
troops afho ccvened the Place, all knelt down. On rising, the 
Grand jl|ake|g^tpi^he took ofThis l^ andiimm^iately lalv^, 
of artillery ^H^hea'rd. The Qref^^est presented the cross 
to the Emperoil Alexander, who Mssadit: his ^am|de was 
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followed by the individuals who accompanied him, though they 
were not of the Greek faith.* 


CHABTER XLIX. 


Dispersion of the Imperial family—^Jndas and St. Peter—^Tbe Emperor bf 
Austria’s arrival in Pans—Napoleon’s act of abdication a%ned— Forfeiture 
of majoraies—M. Metternich’s advice-w-yisit to me from the Emperor of 
llussia—The bronre figure of Napoledtt^Alexander’s opinion of the Duke 
of Hovigo—Tlie Duke de Bassand>u.Junot1| portrait—•'nie Emperor’s de- 
pailure—llfl^ JVIajevty’s second visit-ijfHis conversation on the Duke of 
t’lcenza—His admn-aiion of Paris—Promises his influence in favour of my 
son’s majorales—Lord'Catbcart—^The Staff-officer of the IVmce Eoyal of 
Sweden—Motives of Bnnadotte’s visit to Pans—IIis proposition to the 
Count d’Artois—Visit from the Duke of Wellington—General and Lady Cole 
— Miss Eliza Bathurst—The Monster Prince —His love adventures. 

The Empress Maria Louisa was now at Rambouillft, and waa* 
preparing to set out for Germany. NapoIeon^s brothers and 
sisters weie all scattered about in various places. Queen Hor- 
tense was in Paris. The Empress Josephine was at Malmais^ii* 
The Pii«c(*ss Pauline was in Provence, residing at a country' 
house near Orgon. Madame Mt^re and Cardinal Fesch were on 
their nay from Lyons to Rome. Jerome and Joseph were about 
to depart to America, and Lucien was in England* In shorty 
the difterent members of the Imperial family were all separated 
and dispersed. It was now their turn to suffer. Whilst tears 
were flowing from the eyes of a glorious dynasty, who must have 
felt their jnisfortuncs the more keenly, inasmuch as they Ifelid 
reason to count on a very difl’erent fate, the other proscrilbiild 
family were, returning to the land of Ijieir fathero. The Count 
d’Artois re-entered Paris after an exile of twenty-two years. 

Ailj^as consummated. Every day the journals “were fllledl 
with the names of generals who seemed to fancy that their adhe-* 
rence to the new government could not be declared speedily 
enough, or in terms sufficiently servile. *This was most revolting» 
conduct in persons who had aU their lives enjoyed the favours of 
the man towards whom some of them now acted the part of 
Judas, and others that of St iPlter. And yet the Emperor’s act 
of abdication, though signed, or at least assented to by him, had 
not appeared. It was not published till the 12th. 

M. Metternich came to Paris with the Emperor of Austria* 
They arrived, I think, on the 14th or ISA’^ April, Thoughf 
honoured with the friendship of M. Mettermiffi, yet 1 never , 
versed with him ^on the political affairs of the time. I 


* The King of Prussia is a 
the Emperor Alexander belonj 



hint, Prince Schwartzenbuig a 
the Greek communion. 
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therefore, without reserve, state what I presume to have been his 
sentijsxetoW* as if he were a stranger to me. I have reason to 
heltevi^^ that both he and the Emperor of Austria were much 
dfeappointed at not having reached Paris in time to secure the 
regency to^ Maria Louisa, and to make Russia declare in favour 
of the Im^rial orphan. The Emperor of Austria experienced, 
on his entry into Paris^ % truly imperial reception, 'fhis was 
not intended as a mark honour to the double eagle: it was an 
artful political contrivanctfifor dazzliijg the Emperor Francis, and 
stifling any regrets which might have led him to say: “ If my 
daughter had been Regett here..” But whilst he was lingering 
on the road from Bijon, Maria Lout^ ,the Empress of the 
French, became Grand Buchi^ss of Parma and Placentia. The 
reception given to the EmpStot Francis was suprb. The pas¬ 
sage of carriages or any other vehicles was prohibited through a 
great portion of the capital. The streets were lined with troops 
and bands of music. In short, it was a perfect ffite. At length 
* the Emperor's act of abdication was made public. It is sim]^e 
and noble, and worthy of Napoleon in his most glorious days 


** The Allied Powers having proclaimed the Emperor Napoleon 
to be the only obstacle to the re-establishment of peace in 
Europe, the Emperor Napoleon, faithful to his oath, declares, 
that he renounces for himself and his heirs the thrones of France 
*and Italy, and that there is no sacrifice, even that of life, which 
he is not ready to make for the interests of France. 

** Given at the Palace of Fontainebleau, April 11th, 1814. 


rr 


' “ Napoiikon. 

4 
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Prince of Neufchatel, sent his adherence to the new 
goW^rti)|ISnt, dated the 1 Iifli of April. For some time the Em- 
had observed him biting his nails, and absorbed in reverie, 
lii'guessed his intention. * 

When the Emperor’s abdication was made public—when the 
oath was annulled, I, in common vflfth many others, began to 
iurw^0ur thoughts to the fate that awaited our families. M. 
Metteirnich, whom 1 had seen the day afler his arrival, told me 
that the majorates would be for^ y, witli the exception of those 
in Illyria and the kingdom of HaJy,—fliose, in short, under the 
dominion of Austria. ** Mine,” observed I, “ are in Westphalia, 
Prussia, ahd Hanover.” M. Metternich shook his head end 
sfudj much afraid that you will lose them all,” But 

when 1 ihoivcd bim^'lbe titles of a portion of them, producing a 
of i^boid^ fifty thousand francs, he said that they might 
pUSillvIy'be featured to me in virtue of my olaims, which had 
4eeA py th^ King of Prussia himself. He referred to 

castle of Acken, w^ch had been the personal 
pr^rty Ihd King of PrusstaJ hut ceded by him in three 
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different treaties, and which he had a right, if hft'^ose, to 
relinquish. Assert your claim,” said M. de MetternSfh, %l 
will use all my influence to supoort it| hut if you would 
my advice, you would first of all appeal for the protection of the 
Emperor Alexander. He has great influence over the King pf 
Prussia.” * 

I mentioned the business to M. (^ernicheff, and expressed 
my wish to obtain an audipnce of of Russia. 

will mention your wish,” replied M. Czernicheff, but I doubt 
whether he will grant it,” added he, laughing. “ Why not ?"#*?- 
I don’t know. Butcould lay a wager he will not,” he said, 
still laughing. ‘^His Majesty’s ..refusal cannot be caused ^ 
any very serious fault of mine, since it appears to afford you so 
much amusement.” Next day M. Czernicheff brought thp 
answer. “ I told you how it would be,” said he, ** the Emperor 
will not receive you at the Elys^e.”—Good Heavens !” I ex- 
^imed, quite surprised and'^mortified, “ wliat have I donfe to 
msplease him ?” M. Czernicheff continued speaking, as though 
he did uot hear me. “ He will not receive you at the Elyst^e, 
because he says, he wishes to do himself the honour of coming 
to see you. These were his own words; what do you think of 
them T’—‘‘This kind condescension touches me to the very 
heart,” I replied. “Yes,” added M. Czernicheff, “His Mar- 
jesty wishes to pay a visit to the widow of the man of whom ho 
has so frequently heard and read.” lie further added, that the 
Emperor of Russia would be with me next day between twelve 
and one o’clock, if that time would be convenient to , 

I must«confess that I was totally unprepared for this excess 
of Imperial courtesy; and notwithstanding all I httdi lte?M!d the 
Duke de Vicenza say of the EmpSi^r Alexander, I.Sp^l^oely 
believed that he would have carried his condescenslbtt*Stf#»* 
Next ♦day, about one o’clock, the Emperor arrived. I tpti 
resided in my hotel, in the Rue des Champs-Elysces. He v was * 
alone in an open carriage, and had but one servant with him. 

I hurried to the head of the staircase to receive him, lead|M % 
the band my little son scarcely three years of age. As soiSJi sES 
the Emperor saw me, he in recognition of the mistress 
of the house; then taking ray land, he conducted me into the 
apartment with an air of kindness and affability. When we had 
reached the inner drawing -room, preceding the billiard-room, 1 
stopped, and after thanking the Emperor for havia^ come to ». 
visit a widow and her young family, I pres^tad my children toWf 
him, who made their obeisance to his Majesty and withdrew.’^ 

1 then remained alone with the Emperor of Russia. J fisimd 
myself quite in a new characterthat of a petitioner to. a 
foreign Sovereign! I wlju^^had never hut once solicited any¬ 
thing, even from the Empirdr Napedeon. But I was a f 
That consideration prompted my suit, .^ ^'Sire,” said I, ^^thoso 
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children whom yonr Majesty has just seen, have lost their fether 
at a very early age. In losing him they lost every thing. They 
are reduced to beggary if they forfeit their majorates; they were 
the price of their unfortunate father’s blood.” Whilst I said 
this, we walked up and down the billiard-room and the 
The Emperor led me to an arm-chair at the side of the fire¬ 
place ; he then drew a small chair in front of me, and seated 
nimself on it. Sire,” said I, rising, “ 1 cannot possibly suffer 
your Majesty to sit on that chair.”—Pray resume your seat, 
Madame,” said he, with a charming smile, “ I prefer sitting 
here, in order to hear you the more distinctly. You know I am 
deaf of one ear.” He then again seated himself before me, and 
our conversation commenced; I noted it down as soon as the 
Emperor left me. 

** First of all,” said Alexander, let me know what is the 
boon you have to solicit from me. Explain the affair to me 
that I may understand it ?” I stated my case to him, The 
matter appears to me to life beyond a doubt,” said he. “ T>rm» 
up an explanatory note of the business, and I will mt/self pve it 
to the King of Prussia. Czernicheff' shall take chaise of this 
affair by my order, and shall report to you the result. He is a 
ffiend of yours, i believe ?” I replied in the affirmative, and 
added, that I thought him an excellent man; possessing more 
merit than most ]>ersons were for a long time willing to give him 
credit for, because he was a man of fashion and agreeable man¬ 
ners. But,*' said the Emperor, laughing, ‘‘ 1 should have 
imagined that in Fiance those were additional claims to favour.” 
** Sometimes, Sire.” • » 

At that moment Alexander directed his eye towaids a console, 
on which stood a small bronze figure of the Emperor Napoleon, 
abcfilt two feet and a half high, and clothed m the Imperial 
robes. The Emperor of Russia looked at it for some moments, 
then turning from it he remained silent. This silence was 
embarrassing to us both. At length Alexander broke it, saying, 

One thing which particularly struck me on my entrance into 
Paris, was the vast number of persons, especially women and 
children, in mourning.” “ Sire,” returned 1, your Majesty 
would have seen a great many more if all the widows and orphans 
in Paris had gone to meet you. As for me and my family, I 
can only say that your Majesty neither saw my widow's weeds 
nor the mourning of my children.” Alexander took my hand, 
and pressing it in a friendly manner, he said, I know it; 1 
‘ Icaow ^ 

Ihiln agft filming to look at the figure of Napoleon, he said, 
as if Speaking to hiinself> “ How I loved that man! I do assure 
you, Biudiess, that I loved him much—perhaps I may say 
mor©—than of my brothers; and when he betrayed me, 

I sufj^mlhm^^by his treachery than by the war he brought 
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upon me. Would you believe,* Madame, that the officer who 
brought me the first intelligence that the Emperor Napoleon had 
crossed the Vistula was imprisoned and put into irons? Yea^ 
had Napoleon been willing to maintain the fraternity of artna 
and of hearts which subsisted between us at Erfurt, 1 confidently 
believe that we should have rendered Europe the finest part of 
the universe.” (As he uttered these last words, he rose and 
began to walk rapidly up and down the room). “ But Napoleon 
was surrounded by a set of men who have ruined him. One of 
them in particular—one of them is to me the olyect of an aversion 
which I can never overcome!” lie paused—I could not venture 
to question liim. “ That man,” resumed Alexander, has com* 
mitted thousands of iniquities in the name of Napoleon, for 
which his unfortunate master is now called to account. I allude 
to the Duke de Rovigo!” I knew he did, and I w^ in no way 
astonished to hear him mention the name. 

Alexander, who had been walking about, now came and re* 
siraied his seat on the chair near me: 0 One might almost sup¬ 
pose that you had guessed to whom I alluded ?” I smiled* 
Has he then behaved equally ill to his comrades Not to 
all of them, Sire: my husbaiicf had serious cause to complain of' 
him; but still I am of opinion that your Majesty has been pre* 

{ assessed against the Duke de Rovigo. He has his faults; but 
le cannot be accused of wilfully behaving ill to the Emperor,to. 
whom he is devotedly attached. Your Majesty has, perhaps 
been misinformed, and—”—“No, no,” resumed he, hastily, 

“ not at all misinformed. I know the truth. The man had the 
insolence to atteraiit to introduce his police system into my 
palace at St. Petersourg, To place spies about me. It exceeds 
all belief; and then—He stopped, and appeared to be 
struggling to repress his rage. “ Since my arrival in Paris,” 
continued the Emperor, “he has twenty times solicited an 
audience of me; but I have constantly refused to receive him, • 
I understand he inifuds to ask the Count d’Artois to see him. 
Truly the Dukede Rovigo would do well to recollect Vincenmis* 
He ought also to screen an innocent man from the odium 
which belongs to liimself; fpr poor Caulaincourt was at that 
time at Strasburgh, and not at Vincennes; so that he could 
have nothin^'to do with ordering the death of the Duke d*En- 
ghien.” ^ 

The conversation waaiiow becoming more and more interest¬ 
ing. I listened with a degree of attention and interest, which 
must doubtless have been visibly depicted in my countenance, 
for the Emperor’s politeness became more markedi He once 
more sat down beside me, for he rose and sat down by turns* 
“The Duke de Bassano,” continued he, “ is another person who 
has done the Emperor a great deal of harm.”—“ I am sor^ to 
differ from your Majesty,” observed I, “ There is mm in 
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Fraoce who would, m readily lay down his life for the Em¬ 
peror than M, de JBassano.*^—What matters that, if he has not 
served hini diitifully " Sire, is it not possible that unjust, 
perhaps even malignant reports may have reached your Majesty!s 
ear, and influenced you against the Duke de Bassano? He is 
an abl^jtatesman, a man of talent and incorruptible integrity. 
He has been a martyr to the cause which he served in his youth. 
He has never forsaken his principles, and has always been de¬ 
voted to his country.^ These sentimeris are innate in him. 
When M. de Bassano sent his adherence to the provisional 
government, it was because he thought France could now only 
be saved by the general union of her children.” 

1 stopped short, and felt quite astonished at having said so 
much. But I could not refrain from speaking the truth in de¬ 
fence of my friend, and then the affability of the Emperor of 
Kussia divested me of all fear. His Majesty listened to me 
attentively, and when I had ended, he said, “ Was the Duke 
d'Abrantes on very cordi|d terms of friendship with the DukeBe 
Bassano ?”—** He was, Sire; and, besides, my husband was 
from the same province as M. de Bassano. They were both 
natives of Burgundy, and I may almost add, that they were 
brothers in arms!”—“ How “ Because M. de Bassano vyas 

never absent from a single battle in which the Emperor was 
^engaged. He is a brave man, and has exposed himself to all 
the dadgers ^ a soldier's life, without the hope of a soldier’s 
recompencei jibr the only reward he would have gained by hav¬ 
ing a leg or an arm shot off, would be not to have the benefit of 
the Invalides /*—Alexander smiled. “ Ali||” resumed he, “ I 
did not know he was so brave a man : arid General Savaiy ? 
What sort of reputation for courage does he enjoy ?”—“ He is a 
very brave man, Sire; I have always heard that admitted even 
by my husband, who was not easily pleased on that score.”— 
^‘ General Junot had a glorious military reputation. The 
Sovereign is happy who is surrounded by ||icli men. But how 
happens it, Madame, that you have not your husband’® porti^it 
among your collection of pictures ?” And he looked round with 
an air of curiosity.-—“ If your Majesty wishes to see a portrait 
of Junot, and a striking likeness of him, I can show you one. 
But I must request your Majesty to take the ti^uble to step 
intOj^aimther apartment.” I shall nev|| forget the rapid and 
grai^us i^i^nner in the Emperof^ose and offered me his 
arm. ** Will you be kind enough to show me the way ?” said 
he,the billiard-room, the library, the large 
# in the style of an antique apartment, then 
; i^to another cabinet, and finally int:o 

>ri^itole; workrrootoi in which was the portrait 

Iris d^>a|ture the Emperor bowed to me with thee^y 
gentleman, free from any thing approaching 
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to royal hauteur. I followed l^m out of the room, wheii suddMy 
turning round and perceiving'me, he said, Why dd you leaye 
the room, Madame f” We were, by this time, at the head Of 
the staircase. Sire,” said I, ** your Majesty will permit me-^' 
—I will permit nothing of the kind. How ! would yoii wish 
to see me to my carriage?”^—'"'Certainly, Sire,” iseplied I, 
smiling; for 1 was amused at the astonishment with which he 
seemed to regard a thing which appeared,to me perfectly a matter 
of course.—" See m#to my carriage ?” said the Emperor, smil¬ 
ing in his turn. " Mon Dieu! What would be said of me in 
St. Petersburg if I allowed myself to be escorted by a lady'?”— 
*' But we are not in St. Petersburg, Sire,” said I, “ and I entreat 
that you will permit me to do what I conceive to be the duty of 
the mistress of a house tow^ards a Sovereign visitor.”—“ iJay, 
nay,” said the Emperor, taking my hand, and conducting me 
hack to the door of the drawing-room, " the conquered must 
spbrait to the conqueror,”—and then he added with a chs^<* 
iiig grace, “ Suppose I command you%o stay where you are P— 
" I am not your Majesty’s subject, Sire.”—“ Well, then, you 
will prevent me paying you another visit. Surely you will not 
punish me so far as that ?”—" That fear, Sire, ensures my ready 
obedience. I will not stir another step.” He then descendea 
the staircase, running as if to prevent me following him. 

Some days after the visit of the Emperor Alexander, he called 
on me again one morning. He had given me no itt^imation of 
this intended honour. He came on foot, and quito unattended, 
and was dressed in plain clothes, wearing a rdund hat and a 
green coat. If Jdfeeph, my vaht-de-chambt'Cf had not happened 
to recognize him, he would have been up-stairs and into my 
work-room before I was aware of his being in the house. 

On this second visit he was even more gracious and communi¬ 
cative than on tlic first. Every one must acknowledge the charm 
of this sort of afi'ability in a Sovereign: it carries with it a pres-* 
tige, the influence of which must be felt by persons of the coldest 
temperlment.* Besides, in 1814, Alexander was really great. 
Yes, the term great may truly be applied to the man who, hating 
the cup of revenge within his reach, averts the delicious beverage 
from his lips. This is being something superior to human na¬ 
ture! On this occasion Alexander spoke to me of Kapolepn. 
He had abdicated, and his fate was sealed. Have you seen 
the Duke de Vicenza?” inquired Alexander, with an expression 
which I could not but remark. “I have, Sire,”—"I am glad 
to hear it. But how had you the courage to do so ? It would 
have been all very well a month ago, but within the last fort¬ 
night. .,, 1’^—" Because I had heard him less talked ah^ 

* Madame de S^vigni^ gives a proof of this feeling in the leaer in 
mention# having dane^ with the King. . s, 
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ivithin the last fortnight. I therefore called on the old friend of 
my childhood; hiol whom I so long called my brother.'” The 
Emperor Alexander approached me, took my hand and pressed 
it, toen, after a pause, he said, ** You did right, very right. I 
assure you again, on my word of honour as a Sovereign, that the 
Buke de Vicenza is perfectly innocent of the crime with which 
he is charged !” This was the second time the Emperor 
Alexander had spokenj^^to me with great ^armth on the same 
suiyect, 

<5ur conversation next turned on Paris, and the persons who 
had been most conspicuous in the Imperial court, especially the 
ladies. He spoke of Madame Ney, and the Empress Josephine, 
He seemed very curious to hear wmat I had to say of the latter; 
and frequently brought the conversation back to her, though I 
constantly endeavoured to let it drop. At length he said, with 
a good-humoured smile, “ I almost think you are afmid of me.*^ 
—By no means, Sire! your Majesty’s kindness renders that 
quite impossible. But you must be aware, that on such a sub¬ 
ject, I feel myself bound to be silent.” He appeared to reflect 
for a few moments, and then he said, "You are right 1 This is 
the second lesson you have given me. I thank you.” 

Our conversation then changed to another subject. The Em¬ 
peror spoke of our theatres, our museums, with which he was 
nighly delighted; and he declared that the magnificent city of 
Paris had nf^fts equal in the whole world. " My stony city,” 
said he, " ville de pierre) will also be a splendid place one 
day or other. You must come and see it; say you will; I am 
sure you would like St. Petersburg; and we will give you a 
welcome reception. Then you cun tell, on your return, that we 
are not quite such savages as we aio said to be.” 1 was deeply 
touched by these words, which he uttered with the most un- 
afiected kindness of manner. He next spoke of the state of my 
affairs, and asked me in what circumstances Junot had left his 
femily. I replied, " Without any fortune.”—" How ! and Na¬ 
poleon .... ”—" It was not in his power to do any thit%, Sire. 
He was in Champagne at the time of Junot’s death, and his 
attention was engrossed by matters of greater import than 
making a provision for us.”—" But your majorates f Prince 
Mqttennch is your friend,” He paused for a mi ment, and then 
continued—" It is bis duty to protect you and your family.”— 
"Ottr orates. Sire, are in Prussia and in Hanover, con¬ 
sequently M. Mettemich can do nothing in the business. He 
is my friend, and I will not be so unjust as to accuse him of 
indineience. I ^ill not myself solicit hSs intervention wiA 
Pr^l^: it is yohrs 1 should wish to have, Sire.” The Emperor 

Well, so be it. CzemichelT has begun 
thclusiness, and,'he shall follow it up.” I courtesied; and he 
added with charining grace, '' Let it be understood. He shall 
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arrange the business with the King of Prussia Twy name. 
Will that satisfy you?”—“The widow of ^not can ^sh for 
nothing more when she has such an advocalt for her children.” 

A flood of tears prevented me from saying more. Alexander 
took my hand, (an English custom, which he had contracted, 
and which I at first thought very strange,) and said “ WOuld 
it be inconvenient or unpleasant to you to have another lodger 
in your house ? In the hotels near the Elysee, which have ex¬ 
tensive suites of apartments, there is nofli but yours that has the 
ground-floor unoccupied. I wish you could receive Lord Cath- 
cart, the English ambassador to me, and allow me to mention, 
that you are to provide nothing but lodging-room, either for 
Lord Cathcart or his attendants. His lordship is a man of 
agreeable and gentlemanly manners, and his presence here will 
be a protection to you. Besides, as I shall sometimes have 
occasion to come to call on him, I may at the same time take 
the opportunity of visiting his hostess, so that I shall hear whe¬ 
ther he gives her any reason to complain.'' 

Such was the conduct of the Emperor of Russia in 1814. I 
will here subjoin an anecdote of the same period, which may 
serve as a pendant to the above. I had gone out one day to 
take an airing. On my return home I found my servants in a 
state of great alarm and consternation. My valet-de-chambre 
informed me that an officer of the staff of the Prince Royal of 
Sweden, accompanied by some others, had called about an houf 
before my return. They had taken a survey house from 
the cellar to the very uppermost rooms. On being informed 
that one of the Emperor of Russia’s officers lodged in the apart¬ 
ments, looking to the garden, the Swedish officer said, with an 
insolent air, “Well, he must remove.”—“But," said Joseph, 
“ where are we to put him, if you dislodge him ?”—“ Is there not 
an apartment adjoining the billiard-room which we just passed 
through ?”—“ That is ray mistress's apartment," said Joseph, in-, 
dignantly. “ And pray, who is your mistress ?" said the officer, 
ilia jewing impertinent tone. Joseph was greatly irritated. He 
had been with Junot in the campaigns of Egypt and Italy. To 
see our enemies in France deeply mortified aim; to see them 
in Paris nearly broke his heart; but to be insulted by them in 
his master's house was more than he could possibly endure. 
Directing a look of the most consummate contempt at the 
Sw'edish officer, he replied, “The mistress of this house is the 
Widow of a man, at the mention of whose name Frenchmen and 
foreigners should raise their hats and bow with respect. ('Kie 
officer had kept on his hat). He was General Junot, the Duke 
d'Abrantes. , If he were now living and Governor of Paris^pu 

would not have been allowed to enter it.* V 

The officer replied lo this only by a shrug of the shpi^||jp, 
and continued to make out his list of quarters, marking ^®e 
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dijfTerent roojDs, as is ctrgtomary in a conquered city. This 
chamber was for the cdonel, that for the general, &c, " I tell 
you once more.”%aid my valet-de-chambre, “that this is my 
mistress's apartment.”—“ I niusi ob^ ray orders .”—** And who 
ordered you to come here?"—“ His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Sweden,” 

The officers took their departure. I returned home shortly 
after, and my valet-de-chambre related to me what had occurred. 
My first impulse is always impetuous; and I flew to my desk 
and wrote the following note;— 

“ Monseignetjr,—^T he allied troops occupy Paris. I have 
received no offence from the officers or their inferiors, of any 
rank whatever. I must confess that it appears to me as strange 
as it is vexatious that I should have experienced the first insult 
just at the time Your Royal Highness arrived in Paris. Feeling 
assured that it cannot be by your orders that any house (hitherto 
respected by all* parties) should be violated by any of your offi¬ 
cers, 1 complain of what has taken place to-day, in the hope 
that you will make me a suitable apology.” 

About an hour after my letter had been delivered at the hotel 
of the Prince Royal of Sweden, in the Rue d'AnjoU-Saint- 
Honorc, I received a visit from his first aide-de-camp, Count 
Brahe. He made me a very handsome apology on the part of 
the Prince of i^weden, and assured me that His Royal Highness 
and the persons of bis household were totally ignorant of the 
intrusion and annoyance to which 1 had been exjx>sed, in his 
name. I was charmed with the politeness and elegant manners 
of Count Brahe, who seemed to have been brou^it up in the 
same school of good breeding with M. Metternich. 

Few persons could comprehend what was Bernadotte's object 
in coming to Paris at that time; still less could they understand 
• his eagerness to hurl Napoleon from his throne. There was 
then no chance of a republic as on the 18th Bruniaire. But 
though General Bernadotte had forsaken France he still loved 
her. His rank, as Prince Royal,^ad only made him change his 
ppuion. Being no longer a repumican he was become a royalist. 
'iSie Princess of Sweden used to complain bitterly of the emni of 
frigid and gloomy court of Sweden, who was fiever excited, 
c^CfpijtQ shoot kingte at masked balls. On hearing the Princess 
m^e tiicse complaints, M. de Talleyrand usjd to say—“ But 
really) Madame, this is very well for a beginning." Bernadottd 

the beginning had unfortunately become 
the mnee tht downf^^ of the great Bpropeau Colossus, anJl 
look|d fomjiy back to his nanve country. Bb ofi^red 
Royal Hiihness, Monsieur, who had just araved in Paris^' 
his hervices in putting down the ffifi'erent factions which might 
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still exist in the armj, over which his name mi^htyet have soiiiife 
influence. To effect this object, he conceived it wonM be reoui* 
site to be invested with some imposing title^uch as Geneiw^ 
simo of the Forces, or Lieutenint-General of the ^Kingdom 
the latter, it is true, was the tile which Monsieur himself held; 
but he thought it might be rendered more practically useful 
when possessed by Bernadotte. The latter, therefore, consented 
to abandon the government of his own states, and to remain a 
year in France, if necessary. 

The proposition of the rrince Koyal of Sweden was made to 
Count d’Artois; but after a very brief consideration, his Royal 
Highness was informed that the sooner he regain^ his own 
army, the better. This was the reason of that sudden departum 
which left the Princess unprotected and a prey to the unfor¬ 
tunate attachment which she conceived for a man, who was 
certainly the very last person in the world who might have been 
expected to play the part of a romantic lover. 

At this time I was in the habit of seeing Prfhce Mettemich 
every day. He frequently called on me in the morning, and 
almost always took tea with me in the evening. He was ex-- 
tremely fearful of being suspected of interfering in the affairs of. 
France. In reference to this subject, I may relate a circum¬ 
stance which took place before my departure from Paris, at the 
time when Louis XVIII. was forming his ministry. Lord Wel¬ 
lington had been in Paris for some days, before he learned that 
1 also was there, and that I was residing very dear him. He 
called on me, and I was much pleased and interested, by his con¬ 
versation. I have already mentioned that Lord Wellington was 
highly esteemed by the Duke d’Abrantes, who had imbued me 
with the same favourable opinion of him, and I was the friend 
of Lord Wellington though the enemy of the English General. 
His lordship resided at the Hotel de la Reyni^re, which belonged 
to Ouvrard. “I have come to beg your kind reception of a ^ 
new lodger,” said Lord Wellington to me one day, ‘‘ I allude * 
to Lord Cathcart.”—“ He cannot fail to be welcome, my Lord,*' 
said I, “ since the Emperor Alexander has introduced him. But 
I shall see what sort of pers^ he is.” Lord Cathcart came 
that same morning. As soon as he amved, he sent to say he 
wished to speak with me. When he entered, he requested, in 
the most polite terms, that I would permit*him to reside in my 
house. His manners were those of a polished man of rank, and 
I saw at once that I should have every reason to congratulate 
myself on having*him quartered beneath my roof. Next morit* 
ing he took possession of the suite of apartments on the ground 
floor. They consisted gf four drawing-rooms, a spacious 
two small billiard-rooift, and a large cabinet, which might esgi^ 
be converted into a bed-chamben This was the suite of 
ments in which 1 used to receive company. They looked to 
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aens. There was also a bathing-room attached to them. 
t^Mgned to lord Cathcart’a use a great portion of my stables. 
They had become useless to me since the death of my hus¬ 
band ; for I kept only four carr^e horses and a saddle horse. 
Lord CaAcart assured me that n^e would be answerable for his 
servants committing no depredations, and I must, injustice, say, 
that they were extremely well behaved and quiet. 

My house was soon entirely filled. The apartments on the 
first floor, looking to tlie garden, were occupied by General and 
Lady Cole. They occasioned no inconvenience to me ; but there 
was a great difference between them and Lord Cathcart, This 
difference extended even to their servants, which I discovered 
to my cost.* Lady Cole was a veiy pleasing woman, and the 
General was a true model of an English country gentleman. 
Lady Cole often came to take tea with me in the evening. On 
one of these occasions she told me that she had a favour to ask 
of me :—A young lady, an intimate friend of mine,” said she, 

is very anxiout to see Paris. Her relations will entrust her to 
my care ; but if I take charge of her she must reside with me. 
How can I manage this unless you grant me permission ?” I 
assured her that 1 was most ready to do every thing in my power 
to oblige her, but that I could not render the walls of n^y house 
elastic. It was already completely filled by Lord Cathcart, the 
General, and herself, my own household, niy biother, and my 
uncles, the Prince and the Abbe Comnenus. " But she can 
sleep in the great divan in the boudoir,” said Lady Cole, ** if 
you have no objecti|>n.” 1 gave my eonscMit, though 1 was 
certain thar my divan would be destroyed. Bui how could I 
refu|e I “ Well, since I have your consent, my young friend 
shall come to-morrow. Her brother is aide-dc camp to Lord 
Wellington, and he will himself thank you for your hospitality 
to his sister.” 

The young lady had been in Paris since the previous day; 
but Lady Cole had very politely declined bringing her until she 
had obtained my consent. When she intioduced me to her I 
was struck with her beauty. Her fine fre»h complexion, her 
beautiful fair hair, and her soft )|}ue eyes, pioduced altogether 
that youthful Appearance which is found only apioiig English 
women. It is the same with the English children. They are 
always prettier than any others. A child may have a white and 

• There wef'e m my boudoir, which adjoined my hed-ebamber, four small 
laad&cap4s pamtfd on vellum. They might be called miitiaiures, bemcf only 
fifteen incites by twenty-two. They had been given to me by my brotbeMU- 
kw, M. de^Oeoufire, and 1 valued them on account of iheir beauty, and as ft 
{de<%e of 1 presume that some of tbipervants of Lad v Cole had 

ft kniw to them; jmr 4he day after her departure, when the Ipartmmiti 
w«i being ]pul in nowhere to be found. 
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red complexion; fair curled hair; it may be dressed in a white 
frock, with a pink or blue sash; all this makes a pretty child— 
but still it is not like an English child. It is tne same with 
young girls of England. Lady Cole's young friend pleased 
me at first sight, and the hospilaUty which 1 had granted, as a 
favour to Lady Cole, became a source of gratification to myselfi 
This young lady was Miss Eliza Bathurst, a relation of the 
English Secretary of the War Department. She was not only 
pretty and agreeable, but she possessed considerable talents and 
accomplishments. Alas ! I little thought that the lovely flower 
with which I was so highly charmed would be so early blighted ! 
Some time after her visit to Paris, she accompanied her mother 
to Rome. It was at the time the Duke de Laval was our 
ambassador theie. One day Miss Bathurst, with a party of 
friends, were riding on horseback along the banks of the Tiber. 
The weather was delightful. They were admiring the clear blue 
sky and the brilliant sun, which spreads a sort of magical glory 
over the Campagna di Roma. Suddenly Miss I^athurst’s horse 
took flight. She endeavoured to rein him in. The animal 
darted off, and plunged, with his rider, into the Tiber, where the 
young lady perished. I was deeply shocked on hearing this 
event, when t recollected the many attractive and amiable qua- • 
Jtties of Miss Bathurst. Her brother, Lord Wellington’s aide-de- 
camp, was a veiy fine young man. In person he resembled his 
sister. 1 do not know what his become of him. 

One day M. Metternich called on me and said, ‘‘Will you* 
promise not to laugh at a gentleman whom 1 w’ish to introduce 
to you V '—“ That must depend on what sort of a pifson he is. 
You know I am very apt to laugh. But tell me who he is.”— 

“ He is a friend of mine. He is not at all handsome; I tell |bu 
that belore hand. And to convince you of that fact, I may in¬ 
form you that he goes by the name of the ‘ Momter PrinceJ ” 
—“ Surely you are joking !”—“ I am not indeed. He has 
another name, it is true. His real name is Wenzel Lichten¬ 
stein. His brother, Prince Moritz Lichtenstein has also re¬ 
quested me to introduce him to you, which, with your permission, 

1 will do. The two brothers are very unlike each other. Pray 
behave well when you see WeniSi^l,” 

Prince Wenzel Lichtenstein was certainly the most ugly man 
ever beheld in my life. He was the very perfection of ugliness. 
One might imagine he was endowed with this perfection by a 
fairy, as others are said to have been endowed with beauty. 
Nothing was wanting to complete it. Even bis voice was the 
very strangest that can be imagined. I must confess that when 
I first saw him, I was perfectly petrified, “ Well,” said Met% 
lemich, th|,next time helcalled on me, " what do you think of 
him “That he is by no means handsome. That is ^^*3^ 

certain. Poor fellow 1 He must be very unhappy if he W 
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tender hearted.” I made the same remark to another friend 
who happened to call upon me that same day. 1 beg yont 
pardon,” said he, yon aie quite mistaken. Prince W^enzel, 
Ugly he IS, has made his conquests .”—** Impossible!” I ex- 
ctehned, ** unless he happened to meet with a woman as flight- 
ful as himself,”—** By no means. The lady whose affections he 
won, was very pret^. Tlie affair made some noise not long 
since at Vienna.” The gentleman who gave me these paiticulara 

mentioned Princess-; 1 was confounded. I was a'^^sured 

that Prince Wenzel had had seveial such adventures; and that 
he had n^w become so confident that he never doubted his suc¬ 
cess with any woman. “Have a caie of yourself!” said my 
friend, who had made me thus far acquainted with the secret 
biography of the Monsici Prince, “ Upon my word,” replied I, 
“ you are light to put me on ray guaid; for he must possess in¬ 
finite powers of seduction to have lendered himself agreeable to 
any woman.” 


ctAl«TER L. 

Letter from Fontameblettuh—M Visit to Malmaiscn—Josepinne’s 

soirow—My opinion of Maria Louisa—JoiepHine’s piojetls.-—! lUure Iiuchess 
of Navarre—Approaching departure of ISfapoleon for Elba—Augeieau’s pro- 
clamation-Vnie Irnpwoi leives !■ ranee -f'ommissionprs who ictompany 
Jiini—Cenwil Beitraol!—^Arusal of the Dute dc Ikriy—Louis \\Hf~ 
The Count d’Artois—^'Fhe Duke de Herrj—Dangerous excess of joy—Ite- 
Olption of Louis XVII1 in I ondot —lit is invested with the ordei of tl»e 
Garter—tieach and J nglish dtputsu ms—Deiighf of tlie p«o{>k ot Lngiand 
—Cardinal Maury s mysiciious visit—jctiit in ihe ^icliiepistopal thapei. 

I RE|:!#rvEi> a letter fiom Fontainebleau, written in a strain of 
unreserved confidence. The Emperor was very ill. The poison 
he had taken had not been productive of the effect he expected 
from It, but bad proved highly injuuous to bis health. It is 
worthy of remark, as illustratwje of the bad faith of the news¬ 
papers of the penod, that not one of them made the slightest 
allusion to this poisoning. The Gazette de Prante, of tlie 14th 
of Aon!, 1814, says, *'the day on which Napoleon was to sign 
hia a^ioation, he found on his table a packet containing the 
of the abdication, and likewise a pistol,” “Ah,” said 
Einperor, “ they wish to counsel me; but they shall learn 
follow advice but my own.” 

Be^thia as it niajG he was i^ipusly ill, and M. Corvisart’s 
4 atti^af!)i%a stool the nimki stead. The attAtion with 

#fiich he squalled by his assiduous 

skilf. t sa# Jlllptt at this period: the tears were starting 
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from the eves of a man whose firmness of character was never, 
known to miter J And yet he bent before this dganticmisfortatKe ■ 
which never had its parallel in vicissitude I He ndver dwelt bu^* 
with sorrow on what was taking place at Fontainebleau, t loved | 
Corvisart as a man who had saved my life; but since this period, | 
of 1814, I have loved him for the exalted qualities which he, 
then unfolded to view. 

The letter I received from Fontainebleau entered into much 
detail respecting the preparations for the Uimperor's departure. 
When I heard of it, though never expecting he would accept of 
the plan which I had moposed for his adoption,♦ I relied at least 
on a verbal answer. The Duke of Rovigo afterwards told mo 
that he had not delivered my letter. I am unable to vouch for 
the truth of this assertion. I went to Malraaison the day after 
receiving the letter from Fontainebleau. I knew the Empress 
Josephine to be extremely uneasy respecting the passing occur¬ 
rences, and she could not fail to set a high value on any intel¬ 
ligence derived from the spot. It was early when I arrived, and 
the Empress was still in qer bedroom. I repaired to Madame 
d’Audcnardc's apartment, and he^ed she would inquire of her 
Majesty whether I might see her before breakfast. My name 
was no sooner mentioned to the Empress than she desired I 
should be admitted. She was Still in bed, smd stretching out 
her arms as soon as she saw me, she burst ,mto tears, and ex¬ 
claimed, ** Alas, Madame Jtmot, Madame Junot!” ‘ 

I was deeply affected at the meeting. I knew how sincerely 
she was attached to the Emperor; and aW this mcwiaent every 
reproach she had to make was cast into shade by the heavy 
misfortune which oppressed him. I could read her feelings, Ana 
this burst of deep affliction found in my heart the most congenial 
sympathy. Mingling my tears with hers, I told her what I felt. 
The sight, alas ! of this dwelling reminded me of such pleasing 
recollections now buried in the tomb! My heart wSk broken I 
I wept with the afflicted Princess, and my tears were more bitter 
than her own, for they flowed over a sorrow which death had 
occasioned, whereas she had still hope. The hundred days have 
proved how reasonably she couW indulge it. 

When I told her of my having received a letter from Fontaine¬ 
bleau, she said to me, with an eagerness she had never displayed 

• Hiis plan was somewhat singular, and believed to have arisen soleljr in the 
ardent mind of Madame d’Abrantes. She told Savary, Duke de Bovigo, M 
she should write a letter to Napoleon, who was yet at Fontainebleau, projK^iog 
to him to come to her house incognito j and that at the expected second visit to 
her of the Emperor Alexander, he should suddenly present himself to the Airio- 
crat, and dgnand of him nroteetkam^r his son, Napoleon II,; that she knew 
the high opTmoa and affection AtessiPer entertained fbr the Emperor, and tlu» 
was sure that He would listen to him, wid exert his powerful interest 
other Sovemigns to secure the ni^matioB of a Regency toi act fer foe 
Savary undertook to deliver this letter, but, as appears bs sequel, he HkS a 
traitor in all thin^. 

Madame Jcnot—voi.. ii. 2 m 
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on any foitner occasion, O! I beseech you, do read me that 
letter j read the whole of it; I desire to know every thing.** The 
(^ontents were Very painful for Josep^ne's heart, asmanypas- 
ia^es related to the King of Rome and to Maria Louisa. “ w hat 
think you of that woman?” said the Empress Josephine, looking 
at me with a remarkable expression of countenance. ** I, madam! 
What J have always thought; that such a woman should never 
have crossed the frontiers of France; I say so from the bottom 
of my heart .”—** Ij|deed!” said Josephine, fixing on me her 
eyes bathed in tears, but smiling at the idea that I shared her 
opinion. 

I repeated the expression, adding that I did so not to gratify 
the Empress Josephine^ but because such was my opinion. And 
I think so still, at the present day, after tlie lapse or twenty-two 
years. " Madame Junot,” said the Empress Josephine, “ 1 have 
a great mind to write to Napoleon. Would you know the 
reason ? I wish he would permit my accompanying him to the 
island of Elba, if Maria Louisa should keep away. Do you 
think she will follow him ?”—Quite the contrary ; she is inca¬ 
pable of doing so.”—But if the Emperor of Austria should 
send to Napoleon his wife and child, as indeed he ought to do V* 
—(Josephine, it may be seen, was not much skilled in politics.) 
" l am very anxious to know whether that will be the case; ana 
you, Madame Junot” (she always called me thus), may be 
useful to me in this emergency.”—How so, madam ?”—By 
putting the question to M. de Metteniich; be is a friend of 
yours; you often see him; nothing can be more easy than 
f to ask him.”—Your Majesty is quite mistaken. M. de 
; Metternich is no doubt a great friend of mine; 1 often see him ; 
s hut when he arrived at Paris he told me, iliat if he called to 
I indulge in my society a short relaxation from the fatigue of his 
I occupations, he beseeched that I would never speak to him 
I again upon matters respecting which he could not even give me 
ra reply. In a word, he made me promise I should never mention 
any political act to him.” 

The Empress did not seem displeased at my refusal; she was 
kind-hearth, and knew how incapable I was of refusing her 
trough any sinister motive. She merely shed teats, and said 
i^at my grounds of objection were u frCvsh source of sorrow to 
her, “ l am bget with misfortunes^?' added she, bursting again 

observed to her that the Emperor's consent 
pifgo to the island of Elba was more than doubtfiil. 
i^^ Mibil^tSmshed. " Why should he refuse it 1” —** Because 
his sister s ife} assuredly go there, as well as Madame M^. 
Let youi^iHwy reqolie all y(^ have sufiered whenaeated on 
tim in the im^rial palace of the Tmlerie8> 

ill the title of the Emperoi^^ consort ; if when yqti 
were Kwereig^. madam, the Emperor's sisters could 
yOur repose, what might they not oo at the present day t*' The 
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Empress fell into a deep meditation^ a circumstaiice of rare 
occurrence. I think you are in the right,” she at saud to 
me; “ I think you are ^ght” She remained for some time 
with her head resting upon her hand. On a sudden she raised 
it, and said to me, Have you seen the Count d'Artois ?”-r- 
“ No, madam.”—“ You have, then, never heard any thing said 
respecting me ?”—Absolutely nothing.”—“ Madame Junot, 
you are deceiving me.”—I assure your Majesty, on my word 
of honour, that Jam not.”—‘‘ I hear that itgjs intended to deprive 
me of the title of Majesty, and to compel my assuming the name 
and title of Duchess of Navarre.” 1 repeated my assertion, 
that I knew nothing whatever. 

The ruling desire in Josephine's mind, at this moment, was to 
retain the title of Majesti/ : I even think she had already made 
this request to the Emperor of Russia, though she assured me 
she had not yet mentioned the subject to liim. She was greatly 
agitated ; her face was the colour of scarlet, and I could perceive 
in her physiognomy that the various recent occurrences had 
made a deep impression upon her. It is well known that she 
had become very corpulent; she had lost her slender figure; her 
features were altered ; she was divested qf that elegance which • 
had once made her the most fascinating female of Paris and of 

r court. All that was left to her was a dignified deportment, 
and great elegance of manners, and especially of dress. This 
was always the important point with her. 

It was very late when 1 left Malmaison for Paris, and I did 
not reach home till near six o’clock. , I found another letter, 
which, in fact, announced to me the Emperor’s departure as 
fixed for the following day; but a circumstance which would 
have been painful to the Empress Josephine, had she knowm it, 
was, that on the same day on which she delighted in recalling 
to her mind the visit of the Emperor of Russia, he had gone 
with the Emperor of Austria to dine with Maria Louisa at 
Rambouillet. I learnt this on my return. Maria Louisa ap^ 
peared resigned and indifferei]^ to her fate; Madame de Mou* 
tesquieu was to accompany her, in order not to quit her pupil-— 
happily, as we hoped, for the future prospects of France. 

Yes, Napoleon was on the eve of his departure ! he was 
quitting that France which he had rendered so happy and so 
glorious ! he was quitting h as an outlaw ! How dregful was 
that moment for us all, who had loved and still loved him, even 
riiough he had broken our hearts I Yes, I fearlessly declare it; 
he was still an object of adoration to all ^ose whose homage he 
had a right to elaim. 

What must he not have felf on learning that Ney had given 
a magnificent breakfast to the Emperor of Russia, and that 
wept at the kindness of his royal guest! What were 
feelings #n reading the act of adhesion, the proclamati<ai; kif 
Marshal AugcreauT of a man who bad neve? forgiven him 
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Imdge of Arcole, and who now in his proclamation to his soldiers 
had the audacity to pen and to commit to the press—to his 
eternal shame, I may venture to assert it, this insolent phrase 
which was so insulting to the nation itself. 

After admitting that Louis XVIII. was the beloved soverei^ 
wished for in the secret aspirings of Augereau himself, he added: 

Soldiers, you are released from your oaths, by the very abdica¬ 
tion of a man, who, after having sacrificed millions of victims to 
his cruel ambition, hud not the courage to die the death of a 
soldier.’^ 

All was anxiety at the Tuileries until the Emperor should have 
quitted France. This colossus of greatness, whose mere looks 
had so long been an object of terror, exercised an influence even 
in his downfall. The rays of his glory, though now displayed 
in a less elevated region, continued to dazzle the pigmies whose 
short sight could not resist the brilliancy of his sun. It was not 
enough that he should have fallen, he must be crushed—His 
removal was no security—they longed for his death. Ai, last 
he took his departure. The immortal picture of Horace Veniet, 
which represents the moment of Napoleon quitting his faithful 
guards in the Whit^Horse Court of the palace, rendera su¬ 
perfluous all description of this scene .... The hero and his 
lofty soul are faithfully portrayed in that admirable production.* 
Nothing can be more eloquent than the pencil which could 
read and give animation to the heart of this great man !* 

The Emperor quitted Fontainebleau on the 20tli of April, 
escorted like a prisoner, by commissioners from all the allied 
powers. England was represented by Colonel Campbell, Russia 
by General Scliuwaloff, Austria by General Roller, Prussia by 
M. de Schack, and France by 1 know not whom; the escort of 
foreign troops amounted to fifteen hundred men. 

The 20th of A|ml, then, was the day that the emperor quitted 
Fontainebleau, which he was to revisit on the 20th of March 
following. The suite of the Emperor was too considerable, and 
the escort too numerous, to allow of rapid travelling ; he had 
only reached Montargis late on tlie same day. General Ber¬ 
trand was alone with the Emperor in his carriage. On that 
mopiing, piquets of cavalry and escorts had reconnoitred the 
road. Well-founded fears were entertained. Had the Emperor 
uttered a word, a civil war would have been kindled, and per- 
Jiaj^ not twenty thousand of the allied troops would have 
of France. Napoleon’s carriage was drawn by six 
hatsm i it was immediately followed by a special troop of 
isavalty, ctm^ting of twenty-five men; then came the Generals, 

* the ifinpcror passed, in review in the great court of the palace, the 
troops tiiat had and were concentred at Fontainebleau, he was, as 

nay be suppbse^ veiey iinuch affected: he said to the officer who carried the 
eok^s, as I cn^t take leave personally of ail my friends who surround me 
at Uus moment,!el^race these colonrs, and bid them an eternal adiett.” 
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the French, Prussian, Austrian, Russian, and English Com-^ 
raissioners, with their long train of carriages, also drawn hy six 
horses. The Emperor’s baggage followed^, but not sufficient to 
fill SIXTY carriages, as it has been asserted in many newsjDapers, 
They amounted to twenty at most—a remarkable dreum- 
stance was, that a part of the guard was cantooned in the 
country, and under arms; but they had been enjoined, many 
days before, not to give the slightest indication of pity towards 
their fa llen master. The least movement might have occasioned 
his death !! The guard maintained a profound silence; it was 
dejected and broken in spirits, and many of their numbers shed 
tears whilst on duty. The emperor was calm and serene. He 
bowed with that wonted smile so peculiar to him, and which so 
biightened up his countenance. He perhaps showed himself a 
greater man on that day, than at moments when he stood before 
the admiring vorld. He was, then, surrounded by a devoted 
body ot men—the least sign of his small hand, and thousands of 
swords would have been drawn from their scabbards ! But he 
.suppress .’d every feeling! On the night of Napoleon’s passing 
Montargis, he slept at the castle of Briare; this was the 23d of 
April. He then continued his journey towards Saint Tropes and. 
^Orgon. ^ ^ ; 

we must now bestow our attention to the events which 
•.vert; takimr place at Paris, under our own eyes, and engrossing 
the DiJic .niud. The day on which Napoleon quitted the* 
castle of Fontainebleau as a prisoner, the Duke de Berry 
arrived at Paris, and Louis XVIII. made that royal entrance 
into London, which he had assuredly never meditated in his 
most sanguine dreams. 

I have almost exclusively devoted these Memoirs to Napoleon 
and iiis family, because I was familiar from infancy with what¬ 
ever was personal to them; but by a somewhat singular accident, 

I am similarly circumstanced with regard to Louis XVIII. and 
his family. My life has passed, and I still live, in habits of 
intimacy with jjersons who were not only attached to the house¬ 
hold of the Count de Provence, but who are closely allied to him 
by the ties of consanguinity and of the closest intercourse. Pre¬ 
viously to the return to France of Louis XVIII., I knew ^eiy 
minute particular concerning him, and could contribute tb his 
biography some features which are perhaps yet unknown. Car¬ 
dinal Maury had had an opportunity of examining very minutely 
Louis XVIIL, and he left me various notes respecting him> 
which are the more valuable, as the King was almost a 
stranger to the generation he now found at his return; he 
only known to us by a doubtful tiadition, and there was nothing 
to his advantage in the accounts we received of him. The 
d’Artois was also, for France, a new personage. ''The 
d'Artois,” said the Duke de Mouchy, M.de Laigle, and a u#^ 
of our fashionables of the period intervening before the 
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fion of 1814, a deliglitfal mart; he is elegance itself; a 
charrtiing prince, and wifi be the vety oracle of fashion!” Next 
followed a long account of all the hearts which the Count 
d’Artois had immolated,* a detail of overpowering interest 
respecting the importance of Madame de Polignac, the despair 
of Madame de Gontaud. In short, there was really something 
to expect from a Prince, who, whilst breaking every heart, could 
spread so much happiness. It was in the midst of a conversation 
which chanced to dwell on the amours of the Count d’Artois, 
that two persons who knew him well, gave me an insight into 
his true character. The illusion immediately vanished—nothing 
was left to admire in him except his goodnature; we might add 
to it the most accomplished manners, and even a species of 
worldly wit which might be worthy of admiration in 1780, but 
which, in 1814, and especially in 1830, nearly caused the ruin 
of France, since he was not adequate to bear the weight of the 
cnmire. 

The Duke de Berry was called the descendant of Henry IV. 
Poor Henry IV., he is ever at hand to be used as a point of com¬ 
parison. This adulation was distributed with due reference to 
the peculiarity of disposition. The Duke d’Angouleme descended 
from Saint Louis, because of his devotion—the Duke de Berry 
from Henry IV., because of his worldly passions — and the 
Count d’Artois from Francis L, because he had been a man of 
consummate' gallantry five - and - twenty years before. How 
entertaining! 

i With respect to Louis XVIIL, he was really a superior man. 
His ideas, when he first arrived in France, were framed upon a 
comprehensive scale, and rested upon a broad foundation ; wit¬ 
ness the constitutional charter. 1 will not probe the inmost 
heart, or enact a more rigid account from the tomb, than what it 
‘has disclosed to my view. In Louis XVIIL, 1 have beheld a 
[man of vast capacity, of profound wisdom, and of a deep 
-knowledge of men. I have often been closeted with him in 
’ a private audience. On one occasion, in particular, I remained 

* Madame de Lawestine, as is well known, was the daughter gf Madame de 
GeaHs, and sister of the amiable, witty, and goodnatured Madame de Valence. 
Presented at the court of Louis XVI., and possessing unrivalled beauty, 
Madame de Lawestine immediately found herself aimed at by a crowd of men 
who sought to win her affections. But the Count d’Artois no sooner saw 
M^darn^ de Lawestine, than he determined to take the lead, and placing him¬ 
self spoke to her with great warmth, but in a low voies. Every one 

else then Withdrew, and left Madame de lawestine alone with the Prince. Th% 
young lady AoottJ perceived isolated situation. She addressed the Count 
d'Artois in a loudjtone of voice, as follows: “ Your Royal Highnesji is nerhapg 
that I J^ve#e rnbfor^^ If you would condescend 

j benefit, and I in particular, by the conversation,” 

/^espii of this k^ |likGe^^ French service; he distinguished himself 

^ riefo pf and is attached to the military household of l<6uif 
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with him for three quarters of ai^ hour, tfmd have assuredly never | 
repented paying close attention to his worls* Nothing was to \ 
be lost of his conversation. He spohe with consummateialciit» ] 
and would read the characters of men. He was devoid of everf I 
kind feeling, if we are to judge from the opinions of those who I 
were about him, and to presume the sincerity of such a drcla. i 
Louis XVIII. was deeply learned. Like all princes, he was 
gifted with an extraordinary memory, but in u higher degree i 
than any one else. To affections he was not insensible; but he ■ 
was a stranger to any deep settled friendship for those to whom 
he was attached. 

When Louis XVIII. heard the news that the crown of Francse 
was decreed to him, he was wellnigh yielding it up. He felt 
such an inward revolution within him, that he fainted away, and 
was for a short time seriously ill from excess of joy. This par¬ 
ticular was made known to me by a person who had long resided 
near Hartwell. It was perhaps deemed conducive to the dignity 
of Louis XVIII. to conceal this fact, which is nevertheless in¬ 
controvertible. 

The new situation of the King of France became no sooner 
known, than the deportment of the Prince Regent of England^ 
towards him altered on a sudden; for in spite of all that has 
been said to the contrary, his royal demeanour in his intercourse 
witli a brother sovereign was more than familiar, a circumstance 
whicli I learned from those who had assuredly no interest in per¬ 
verting the truth. 

Cardinal Maury had been to me a perfect enigma during the 
whole of this period. He had written me several singular letters; 
and when the address of the Chapter was delivered to him, and 
Uie Abbe Dartros was again in power, I presumed that he might 
need consolation, and I was not deceived. He prepared to go to 
Italy, and his uneasiness relative to the treatment which the 
court of Rome had in reserve for him was very visible. He 
wrote one day, requesting to see me, but expressed a great wish 
for secrecy. “I entreat/’ said he in his letter, ''that nobody 
may know of your visit. This is the reason why I do not come to 
you.” I was altogether astonished at this mystery. Neverthe¬ 
less, I complied with the Cardinal’s desire, and being arrived at 
the great gate of Notre Dame, I went into the church ;*and 
after performing my devotions, issued by the little red door, and 
entered the arch iepiscopal precincts, where the Cardinal lodged 
before his departure for Italy. His eminence awaited me in the 
chapel, whither I was conducted by his valet-de-chambre. I 
confess that this mystery and these p^autions amused me infi¬ 
nitely. 

, The archiepiscopal chapel, which had been constructed by 
Cardinal Fesch, during his short episcopacy, was very peculv^ 
in form; its situation in the garden, surrounded by flowere^g^ye it 
an aspect always very touching to me when I have attended divii^ 
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fiersii(?e theiein, I e^teriiig, and said a prayer ; I 

t^eA advanced towels |l)a Cai^ina}^ w seated on one of the 
armrchairs which stood b^ore the balustrade, seemed neither 
praying nor reflecting. His countenance was peculiar: he gazed 
on me,nut made no motion even for me to advance: I felt some 
trepidation. I, however, went to him. “ Your Eminence has 
desired to see me*” said I; I attend your orders.” He started, 

f azed on me anew, and then said, “ You are kind to come. But 
knew you would. You know how to be the friend of those who 
are no longer fortunate. Is it not so ? ” His large forehead 
contracted itself, whilst his little eyes glared in their orbits, 
and his voice became tremulous, “ Will you serve me ?” said 
he at length, fixing on me a singular glance. “ Undoubtedly, 
if lean. But my influence is very slight. In what can I be of 
use to you “ You mighbsave me !” said he in a low voice; 
looking meanwhile round the chapel, like a man who dreads to 
encounter a spy. ** Save you, Monseigneur “ Yes; listen to 
me. I am certain that at Rome they want to impose on me a 
rude penance. They will perhaps seek to shut me up in a 
cloister; but I will not go there. No ! by all the fiends,” cried 
he, forgetting his caution, “ they shall not have me living! I 
will entertain no more fear of Gonsalvi, than formerly 1 did of 
that silly Duke d’Aiguiilon.” He was red as bis cassock, and 
appeared beside himself. 1 regarded him with astonishment, and 
•perceived not in what way I could be useful to him. He soon 
told me. “ This court of Rome, whibn imagines itself of 
some consequence, because the Pope is recognised by schisraa- 
tical and Protestant sovereigns, fancies it can still act as at the 
time when the imbeciles condemned Galileo. But they are de¬ 
ceived ; and I will emnloy the credit of a schismatick in order 
to laugh at them. You must obtain me an audience of tke 
Emperor of Russia.” I stood aghast. You will not?”—“ I 
*did ftpt say that, Monseigneur. But your Eminence should 
refle^tja moment ere you invoke the aid of a prince who is not of 
thq Catholic communion. I do not think it can be done with 
proper dignity.” The Cardinal regarded me with concentrated 
rage. He would have pulverized me if he had dared. He rose, 
traversed the chapel for some time, and then again approaclied 
roe. 

“ You blame me then ?” said he.—No, sir: but I confess 
I sho^d grieve at taking a message from you to die Emperor of 
Diable! Diahh /” repeated he, pacing the floor 
agaip, < 2ro4 occasionally taking a large pinch of Spanish simflT 
from idie of his under-vest. Su<idaily he stopped ; then, 

corojiig: 11 ^ to i4e once more, he said, with that voice of thunder 
known# beld% to Ipm, “ But nevertheless you are my friend. 
How can you see ro^S^ depart for Rome without having fears for 
my life?”—rf^Oh» Mon$j^neur know well that they 

^n^lnot pofeonlne, 1 know well that they will not 
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roast me before a slow fire 5 bat they will probably incidfeerate 
me in the monastery of AlbaRO* or in a convent situateil^ hi the 
most savage mountains of the Apennines. And once there, 
what would become of me ? And all because I have obeyed 
him whom Pius VII, consecrated, anointed, crowned with Ms 
own hand. And this Gonsalvi!” 

He smote his forehead with his hand, strewing his visage in 
the most whimsical-looking manner imaginable with his snulf. 

** Monseigneur, your fears are, I am sure, without foundation. 
But even admitting them, what can I do in the matter ?”— 

Well! speak to Metternich. He is Catholic, apostolic, and 
Roman; and, I think, would not willingly see me ill-treated.”—* 

" That I will do with pleasure,” answered I, I am con¬ 
fident M. de Metternich will do hit utmost to serve your 
Eminence, and I will apeak to him this very day. But, after 
all, what am I to say? for I cannot tell him that the Holy 
Father means to kill your Eminence, nor transform you into a 
lay-brother; for he would not listen to me.”—“ And why nOt T” 
demanded he, in an eager tone.—Why, Monseigneur ? Because 
the Pope is the most perfect human being in Rome. He is an 
angel and a saint. Your Eminence is misinformed if you havp 
fears of him; nor is the Cardinal Gonsalvi capable of so much 
treachery.”—Really !” rejoined he, with an expression I had 
never witnessed in him before. Ah ! you pretend to know all . 
the gang better fl|an I ? Well, be it so. But meanwhile T 
defend my skin.” " (I quote the Cardinars own phrase.) “ If 
you object to naming me to your friends from the fear of com¬ 
promising yourself, you are at liberty.” 

It might be remarked, throughout these Memoirs, that persons 
might do with me’what they would, provided they used rair and 
sincere words; but, in braving me, and treating me with hauteur, 
they repelled and incensed me, and all the ties of amity were 
broKen. Hearing the Cardinal’s last speech, I became ofiended,^ 
rose, and walked towards the door. “ I have the honour,” said 
I, to observe to your Eminence, that I am disposed to execute 
every commission you might give me; but I cannot suffer 
friendship to caiTy me so far as to become ridiculous. When 
you can make use of my services, I am at your command.” I 
was about to retire, when he came to me, took me by the hand, 
and reseated me in an arm-chair. 

The Emperor,” said he, “ might well say that you bad a 
head of iron.”—He might have added,” returned I, " that 
with this head of iron I have a woman’s heart to serve those I 
love. This is perhaps better than wh^re there is a head more 
pliable and a less feeling heart.” " Hem ! I know that you af® 
right, and perhaps it is as you say, I know that Metternmn#i^t 
not be told that the Pope and Gonsalvi mean to act falsely si Bat ^ 
he may be led to understand as much.”—I cannot speak of 
Cardinal Gonsalvi, in this matter, without evih and I« 
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him too much to • . . Ah! you ^ing to tell me that you 
also esteem La Somaglia, Spada, and Pacca! Oh, that Car¬ 
dinal Paccal”—**But, Monseigneur, I know nothing against 
Gonsalvi j why, therefore, should I speak of him ?’'—But I 
know, and I direct you to speak.'*—“ That will not suffice. 
Monseigneur, Your Eminence is irritated, and not master of 
younself. At this moment, I must not hear you.” The Car¬ 
dinal looked as if he could beat me ; but he perhaps thought 
better of it. He ascended or rather leaped up the two steps of 
the sanctuary, disappeared through the little door which was to 
the left of the altar, and gained the private staircase which led 
to his apartment. 

After his departure, I remained some time expecting he would 
return. I pitied his fdHy, but was resolved not to cede my 
point. He came not, nor did he send any one. After waiting 
a quarter of an hour, I went to my carriage and drove 
home. The same evening, I related the conversation to my 
uncle, the Abbe de Comneiie, whose virtues and intelligence 
were to me the surest guide. He applauded my conduct, 
assuring me he would have done the same in my place. From 
this moment I felt tranquil, particularly as Albert, to whom I 
also mentioned the affair, coincided in opinion with my uncle. 
I thus felt quite confident that I had not erred in apparently 
refusing to serve a friend ; but in reality declining to second a 
vengeance ill-combined and ill-conceived, even for the interest 
of the person who started it. 

The next day, the Cardinal wrote me a strange letter, 
wherein he begged pardon for the conversation of the previous 
day, begging me to forget, and above all, not to mention it. 
He told me likewise that he was about to depart for Italy, and 
would come to bid me farewell. I replied, that 1 should be 
delighted to see him; that I advised him to write to Metternich, 
and place entire confidence in him. With respect tp mentioning 
Wr interview, I frankly said that I had disclosed it to my uncle 
and my brother, who were both too dear to me to conceal from 
them my thoughts, and more particularly my conduct in a 
matter bearing upon political motives. 
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CHAPTER LL 

Tlie joy of Paris—Conversation of the Emperor vilth the postmaster at MontA. 
limatt—Inliabitants of Avignon always / violent—Public oflScers—Faitlifttl 
soldiers at Donzene—Fury of fhe populace at Orgon —Anecdote of 
Nicholas—The Emperor arrives at Avignon—Precautions—Devotion of an 
officer—^An harangue—Proposals for assassination—Vincent, the butcher of 
Avignon, and one of the assassins of la Glacibre—Recrimination—^The 
female servant at the inn—^The Princess Pauline—Monsieur de Mont-* 
breton—A disguise—“ O Napoleon, what ^ve you done —^The Emperor 
in the midst of five hundred peasants—Jacques Dumont—Recollections of 
Egypt—IVo hundred messengers to carry one letter—Departure for Porto. 
Ferrajo. 


While Louis XVIII. was advancins: towards the throne of 
Clovis, Paris testified the same joy which it had before then 
exhibited on so many opposite occasions. At this time, Napo¬ 
leon, still in the midst or his enemies, received a short but most 


extraordinary letter, which was put into his hands at Monte* 
limart. He immediately entered into conversation with the 
innheeper, and asked him if he was the master of the house. 
Yes, Sire.*'—“How far do you reckon it from hence to 
Avignon “ Eight hours* journey, if yom* Majesty be well 
driven; but the roads are bad.’* 

Napoleon walked about musing, Eight hours !** at lengtR * 
he said, “ and now it is —“ Twenty minutes to seven, Sir%*f 
replied General Bertrand, “ your Majesty should set out agalu: 
at ten.*’^—“ Let the horses be put to at nine,** said Napoleoa; 
and, continuing his walk, he appeared to be calculating how long 
his journey would take him. ** I shall arrive at six o’clock iii 
the morning,*’ continued he; these natives of Avignon were 
always hot-headed.”—“ Well,” pursued he, “ we the 

Commissioners of the Allied Powers. We will chai||#^i«es 
without the town.” ' 

At this time several of the public officers of the cogjm^e of 
Mont^limart were introduced to the Emperor. He 
with them for some moments with a calmness most remarkidai^ , 
at such an instant, when the question of his own lifent 


was being agitated around Hm. When these officers s 
him of their regrets, he replied in these words. 
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Wisdom aud firmness,* “ Gentlemen, act like me: be re¬ 
signed.” The troops in the city, when they saw him getting 
into the carriage, cried out enthusiastically, ** Vive I'Empeieur 1° 
Two stages further on, at Dona^nc, he was met by cries of ven¬ 
geance. The inhabitants were celebrating a f^te for the arrival 
of tlie King at Paris, and the sight of the Emperor roused their 
indignatiofi. He looked out upon the women, who, like 
furies, were shouting and uttering invectives against him: it was 
a shocking spectacle. 

On his arrival at Orgon he was convinced that his fears were 
well founded .f In proportion as he removed from Paris and 
entered Provence, Napoleon observed gloomy countenances and 
armed hands. Mothers demanded their children, and widows 
their husbands. There was a terrible eloquence in these cries, 
wrung from the wretched peg^ple ; but was it right to overwhelm 
him who was as wretched as they ? At Avignon the danger 
which had been secretly threatening the travellers since leaving 
Valence broke out with a fury which alarmed the Commissioners 
of the Allies. Napoleon was always calm and remarkably 
unconcerned, whilst all around him were inspired with an ardour 
which perhaps had not him alone for its object.:}: Already for 
some days, since the arrival of Napoleon had been announced, 
the tumult in the city had been terrible, and the National Guard 
wholly occupied in quieting the people. On Sunday, the 23d 
of April, couriers and carriages with the imperial arms arrived 
at the post-house—that same house which was shortly after¬ 
wards to serve as the sc|flPold of a virtuous man. A popular 
disturbance ensued, and was only allayed by the Emperor's 
suite, who were in these carriages, assuming tlie white cockade. 
The riot lasted during a part of the day; but at last, weary of 
waiting, the crowd separated. 


* Would it be believed that the spirit of party has endeavoured to cast a 
censure upon this noble and affecting reply? 
f At Orgon the Emperor ran a risk of his life, and only owed his safety to 
lucky tliought of passing for one of the suite of the Commissioners, lie was 
to stop at the Hotel Royal, to which there were two entrances j and while the 
:^inpcror was conversing with the master of the house, preparations were made 
Ibr his departure by one of these. 

:j: The conduct of Napoleon as a conquered heio and as a captive was perhaps 
more honourable to him than his valour as a warrior. During the time that his 
fortune declined before all the combined forces of Europe, he looked on the 
diHiUge, not with a dejected countenance, but with the hope of repairing the 
characterized the years 1813, and particulariy 1B14 : it was at 
wix he Was most indefatigable. Paris was already taken ; his throne 
'tjpq w»s still general of an army, but the idea never once occurred to 
no longer Emperor. 

of il^ 1 Idi of April put an eqd to this dream, and as soon as he 
abdication he became calm; no reproacli or murmur escaped his 
4litermhiedjto livens sacrifice, and resigned himself to his new destiny. 

AVigi^, be found the popi^ce ripe for disorder; and as 
tne Ifmperor advanced more towards the south If France, violence and danger 
increased. Every oie knows that this part of the French empire is of all others 
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On Monday, the 24th of April, Colonel Cam pb4U, the Com^ 
missioner for England, arrived at Avignon at four o'clock in the 
morning. The officer at the gate through which Napoleon ivas 
to enter, anxiously inquired of Colonel Campbell if the Em¬ 
peror’s escort were sufficient to make a strong resistance in the 
event of an attack. Do you really fear any attempt ?” said 
the Colonel. The officer replied in the affirmative. The Colonel 
appeared very uneasy, and in consequence of this intelligence, 
and from what he himself witnessed, he ordered the post-horses 
to be taken to the city-gate, opposite to that through which the 
Emperor was to enter, and sent an express that the escort should 
direct its course thither. But he could not give his orders so 
secretly as* to escape the notice of the townspeople, and a 
furious crowd surrounded the imperial caariage as soon as it ap¬ 
peared. The officer, whose coiiauit was so honourable to him, 
and wliose name I regret much to be unable to give, was absent 
from this newly-appointed place for changing horses, when Napo¬ 
leon arrived there. When he came up the carriage was already 
surrounded, and a drunken man, brandishing an old sabre, 
already had his hand on the handle of the door of the Emperor’s 
carriage, uttering frightful exclamations. On a movement that 
indicated a bad design on the part of the ruffian, a footman o? 
the Emperor, named Francois, who was seated on the outside, 
drew his sword. ** Remain quiet,” exclaimed the officer, and 
at the same instant the Emperor rapidly let down the front glass,* 
and said in a loud and commanding tone, Frangois, remain 

the most blind instrument in all great mo4knenls and political reactions. 
Religious and revolutionary madness have both successively been idolized there. 
ITie people of that lovely country have danced round the scaffold of terror, and 
a year later they massacred the terrorists confined m the fortress of Saint John. 
After having assassinated Marshal Bruue at Avignon, the people saluted with 
outrage and with menace their beloved Emperor. The most ignoble epithets 
were hurled at him, accompanied with obscene verses, in which his unsullied 
name appeared in every line. One single feet that occurred at this moment 
will speak more volumes than the historiar can write. On leaving a small ' 
inn where he had passed the night, he was walking towards his carriage to pro¬ 
ceed to Frejus, when a lady who was mixed in the mob, that vras vociferaung 

Doxon wiik Nicholas^ addressed herself to Napoleon, believing him to be 
one of the suite, and begged him to point out to het ’Nicholas. ** I bm 
Nicholas,” replied be, willi graceful dignity. “ You are jesting,” said the lady: 

“ Nicholas has not so benevolent a countenance as you have; and besides, he 
is a greater man than you.”—“ Oh!” rejoined the Emperor, " I understand: 
you suppose that Nicholas has tlw^ stature of a giant and the face of an ogre.*' 
Scarcely had Napoleon finished these words when he drew from his pocket 
several pieces of gold, and desired her to compare the likeness. The lady 
examined the profile with an eye of confusion and surprise, while the Emperor 
told her to distribute the money among the mob of the place, as a gift on the 
part of JV^cAo/os. It may not be generally known that the term “ Nicholas” in 
the French language is an opprobrious name, and is often applied to those Whci^ 
either finm a want of reason, common sense, or reflection, Hoped to succeed^ 
some rash or mad-bmined exploit In sdme departments the nurse-maiil 
frighten the children committoi to their care, by threatening them with t vfelt 
fiom Nicholas. 
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still, I Command you.” By this time the horses were put to, 
and the carriage started. As soon as he felt himself in motion 
the Emperor bowed to the officer, and smiling, thanked him in 
a most affectionate tone. 

General Schouwaloff, the Commissioner from Russia, General 
Roller, and Colonel Campbell, behaved admirably in this affair. 
There were two others, of whom I cannot say^the same—I will 
not name them. It has been said that the rrussian Commis¬ 
sioner harangued the people, exhorting them ** to let the tyrant 
live, that he might be punished by repentance and regrets, which 
would inflict upon him a thousand deaths.” This bad taste in 
the foreign Commissioner did not escape Napoleon, who, smil¬ 
ing ironically, said, In truth, General, you speak French 
admiiably.” 

Much has been said of several proposals made to the King, 
and to Monsieur, to assassinate Napoleon, and of the constant 
refusal of the King. I will believe this, as well as the innocence 
of M. de Talleyrand in this affair. My credulity shall extend 
as far as they please ; I have need of it. I nevertheless recollect 
that, under Louis XIV., the Marquis de Louville wrote to the 
Duke de Beauvilliers and to M. de Torcy, all throe considered 
among the most virtuous men of their age, “ Let the handsome 
Amirant of Castile be pursued ; and let him be killed wherever 
he may he, and no matter in what way,” However chivalrous 
the loyAlty and piety of M. de Blacas may be, it is not more so 
than that of M. de Louville; and therefore I have a right to 
suspect that a bio#, the most important in its results, was in¬ 
tended to have been struck at Orgon. Emissaries were sent 
into this town, the Emperor was expected there j the famous 
Vincent, the town butcher, and one of the murderers of la 
Glaci^'re, was at the head of two hundred wretches who were 
shouting that they would have the blood of the Emperor, of tlie 
tyrant, of the Corsican, 

Napoleon was aware, from the time of his arrival at Monteli- 
mart, of the danger which he would run at Orgon and at Fr^jus. 
Life had now become a burden to him; but to lose it by the 
dttgger of the assassin, yet streaming with the blood of women 
and aged priests, was abhorrent to his feelings. General Koller 
and the other Commissioners were informed by him of what was 
about to take place. They received the communication as ho¬ 
nourable men might be expected to do. Their names belonged 
to poster#y from the moment when at Fontainebleau the Em¬ 
peror Napoleon had been placed in their hands—-and they knew 
It. 

The Emperor arrived at Orgon in the first carriage ; he was 
with General Koller. ^ But how was he to escape recognition 
i^m eyes that found a J>or6^it of him on the smallest coin! 
The post-house' at Orgoi| htfl a courtyard with a gate at each 
extremity. Beiween mese the carriage of the Emperor halted; 
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a figure clothed like him was suspended to a rope, and swung 
about in the air, accompanied by the shouts of the whole crowd, 
thirsting for his blood. The post-master and mistress of Orgon 
wished to protect the travellers, whoever they might be, from 
the dangers which threatened them. They therefore closed 
the gate towards the disturbed portion of the town, and hasten^ 
the postilions. It is known how this gate was shattered be^ 
neatn the blows of this butcher himself, encouraged by a gentle- , 
man, said to be of the neighbourhood, who, from the preceding 
day, had been profusely scattering money among the people. 
An excitement was thus kept up among them, and the hatred 
of the women especially was aroused by the recollection of the 
losses they had sustained in the Emperor’s wars.—*' I lost two 
of my sons at Mojaisk,” cried one.—I lost my husband and 
my father at Wagram,” said hef^ companion.—" And I,” ex- 
claimed a man with a wooden leg, " have Seen thus mutilated 
since I was twenty.—" And the taxes,” cried another, ** are 
they not disgraceful—and a jug of wine to cost threepence, and 
all to support his butcheries which he calls wars—death to the 
tyrant!” ^ 

These cries assumed every moment a more serious character. 
What happened a few weeks later at Avignon has shoWn the 
horrors that might haye been committed at Orgpn. The 
Emperor appears to have escaped this extreme dangeri by dia- , 
guising himself in a travelling-coat of Genial Kollet’sisf Other 
accounts attribute his preservation to a female servant at the 
inn. This woman had resolved to |trike:#ie first blow at the 
Emperor, but when she saw him before her, stripped of his 
power and overwhelmed by misfortune, her feeling towards him 
relented, and she exerted herself for his preservation. She 
cried out to the mob with a loud voice, " Stand by and let the 
commissioners pass, who are going to embark the tyrant. ” 

One consolation was afforded to him under these painful cir¬ 
cumstances. His sister, the Princess Pauline, after having* 
passed the winter at Nice and Hy<^res, had hired a smsS 
country-house, where she was awaiting the final issue of evicts 
in the greatest anxiety. She was informed that her hri^|||^ 
was approaching, and that his life was threatened. She Ikpew 
the disposition of the country; and when she heard that the 
' Emperor was but a few leagues distant, she was in the greatest 
sdarm. The mad cries of the populace were heard even beneath 
the windows of the house in which the Princess was living with 
no other attendants than Madame la Marquise de Saluces, 
one of her ladies, and M. le Comte de Montbreton, her prin- 
fjipal f querry, 

At two in the afternoon, of the 26th of April, the Emperor^is 
arrival was announced. M, de Montbreton hastened 
hail to meet him, when^a person unknown to the Coiitit 
hastily frpm the carriage and inquiited for the Princess^ |t\was 
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the Emperor, but so disguised that it was impossible to recog¬ 
nise him. He knew well M. de Montbreton, and said, ** These 
poor wretches would have murdered me—I have escaped only 
by means of this disguise/’—Your Majesty has done well,” 
replied the Count. At this moment they entered the chamber 
of the Princess. She extended her arms to him and burst 
into tears. All at once her attention was arrested by the 
Austrian uniform which he wore, and she turned pale —** How 
is this ?” she asked. ** Why this uniform ? ”—“ Pauline,” 
replied IVapoleon, “ do you wish me dead The Princess 
looking at him, steadfastly, replied, “ I cannot embrace you in 
that dress—O Napoleon, what have you done ?” 

The Empi^or immediately retired, and having substituted, 
for the Austrian, the uniform of one of the Old Guard, entered 
the chamber of his sister, who ran to him and embraced him 
with a tenderness which drew tears from the eyes of all present. 
Napoleon himself was much affected. These emotions, how¬ 
ever, were but of short duration. He approached the window 
and looked into the little court beneath, which was filled with a 
crowd of persons, for the most part as much exasperated against 
ijm us ^ose of Orgon, of Fr^ us, and of Avignon. Napoleon, 
profiting by a momentary calm, which appeared to huve fallen 
upwi then^ descended into this very small courtyard, in which 
were or five hundred persons. He had on his three- 

corner^ylfkt, and coat of the Imperial Guard, the rest of his 
dress b^ug the samnas that in which the soldiers had always 
seen him. The ^mmissioners, when they saw him in the 
midst of theue pea^nts, became alarmed, and (irerieral Koller 
respectfully reminded him that until his arrival at Porto Ferrajo 
they werd answerp.ble for his safefsy., “To whom?” said the 
Emperor, sarjj|||i.iqally. “To world, Sire,” replied 

the General. kpite of these repr^|^|lations, Napoleon re¬ 
solved to trust, bniijBelf in the crowd, wnich soon became still 
•more dense around him. A confused buzz was heard, and the 
Commi^ateers, greatly alarmed, entreated him to return into 
th«jioii^ifyi)iit this was a sort of danger that delighted him. 
/wibilehe was in the crowd, he noticed in a comer of the court- 
yl^^ man about fifty years old, with a gash across his nose, 
and a red ribbon in his button-hole. The Emperor perceived 
that this man was looking at him, and returning his gaze, ap-' 
pdftred to be endeavouring to recollect his name: all at once m 
sndled, and approaching him said, Are you not Jacques Du¬ 
mont The man could not immediately reply, but at length he 
said, Yes, my Lord—yes, General—^yes, yes, Sire !”—You 
were in Eg^t with me ? ^ Yes, Sire!” and the old soldiet 

drew himself up, and put hk hand to his forehead as if to give 
the mpitaiy salute.—‘*'«You were wounded, but that seems to 
mjg ve*y long ago.”— At the battle of Tr^bia, Sire, with the 
brave General iiichetj I was unable to serve any longer. Yet 
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now, whenever the drumbeats, I feel like a deserter. Under 
your ensign, Sire, I could still serve, wherever your Majesty 
should command.” And the brave old man shed tears as he 
said, ** 3VW name! to recollect niy name at the end of fifteen 
years.” The Emperor on dismissing him presented him with a 
cross. 

Napoleon having expressed a desire to communicate with 
Marshal Mass^na, at that time in command at Toulon, the 
greatest eagerness was displayed among the crowd to convey his 
letter. ** f will go!” exclaimed two hundred voices at once, in a 
delirium of enthusiasm. Let it be 1,” cried a woman, " for 
the Emperor knew my husband—*twas he who gave him his 
horse that he might better pursue those Austrians iir Italy.” At 
this moment General Kollcr approached M. de Montbreton.— 
“ How shall we induce his Majesty to return into tt^ house 1” 
said the General, ** 1 would not say any thing unplei^antr ne¬ 
vertheless . . . The Count understood t^GeneraLs mean¬ 
ing, and ten minutes afterwards the PrincessT||||'gh^se sent for 
her brother. Napoleon, restored to a sense ofTro situation by 
these simple words, ** Sire, the Pijneess woirlc^peak to you 
without witnesses,” hastened to obey. 

The Emperor remained a day and a half with his sister, ajid 
then took the road to Porto Ferrajo, to reign ovej^^uits and 
fields, which subsequently were changed to fetters £0^|^arrerf 
rock. 


CpUPtER LIL 

Anglomania—A stroke of —Ff,te of Prince Stiilivi^nsGfl^'urg at St. Cloud 

—The Comt'dic Fran^aise—The Polonaise—(F'dipeWli^brueil and Talley¬ 
rand, and the robbery of the diamonds of the Queen of Westphalia-jfMaria ’ 
Louisa-—The ices of the Duke de Bern—The grenadier—O Q mou 

Hoi!—Tlie priest—^The Emperor’s alms—Embarkation—JfflfflP* 
spiracy—Victims— I make my Court —Presentation—Louis 
Wellington—Embarrassment—The riding-coat and dusty shoes— 

Vienna—^Napoleon. 

.While the Exile was thus travelling towards his prison, the 
niW King of France mmle his entry into Paris. He arriv^ 
from London in an English dress with an English hat, and an 
English white cockade that the Prince Regent himself had 
fastened in; and nature decreed that the change should be com- 
plefce j the new King was unable to walk, as he then laboured 
under a fit of the gout; he wore velvet hoots, and appeared in 
powder: he was the representative of the good old men o# 

The Charter was granted, and we ought to have been satsuied 
with it. Indeed it was an excellezrt one, and had 
Madame Junot—vol, ii. 2 n 
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adhered to we should have had no reason to complain. When 
Kapoleon read it he exclaimed, ‘‘ This one stroke of the pen has 
done, in an instant, what I have been endeavouring to do for the 
last twenty years.” This was very complimentary and I believe 
he felt it to be true. 

Prince Schwartzenbnrg gave a splendid f^te at the Palace of 
St. Cloud, in which he was then living. The period of my 
mourning had not yet expired, and that served me as a pretext 
not to be present The Emperor of Russia, and the Grand 
Bukes Michael and Nicholas; the King of Prussia, and the 
Princess; the Duke de Berri, and an immense and elegant 
assemblage of nobili^, were present. 

The company of the Comedie Frangaise were in attendance 
at this fote. Mademoiselle Mars played in Legs*’ (the 
Legacy), as she always does, most ex(^hisitely. This was suc¬ 
ceeded by La Suite d’un Bal Masque,” a pretty lively comedy, 
by Madame de Bawr, formerly the wife of M. ae Saint Simon, 
Wno has given his name to a religious sect lately much in vogue: 
his wife composed plays perhaps better than her husband knew 
kow to introduce a new religion. The temporary tlieatre was 
erected in the gallery painted by Mignard. The whole effect 
was complete, and the Emperor Alexander* told me the next 
day that ne had no idea of a play being performed in such pei> 
fection, - 

A s%ht accident cast a gloom over one portion of the com¬ 
pany : a garland of flowers, cut in paper, which decorated the 
gallery, caught The terrible misfortune which had happened 
to the same Prince Schwartzenburg, at the marriage of Maria 
Louisa, immediately occurred to them, and a feeling of supersti¬ 
tion, which was perhaps excusable, threw a shade over that por¬ 
tion of the assembly by whom the facts were known. The 
supper was served in a room adjoining the orangery, in which 
was a great profusion of flowers. The dancing was continued 
until daylight, and life whole ffite was very well arranged. The 
Prince Htest have felt perfectly satisfied, if no recollection of the 
past dis^Red him, 

4 The next day (Edipe was performed at the Grand Opera, at 
which were present his Majesty and the Duchess d’Angoulfime. 
The interior of the theatre presented a most extraordinary ap- 
Jfearance: none of the women had diamonds; all were in white, 
aald all their ornaments consisted of plumes of feathers, of lilies, 
aikl ^b«^hes ; of garlands of white lilac. There was in the 
whole sbene an elegance for which I could not at first account: 
I, bbwefef, aft^w^rds attributed it to the agreeable colour that 

f It la thi that the Emperor of Eiissia brought into fashion a dance, 
erhkk need^f his patronage to ^nder ii acceptable, But he 

danced' and that was enough to induce every^roe to admire it. It was the 
P<4boeiii4iiS^ce hiveuted expressly for those Who have no other oppestunity 
flan fee teR*ooia to open their hearts. 
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pevailed, ajod to the scent of the apring^wers which spread 
itself in every direction. The opera of CEdipe (CEdipus) was 
ill-chosen on this occasion^ as it contained passages that would 
bear a disagreeable interpretation. 

Between the acts the orchestra played Vive Henri IV.,*' 
which air was introduced three times more in the course of (be 
ballet. 

The Duchess d’Angoul^me was condescending, but appeared 
melancholy;—melancholy, however, in a being who sacrifices on 
the altar of the living God all resentment, every painful thought, 
and all recollection of injury, is a feeling which should indeed 
be permitted to her who has wept for t^^ty years over tliose 
whom she lost by a death more frightfuFin its manner than in 
itself. 

The affair of Maubreuil, the theft of the Queen of Westphalians 
diamonds, was of a very extraordinary character, and one of 
which M. de Talleyrand can furnish the particulars. The Queen 
was returning leisurely to her residence in Germany, when she 
was surrounded, stopped, and then robbed, by persons under the 
direction of a man whom the Princess Catharine herself rec^ 
leetod. This man showed her an order, signed by Louis XVIIL, 
and then set to work with a quickness and regularity that showed, 
as the Princess sdd, that this was not the first time he had been 
thus employed. M. de Maubreuil, before this adventure, was . 
wholly unknown; but since, according to custom, we have 
spoken of nothing but him. This man, the bearer, as I have 
said, of an order signed by Louis XVIIL, stopped the Queen of 
Westphalia on the 21st of April, at seven o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, between Sens and Weiraans. He took from her a hundred 
thousand francs in gold, and her diamonds, estimated at about 
five million francs. He was accompanied by twenty persons, 
and had with him as an ostensible accomplice, a fellow of the 
name of Desies. M. de Talleyrand was, as is well known, grea% 
compromised in this affair. What may have been the origin of 
it, it is not necessary to inquire; it was highly imn^itic, and 
the event has since justified what I then asserted-4|||[. de Tal¬ 
leyrand is not free from blame. Beyond this, till we have 
positive evidence, we must be silent. : , 

One of the most disgraceful characteristics of the journals of 
this time was the spontaneous affection which they exhibited 
towards the new-comere, and the indifference, and even inso¬ 
lence, which marked their conduct towards those who were no 
longer in power. They never gave to Maria Louisa any other 
title than Her Imperial Highness the Archduchess.-r-^ Ain I 
then a lost and dishonoured woman? Have I, for the six years 
that I have lived with this man, and called him my hpsbhi^,^ 
have I been his mistrUfe, his slave ? No! I am his wie jv and 
to prove it to Europe fflid to the whole i|orld, ray 
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8U|3|)ort him> nor will 1 allow him to believe himself abandoned 
by me*” 

The Duke de Beni possessed, in 1814, qualities likely to 
render him more popular than most men. Ilis countenance was 
open, and his manners frank. Anecdotes were told of him 
which amused the people; and, besides, he possessed qualities 
that reminded them of Henry IV, He was in the habit of 
taking two ices every night before he went to bed. One night 
he returned home later than usual; it was five o’clock, and Sie 
day was beginpng to break. The servant, who had charge of 
the ices, finding that the prince did not return, looked wistfully 
at the ices, now fast |[issolving, and, that they might not be lost, 
determined to swallow both. Scarcely had he finished them, 
when the Prince entered, and called for his ices. The unlucky 
fellow had hidden himself ; for at this time the Prince made 
every one tremble by his violence of temper. The Duke being 
appeased, desired to see the culprit, that he might judge whether 
he deserved his pardon. The servant approached trembling. 

Well, repeal,” said the Duke, “ what induced you to eat my 
i^es ? Take care another time to leave one for me.” 

On another occasion, at a review, a grenadier called out very 
loud, Vive I’Empereur!” The Prince went up to him and 
said, ** How is it that you are so fond of a man who did not pay 
you, and who led you, without recompence, from one end of 
Europe^to the other?” The grenadier raised his eyes, and 
looked at the Duke with a gloomy air, then dropped his eyes 
upon his firelock, and replied, What is it to you if we chose to 
give him credit ?” The grenadier certainly had the best of this 
interview. 

The following anecdote of the Emperor on his way to Elba 
ought not to be omitted: A little on this sade of Lyons, at La- 
Tour, the Emperor supped alone—^he was not in the habit of 
supping with the allied Commissioners)his meal was soon 
' over; and as the niglit was fine, he went out and walked upon 
the road. A respectable ecclesiastic went out at the same time 
to meet Ibe Emperor, and to speak with him. Napoleon was 
singing in a low tone—(he is known to have had a very bad 
voice)—and the air that the priest recognised was, "O Richard ! 
O mon Roi!” He sang for some time ;—at length he stopped, 
leaned against a tree, and looked up to heaven. Who can say 
what were the thoughts that then passed through his lofty 
mind I Be remained some time considering a star, then resumed 
Ms sil^t walk. The priest now placed himself opposite to him, 
and N^^leon started on seeing a man so near. # 

Who are yem ?” he asked.—“ I am an ecclesiastic, Sire, mid 


Rector of this commune.”—“ 
its forniation—since vdur 


{and the woftiiyipriest bq 
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Abercrombie, Sir Ealpb, gains tbe battle 
of Canope, i. 389. * 

Aberdeen, Earl of, signs tire treaty of Alli¬ 
ance between England and Austria, ii. 
395, 11, 

Abrantes, Duke d’, see Jmwt, Marshal. 

-—- Duchess d’, see Junot, Madame. 

Adelaide, Princess, anecdote of, i. 393. 

“ A fortnight of tlie Great Alcander,” 
pamphlet against JSapoleon, so called, i. 
480. 

Alafucs, Duke of, character of, ii. 108, 

—- ■ ■ ■ Duchess of, her beauty, ii. ib. 

Albufera, Duke of, see Sachet, Marshal. 

Alexjiuder, Emperor of Russia, notice of his 
accession to the throne, i. 457'; his inter¬ 
view with the King of Prussia, ii. 129; 
with Napoleon at Tilsit, 214 ; his opinion 
of hii^ 2l5; his interview with Napo¬ 
leon at Erfurth, 287; his reception of the 
Duke of Vicenza, 341; his proclamation 
to the Germans, 373; his reception of 
Gcnoral Moreau, 390; grief at his death, 
ih. ; his reply to M. Wildermetz, 416 ; 
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ing the restoration of the Bourbons, 430; 
visits Madame Junot, 441, 445; bis 
condescension, 442 ; his conversation 
respectmg Napoleon, ib. ; the Duke of 
^iovigo, 443 ; dance patronized by, 470, 

Aligre, I»l, d’, Chamberlain to the Princess 
Caroline, ii. 162 ; refuses liis daughter to 
M. Caulaincourt, 163. 

Allied Army, amount of, 'at the invasion of 
France, in 1814, ii. 401 ; advances on 
’ Paris, 413; enters Paris, 428. 

-Sovereigns, enter Paris, ii. 429. 

Amiens, treaty of, i. 333. ^ 

Anadia, Viscount d’, character of, ii. 104. 

Andreossy, General, anecdote of, ii. lO.n. 

Andrieux, M., remarks respecting his speech, 
,i. 307. 

Angouleme, Duchess d’, visits the Grand 
Opera, at Paris, ii. 470; her condescen¬ 
sion to Madame Junot, 473. 

Aranjuez, description of, ii. 68, n. 

Ar6ns, M. his conspirscy to assassinate Na¬ 


poleon Bonaparte,!. 235; his conversation 
with Madame Permon, 259. 

Arizza, Marchioness d’, description of, iL* 
71. 

Artois, Count d*, his arrival at Vesoul, ii. 
416 ; enters Paris, 439 ; character of, 438, 

Asturias, Prince of the, see Ferdinand VIL 

-Princess of the, lier marriage with 

the Prince, ii, 81; description of, 82; 
simplicity of her dress, 83 ; supposed 
cause of her illness, 139 ; her death, 140» 

Augerenu, General, character of, i. 139. 

Austorlitz, battle of, ii. 131. 

Austria, Emperor of, see Francis II. 

— Treaty between, and England, i! 2l4; 
with France, 439; ii. 304 ; with Russia 
and Prussia, 394. 

Avignon, inhabitants of, their violence •to¬ 
wards Napoleon, ii. 465, n. 


Bacchiochi, Madame, see Bonaparte, Elita. 

Badttjoz, retaken by the Euglisli,ii. S't6. 

Baden, Prince of, his arrival in Paris, ii. 
152 ; his projected marriage with Made¬ 
moiselle Stephanie de Beauharnaia, ib. 
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i. 426. 

Barry, Captain, character of, ii, 316. . 

Bathurst, Miss Eliza, character of, ii. 451; 
her death, ih. 

Baudin, Captain, his naval victories, ii. 120; 
promoted to the rank of rear-admiral, 121; 
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137. 

Bautzen, battle of, ii. 387. 

Bavaria, Queen of, opposes the marriage of 
Eugene Beaubamais with tbe Princess of 
Bavaria, ii. 133. 

— Princess of, her marriage with Eu¬ 
gene Beaubamais, ii. 133. 

Beaucaire, account of the fair of, i, 86* 

Beaubamais, Madame, see JosepKim. 

. . Hortense, see Hort«n$e, Qaeo) 

ofHoUand. 

Eug^e, Viceroy of Itidy, Clapi-, 
racter of, i. 284; his politeness to Ma¬ 
dame Junot, 291; married to the Prioeenk 
of Bavaria, ii. 133; his poptilwity in the 
army, 196; his victory oyer the Arei^iilto 
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JtStm, «t Kaa1>, 303^ asiembles troops in 
Italy, 386. 

Beaubaraais, Mademoiselle Emilie de, mar« 
xied to M. Lavalette, i. 268. 

Beaumont, M. de, character of, ii. 161. 
B^haut, M. his Clichjan principles, i. 138. 
Bemfica, gntden at, ii. 115. 

Beaevento, I’rince of, see Tulleyrand. 
Beuezeck, M. his functions at the Tuileries, 
i, .313, 

Bentinck, Admiral, lands troops on the coast 
of Catalonia, ii. 391; negotiates between 
England and Maples, 399; his interview 
with the JJuke dela Vauguyon, 400. 
Berg, Grand Duchess of, see C'undhte, Queen 
of Naples. 

Berlin decree against England, ii. 181. 
Bernadotte, Marshal, aiterwards King of 
Sweden, his tnamage viith Mademoiselle 
Clary, i. 140 1 remarks on his conduct at 
, the battle of Jena, ii. 179; his generosity 
to his Swedish prisoners, 180; chosen 
King of Sweden, 325; signs a treaty with 
Bussia, 343 ; with England, 375; his ad¬ 
vice to the Emperor Napoleon, ih. : forms 
a junction with the allies, .387; his proposi¬ 
tion to the Cuuut d’Artois, ii. 449. 

Berri, Duke de, anecdotes of, ii. 472. 
Bertbier, Marshal. Prince of Neufchatel; 
his letters to General J unot, i. 245, ii. 290; 
anecdote of, i. 247 ; desciiption of him, 
285,; deputed to conduct the Empress 
Maria Louisa to Paris, ii. 321 ; his advice 
to the Emperor Najioleon, 395; his de¬ 
fection, 433; joins the new government, 
440. 

Besfiieres, Slarshal, Duke of Istria; de¬ 
scription of,^. 284 ; killed at the defiles 
of Poserna, ii. 385. 

Beurnonville, General, French Ambassador 
at Madrid, receives Madame Junot on her 
arrival there, ii. 67. 

--Madame, her reception of 

Madame Junot, ii.-67. 

Bloomfield, General, declares, in the name 
of the American government, war against 
England, ii. 347. 

Blucher, Marshal, taken prisoner at Lubeck, 
ii. 180; compelled to retire upon the 
Saale, 393 ; crosses the llhinc, 401. 
Bois-Preau, M. de, his interview with Na¬ 
poleon, i. 285. 

Bonaparte, M. Charles, his illness, i. 92; 
death, 23; ‘portruHtf, i. 10. 

_—I-Madame La'titia (Empress 

mother), character of, i. 11, lOo; her 
.gratitude to Junot, 33, w.; her flight from 
Corsica, 193; her grief at Lucien’s exile, 
ti. 53 i her reception of Madame Junot, 
146; falsa repArts respecting, ih., ».; 
portrait of, 147 ; hw retired life, 148; 
her court, l49; her lesidepjce at Pont-Sur 
Seine, 17^ i ter Conduct40 the Empress 
Maria Louisa, 348 ; portrait i. 186. 

■ - . .-Joaeplt, see J^h, King of 

Spain. 

MiMieiae Joi^h, «oe Juha, 
,Qaaen of Spain, 


Bonaparte, Napoleon, see Kapokm.' 

. .. Lucien, Prince of Canino^ 

character of, i. 124, 143; his marriage, 
125; his intimacy witli M. Sdmonville, 
195; appointed minister of the in- 
tenor, 202; halls given by, 213; his 
grief at the death of his w'ife, 215; fajs 
republican principles, 266, ii. 53 ; re¬ 
marks respecting him, i. .308; accusa¬ 
tions against bim, 309; his conversa¬ 
tion with Madame ^ Permon respecting 
Napoleon, ih. ; sent ambassador to 
Spain, 310; anecdote of his generosity, 
sil; his letter to General Menou, 39(»; 
bis talent as a private performer, 433; 
returns from Spain, 524; his conduct 
tibere, 525; his interview with the Em¬ 
peror Napoleon at Mantua, ii. 246; Na¬ 
poleon's offers to, 257 ; refuses the crown 
of Naples, 2.5U; lus magnanimity, 259; 
superintends the Pope's negotiations with 
Napoleon, 313; sails for America, 315 ; 
taken prisoner by tlie English, 3J6; his 
residence in England, 3l8, 319; portrait 
of, i. 144, 

--Madame Lurion (Christine 

Boyer), character of, i. 144; her amiable 
disposition, 203, 213; her death, 215. 

---—--(Madame 

Jaubertou), character of, u. 258, 

--Eliza, Grand Duchess of 

Florence, anecdote of, i. 27 ; her dress at 
Madame Junot’s weddnig-dinuer, 287 ; 
remarks on her private performance, 4.33 ; 
compared to the Duchcs.s of Maine, ii. 30; 
her elevation, 119; portrait oj, li, 50. 

—-- Paulino (Madame Leclerc), 

afterwards Princess Borghese, character of, 

i. 145 ; her beauty, 173; her conversation 
with Madame Permon, 175; he^^rojoctetl 
expedition to St. Domingo, 52 j ; anec¬ 
dotes of her V unity, 529, li. hi ; sails for 
St. Domingo, i. .5.''0 ; returns to France, 
532 ; her mourning for her husband, ih. ; 
her remarks to Madamo Junot, 380 ; her 
marriage with Prince Camille Borghese, 

ii. 51 ; her visit to Madame Bonajiarte, 
ih.; created Duchess of Guustalla, 159; 
visits Madame Junot, 198; her house¬ 
hold, 200; her theatrical talents, 203, 
205 ; represents Italp at a fancy quadrille 
at the Tuileries, ii. 243; her anxiety Tor 
Napoleon’s safety, 467 ; her interview 
with him, 468; portrait cf, ii. 1. 

• . - . Louis, see Lmk, King of Hol¬ 

land. 

.. Madame Louia, see Hortense, 

Queen of Holland. 

■ . - Prince Louis, son of flie King 

of Holland, li. 209. 

—--Caroline, see Caroline, Queen of 

Naples. 

-.. Jerome, see Jerome, King of 

Westphalia. . * 

. . . . . Charlotte, proposals respecting 

her mairiage with the Prince the Astu¬ 
rias, ii, 257. 

Borghese, Prince Camille, bis marrioge with 
Madame Leclerc, ii. H} anecdote of, 261. 
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line. ’ ' 

Bossu, AbW, examiner of the Polytecbmc^ 
SicWi, i.491, 

Botatiioal gardens, lions bora in, i. 8Sf^ ' 

Boulopo^ descri|»tioa of flotilia l $78; 
military ceremony at, ii. 41; axTiyhi of 
the flotilla in the of, 43, 

Bourbon, Louis de, Lis letter to the Eb> f 
peror Napoleon, il. 271,. 

Bourbons, procdwroed in Paris, ii. 4281 

Bourmont, M. de,, noble condoOt, ii. 
281. 

fioitrrienne, M., error in bis Memoirs, i, 
133, n,.; his talent in private perfOnuances, 
431. 

Boyer, Christine, see Bmapane, Madame 
Lumn. 

Brazil, Prince of, copies General Jnnot’s j 
dress, ii. 97; aneodoto of, 109; offers 
Junot the grand cordon of the Order of 
Christ, 110; caricature respecting, 112. 

— ■ Princess of, her questions respecting 

the Empress Josephine, ii. 99; descrip¬ 
tion of her, ib .; her hunting-dress, 101; 
her conversation with Madame Juno^ 
133; her humiliation on ucoount of the 
battle of Trafalgar, 134. 

Brienne, M. de, prorogues ibe parliaments, 
i. 32. 

-Madame de, character of, ii, 170. 

-battle of, ii. 414. 

Brioune, Madame, arrested, i. 160; hereon- 
versation with Colonel Juuot, 161. 

firissac, Madame de, anecdotes of, ii. 151, 
152. 

Brocisbausen. Baron de, Prussian amhaasa* 
dor in Paris, character of, ii. 276. 

Bruno, Marshal, bis dispatch to the first con¬ 
sul, i. 441; biograpliical sketch of him, 
44,2. ‘ 

Brunet, M., anecdote of, i. 478. 

Bruneticre, M. his correspondence with M. 
Permou, i. 53 ; his remarks on the impri.- 
sarnneut of the directors, 192; his ^ief 
at Gohier’s imjMrisonment, 196; visits 
Mademoiselle Ciairon, 471. 

Bussv, Kabutin, Count, Lis portraits -of the 
ladies of the Court of Louis XIV, i. 481, n. 


Cabinet of Medals in Paris, account of, ii. 

6 ,«, 

Cadaval, Duke of, observations of, ii. 135. 

.—— lljichess of, description of, ii. 106. 
Cadoudal, Georges, arrested, ii; 32. 

Calder, Admiral Sir Robert, his action off 
Cape Finisterre, iL|ll9. 

Cambac^res, M., second consul, character of, 
i. 2i ; favours the lists relative to eleo- 
tiona, 517; dinners given by, 359; cha¬ 
racter ot, S61; his household, 363; advice 
. to Junot, ii, 59; character of, 175; hall 
given by, 288. 

Campbell, Colondl, English cominissibner, 
accompanies Napoleon to Elba, ii, 456. 
Cumpii M. negotiates between the Emperor 
. If^oleon Lucieu Bonaparte, u. 257, 


dor afLisbon, 

s.Campo.'Eoraiio, trea^ of, L187. ' 

Capraia; Cardinal, ■character of ii. 10: 
dote respecting, 13, 

Caroline (Bonaparte), of ' 
Bctiption of, i.i0; her with jSur 

rat, 232 ; her ride to Villiera, 344; re* 
marks on her private performance, 433, ii* 
203; Iter dress at the ceremony (ff the im* 
stidlation of the Concordat, 523 ; her 
.honstdsold, ii. 49; created Grand Duobesa 
of Bekg; i69; character of, 161; heredu* 
nation, 162; personal appearance, j 
her attenition to Junot, 189; conveti^^tt 
between the Empm'or Napoleon and Jmtot 
respecting, 219, 222; entettainais®it« 
given by,, 251; masquerade, 260; de.. 
%bt on her accession to the throne of 
Naples, 272; deecripriem of her parities* 
312; represents France at a fancy qua¬ 
drille at the Tuileries, 343; her quants 
with her husband, 378, 379; N^eoa'e 
letter to, 380 ; her reception of Mcdama 
Recamier, 407; her remonstrances to the 
King, 410 ; portrait i. 232. 

Carrier, Mhis execution, i. 57. 

Carrnjo, Madame, description ©f, ii. 71. 

Caseau, Madame de, balls given by, L 
176; her intimacy with Madame Penuon. 
216. 

Castro, Senor, character of, ii. 103. 

Catechism taught to the Spanish chSdrea by 
the priests, ii. 279. * 

Cathcart, liOrd, bis. apartments at M r4aa^ 
Junot’s hotel, ii. 449. , 

Caulaiucourt, M. de, character of, i, 149;, 
anecdote of, 287; his opinion of Geiraral 
Lannes, 289. * 

Armand, Duke of Vicsenzaj cha-., 


racter of, i. 149; his embas^ to Eussiaiii. 
340; bis opinion of the EmperOr Alex> 
ander, 342; superseded, ib.; sent with pro¬ 
posals of peace to Alexeadw, 406. 

Ceracchi, M., bis conspira^ to assassitteto 
Napoleon Bonaparte, i. 2n5 ; character rif* 
258. 

C^r5, Monsieur de, stoiT of, i. 3.99*,. 

C^oni, General, Mflcdote of, ii, iK 

Cuameroi, Mademoiselle, notice ofher djMdJ, 

i. .301, n; dispute respecting her . 

ii. 5. 

Champagnv, Madame de (Duchess of C#- 
dore), character of, ii, 200, 

Champaubert, battle of, ii.41,5. 

Cbttmpiqimet, M.,. notice of his arrest, !, 182;’ 

Chaptal, M., Fetes .given by, in boiumr of 
the KSn^ of Etrum, 1.516, 

Cbwrbonnier, General, wtecdote of, i. 377.’ 

Charles IVKing of Spain, descriptioh 
75; his conversation with Madame iFijmt, 
77 ; Ms taste for mumc, 81; abdicates hpi 
favour of Napoliwn, 268; reptar? to Ce^-,, 

E jb, 270; removed from 
e, 

Charles, Archduke, eoncludeti an knniiilhilb 
with General Moreau, i. 441. 

Chariea, M„ introduned 'to Boha-'' - 

parte, i. 379; his ratuisft to Piy^ 
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y : Siinot, t83 ; anecdote of, 513. 

CiliatiUoa,, Count l^arles 4e, apTOinted tO* ' 
liegojiate ' 


Chaiivat, 51., Couin|is8ary?ifl^|^iJi» at- 
, tempte to i^^cile Aladataft^e^pie^ a«| 
iNapol^ J^Ql^parte, i. l'08]|;^BJpiaedo(tj^ o^ 

- , -iiaS;.',.'' ^>V^ 

. Cbeyaliw,::Mr'vliia. oonapiiwf 

Icon, 1 , 339 ; accotint of hw arrae^^,; * 
thoiseul, Dun® troafc 
and Genoa.conaJaded by, 

Christophe, Head, G*owne4i§i^ bfi 
a. 344. 

Cimarosa, M. account of, i. 427. 

Clairon, Mademdselle, he^jr complaints to 5t. 
J^ruaafcifewi. i 472 j^chataSt^of, 4t3 yker 
opinion of MademoiseUe 
Clary, 5Iademoi^eUe Basiiree, her marriage 
with BeEiiadott'e,.*. ; character of, 141. 
Cobentrel, Count Louis Von de, cpmparisdp 
between him and blitabeauj^i, 292; bis ne* 
goiiations with Joseph Bonaparte, '441y 
, . bis taste for ffetes and frivolities, 447 ; cha¬ 
racter of, 448 ; comparison between him 
WbitworUi,430j bis ^Ifuta and 
manners, 45 i; his visits to the theatres^ 
• 452. 

———■ Count Philip Von, succeeds Count 
, Louis Cbbantzel, as Russian Ambassador 
> in Paris, L ,451 j character of, 546 ; his 
travfdling qpstume, ii. 1.; anecdote of, 4. 
Cole, Lady, character of, ii. 450. 

Cora6die Frpif aise, performers at the, i. 452. 
Comuenus, Constantine, arrangements be- 
i^eea. him and Ute senate of Genoa, i. 
8 ; fornis the design of extinguishing his 
,, iSjpil.y,-9. 

Calomm;os,‘accoant of, i, 10., 

--- --. -?- Demetriua, arrives at Corsica, i. 

9; compensated for the loss of his property, 

10. 

— -- John Stephanc^oulos, his bravery, 

i. 8. 

Comminatory .Bull of Exoommunicatioiia 
against Napoleon, ii. 267• 

Concordat, aatisihction in France on the pub- 
jication of the, 1. 520y ceremony on the 
sifl#allarioa of tljis, 522., , 

C»8«blar Court, perfection of, in 1800, i. 

’ 312: aspect pL in 1802, 522., 

•Cpm^late, paolong^on of;the, ii. 17. • 

JQontades, bla^me de, chKCacter of, i. 172; 
anecdote oC 174- 

Conyngham, Lord, tbe .Bii|fd>eas of Gordon’s 
fOmarh respecting, i,^ 

--- Lady, her beauty, i. §45. 

Oopjp, Id,, n (d)oe»eberi Jadicr^ 

Corbeille, Bighifioajtion ot| the word, if271; 

Corsica, iririioamt of the eltabltshment of the 

:<^a«to'4beir?4ii^^ ii. ■41.?.'- 

Cdodw 4 rispublkt® opinitwfts, i. 49: j 
., bis 'iav»ts^^3te>^ ■ 

:Co»aeii. of 

^ Joseph Bpwn, ii. 272, 


]l^* #(1us %f^titiide to Napoleon^ 

bamas, i, 

bsntziclt, ^mhal> 

Pucbessof,s,pe lH^ebtm, Madam- 
l^tebfc, Triege of, »< 207. • , 

>3, M., his picture of jj^ejisorius, ii, 2. 
Bavoustj IVtarediali Napofj^ls .dis|^e> of, ii. 
||9 j, ms iuMtatious of bp3-a.. 
lalilawbaX el 


dies toJKlmlaioe LmtitiaBonoparte, ii. 140. 

“ Death of Montmorency,” a tragedy, by M. 
Carion de Nisas, L 424. , , , 

Deeres, M.,his advice to Admiral Villefteuve^ 
ii. 127. 

Delatude, M, de, account of, i. 371. 

'Delmas, General, Ids opinion of the cere¬ 
mony of4;he iustallalbn of the Concordat, 
i. .523. 

Demi,doff, Afadame, character of, i. 347; her 
death, 548. , 

Depaix, General, killed at the battle of Ma¬ 
rengo, i. 209. 

.Despi-emenil, M., Ins politics described, i. 
31; arrested for [itocuring a copy of the 
ministerial edicts, and reading them to the 
chambers, 32. 

Dietrich, ftl., anecdote of, i, 376., 

Directory, cruelty of the, i.i39. 

Dolgoroucky, Princess, character of, i. 465 ; 
mystidcation of the institute at her house, 
ib. 

Dominica, departure of a French squadron 
to, ii. 61. 

Drake, Mr., English minister at blunich, ii. 
32. 

Dresden, taken by the Prussians, u. 384. 

Dubois, M.de, appointed prefect,of the po¬ 
lice, i. 204; his activity, 320. 

Dupuis, RIadatne, character of, ii, 150. 

Duroc, General, Duke of Frioujl., personal ap¬ 
pearance of, i. 283; bis demotion to Napo¬ 
leon, Bonaparte, 284; letter to Junot, 

ii 31; bis generosity to the Princess of 
Hatzfeld, 184; his hpsUlity to the Em¬ 
press Josephine, 245 ; his dispute with 
Madanie Junot, 266 ; his death, S88. 

Duro.soi,5i..Political discussion between him 
and Salicetti, i. 48. 

Dumuy, General, taken prisoner by the En¬ 
glish, 1.169. 

Dupuy, Colonel, JunoPs mtercession for, ii. 
185. 


Eboli, Prlncesb o^ portrait of afj Madrid, ii. 
, ..'84, n. 

Ega^ Countaaa, ebarte^ oE ft-109* 

Elba, island of, united to France,!. 4§t* 
Elehingen, battle of, ip 129. 

El^cfi bidding up cf tb« bridge of, ii. 396.^ 
Eagleod,: treaty between, and Austriai t* 
21S; Napoleon^ hatred of, 477; treaty 
peace betweea France and* 404} xup- 
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tore of, a. J4; Berlin decree i^ait, 18;? Msdeme, 1,344. 

remarks respecting, 228; treaty betereed, R-edefiak William, King of Prtulia, bit 
and the King of Naples, 399. ' proc]«m«tioit r««pectiog tbe eiectoftte 

Bn^lish manuiactures probibited in France,; of {fanorer, ii. 139; present at (kebatlde 
ii. 182; in Pru8*iB, 228. * of Jena* 17^; his faumiliating conduct, 

—— detention of the, in Paris, ii. 29. 2 W; bis lossliy tbe treaty of Tilsit, 21T; 

Ernswortb, Baron d', Jntrodaoed to MadatdO' cloteS tbe Baltic against BogUsb com* 
Junot, i. 319. ' ineroC, 228. 

Essling, batde of, ii. Sf>3. Fried&nd,'battle of, H. 213.1 

Etrurm, creation of the kingdom (d*, i dl4. Krioai, 0tike de, see zWoc. 

- King of, see LouU, Don,. Frdcbot, Count, eharacter of, ii. 27B.‘ 

—-Queen of, see Maria Louisa Jost- 


phine, 

Eyiau, battle of, ii. 194. 

F 

Felice, Madame, anecdote of, i. 127. 

Ferdinand TV, King of Naplesi his dupli¬ 
city, ii, l.>4. 

Ferdinand Vll., Prince of the Asturias, 
and King of Spain; bis despair for tbe 
death of tlie Princess, ii. 140; abdicates 
the throne of Spain, 269 ; imprisoned at 
Vttlensay, 270; removed to Rome, 347; 
released, 403. 

Fescb, Cardinal, character of, ii. 170; por- 
tiait of, tb, 

Fitzgerald, Lord Robert, English Ambas¬ 
sador at Lisbon, rbarncter of, ii. 38, 102. 

-Lady Robert, her hatred of 

France, ii. 39; desci iption of, 102. 

rieiiritMi, Madame de, character of, ii. 119. 

Fleary, M., his theatrical talents, i. 453; 
notice of his imprisonment, t6. 

Flotilla, arrival of, at Boulogne, ii. 43. 

Fontainebleau, f^tes at, ii. 243. 

Fontanges, Madame de, lady of honour to 
Madame Laititia Bonaparte, ii. 149. 

Touche, M., mini.ster of police, his gene¬ 
rosity to the Marquis de Rosicres, i. 
243; character of, tb. ; his conversation 
with General Junot, 237; with Napoleon 
316 ; Lis overtures to Madame Recamier, 
ii. 298. 

Tourts, M., his marriage i. 324; sets out 
for Kgypt, 323; taken prisoner by the 
Englisli on his return, 326; divorced from 
his wife, 327. 

--Madame, account of, i. 324 

arrives in France, 328; her devotion to 
Napoleon, 329. 

Fox, Mr., anecdote of, i. 15S; his opinion of 
Napoleon, 437 ; observations on his 
political character, 536; visits P.wis, ib .; 
his defence of Mr. Pitt, 537; anecdote of 
ih.; his death, ii. 173. 

France, treaty concluded between Austria 
and, i. 439; with Naples, 451 ; with 
England, 404; glory of, during the con¬ 
sulate, 634} levy of men order^ in ii. 61|; 
alliance between Spain and, 87; horrors 
committed by the Cossacks in. iii 417. 

Francis IL. Emperor of Austria, solicits 
peace, ii. 132; marriage of his daughter 
with Napoleon, 329; Napoleon’s propo¬ 
sitions to, 392; forms a junction with 
tlie alliej^93, 394; his flattering recep¬ 
tion in ii. 440. 


G 

Galeppi Monsignore, Abp. of Nisibf,* btit* 
raster of, ii, 105; the Emperor Napo*,, 
lean’s opinion of, tb* n.; his gaiety, lAf* 
arat, M., his acquaintance with Aladame 
Pernwm, i. .3.33. 

eorge 111^, King of England, letters to« 
frotti Napoleon, i. 503, ii. 60. 

Gdrard, M., his portrait of General Moreau, 
i. 322, 

Geouffre, M., introduced to Madame Per* 
mon, i. 109; his marriage with Cecile 
Pennon, 112; his grief at her death, 114 ; 
visits Napoleon Bonaparte, 190 ; his 
friendship fur Lucien i^enaparte, 282 ; 
his mission to General Menou, 390; his 
danger, 392; presented at the Neanplitan 
court, .393. 

Gianni, M., description of, ii, 171; .his im* 
provisation, 172. * 

irodet, M., portrait painter, anecdote of, 
i. .321. 

Godoy, Don Manuel, Prince of tbf Fence, 
his conversation with General Junot^ it. 
72; character of, 73 ; his famiUar man¬ 
ners in the presence of the King and 
Queen, 78; his favour at court, ib. j 
married to a Bourbon Princess, 79 ; his 
neglect of her, ib. ; anecdote of 80; 
General Junot’s opiniom, of, 88 ; bis pro¬ 
clamation, 208. 

Gohier, M., his hatred of Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte, i. 129 ; his scheme to make him¬ 
self president of the French ^ispublic, 
1.30; his imprisonment, 192 ; his^re- 
i>)arks respecting Napoleon Bonaparte, 
196; his accusations against him, 197; 
his conversation with General Moreau, 
198; his advice to Madame Josep^e 
Bonaparte, i. 382. 

Gonsalvi, Cardinal, remarks respeetifig, 

i. 521. 

Gordon, Duchess, anecdote of, i. 545, 546. 
Gorizia, landing of the English troo^ at. 

ii. 389. > 

Goubaud, M., anecdote of, i. 394 ; bit 

ture of Napoleon in captivity, 390i * 
Green, Colonel, report respecting, ii. 88^) 
Gros, M, le, bis portrait of Gentral JtinlDti 
i.463. > 

Guntbourg, battle of, ii. 129. 

Gu—t. Mademoiselle, it. 263.; 

H. 

Hamilton, Mr., his holiOW 
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Marquis 4/ anecdote 1121. 

CoQiitess d>' her coas^rsattos 
with :Ma4|^e jonot> H.f It. 

Hatzeld, l>^ce, iMT«&te4, ii, 184j lSrapo- 
teon's gener(»ity:to^ 185v,, 

' Princess, jnterfcedes with,Napo¬ 
leon for her hnsbandt ii. 185. 

Hoohe; General, remarks on his death, h 
177. 

Holland, King of, see Lmi$. 

Hortense CBeauharnais), Queen of Holland, 
d^eriptinu of, i. 293 ; her theatrical ta- 
^nts, 43i; death‘ of her eldest son, ii. 
:.ler accomplishments, 209. 

Hotel dh Vllle, ftte f. 277. 

Htiva, h|atianne, account of, i. 97. 


Jhipierial court, formation of the, ii. 493 
Jntn|ue 8 and scandal in, 205. 

Ihihirial Machine, description of the, i. 338. 
ffl^uisition, tortures in the prisons of, i. 425n. 
Saahey, M., anecdote of, i. 437. 

Istria, Huke of, ape^Bessieret, Marshal. 


Sena, battle of, ii. 179. 

Jfrome (Bonaparte), King of Westphalia, 
afiecdote of, i. 305 3 his marriage with 
ii, 533 bis conversation 
Vitb General Junot, 89.3 his proposed 
snihTicge with a German Princess, 228; 
> ilitrodUced to the Princess Royal of Wir- 
temberg, 237 3 fhtes in honour of his 
narri^e with her, 243 3 portrait oJ-\ ii. 88 . 
Jews, Napoleon’s liberality to, ii. 174 5 
under the protection of France, 197. 
Joachim (Murat), King of Naples, his mar¬ 
riage with Caroline Bonaparte, i. 232; 
anecdote ol, 2333 his personal appear- 
«nae, ^53 enters Wamw, ii. 181; re- 
anarlbi respecting him, 196 3 sent to com- 
an imd the troops in Spain, 250 3 declared 
Ning of Naples, 272; defeated at Win- 
ukowB, 373 3 his quarrel with Napoleon, 
5378 ; character of, 379 3 Napoleon’s letter 
to, 380 3 departs from Posen, 388; com- 
limnds the right i png of the ai*my at 
Dresden, 389; al||«ipsic, 396, n, 3 his 
treaty , with England, 399; his defection 
Irom Napoleon, th.; dissatisfaction of 
..l^.lds,.fUbjects, 407 3 Madame Recamier’s 
:to, 409 3 abandons NapoletMi, 423. 
Archdu^, defi^tedat Raab, ii. 303. 

" pain, Madame 
p^mWl’s nominated 

depnW tl ;tl» Idtis td the Council of 

of, ife.; 

Ills neg<M4atK^/vrith »^nt Loads Co- 
.., .feentneli' Isdw/Whf ®f» *43 3 

appointed Mog i^ Jipn^.v 2 

reties upon 

with JSraoo<^ 



leon, i. 108; anecdote respecting, 1213 
her want of prudence, 147 ; enmity of the 
Bonaparte family towards, 148 3 remarks 
respecting her, 181-187; reconciled to 
Napoleon Bonaparte, 189; attends Lu- 
cien’s balis, 213 3 her conversation with 
Madame Junot, 291, ii. 305 3 accepts the 
inVitatipn to her bull, i. 296; her friend¬ 
ship for M. de Caulaincourt, 298; her 
taste in dress, 301; her apartments in the 
Tuileries, 312; alarmed for Napoleon's 
safety on the explosion of tlie infernal 
machine, 336, 337 3 visits the botanical 
gardens, .353; her friendship for M. 
Charles, 380 ; her residence at Malmai- 
son, 381 3 conversation with M. Gohier, 
382 3 her morning audiences, 399 3 anec¬ 
dote Of, ib.i her kindness, 495; her pre¬ 
dictions with cards, 496 ; present at the 
ceremony on the installation of the Con¬ 
cordat, 522 3 breakfasts with Madame 
Junot, ii. 19 3 attends a ball at her house, 
20 3 visited by the Princess Borghese, 51 3 
intercedes for Lucien, 53; account of 
her coronation, 54; remarks respecting 
her, 55; her invitation to Madame Junot, 
144; her conversation with Junot re- 
spectingihe succession, 193-196; receives 
a letter from Napoleon, 198; fete in ho¬ 
nour of her, 201 ; her reception of the 
Duchess of Dantzic, 207; her melan¬ 
choly, 245; sets out for Btjrdeaux, 273 3 
her reception at the Hotel dc Ville, 307; 
account of her divorce, 309, n, ; her kind¬ 
ness to the Spanish royal family, 347; 
visits Aix, 349 3 her conversation with 
Madame Junot, 433 3 her desire to ac¬ 
company Napoleon to Elba, 454; to re¬ 
tain the title of Majesty, 455 3 portrait of^ 

i. 1 . 

Joubert, General, death of, i. 183.' 

Julia (Madame Joseph Bonaparte), Qneen 
of Spain, character of, i. 141, ii. 165. 

Junot, Mons^r, father of the General, bis 
admiration of Napoleon,!, 156; his death, 

ii. 417. 

——— Madame, mother of the General, 
her death, ii. 190. 

M. brother of the Genefol, taken 


prisoner by the English, i, 237 ; singular 
circumstance respecting his child’s death, 
ib. 


- General, Duke of Abrantes, Napo¬ 
leon Bonaparte’s attacbment to, i. 29 3 his 
plans lor Namdeon’s escape,. 53 3 his 
friendship for him, 54, 61 3 his conversa¬ 
tions with him, 62, 63; his attachment 
to Pauline Bonaparte, 63; bis family, 
152 3 character of, 153; aneraiote of, 154; 
his admiration of Napoleon, 155; his 
superstition, 157; anecdotes respecting 
him. 158 , 159; conversation with Ma¬ 
dame de Brionne, 161; remarks on his 
poUfoness, 162; ajEqiointed a General in 
%ypt, 163; his quarrel with Lanusse, 
164,165 3 wounded, 166; letters to, 167; 
accnsations against, 168; embarks for 
Europe, ih. {. taken; firuoner ;% the En- 
ftlish. 169 1 his Miswer to Nelson, tl.: 
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return# to France ITl ; hi# intimacy 
with Sir Sydni^ Smith* ik; enters 
Prance, 211;. conversation with-;l^spo> 
leon, 217; appointed Cooithmidant o: 
Paris, 220; anecdote of, <"221; Visits 
Madame Permon, 222; his proposals o; 
marriage to Mademoiselle Permon, 225 
conversation with Napoleon res^ctini, 
her, 220; his family, 237; intrigues tc 
break off his marmage, 240; receives a 
letter from Bertbier, 245 ; aceosiad oJ 
being a conspirator. 249; his argument|i 
to prevent Madame Permon attending the 
opera, 250; informs her of theconspiracf 
to assassinate Napoleon Bonaparte, 255 i 
his conversation with Fouche, 257; with 
Lucien Bonaparte. 236; presents His fa-> 
milv to Madame Permon, 268; bis pro¬ 
posal respecting his marriage, 270; con« 
versation with Mademoiselle Permon, 
271; his present to Madame Permon,275; 
his marrii^e, 281; anecdote of, 294; his 
danger in the explosion of tlie infernal 
machine, 339; his activity in searching 
for the conspirators, 341; his judgment 
of General Mortier, 368 ; his opinion of 
Sanlerre, 374; intimacy with M.Charles, 
383 ; attends n masquerade, 429; his 
kindness to Madame de Montesson, 446; 
his conversation with Colonel Rapp, 459; 
with Napoleon, 460, 462,530; order of the 
day respecting his victory of Nasareth, 
462 ; portrait of, by M. Le Gros, 463; 
his convei*sation with the Marquis Luche* 
aini, 479; with Madame Permon respect¬ 
ing the pamphlets against Napoleon, 483; 
shows them to Napoleon, ^5; informs 
him of Madame Pennon’s illness, 487; 
anecdote of his illness in Italy, 488; his 
visit to the Tnileries, 499; his con¬ 
versation with Marchais, 502 ; his 
liberality, 524 ; his conversation with 
Madame Lederc, 526; with Mr. Fox, 
537; liis esteem for General Marmont, 
ii. 16 ; his dispute with Napoleon 
respecting the Consulate, 21; respect¬ 
ing tlie English detenus, 26; appointed 
to compsand the grenadiers at Arras, 
30 ; his interview with Napoleon at 
Paris, 33; his remarks respecting 
General Moreau, 34; returns to Arras, 
36; his improvements in military cos¬ 
tume, 37, his esteem for Davoust, 39; 
created a Grand Ofiheer of the Legion of 
Honour, 40; attends the military cere¬ 
mony at Boulogne, 42; summoned to 
attend Napoleon’s coronation at Paris, 
46; appointed ambassador to Portugal, 
68 i consults Cambae6fhs on toe subject, 

59; his secret mission to Miwlrid, 60;, 
his departure, 64 ; his despatches respect, j 
ing the junction of the French and Spanish' 
fleets, 68; his interview with the Prince 
of the Peace, 72; his opinion of him, 86; 
quits Madrid, 87; conversation with^ Je¬ 
rome Bonaparte, 89 ; entertainment given 
by, to Count de Castro Marino, 93 ; pre¬ 
sented at the Portuguese court, 96; re- 
marks on hb Founds* ibt n, releases the 


grand cordon of the order of €hr«^,ll#} 
hi#: admiration of BmidSn!, i 

, vhii^ him*,,l22; qi^e^;to^i!^|6k?tbe 
Emperor, IS.3; his conVeirsatiim with him, 
1^4his letters to Madame Juhot, 167 ; 

success as governor 6f f^rma*.ipA.; 
ordered to banish the Jehuits that 
place, 158 ; intercedes for the Princks of 
Parma, 159; recalled to France, 168; 
appointed Governor of Paris, 169 ;' ia« 
vited to dine at Si, Cloud, 1T4 ; letter 
to, froin the Emperor, 182 ; ipteri^den 
for Colonel Pup«y,186 | Kis gritif hnthe 
death of his mothw^ 19<5 ; Napht^’a 
consolatory letter to^k. ; yBiits’the im¬ 
press Josephine, i9t f COnVereattoii ^ith 
her respecting the SucceBsifdn^ 1^; Witli 
Madame Junot* l96; hi# ;theatricd|r ta¬ 
lents, 203; Las Cases* animority toi ^12; 
his conversation wito Napoleon mt^iag 
the Grand Duchess of Berg* 219* ; 

appointed to command the army of toe 
Gironde, 226; Napoleon's acq^dtonin 
against, 238 ; offers his resignation i?39 ; 
sets out for Portugal. 240; 1^4]^ol^n*8 
instructions to, t6. ; accushtfoiis ag^S^ 
241,242 } created Dnkeof AbtFtttee/^;i 
hears of the landing of the English at^Li^ 
bon, 280; engages them at Viroiera, i^l; 
sends General Kellerman to ne|^ate 
with the English, 282 ; deceived py, toe 
Russian Admiral, 284; land# at Roemdk), 
285; the Emperor’s recepriOddf bini*'|66; 
Berthier's letters to, 290; sets out 
ragoBsa, 292; his account of toe bhitors 
of the siege, ih. ; his grief for Mddame 
Recamier’s exile, 297; appointed to Com¬ 
mand the troops in Italy, 345; his account 
of the landing of the English troops at 
Gorizia, 389; his death, 392 of, 

i.l52. 

UNOT, Madame, Ddchsss D'AnaaierBs, 
education of, i. 2 ; her intimacy wlto toe 
Bonaparte family, 3; her ^ief for 
misfortunes of France, 5; norice of hier 
birth, 7 ; placed at a boar^og Stood!,48 4 
leaves Paris for TOulouSe, 47; 
of Salicetti, 73; viSii#|toe fair of 
caire, 86; her affection for Madarie de 
Saint-Ange, 88; fdr her mother, 98; 
visits the house of a Parisi^it banker, 
101; her attachment to Count Edrig^rd, 
115; visits the Pj'r^nees, 118; attehli'M, 
Talleyrand’s kte, 131; her attentions to 
Madame Permon, 132 ; hdr diriBte' of 
General AUgerean, 139; her inttmaey 
with Caroline Bonaimrte, 145 ; irith toe 
Duke of Vicenssa, 149 ; her opinkm iojf. 
the death of Genend Hoefad* 177 ; viritl' 
the field of Marengo, 212; ^r ;grief .fpr"\- 
Madame Lucien’s deato, 
the removal of the bodyofTurenne tdlhe 
Hotel des InvaKdes, 223; Junot's-pro¬ 
posal of marriage to, 226; preparations 
tor it, 236; her conversation with Ne- 
poleon, 238i4,imr opinion of coiispiinhfiit« 
249; attends the repr^ntation ef 
Horaces at the Opera, 2.51 ; her ioc- 
tornal alarm, 262 ;>^«r 
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264; rdates ittd the Emperor. 
^65 $ dtsciissioaa reBpeotiog ber marriage. 
274> { descripUon of ber trooMeaa and 
«oriieilte. 274; ber <^lDton of the pecnliar 
prorinco of Memoirs. 276 ; ber conver- 
•ation with the Abbd Lustbier, 277; her 
marriage. 281; introduced to Napoleon 
and Madamo Bonaparte, 290 ; ber 
deseriptioa of Hortense Beauharnais, 
293; her visit to the Tnileries. 296; 
•neodote of 302 ; ber description of 
a military review. 3l7 ; introduced 
to the Baron dTImswortb, 3l9 ; Napo¬ 
leon’s observations to, 333; her visit 
to the Opera, 334 ; her alarm for Juhot 
on the explosion of the infernal ma¬ 
chine, 337; her conversation with Na¬ 
poleon, 342; respecting the emigrants, 
343; visits Madame Murat, 344; her 
opinion of Napoleon's conversation, 345; 
her visit to the Botanical Gardens, 353; 
her opinion of Cambac^res, 358 ; esteem 
for G^eral Mortier, 367 ; introduced to 
M. Delatude, 873; to Santerre, ib. ; to 
M. Charles, 379; visited by Napoleon, 
408, 411, 413; persuades Junot to remain 
at Malmaison, 415 ; her conversation 
•with Napoleon, 417 ; returns to Paris, 
420 ; visits Madame Bonaparte, tt.; 
her boxes at the theatres, 423 ; attends a 
masquerade, 429 ; her opinion of private 
theatres, 431; her performance of Agatha, 
434; her remarks respecting Bourrienne's 
misrepresentations, 445 ; respecting the 
portrait of Junot, by M. le Gros, 463; 
resisting mystification, 464; her visit 
10 Mademoiselle Clairon, 471; her opi¬ 
nion of the Marquis Lnchesini, 479; 
pamphlets against Napoleon sent to, 460; 
shows them to Junot, 483; Madame 
Bonaparte’s kindness to, 495; presents 
hfr daughter to Junot, 501 ; her conver¬ 
sation with Afadame Leclerc, 525; her 
opinion of Mr, Fox, 636 ; of Louis de 
Perigord, 540 ; of Madame DemidoS', 
54f; visits the gallery of the Louvre, ii* 
3 ; .charitable institutions in Paris under 
superintendence, 8 ; christening of 
her daughter, 11; introduced to Madame 
Verdicr, 14; receives a present from 
her, 15 ; her acquaintances, 16 ; her 
invitations to Madame Bonaparte, 18; 
iwll given by, 80 • her journey to Arras, 
3i ; attends the military ceremony at 
I^hlogne, 48 ; returns to Paris to attend 
the coronation, 46; ’presented to the 
Pope, 47 ; attends the coronation, 54; 
her conversation with Nspoleon, 56; in- 
.formed of Junot's embassy to Portugal, 
581 Napoleop> histructlons to, 61; her 
preparations, 63; departh for tlie Penin- 
anla, 64; her residence at Madrid, 67 ; 
her remarks,ire^iecting l|ie Prince of the 
Peace. 68de^iption fef Madrid, 69; 
hdr opioidi) of the j^anmrds, ib.i visited 
by the ladies of the coti^i:, 70 pfcented 
^«,t cburf, 75V;' convewation with the 
(jueefi, 76; with the jk»ng, 77; inter- 
imw with the Pjuncese |of tite Asturias, 


83; her opinien of Aranjnes, ib. ; of 
Madrid, 84; her meeting with Tallien,. 
85; introduced to him, 86; quits Madrid,^ 
87; hears of the Emperor Napoleon 
having accepted the crown of Italy, ib. ; 
her interview with Jerome Bonaparte, 88; 
her opinion of Lisbon, 90 ; her wager 
with Junot, 92 ; anecdote of her hoc^s, 
97; her presentation dress, 98; her con¬ 
versation with the Princess of Brazil, 99 
her visit to tlte Convento Novo, 111 ; 
effect of the mangolia dowers upon, 115 ; 
her rencontre with the Queen of Portugal, 
118; her indisposition, 123; her dan- 

f ;erous passage across the Tagus, 125 
lears of the battle of Trafalgar, 126 ; her 
interview with the Princess of Brazil, 133^ 
135; conversation with the Duke of Ca- 
daval, ib.; entertainment in honour of, 
on board theTopaze, 136; f6tes in honour 
of, 140; returns to Paris, 143; break¬ 
fasts with the Empress Josephine, 144; 
appointed lady of honour to Madame 
Lffititia Bonaparte, 146 ; her opinion of 
Madame Lallemand, 155; her conversa¬ 
tions with Napoleon, 157, ICO, 167, 173; 
with Junot, 168, 175, 196; her atten¬ 
dance upon Madame LsEtitia at Pont*8ur* 
Seine, 170 ; her accident, 172; her visit to 
Raiucy, 176; receives a letter from Junot,. 
183; ber conversation with the Princesa 
Borghese, 198 ; rehearses ber per¬ 
formance with Mademoiselle Mars, 204;; 
her conversation with the Coiintesa 
d’ Hautpoul, 211; her opinion of Car¬ 
dinal Maury, 224; prepares for the 
entertainment of the Princess Royal 
of Wirteraberg, 231; receives her at 
Rainey, 232; thanked by the Princess 
for ber kindness, 238 ; her interview with 
Marshal Soult respecting the acensations 
against Junot, 241; the Empress Jose¬ 
phine's remarks to, 245; attends the 
Duchess of Berg’s masquerade, 260 ; her 
adventure with Prince Camille Borghese, 
261; created Duchess of Abrantes, 264; 
her reception of the Abbd Reray, 266; 
dispute with Duroc, il>. ; her alarm for 
Junot, 275; interview with the Emperor,. 
ib.; attends the fete at the Hotel de Ville, 
277 ; receives a letter from Madrid, 278;; 
sets out for Rochelle to meet Junot, 285 
•visits the Empress Josephine at Malniai- 
son, 304; attends the anniversary of the- 
Coronation at the Hotel de Ville, 306;. 
grieved st the Empress Josephine’s di¬ 
vorce, 310; visits bee at Malmaison, 311;. 
departs for Aix, 348; visits Madame Re- 
camier, 350; hears of Junot's illness,. 
391; her grief for hU death, 392; informed 
of Blucher having crossed the Rhine.. 
401 ; her conversation with Cardinal 
Maury, ii. 421 ; her letter to the Duke-doi 
Ragusa, 427 ; her conversation with tho 
Emperor Alexander, 441, 445 ; her 
English visiters, 449; her opinion of 
Prince Wenzel Lichtenstein. 451 ; visits 
the Empress Josephine, 453; conversation 
with ber, 454; her opinion of 
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XVIII, 468}Tigitg Cai^ioAl Maury^ 4591 
conversation witli him, 470; introdooel 
to the Uuoheas d'AogouUme, 474; her 
interview with lrt>ui8 XV 111., 476. 

K 

Ketzhacb, battle of, ii, 395. 

Kellerruan, General, his bravery at the battle 
of Marengo,!. 209; Napoleon’s conduct 
to, 311; negotiates with the English at 
Vimiera; 383. 

Kervalegne, M. Eugbne, anecdote of, i. 
492; introduced to Napoleon, 494; re¬ 
ceives an order of admission to the Poly¬ 
technic school, 494; his adoration of 
Napoleon, ib. 

Kleber, General, his letter to Junot, i. 167; 
assassinated, 213. 

Kleinau, General, invades Bavaria, ii. 122. 

Koller, General, accompanies Napoleon to 

T'.lViQ It 

King of 


Elba, ii. 456. 

Kutozoif, General, defeats the 
Naples at Winskowa, ii. 372. 


negotiate 


a peace 


Labonchere, M., sent to 
with England, ij. 323. 

Lac^pbde, M. de, visits the Princess 
Dolgorouky, i. 465. 

Lacu6e, M. anecdote of, i. 493. 

Lagrange, General Joseph, his success at 

) Dominica, ii. 61. 

——- M., bis death, ii. 377. 

Lalleuiand, Madame, description of, ii. 1.55. 

Lamballe, Princess, account of her tragical 
death, i. 46, n. 

Lamar] iere, Countess de, particulan re¬ 
specting, i. 24. 

Lannes, Gen. Duke of Montebello, anecdote 
of. i. 127 ; his marriage, 283; character, ib. 
anecdote, of, 288 ; recalled from bis Por- 
tugeusr embassy, ii. 59 ; treaty concluded 
by. 109; bis dispute with Napoleon, 
195 ; created Duke of Montebello, 265 ; 
killed at the battle of Essling, 303. 

——. Madame, afterwards Duchess of Mon¬ 
tebello, character of, i. 399; Napoleon's 
esteem for, ii. 11 ; created Duchess of 
Montebello, 264. 

Lanusse, General, his quarrel with General 
Junot, i. 164; wounds him, 166. " 

La Place, M. caricature respecting, i. 308. 

Larochefoucauld, M., Sostheiies de, solicits 
the return of the Bourbons, ii. 430. 

— . .Madame de, appointed lady 

of honour, to the Empress Josephine, i! 
49 ; her desire to relinquish it, ih., n. 

Laitigue.s, Mad. de, her misfortunes,ii. 155. 

Las Cases, M. de, his animosity to Junot 
h^l2, 

^'Arfmiston, M. de, his interview with the 
Emperor Alexander, ii. 343. 

Lhvallette, M. de', description i. of, 285; his 
marriage, 286, 

La Vendee, disturbances, in, ii. 61. 

Lebaeltern, M. Von, Austrum ambassador 
»ii. 104. 


LebMtmitiCoiratMt, iL 98{ 

JLeolerc, Ma^nm, seas 
Lefebvne, Mandulv Daike of > 

conduct at tlm of - 

Madame, Dmdwss 

' doteofi ii.'207.'y i 
Legion of Honour, projeeted insritul^ 

9ie order of, i. 518 j creationisd^ iL'40^ 
inauguration of, 41, diitribUtiOtt of 
crosses43i 
Legislative Body, opeamg of^e, ii; 60; Ntt.* 
poison's rebuke of, 403. ■ 

Leipaic, battle of. ii, 396. ' ' 

Levacber, M., procures the restorationof Iity- 
ons embroidery, ii. 45i / 

Leyen, Princess de la, her tragical dei^ ii..' 
320. 

Lichtenstein, Prince Wen»)l, deScriptiott of ' 
ii.45l. 

Linois, Admiral, his bravery at the action ; 
Algeziras, i. 476; defeated by Sir Jome* 
Saumarez, ib. n, 

Lisbon, Customs of the inhabitants of, if. 
94; situation of, tb.; foreign ambassadors 
in, 103; opera of, 114; observations oa 
the military position of, 116. , 

Lomenie, Monsieur de, remarks on bis rot-' 
nistry, i. 33; his resignation, 34; hi^ 
effigy bunjt, ib, 

Louis XVI. King of France, remaAs * re¬ 
specting, i.35 • conducted to the Hoterde 
Ville, 42. 

———XVIII. his proclamation, ii. 383*; 
character of, 458; enters Pads, 469 ; 
remarks respecting, 474 ; his con^i. 
scehsion to the Duchess of AhranteS, 


476. 

Louis, Don, created King of Etruria, i, 514; 
visits Paris, 515 ; fetes in honour of, ib.; 
anecdotes of, 516, .517. 

! l.oui8 (Bonaparte) King of Holland, dime¬ 
ter of, i. 143; recognized King of Hoi* 
land, ii. 164; consents to abdicate on con¬ 
ditions, 323; his cooversation wiA Na¬ 
poleon, 324 ; portrait qf,i64i. , 

.ouvre, Gallery of the, re-opening of, ii. 3. 
Luchesini, M. Prussian Ambassador in Pa¬ 
ris, i. 319; Napoleon Bonaparte's dislike- 
of, i. 330. 

Marquis, character of, i. 478. 


Lunevillo, Peace of, signed, i. 441. 

Lusthier, Abb6, refuses to perform the cere¬ 
mony of Madame Junot’a marriage, i. 277; 
character of, 278 ; appointed Gfand Vtoar 
to the Bishop of Qrleans, 279. 

Lutzen, battle of, ii. 385. 

■ M 

Macdonald, Marshal, defeated at Katab«ci| 
ii. 395. ' 

Madrid, city of, observations on,ii, 69, 84 j 
taken by the French,‘297, 

Magdeburg, capture of the fortress of, ii. 
180 . ' 
Magon, Rear-Adihtral, his eonversatiqUi jdtit 
Napoleon, i. 385. 

Magnolia flower, singular efliwt of, ii. lilt 
JMaUly, Duchess, death of, h il5* 
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Midlet, General* liis oo&^irwj and dea& 
fi. S67, n. 

Iffalmaisoa, descripticm of, i. 397 ; pxirate 
tbeatricds at, 431, 4M ; ii. SOS, 
Maimeabui^, Lord, anecdote of, i. 309, n. 
Mirchaw, M. bis conversation vdth General 
Jaoot, i. 503. 

Marengo, battle of, i. 308,309. 

Maiet, Uademe, ber beauty, ii. 49.. 

Maria Louisa, Empress 'of France, her mar' 
riage with the Emperor Napoleon, ii. 320; 
ber regret on leaving Vienna, S41; unex> 
pected surprise, 333, description of, ib. 
n. ; her courage, 336; remarks respecting 
ber, 338; her ooodaot towards her eon, 
S3S; accompanies Napoleon lo Dresden, 
347; her attention to Madame Lntitia 
Bonaparte, 3t8 ; her apathy, 370 ; ber 
> indifference to political affairs', 380; pro* 
ceeds to Blois, ii. 434 ; prepatres to set 
out for Germany, 439; jartmit tf, ii, 
333. 

Maria Luiso, Queen of Spain, description 
of, ii. 75; her conversation witb Madame 
Junot, 76; her fear of the Prince of the 
Peace, 80; her hatred of tlie Princess of 
' the Asturias, 81; her talent in conversa- 
tioni ib. ; supposed to have poisoned the 
' Princess of the Asturias, 139. 

Maria, Queen of Portugsd, her insanity, ii. 
417. 

Marie Louisa Josephine, Queen of Etruria, 
, visits Paris, i, dlo; character of, t6.; f^tes 
in honour of, 516. 

Marie Antoinette, Queen of France, notice 
of, her visit to the opera, i. 37; her con¬ 
versation with M. de Vergennes, ib. ; her 
offers to Mirabeau, 40; refuses him the 
ministry, 41. 

Marmont,* Genettd, Duke of Kagusa, com¬ 
mands the artillery in the passage of Mount 
St. Bernard, i. 307; capitulation of Paris 
by, ii. 437; his conduct to Napoleon, 
4S4; plan to assassinate, 436. 

Mars, Mademoiselle, her theatrical talents, 
u. 204. 

Martois, Madame, her interview with Ma¬ 
dame Pennon, i., 130. 

Massena, General, his conduct at the siege 
of Genoa, i. 207. 

Maury, Cardinal, character and description 
of, ii. 324; his conversations with the 


Miebau, anecdote of, i. 439. 

Miliot, Mademoiselle, character of, Ii. 300. 

Mirabeau, M. account of, i. 38 ; Queen Ma¬ 
rie Antoinette’s offers to, 40; solicits an 
Interview ^th her, 43. 

Missiessi, Vice-Admiral, squadron under 
the command of, ii. 11.3. 

Monchenu, Countde, his attachment to Count 
Perigord, i. 115, n. 

Montebello, Duke of, see Lsnnst, Marshal. 

Duchess of, see Lonner, Madame. 


Montrreau, battle of, ii. 4ld, n. 

Montesquiou, Madame de, appointed gover¬ 
ness to the King of Rome, li. S33. 

Montesson, Madame de, her interview with 
General Junot, i. 446. 

Mont Ferrier, Mademoiselle Rose de, re¬ 
marks on her marriage with M. de lias- 
tarr^e, i 363. 

Montmirail, battle of, ii. 415. 

Montmorency, Madame de, her execution, i. 
348, n, 

Moreau, General, takes the command of the 
army of Italy, i. 182 ; character of, 191; 
appointed lo guard the imprisoned direc¬ 
tors, 192 ; his conversation with Gohier, 
198; his successes on the Rhine, 208; on 
the Danube, 214; portrait of, by Gerard, 
323; complimented by Napoleon, 323; 
concludes on armistice with the Archduke 
Charles, 441; notice of bis arrest, ii. 32; 
Najioleon’s opinion of, 34, 35 ; leaves 
America to join the Russians, 389; account 
of bis death, ib. n. 

Mortier, Marshal, allusion to his death, i. 
363, H, ; cbaraiter of, 367; remarks on 
bis victories, 368; takes Hanover, ii. 181. 
Madame, character of, i. 367. 


Moscow, city of, burnt by the Russians, ii. 
371, 373, 

Mouchi, Duke of, his taste for Italian mu- 
air, i. 426. 

Murat, Marshal, see Joaffttm,King ofNaples. 

-Madame, see Caroline, Queen of 

Naples. 

Murray, Sir George, retreats from Tarra¬ 
gona, it. 381. 


N 


. _ , , Naldi, M., a singer, character of, ii. 113, 

Emperor Napoleon, 235,253 ; bis review^ ^Naples, Kings of, seeFerdtmnd IV .; Joachim. 


of the deaths Of the Sovereigns of Europe, 
403, n. * 

Melas, General, oapii^ates to General Gar- 
daue,!. 210. 

Menou, GenetiA, account of, i. 389; ap- 

S tinted ccanquM^er in Egypt, t6.; Lucien 
onap«rtll||Ji|IU« to, 290. 

Metternich, cSat, his i*ply to the Duke de 
Cadore, ii. 318; tteatim with coldness by 
Kapoleon, 289; tetmi for his enmity to 
Enmwt, ik; bwcludiei a treaty between 
' Austria Htd France, MS; hisjcouftwrence 
■with Niinniigmf see J fi» mrrivw in Paris, 

‘ ^ § 

Mstoo, M. LS50; 


Queen of, see Caroline. 

. kingdom of, treaty of peace between 

France and, i. 451; occupation of, by the 
French, ii. 153. 

Napoleon (Bonaparte), Emperor of the 
French, and King of Italy, his intimacy 
with the Fermon family, i. 3; his descent, 
11; anecdotes of, 12, 2^ 30 • his arrival 
in Paris, 19; his invectives against the 
public schools in Paris, 27 ; made a sub- 
lieutenant,28; his conversation witbCount 
Louis de Narbonne, 36; bis remarks on 
M. Thirion, 44 ; hU conduct in Corsica, 
50; his arrest, 52; letter to Junot, ife.; 
his releape, 54; his name erased from the 
. Ust of genend officers, ; his dislike of 
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Fouclt^, i&.n.: Itis personal appearance, 
56; Tiiiits ^iadaiue Periuon, 57; bie 
opinion of the constitution of 1798. 56} 
bis poverty, 6t; his conversattons with 
Junot in the Jardm des Plantes, 62 ; hi» 
dislike of Sallcetti, 67 ; bis conversation 
with Madame Pernion, 71, 77; remwks 
on his eloquence, 76; bis generous let¬ 
ter to her respecting Salicetti, 78; pre¬ 
sent from Madame de St. Ange to, 
84; his visits to M. Permon, 89; kind¬ 
ness to Madame, 91,94; great change in 
bis situation, 95; charities bestowed by 
him, 96; proposes to Madame Permon, 
103; promises her a commission for Dimo 
Stepbanopoli, 105 ; his quarre} with her, 
106 ; appointed commander-in-chief of 
tlie army of Italy, 108; his marriage, th.) 
his conquests in Italy, 193; his reception 
at Paris, 128, Gohier’s hatred of, 129, 
entertainments in honour of him, 130; 
his atTection for his wife, 147; his con¬ 
versation with M. Permon, 150; hatred 
of England, 131; account of bis iirst in¬ 
terview with Junot, 151; his conrersa- 
tiun with him, 154; bis letter to 
him, 167; anecdote of, 184; bis return 
from Egypt, 187; reconciled to Josephine, 
189: notice of his escape from Corsica, 
194; accusations against, 127; epochs 
in his life, 198; his speeches to the Coun¬ 
cil of Antients, and the Envoy of the Di¬ 
rectory, 200; ins conduct in flie hall of 
the Council of Five Hundred, 201; his 
Confidence in Fouclie, 202; his regard for 
Madame Lucien Bonaparte, 203 ; his 
conversation with M. de Bois-Pi6au, 205; 
mulves on the pa<»sage of mount St. Ber¬ 
nard, 207; battle of Marengo, 208; his 
conduct to General Kellerman,*211; con- 
6dence of the French nation in, 215; his 
grief for Desaix’s death, 217 ; bis con¬ 
versation with Junot, t5., 229, 460, ii. 
124; appoints him Commandant of Pans, 
i. 218; consents to Caroiine’s marriage 
with Murat, 235; his conversation with 
Madame Junot, 238; with Corvlsart, 
239; attends tlie opera, 252; conspiracy 
to assassinate him there, 255; his remarks 
to Madame Junot, 291; opinion of Count 
Louis de Cobentzel, 293; attends Ma¬ 
dame Permon’s ball, 301; his conversa-^ 
^on with her, 304; disputes between him 
and Lucien, 808; perfection of the con¬ 
sular court in 1800, 312; his public din¬ 
ners, 313; his military reviews, 315; his 
attention to the soldiers, 3l6, 3l8; pre¬ 
sent of horses to, from the Spanish King, 
319; his dislike of M.Luchesini, 320; bis 
complimentary present to General Mo- 
leau, 323; account of his first interview 
witli Madame Foures, 325; conspiracies 
against him, 329 ; attaoliment of the 
l^risians to, 331; his remarks to Madame 
Junot, 333; his attempted assasskiation, 
S3b; description Of the infernal machine, 
SS8; search for the conspirators, 840; 
bis convessatians vrith Mndame Junot, 
842, 4(7, ii. M, 168,27$ i kk miim- 


lution of the emignuits, i. 843; rtmak» 
on bis eoaversation, 3^; attsibotps tbn 
infhvnal machine to the JacobinSi 8461 
his coavemtion with Fottcb$,<$.; vim 
M.PortaU8,35t; visits the Msnlcal gic* 
dens, 354; story of a serpent epc|«»ter 
related by, 355; displeased with the con¬ 
duct of Camb«c6r5s, 361; singular peti¬ 
tion presented to, 371; his opinton of 
General Santerre, 375; his hatred of M. 
Charles, 382: remarks on bis detractors, 
383 ; his conversation with Rearwadmirat 
Magon respecting the Egyptian expedi¬ 
tion, 385; bis reason fur returning to 
France* 886; his passion for the retention 
of Egypt, 387; his remarks on Generals 
Menoq and Kleber, 3B8; on Lanusse and 
Damos, 889; his occupation at Mafanai- 
son, 398; aminwments, 40l ; anecdote of,' 
402; infiuence of the weather upon him' 
404; faib imperious requisitions, 405; his 
visit to Madame J imot, 408 ; his opinion 
of the Prince of Wirtemherg, 411; of the 
Archduke Charles, ib.; his remarkable 
memory, 421; prosperity of France un¬ 
der his government, 422 ; bis opiajoii of, 
Madame Epcciochi’s performance, 433 ^ * 
of MadameJanot’8,436 ; anecdote 
concludes a peace with Austria, 439 ; bis 
abhorrence of secresy, 446; relates an 
anecdote of Count Louis Cob«ntzel, 448; 
letters to, from Paul, Emperor of Russia, 
454, 457; Colonel Rapp’s attachment te, 
459; bis melancholy on the loss of Fgypt, 
461; his order of the day, respecting 
Junot’s victo^ of Nazareth, 462; re¬ 
presses “ mystification” in Paris, 464; bis 
account of the action at Algeziras, 476 1 
his views of an invasion of England, 477 ; 
libellous pamphlets against him, 478,480; 
conversation with Junot respecting, 482; 
respecting M. d'Orsay, 485; respecting 
Madame Fernion’s illness, 487 ; strange 
ideas of foreigners respecting him, 489 ; 
his dispute with Lannes, 490; re-esta¬ 
blishes the Polytechnic School, 491, n.; 
Lis order of admission to a young student, 
494; bis kindness to Junot, 500; his 
popularity, 503; his letters to Kin 
George III., ib„ ii. 60; preliminlrtes og 
peace signed between France and EkigUndf 
t. 504; his knowledge of the English, 
language, tb. ; English abuse of him, 60S ; 
creates the kingdom of Etruria, 514 ; his 
opinion of M. Ci|li|ptal’8 gardens, 516 
accompanies the King of Etruria to the 
theatre, 517; his conversation with M. 
Cambacdr&s respecting lists of eligibility, 
i6. ; bis regulations respecting bishops, 
522; installation of the Concordat, ».; 
General Oelma’s answer to, 523; bhs 
opinion of Tonsaaint Louvertuce, 591 } 
his speech to the Belgian deputies, $13 ; 
remarks on bis glory, 534 ; his domsstic 
economy,Sa®; b&dhriikCo{dmndytsia|»45.$ 
anecdote eff, 540; itaty n^ndcHl by^ $41 j 
m^emew <ft lorekpims to m JN(^ s 
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^displeased with the clerfy, ii. 5; his 
sponsorship, 9; his opinion of Cardinal 
Gnprara, 10; rela^nn aneedbte of tiie 
of Wales; n.; his esteem for 
Madame Lannes, 11; his resentment to 
General Menon, 16; prolongation of his 
^Consulate, IT; his r^ljr to the Senate, 
d8 ; attends a ball at General Junot's, SO ; 
declared Consul for life, th. ; his dispute 
^ith JuDot, Si ; visits him 23; rapture 
with Engisnd, 23; conversation with 
dunot respecting the English detenus, th.; 
bis order respecting them, S9 ; his sup» 
posed reason for sending Junot to com¬ 
mand the grenadiers at Arras, 30; his 
opinion of Moreau, 35 ; approves of the 
change in the military costume, 37 ; bis 
letter to Junot, ih .; bis dislike of Davoust, 
■39; reviews the troops at Arras, 41 ; 
inaugurates the order of the legion of 
•honour, ib .; distributes tlie crosses of 
the, 43; his regulations for the dress of 
(the ladies of his court, 44; anecdote of 
his embroidered coat, 4.3; preparations 
for his coronation, 46; formation of the 
Imperial Court, 49 ; compares the Prin¬ 
cess Eliza with the Duchess of Maine, 50; 
votes of the nation presented to, 5S ; his 
Severity to his brother Lucien, 53; to 
Jerome, ib .; account of bis coronation, 
54; appoints Junot ambassador to Por¬ 
tugal, 68 ; his speech on the opening of 
. the legislative body, 60; pacifies La Ven¬ 
dee, 61; his instructions to Madame 
Junot, ib .; libels on his family, 63; 
accepts the crown of Italy, 87; his 
opinion of the Nuncio Galeppi, 105; 

. (promotes Captain fiaudin to the rank of 
rear-admiral, 121; orders Junot to re¬ 
turn from Portugal, 123; hears of the 
battle of Trafalgar, 127 ; orders Ville- 
■neuve to be superseded ib.; grieved at the 
loss of the battle, 128; his series of vic- 
. vlories, 129; battle of Austerlitz. 131, his 
.popularity in the army, 132 ; his enmity 
to Pitt, 141 ; takes possession of Naples, 
152 ; his speech to the Legislative Body, 
154; his mania for royalty, 159; anec¬ 
dote of, 160; offers his brother Louis tlie 
crow^i of Holland, 164; his esteem for 
Madame Joseph Bonaparte. 165 ; ap- 
, ,|ioints Junot governor of Paris, 169 ; his 
,. .i(^aestions to Madame Junot, 173; his 
.. liberality to the Jewish people, 174; 
;;|^i^mparM with 175 j'his in- 

:>i^uence over his oflScers, 178; battle of 
; ; -Jena, 179; his letter to Junot, 182 ; pro¬ 
hibits English manufactures in France, 
ib. ; his projects against England, 183; 
his generosity4» the Princess of Hatz- 
feld* 185 ;:.(1 h| remark to Madame Reg- 
xtault de St* Jeau d’^gely, 188; his con-. 
(Solatory letter to Jlunot, 190; leaves 
Warsa#* 191; his dispute with Lanneai, 
195} iria letter the Empre^ J( isephine, 

l$8 ;; efeates Marsbtd L^ehvre Duke of 
liatttrJe, 207; his rilieule bf Spain; 208; 

©fi 210 ; ienters the tow® of 
(IMadt; till. Iratiioff JMedland, tb,; 


anecdote of, 21S ; bU interview with the 
Eihperor of Russia, 214; opinion of the 
King of Prussia, ib.; of the Queen, 216; 
returns to Paris, 219 ; his conversation 
with Junot respecting the Grand Dnebesa 
of Bei^, 219, 222 ; with Cardinal Maury, 
respecting Corneille, 225; fete at Paris 
in honour of him, i6; appoints Junot to 
command the army of the Gironde, 226; 
suppresses the Tribunate, 228 ; prohibits 
all connexion with England, 229 ; bis 
reception of the Princess Royal of Wir- 
temmrg,' 238 ; his accusations against 
Junot, ib.; his instructions to General 
Junot respecting Portugal, 240 ; splen¬ 
dour of his court, 243; his antipathy to 
attendance, 244 ; his inten'iew with 
Lucien, 246; his orders respecting assem¬ 
blies, 251; his conversation on literature, 
252; with Cardinal Maury, 253; his opi¬ 
nion of Dr. GhH, 255; his negotiations 
with Lucien, 257; proposal to Madame 
Lucien, 258; creation of his new nobi¬ 
lity, 263 ; bull of excommunication 
against, 266 ; appoints Joseph King of 
Spain, 269; letter to from Louis de Bour¬ 
bon, 27l ; {appoints Murat, King of 
Naples, 272; returns to Paris 273; his 
reception of Junot, 286; his interview 
with the Emperor Alexander at Erfurth, 
287; |lu8 coolness to the Count Metter- 
nich, 289 ; orders Jimot to besiege Sara¬ 
gossa, S9S ; his conversation with General 
Thiebault, 294; takes Madrid, 297; exiles 
Mesdames de Stael and Recam ier, ih. ; 
bombards Vienna, SdO; excommunicated, 
301; battle of Essling, 303 ; makes 
peace with Austria,! ib.; account of his 
divorce from Josephine, 309 n.; orders 
the Pope’s removal to France, 314; his 
marriage with Maria Louisa, 320, 322; 
desires Louis to abdicate the throne of 
Holland, 323; his conversation with him, 
324; his conduct at the fire at Prince 
Schwartzenberg’s, 326 ; takes possession 
of the Duchy of Oldenberg, 328; his 
altered appearance, 329; his affection for 
his son, 330; selects Madame de Mon- 
tesquiou for his governess, 332; his friend¬ 
ship for Marshal Suchet, 3.37 ; sends am¬ 
bassadors to Russia 339; informed of the 
treaty between Russia and Turkey, 343; 
his propositions to the King of Sweden, 
345; departs for Germany, 346 ; declares 
war against Russia, 347; his despotism, 
351,; orders the arrest of Mrs. Spencer 
Smith at Venice, 352; anecdote of his 
private walks in Paris, 367; liis return 
to Paris after the destruction of Moscow, 
373 ;7proclarnati6n and manifesto against, 
375 ; Bera;;.. tie’s advice to, ib. ; declares 
‘' war against^’ ,-ussia, 376; demands sup¬ 
plies of t'' 8 from the senate, ib., 

affected bf ; death of M.Legrange; 
376; his rel with Murat, 378 ; his 
decree agatf .^ him, 379 ; his opinion of 
him, 380; Ms directions to Marshal 
Soult; 381; refuses the overtures of the 
'A^a4*BaQd/ 382; effects of JLouis 
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jtVltl/s l^irc^imatida lipon hlitit ; 
depa^ frpm Pftri#, 384; ImUK of Wjs*, 
fenirels, ib.; grimd 

batUe bf Lttt^n, ^.i TOceives 
TeiaforcetnenU froift the Mtay of Italy, 
S86 ; his conference with CfOant. Met- 
ternich, ib.; battle of Bahtzeh, $87; 
grieved at the death of Ouroc, 3$8| sendp 
propositions to the Emperor Franpis II., 
392 j amount pf his army previous to thh 
battle of Dresden, 393 ; defeats fBoebrnr 
St Goldburg, ib.; eaters Dresden, ih.; 
battle of Dresden, 394; entera Leipsic, 
395; proposes an armistice, i6.; battle 
of Leipsic, 396 'visits the King ofBaxony, 
397; arrives at Mentz, ib.; bis reverses, 
398 } signs the treaty of Valenfay, 399 ; 
Murat’s defection, ib.; amount of his 
army, 402; his speech to the legislative 
'1)ody, 403; releases the Fope and Fer¬ 
dinand VIT,, 405 ; takes leave of the 
National Guard, ib.; sends propositions 
of peace to the Emperor Alexander, 406 ; 
his conversation with M. Talleyrand, 
412; battle of Brienne, 414; battles of 
Monttnirail and Champaubert, 415; his 
military eloquence, 418, n.; his personal 
courage at the battle of Montereau, 
i5., n.; his reverses, 421 ; his proposition 
to the allies, 422; abandoned by his allies, 
423; conspiracies against,432 ; Berthier’s 
defection from, 433 ; his proposed abdica¬ 
tion, 434; attempts suicide, 435 ; signs the 
act of abdication, 440; his illness, 452 ; 
quits Fontainebleau, 456; his danger at 
Orgon, 464; at Avignon, 465, n.; plan to 
assassinate him, 466 ; his interview with 
the Princess Pauline, 467; anecdote of, 
ib., 472; his return from Elba, 479; 
conversation with M. Dumoulin, 480; 
proclamaUon in favour of, 482; disposition 
of the c^ncil at Grenoble towards, 483; 
advances towards Grenoble, 485 ; his line 
of march, 486; joined by the, troops at 
Grenoble, 488 ; arrives at Vizille, 489; 
joined by Colonel Labedoyere 490; 
arrives before Grenoble, 491; rewards 
M. Dumoulin for his fidelity, 493; 
bis conversation with M. Champallion 
Figeac, 494; presentation of the Bishop 
and cures of Grenoble to, 495; reviews 
the troops at Grenoble, 496 ; pre- 
sseuted with an address from the inhabi¬ 
tants, ib. ; quits Grenoble, 497; enters 
Paris, 502 ; bis reception by Uie Parisians, 
ib.; remarks respecting fais return, 503, 
504; pm'trait pf, i. 70, 

JJarbonne, Count Louis, his conversation 
wiUi Napoleon respecting^ the revolution, 
i. 36. 

.. , Duchess de, an,; dote of, i. 391-. 

N&tipnal Guard, plan of f >rganizatioa of,, 
ji. 181; Napoleon’s j ll to, 485; his 
speech to, 4i9. ' 

•——— Library in Paris,; ount of, ii. 8. 

Necker, M., appointed mi aster of finance, 
1. 34; his ppimion of Miraheau, 41. 

Nelson, Admiral, his generosijty to General 

.Jiinnt. i. JTO • Ifitl,.,) nf.TrnfHlirBi*. 11. HXT.:; 


Ney, Marsha}, eaptores Magdebnrg, ii. 160; 
his tsi^t and courage at the battle of the 
Moakowa. 366 ; hia braTOiy atJhe battle 
of Leipaic, 396, n. 

-Madame, character of, ii. 42. 

Nefifehatel, Prince of, see Bartftiar.. 

Nfesfi, M, Carion de, his tragedy, F%e 
Death of Montmorency,*' L 424,. , 

Nbuainyille, M. Blondel de, suppresses the 
disturhanees at Bennes, L.32. 

. o' 

Offrcville, M. d', his vanity, i. .506 j his 
tragedy of Statira, 507; anecdoies of, 
ib. 

Order of the Day, rrapectlng the victory of 
Nazareth, i. 462. • 

Orgon, violence of the inhabitants of towards 
Napoleon, ii, 464, 467. 

“ Oriflamme,” an opera, representation of, 
ii. 418. 

Orsay, Albert d', accused of being a con- 
‘ spirator, i. 485. 

Ossuna, Duchess of, visits Madame Junot, 
ii. 70. ' 


P 

Paris, riots in, i, 34; curious mode ofeor- 
respondence in, 55; disturbed state of, 
57, 66, 89; tumult in, 92 ; famine in, 
96; state of society in, 120, 136 ; re¬ 
joicings in, on the victory of Msrengo, 
209; return of tbe emigrants to, 241; im« 
provement of morals in, after the revolu¬ 
tion, 313; brilliaat festivities in, 439; re¬ 
vival of trade in, 440; fbtes given in, 
during the consulate, 456; concourse of 
foreigners in, 535, 538; account of tba 
cabinet of medals in, ii. 6 n„ 7; national 
library, 8; charitable institutions in, ib. ; 
arrest of tbe English in, 29;. festivi. 
ties in, in honour of the Emperor Nqpo- 
leon, 225 ; numerous visiters at, 250; 
German kings in, 311; Rejoicings in«on 
the birth of the King of Rome, 330 ; de¬ 
serted state of, 387 ; festivities in, 419 ; 
tags taken by the Emperor Nupoieon pre¬ 
sented to, 420 ; agitated state of, 424,427; 
capitulation of, ib. ; grand ceremony o.f 
expiation in, 4^. 

Parisians, their attachment to Napoleon, i. 
331; their recep^im of him on his return 
from Elba, ii. 502., 

Paul 1., Emperor of Ruswa, notice of his 
deatlj, i. 457, 

Fermon, M. de, his marriage, i. 11; appointed 
receiver-general of departttmntm .lu;i:es. 
15; his opinion of Napoleon, 21; his; dis¬ 
like of tho Comicans, 22; his iariihaoy. 

, with M; de Sdgbier, 23;? his d««d/43 ; 
M. Thirion’s r^rt resfwcrinti 4^ ;' de* 
parisJmn Paris, 45his aItaehm&ni O 
^ royal family, 49 hBerimo* 

nials in fitvour oft ih. i bis iUnasSi tht; 89; 

.. h^soxettions4o procure':!}»«'/1 

''bis wdinivsitirtil' of 
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; his horror of 

SS • his'ioMi'i 94* , ;. 

PormoB, Madsme de, her kte^y^iwth the 
Boospsrte i.-3; notice (s herwar- 
yjage H j hex attachment to Corsica, 1*, 
her iUaesB, 15 i character of, 17; har m- 
tistacy with the Count de Perigord, ISj 
her enquiries after Napoleon, 19; her 
to his father, 22; her letter to 

SaUct^i. 48} visite the mters of Caut^^^ 
49 ; her letter to Salicettirespectmg N a- 
jKdeon'e arrest, 50; sets out for Pam. 
JS j her pleasure on seeing hun again, 07 ; 
hjw oonyerSatioo with him, 58 ; p^y 
mtao hy, *!>• > rebukes Salioetti, 59 j her 
opinion of him, 67 ; interview with him, 
6^t consents to his concealment m her 

« _WtfK NAnolfiOll. 


sets out for London, 4S; his horror at the 
murder of the Princesa Lamballe, 46; his 
few for Ms father's safety, 47; Sahcetti s 
oflfer to, 48; his opinion of Salicettis 
treatment of Napoleon Bonaparte, 50; re¬ 
turns to Paris with Salioetti, 56; his anx¬ 
iety for his safety, 75; his grief at the ill¬ 
ness of his father, 89; summoned to Italy, 
117; his conversation with Napoleon, 
124, 150: anecdote of, 127; his gene- 
rotity to his sister on her marriage with 
Junot, 268; interview with Napoleon Bo¬ 
naparte, 269; his attachment to him, 484. 
CecUe. character of, i. 110; tnarned 


to M. Geou^e. Il2; her death, 114. 

Mademoiselle Luutette, see Jitnor, 


i M»»x, SOi 8 Perrin, AIM, note o >s oon«r»Uon. 
jL i.AfitnilA in 81- letters to from bun,} with Madame dunot, i. 4 n. 

S ?^bw coS'ersatlon with Madame de St. Petitval, M. de. murder of. i. 204 
aIL 8?^3us her husband at Bor- Pichegru, General, arrested, n. 32, S3. 

S^x asUSuiaS^ vrsittoherhouse^ Alphonso hts invitation to 

21%leath Ke^ husband, k Visits tlie Pitt, Mr., opposes a peace with Franco, i. 
5^ ^ } f pfriS banker 101; her 503 ; animosity between, and the Lm- 

&in1 hkd^^ 102; rtpeWn^ Dime peror Nanoleou ii. 141; sensation caused 

105* her quarrel withNa-j m Spam by his death, 142. 

• taSuMd to M. Gtouf- Pins vn.. Pope, W. brief MPK'"!,* f' 

Talleyrand, i.521; arrives m Pans, ii. 
47; his fear of General Cervoni, to ,; 
anecdote of, 48; crowns Napleon, 54; 
deceived in his expectations from Napo- 

M tiAhaiii' 1S8 • her attachment to Na*} at Savona, j5., *344 , 

lei f« h-b?”!-.- sr"r 

of,ehL:tor of, ii 


poleoB.lOe. 108; introaucea w jxx. y wu*- 
liie,109; consents to his marriage wimber 
daughter, 112; visits the Pyrenees, 118 ; 
retaniB to Paris, 119 ; her interview with 
Madame Martois, 120; attends the ffite 


Opgra|^ ; her alarm for 
Natmlson on the e«pl|»on of the infernal 
. W.taite for Itidian music; 

' 4261 wpectiag N^oleon, 

ilT 


fSprin« ioi“f.''‘^‘" 

—dlTWonn of. ii,!t6i prabiWion of 
Bngliri. cototoodite in, 
alliance between, and B.ussia, 375 , de 
dares war agamst Jnf ce, 

-King see fredenc 

€|uemi of, bet avaxstoa to NapoIeM, 
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Eadet, General, removes tlie Pope from 
Rome, ii. 314. 

Jlagus-a, Puke of, see Marrnnt, 

271; quits Puns, 426; tlie Emperor Alex* 
ander’s opinion of, 443. 

Ramebouppe, M., i. 328. 

Kamolini, Laptitia, see Bonaparte, Ltetilia* 
Rapp, General, character of, i. 284 j anec* 

« dote of, 287; his attachment to Napo¬ 
leon, 458; his eloquence, 460; signs a 
capitulation at Dantzic with the Prince 
of Wirtemherg, ii. 398; compelled to 
surrcndei Dantzic, 404. 

Rastadt, assassination at, i. 182. 

Raynouard, lil., orator of the legislative 
body, his speech respecting Napoleon, ii. 
403. 

R' ’'dhaier, Madame, her beauty, i. 454 ; 
character of, 455 ; exiled by Napoleon, 
ii. 297 ; Fouchd’s overtures to, 298 ; 
visited by Madame Junot in her exile, 
350; proceeds to Naples, 406; Queen 
Caroline’s reception of, 407; her tdvice 
to the King of Naples, 409. 

Reichstadt, Duke of, see Borne, King of j 
pmirt'il of, ii. .331. 

Rennes, disturbances in, i. 32. 

Richard, Madame, her attentions to Maria 
Antoinette, i. 2.5,». 

Robeit, a painlei.his danger in the cata¬ 
combs of St. Sebastian at Rome, i. 467; 
his dangerous feat at St. Peter's, 469, 
Robespierre, hi., his death, i. 49. 

-the younger, his intimacy with 

Napoleon Bonaparte, i. 52. 

Roch.'iinboau, General, censured for the loss 
of St. Domingo, i. ->32. 

Rohan, Princess Louis de, Napoleon’s 
aversion to, i. 543. 

Roman Stutos, annexed to the French em¬ 
pire, li 301. 

Rome, b.ith of King of, ii. 329, 330, 331; 
his christening, 333 ; anecdotes re^ 
spccting, .334, 335. 

Romine, IM., arrested, i. 74; commits 
suicide, 75, 

Rositres, Marquis de, Fouch6’s generosity, 
to, i. 243. 

—-hlademoiselle de, intercedes with 

Fouchd for her father, i. 241, 

Rossignol, General, remark of, i, 376. 
Rovigo, Duke de, see Saoarp. 

Russia, treaty of fiance between, and Prus¬ 
sia, 11 .375. 

s 

Sabugfl, Count, character of, ii. 109, 

Saint Ange, Aladame de, her conversation 
with IrJ adame Permon, i. 83; her presen'; 
to Napoleon, ib. 

* St. Bernard, Mount, passage of, i. 207. 
Saint-Cyr, Marshal, oblig^ to capitulate at 
Dresden, ii. 398. 

St. Domingo, expedition to, observations on 
i 531; failure of, 533; massacre at, ii. 155 
'’Saint.Jean-d’Angely,Regnautt de, account 
of, i. 518. 


Saiut-Jeatt-d’Auifelyi Madame, 
of, ii. 18)^; her auctions to 
ft.; Napoleon’s rudeaeMl to, 

St, Pern, Madame, character Of, % 150. 

St. Roch, curd of, refuses to bttiy Mademol* 
Belle Cbameroy, ii. 5; condamaed tO dlO 
penance, 6 . * 

St. Sebastian, surrender of, to did EnfUidi 
ii. 394. 

Snlicetti, M., discussion between 
soi and him, i. 48; his answer to MudSMtt 
Pennon’s 'letters, ib., 60; reason for 
animosity to Napoleon Bonaparte, 53; 
has fear of him, 54; Madame PeriiiOn*b 
rebuke to, 59; his proscription, 6$; o0m> 
cealed in Madame Permon’s bouse, 39; 
conversation respecting him, 71; bin ill > 
ness, 73; search made for him, 74; his 
proxy, 76; sets out for Bordeaux, 78 j * 
Napoleon's letter respecting, ih.; hie ^ 
gratitude, 79; departs for Genoa, 80 j 
his letters to Madame Permon, 82, 

Salvo, Marquis de, procures the escape of 
Mrs Spencer Smitii from Venice, ii. 355; 
gratitude of her friends to him, 365. 
Santerre, General, character of, f. 374;, 
Napoleon’s opinion of, 375. 

Santiago, Marchioness de, anecdote of, U.7]l. 
Saragossa, siege of, ii. 292, 

Saumarez, Sir James, defeats Admiral‘Id* 
nois at Algeziras, i. 476. ’ 

Savary, Colonel, created Duke of RovigO,!!, 
264 ; his absurd behaviour in Spain, 271. 
Saveria, Madame, her opinion of Napo¬ 
leon Bonaparte, i. 13; anecdote of, 14. 
Saxony, King of, visited by Napoleon at 
Leipsic, ii. 397. 

Schuwaloff, General, acoompaa|es Napoleon 
to Elba, ii. 456. 

Schwartzeuberg, Prince, dreadful fire at Ms 
ball, ii. 325; appointed generalissimo of 
the coalition of the allies, 393 ; d^atei} 
at Montereau, 418,rete given by, at 
St. Cloud, 470. 

-- Princess, burnt to death, 


ii. 326. 

Seguicr, M., his death, i. 23. % 

S6monville, M. de, his generous conduct to 
I.ucien Bonaparte, i. 195; notice of his 
arrest, ih, n. 

Simon, M., Bishop of Grenoble, presented to 
Napoleon, ii. 495 ; his reception at hwaM, 
499; his speech to the inhabitants of, 15. 
Siniaviu, Admiral, character of, ii. 888; 
his duplicity, 284* 

Smith, sir Sydney, his friendship for General 
Junot, i. 171*. 

Mrs. Spencer, arrested at Venieii by 


order of Napoleon, ii. 352; account of 
her romantic escape, 3.55; hmr graritudfS 
to the Marquis de Salvo, 365. 

Sorba, Matquis dela, pknipoteBt||inf 
republic of Genoa, eomdddei u 
between France and Genmt, i. II', >w 

Soult, Marshal, proceeds to VaUadsdlib |li 
375; attacks the Englirii ut ttotmesvajllM 
381; supereded as Mi^stWr 
too Duka de Feltre^ ii. ; Ibjb llltktlt ft 
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^in»(»s between iWiee end, il 69, 
Hr; ^rtttnwbi Ob tbe inltabitfiate ot £9; 
' e(raip«ibi6n t>etween, end Poirt«gal, 9o} 
^ peQow *Wbr in, 91} rerolaKob in, 273* 
Iwbgn i)t, nee CAarfe* SK j 

I ***^^w*i**i Cj^etecn^n of, «ee Maria Louisa ; Jiiaa, 
t Hnbei^f^itebt (ShBoersl, his mission to Nn- 
|xdean, i, 434; nccoont of him, ifs, n. 

mdame de, exiled by Nepoleon, ii. 

2H7* 

6t8t<H<^RernI, remntks on tbe opening of 
tb«, 1.36. 

Steed, Cnpt«n, bis conduct to General Ja< 
aof, i. 169* 

^pbanopoii, Dimo, interest to get him ad* 
. tnitted into the guard of the Convention, 
i, 105} his letter to Madame Permon, 
1‘66; notice of his death, 146, n. 
fitrahrand, sorrendered to the French, ii, 228. 
SuChet, Marshal, Duke of Albufera, his suc¬ 
cesses in Spain, ii> 337; bonouts cunfer- 
ired on, ib .; takes Valencia, 346; com¬ 
mas Sir George Murray to retreat from 
Tarragona, S81; marches on th' Ebio, 
392; defeats the English at Villafranca 
de panada, ii. 394. 

T 

SI * 

Table of the deaths of the different Sove¬ 
reigns in Eoi'ope, ii. 402, », 

Talleyrand, M. de, Prince of Benevento; en- 
'^tertainment given by,i. 131; anecdote of, 

. 280,«.; the pope’s brief respecting, 521; 
hia eonversatioa with the Emperor JVapo- 
leon, ii. 412 ; remarks respecting 423 , 
intrigue to prevent him quitting Pans 
afW the denture of the Empress for 
Blois, 42S. 

TallicD, M, introduced to Madame Junot, ii. 

86; remarks respectiag, ib. 

******• — ■ hladame, character of, i. 122; ac¬ 
count of, 179. 

Talma, M. his theatrical talent, i, 506; anec- 
dolea of, 507,508; visits Aix, ii. 34*?. 
Teatro de Sahtre,^ the Portugueise theatre, 
fer&nnances m,’ u. 114. 

Tbi6btu»lt, General, account of his audience 
wi& the Emperor Napoleon,». 293. 
Thiiion, M. hie animosity towards M Pei- 
mon, i. 44. 

lileit, treaty of, ii. 2l4. 

Togniiti;, tj<eafcy of alliance between Russia, 
? JrmijMia, and Austria, signed at, ii. 3‘)t. 
Twasaint f^verttire, his letter to the first 
CceOttlt i 531, «* ; carried prisoner to 
Prance, 532; his death, ib. 

Tralkliar, battioof,«. t96. 

of, i. 302. 

t#uni4e, at ^M Wi MiWfe y tho Emperor Na* 

aknilcatiomof the word, i. 271, 
"pfl diM*>ri|Mdoto ofoSpdame Junot’a, 274, 

to in 


U V 

Utiil anrmider of, ii. i29. 

Vtdenpay, treaty of, ii, 399. 

Valencia, taken by the French, ii. 346. 

Vandamme, General, miecdoto of, i. .377; 
taken prisoner in the mountains of Bohe* 
mia, U.394. 

Vaud^, Madame de, oifers to assassinate 
Napoleon, it. 484. 

Vaud^oat, Prince de, anecdote of, i. 162, ^ 

Vauguyon, Duke de la, persuades the King 
of Naples to sign a treaty with England, 
ii. 399; his conversation with Admiral 
Bentinck, 400. 

Verdier, Madame, description of, ii. 14 ; 
anecdote of, 15. 

Vergennes, M. de, minister for foreign af¬ 
fairs, his conversation with Mane Antoi¬ 
nette, i. 37; persuades tlie ling to refuse 
the loan to Austria, 38. 

Verona neenpied by the French troops, i. 441. 

Ville, Count de la, character of, ii. IjO. 

Villaverde, Count de, his chai acter, ii. 101. 

Villeneuvo, Admiral, defeated bv Sir llobeit 
Calder, at Finistene, ii. 119, loses the 
battle of Trafalgar, 127; taken i>i isoner,'l28. 

Vicenaa, Duke of, see Caulamroui t. 

Vienna, bombaided by the liench, li. 300 ; 
number of foreigners in ut the cmigiess, 
ii. 477; lutes in, 479. 

Vmiera, battle of, li. 281. 

Vizdle, inhabitants, of their reception of 
Napoleon, ii. 489. 

W 

Wales, Piince of, anecilote «(, ii. 10. «. 

Wuteiioo, remarks on the battle of, n, .')03 

Wellington, Duke ot, tales Ciudad Rodri¬ 
go, n. 346 ; enters France, 39') ; visits 
Madame Jmiot, 449 ; dines with Madame 
J unot, ii 478. 

Werthngen, battle of, li. 129. 

WVs+phalia, King of, see Jermc. 

W’hitiivoith, Lord, description of, i, 451 ; 
character oi, 545; quits I'aris.ii. 94. 

WilhelmiJia, Queen oi J'russia, her aversion 
to Napoleon, u. 21”); character of, 216. 

VVilmot, Mis. her adnuiatiou of Napoleon, 
M. 28, n, 

Wirtemberg, Princess Royal of, afterwards 
Queen ofW«stphaln,herarrivaI at Ramcv, 
ii. 232; description of, 233, her mtei view 
with Prince Jerome Bonai'orte, 2o7 ; the 
Emperor Napoleon's reception of, 218. 

Prince of, Napoleon’s clmracfer 


of, 1 . 411; his treacherous conduct af 
Dantzic, li. 898. 

IVusenfols, battle of, it* 384. 


Tork, Duka of, defeated at Bergen, i. 433. 
Yorke, General, km defeetton, u. 377. 


«tttTU»b MOpae, atiuMO. 
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